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CHAPTER  I. 

PbELIMIKARY    C0NSIDERATIOX8.B-  ORGAiaZATION    OF    THE    COK- 

vian-iON.  —  PosiTiOK  of   the    States.  —  Eule  of  Invbsti- 

^    GATIOK.  ' 

After  long  wanderings  through  the  struggles,  the 
errors,  and  the  disappomtments  of  the  earlier  years 
of  our  constitutional  history,  I  now  come  to  consider 
that  memorahle  assembly  to  which  they  ultimately 
led,  in  order  to  describe  the  character  of  an  era  that 
oflTered  the  promise  of  a  more  vigorous  nationality, 
and  presented  the  alternative  of  final  dissolution. 
How  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  enabled 
to  seize  the  happy  choice  of  one  of  these  results, 
and  to  escape  the  disasters  of  the  other,  is  to  be 
learned  by  examining  the  mode  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  framed. 

In  approaching  this  interesting  topic,  I  am  natu- 
Tally  anxious  to  place  myself  at  once  on  a  right 
understanding  with  the  reader,  —  to  apprise  him  of 
the  purpose  of  the  discussions  to  which  he  is  in- 
vited, and  to  guard  against  expectations  which  might; 
be  entertained,  but  which  will  not  be  fulfilled. 

In  a  work  designed  for  general  and  —  as  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  it  may  prove  —  for  popular  use,  it 
would  be  out  of  place,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
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impracticable  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume, 
to  undertake  the  explanation  and  discussion  of  all 
those  particular  questions  of  construction  that  must 
constantly  arise  under  almost  every  clause  and  fea- 
ture of  such  an  instrument  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  which,  as  our  whole  experience 
has  taught  us,  are  fruitful  both  of  extensive  debate 
and  of  wide  as  well  as  honest  diversities  of  opinion. 
I  shall  consider  questions  of  construction  only  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  my  subject ; 
for  I  propose,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  for* 
mation  of  the  Constitution,  to  describe  rather  those 
great  modifications  in  the  principles  and  structure 
of  the  Union  that  took  place  in  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived  in  the  course  of  this 
work;  to  state  the  essential  features  of  the  new 
government ;  and  to  trace  the  process  by  which  they 
were  evolved  from  the  elements  to  which  the  framers 
of  that  government  resorted. 

Happily  for  us,  the  materials  for  such  a  descrip- 
tion are  ample*  The  whole  civil  change  which 
transformed  the  character  of  our  Union,  and  es- 
tablished for  it  a  national  govenmient,  took  place 
peacefully  and  quietly,  within  a  single  twelvemonth. 
It  was  attended  with  circumstances  which  enable  us 
to  ascertain  its  character  with  a  high  degree  g£  cer- 
tainty. The  leading  purposes  that  were  entertained 
and  carried  out  were  not  left  to  the  conjecture  of 
posterity,  but  were  recorded  by  deliberative  assem- 
blies, whose  acts  of  themselves  expressed  and  ascer- 
tained the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  national 
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vnSL  First  framed  by  an  assembly  in  which  the 
States  participating  in  the  change  were  fully  repre- 
sented, and  subsequently  debated  and  ratified  in 
conventions  of  the  people  in  the  separate  States,  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  the  Constitution  may 
be  traced  and  understood  without  serious  difficulty. 

But  to  the  right  understanding  of  its  nature  and 
objects,  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  Convention  is,  in  the  first  place,  essen- 
tial. Before  we  enter,  however^  upon  this  exami- 
nation, there  are  certain  preliminary  facts  that  ex- 
jdain  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Convention 
was  assembled,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  results  at  which  it  arrived.  To  these, 
therefore,  the  reader  is  now  desired  to  turo« 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
national  Convention  of  1787  was  assembled  with 
the  great  object  of  framing  a  system  of  govern- 
ment tor  the  united  interests  of  the  thirteen  States, 
by  which  the  forms  and  spirit  of  republican  liberty 
could  be  preserved.  The  warnings  and  teachings  of 
the  ten  preceding  years,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  in  a  previous  volume,  had  presented  to  the 
people  of  these  States  the  serious  question,  whether 
their  system  of 'conducting  their  common  affairs  then 
rested  upon  princit)les  that  could  secure  their  per- 
manent prosperity  and  happiness.  That  the  States 
had  national  interests ;  that  each  of  them  stood  in 
relations  to  the  others,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  its  separate  and  unaided  power  was  unable 
to  manage  with  success;    and  that   even  its  own 
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internal  peace  and  prosperity  required  some  exter- 
nal protection,  —  had  been  brought  home  to  the 
convictions  of  the  people  by  an  experience  that 
commenced  with  the  day  on  which  they  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  had  now  forced  upon 
them  its  last  stem  and  sorrowful  lesson  in  the  gen- 
eral despondency  of  the  national  heart  As  they 
turned  anxiously  and  fearfully  to  the  near  and  dear 
interests  involved  in  their  separate  and  internal  con- 
cerns, they  saw  that  self-government  was  a  neces- 
sity of  their  existeiice.  They  saw  that  equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  the  whole  people ;  the  right  and  the 
power  to  appoint  their  own  rulers;  the  right  and 
the  power  to  qiould  and  form  and  modify  every 
law  and  institution  at  their  own  sovereign  will,  -=— 
to  lay  restraints  upon  their  own  power,  or  not  to 
lay  them,  —  to  limit  themselves  by  public  compact 
to  a  particular  mode  of  action,  or  to  remain  free  to 
choose  other  modes,  —  were  the  essential  conditions 
of  American  society.  In  a  word,  they  beheld  that 
republican  and  constitutional  liberty,  which,  with 
all  that  it  comprehends  and  all  that  it  bestows, 
was  not  only  altogether  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but 
without  which  there  could  be  no  peace,  no  social 
order,  no  tranquillity,  and  no  safety  for  them  and 
their  posterity. 

This  liberty  they  knew  must  be  preserved.  They 
loved  it  with  passionate  devotion.  They  had  been 
trained  for  it  by  the  whole  course  of  their  political 
and  social  history.  ITiey  had  fought  for  it  through 
a  long  and  exhausting  war.    Their  habits  of  thought 
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and  action,  their  cherished  principles,  their  hopes, 
their  life  as  a  people,  were  all  bound  up  in  it; 
and  they  knew  that,  if  they  suffered  it  to  be  lost, 
there  would  remain  for  them  nothing  but  a  her- 
itage of  shame,  and  ages  of  confusion,  strife,  and 
sorrow. 

Great  as  was  their  devotion  to  this  republican 
liberty,  and  ardent  as  was  their  love  of  it,  they  did 
not  value  it  too  highly.  The  doctrine  that  all  power 
resides  originally  in  the  people ;  that  they  are  the 
source  of  all  law ;  that  their  will  is  to  be  pronounced 
by  a  majority  of  their  ntunbers,  and  can  know  no 
interruption,  —  was  not  first  discovered  in  America. 
But  to  this  principle  of  a  democracy  the  people  of 
the  American  States  had  added  two  real  and  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  their  own.  They  had  ascertained 
that  their  own  power  might  be  limited  by  compacts 
which  would  regulate  and  define  the  modes  in  which 
it  shall  be  exercised.  Their  written  constitutions 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  royal  charters  which 
formerly  embraced  the  fundament^  -conditions  of 
their  political  existence,  but  with  this  essential  dif- 
ference,—  that  whereas  the  charter  emanated  from  a 
foreign  sovereign  to  those  who  claimed  no  origioal 
authority  for  themselves,  the  constitution  proceeded 
from  the  people,  who  claimed  all  authority  to  be 
resident  in  themselves  alone.  While  the  charter 
embraced  a  compact  between  the  foreign  soveieign 
and  his  subjects  who  lived  under  it,  the  constitu- 
tion, framed  by  the  people  for  their  own  guidance 
in  exercising  their  sovereign  power,  became  a  com- 
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pact  between  themselves  and  every  one  of  their 
number.  In  this  substitution  of  one  supreme  au- 
thority for  another,  some  limitation  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  was  to  act  became  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  change ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  people  had  declared  and  established  their  own 
sovereignty,  some  declaration  of  the  nature  of  that 
sovereignty,  and  some  prescribed  rules  for  its  exer- 
cise, became  immediately  necessary,  and  that  d^dara- 
tion  and  those  rules  became  at  once  a  limitation  of 
power,  extending  to  every  citizen  the  protection  of 
every  principle  involved  in  them,  until  the  same 
authority  which  had  established  should  change 
them. 

Against  the  evils,  too,  that  might  arise  from  the 
unrestricted  control  of  a  majority  of  the  people  over 
the  fundamental  law,  —  against  the  abuse  of  their 
power  by  frequent  and  passionate  changes  of  the 
rules  which  limit  its  exercise  for  the  time  being,  — 
they  had  discovered  the  possibility  of  limiting  the 
mode  in  which  the  organic  law  itself  was  to  be 
changed.  By  prescribing  certau;  forms  in  which 
the  change  was  to  be  made,  and  especially  by  re- 
quiring the  fact,  that  a  change  had  been  decreed  by 
those  having  a  right  to  make  it,  to  be  clearly  and 
carefully  ascertained  by  a  particular  evidence,  they 
guarded  the  fundamental  law  itself  against  usurpap 
tion  and  fraud,  and  greatly  diminished  the  influences 
of  haste,  prejudice,  and  passion. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  American  republican  lib- 
erty;  not  then  fully  understood,  not  then  fully 
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developed  in  all  the  States,  but  yet  discovered,  —  a 
liberty  more  difficult  of  attainment,  more  elaborate 
in  its  structure,  and  therefore  more  needful  of  de- 
fence, than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  constitutional 
freedom  under  which  civilized  man  had  hitherto 
been  found. 

Now,  the  fate  of  republican  liberty  in  America,  at 
that  day,  depended  directly  upon  the  preservation  of 
some  union  of  the  States,  and  not  simply  upon  the 
existing  State  institutions,  or  upon  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  each  separate  State.  It  is  true,  that  their 
previous  training  and  history,  and  their  own  intelli- 
gent choice,  had  made  the  States,  in  all  their  forms 
and  principles,  republican  governments ;  and  almost 
all  of  them  had,  at  this  period,  written  constitutions, 
in  which  the  American  ideal  of  such  governments 
was  aimed  at,  and  more  or  less  nearly  reached 
But  how  long  were  these  constitutions,  these  repub- 
lican forms,  to  exist  1  What  was  to  i^ecure  them  t 
Who  was  to  stand  as  their  guarantor  and  protector, 
and  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern 
and  alter  and  n\odify1  Who  was  to  enforce  the 
roles  which  the  people  of  a  State  had  prescribed  for 
thdr  own  action,  when  threatened  by  an  insurgent 
and  powerful  minority  1  Who  was  to  protect  them 
against  foieiga  invasion  or  domestic  violence  t  There 
was  no  Gonmion  sovereign,  or  supreme  arbiter,  to 
whom  they  could  all  aUke  appeal  There  was  no 
power  upon  this  broad  continent  to  whom  the  States 
could  intrust  the  duty  of  preserving  their  insti- 
tutions inviolate,  except  the  people  of  the  United 

TOL.  II.  2 
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States  in  some  united  and  sovereign  capacity.  No 
single  State,  however  great  its  territory  or  its  popu- 
lation, could  have  discharged  these  duties  for  itself 
by  its  unaided  power ;  for  no  one  of  them  could 
have  repelled  a  foreign  invasion  alone,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  oldest  of 
them,  whose  people  had  exhibited  as  much  energy 
as  any  other  community  in  tAjnerica,  had  almost 
succumbed  to  the  first  internal  disorder  which  it 
had  been  forced  to  encounter. 

The  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States  was, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  continuaace  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  to  the  continuance  of  republican 
constitutional  liberty,  —  of  that  liberty  which  re- 
sides in  law  duly  ascertained  to  be  the  authentic 
will  of  a  majority.  With  this  vastly  important  ob- 
ject before  them,  the  people  of  the  States  of  coiurse 
could  give  to  the  Union  no  form  that  would  not 
reflect  the  same  spirit,  and  harmonize  with  the  nar 
ture  of  their  existing  institutions.  To  have  left 
their  State  governments  resting  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  popular  freedom  acting  through  repub- 
lican forms,  and  to  have  framed,  or  to  have  at- 
tempted to  frame,  national  institutions  on  any  other 
model,  would  have  been  an  act  of  political  suicide. 
To  enable  the  Union  to  preserve  and  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  people  within  the  respective  States, 
it  must  itself  be  foimded  on  the  same  authority, 
must  embody  the  same  principles,  spring  from  the 
same  source,  and  act  through  similar  institutions. 

Accordingly,  the  student  of  this  portion  of  our 
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history  will  find  everywhere  the  dearest  evidence 
that,  80  far  as  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national 
government  of  a  new  character  was  entertained  at 
the  period  when  the  Convention  was  assembled,  a 
republican  form  for  that  government  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Not  only  did  no  State  entertain  any 
purpose  but  this,  but  no  member  of  the  Convention 
entered  that  body  with  any  expectation  of  a  different 
result  There  is  but  one  of  the  statesmen  compos- 
ing that  assembly  to  whom  a  purpose  of  creating 
what  has  been  called  a  monarchical  government  has 
ever  been  distinctly  imputed;  and  with  regard  to 
him,  as  much  as  to  every  other  person  in  the  Con- 
vention, I  shall  show  that  the  imputation  is  utijust 
Hamilton,  —  for  it  is  to  him  of  course  that  I  now 
allude,  —  together  with  many  others,  believed  that  a 
failure,  at  that  crisis,  to  establish  a  government  of 
sufficient  energy  to  pervade  the  whole  Union  with 
the  necessary  control,  would  bring  on  at  once  a  state 
of  things  that  must  end  in  military  despotism. 
Hence  his  efforts  to  give  to  the  republican  form, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  one  suited  to 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  country,  the 
highest  degree  of  vigor,  stability,  and  power  that 
could  be  attained. 

Another  very  important  fitct,  which  the  reader  is 
to  carry  along  with  him  into  the  examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  is,  that  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  old  Congress,  and  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  save  one,^  the  Confederation  had  been  de- 

1  Bhode  Island. 
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clared  defective  and  inadequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
That  this  declaration  was  expressly  intended  to  em- 
brace the  principle  of  the  Union,  or  looked  to  the 
substitution  of  a  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, to  which  the  people  of  the  States  should  be 
the  immediate  parties,  in  the  place  of  their  State 
governments,  does  not  appear  fix>m  the  proceedings 
which  authorized  and  constituted  the  Convention. 
In  substance,  those  proceedings  ascertained  that 
there  were  great  defects  in  the  existing  Confedera- 
tion ;  that  there  were  important  purposes  of  the 
federal  Union  which  it  had  failed  to  secure ;  and  that 
a  Convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  and  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
was  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing  a  firm 
general  government,  and  was  therefore  to  be  held. 
But  what  were  the  original  purposes  of  the  Union, 
or  what  purposes  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare,  was  not  indicated  in  most 
of  the  acts  constituting  the  Convention.  Virginia, 
whose  declaration  preceded  that  of  Congress  and  of 
the  other  States,  and  on  whose  recomnkendation  they 
all  acted,  had  made  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  the  leading  object  of  the  proposed 
assembly;  but  she  had  also  declared  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  revision  of  the  federal  system  to  all 
its  defects,  and  had  advised  further  concessions  and 
provisions,  in  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  for 
which  that  system  was  originally  instituted.  These 
general  and  somewhat  indefinite  purposes  were  de- 
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clared  by  the  other  States,  without  any  material 
variation  from  the  terms  employed  by  Virginia.* 

Hence  it  is  that  the  previous  history  of  the  Union 
becomes  important  to  be  examined  before  we  can 
appreciate  the  great  general  purposes  of  its  original 
formation,  as  they  were  understood  at  the  time  of 
these  proceedings,  or  can  appreciate  the  further 
purposes  that  were  intended  to  be  engrafted  upon  it 
The  declarations  made  by  the  Congress  and  the 
States  seem  obviously  to  embrace  two  classes  of  ob- 
jects ;  the  one  is  what,  in  the  language  of  Virginia, 
they  conceived  to  have  been  "  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  federal  government  was  instituted  " ;  the 
other  is  the  "  exigencies  of  the  Union,"  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  war,  as  they  had  been  displayed  and  de- 
veloped by  the  defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  by 
its  failures  to  secure  the  general  welfare.  The  first 
of  these  classes  of  objects  could  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation ;  the  second  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  resorting  to  the  history  of  the  confederacy, 
and  by  regarding  its  recorded  feilures  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  as  proofs  of  what  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union  demanded  in  a  general  govern* 
ment' 


^  New  Jene J  specificall j  con-  the  original  purposes  fbr  which  the 

templated  a  regulation    of  com-  Union  was  formed  in  1775  or  in 

merce.      See  the  proceedings  of  1781.  But  it  became  one  of  the  exi- 

CongresB,  and  those  of  the  States,  gencies  of  the  Union,  by  becoming 

ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  361,  367,  notes.  a  national  want,  and  by  the  revealed 

3  Thus,  for  example,  the  regu-  incompetency  of  most  of  the  States 

latkm  of  coomieroe  was  not  one  of  to  deal  with  the  subject  so  as  to 
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In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  have  exam- 
ined the  nature  and  operation  of  the  previous  Union, 
in  both  of  its  aspects,  and  we  must  carry  the  results 
of  that  examination  along  with  us  in  studying  the 
formation  of  the  new  system.  We  have  seen  the 
character  of  the  Union  which  was  formed  by  the 
assembling  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress,  to  enable 
the  States  to  secure  their  independence  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  We  have  seen  that,  fix)m  the 
jealousies  of  the  States,  even  this  Congress  never 
assumed  the  whole  revolutionary  authority  which  its 
situation  and  office  would  have  entitled  it  to  exer- 
cise. We  have  seen  also,  that,  from  the  want  of  a 
properly  defined  system,  and  from  the  absence  of  all 
proper  machinery  of  government,  it  was  imable  to 
keep  an  adequate  army  in  the  field,  until,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  emergency,  it  conferred  upon  the 
Commander-in-chief  the  powers  of  a  dictator.  We 
have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, —  a  government  which  bore  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction ;  for  it  relied  entirely, 
for  all  the  sinews  of  war,  upon  requisitions  on  the 
States,  with  which  the  States  perpetually  reftised  or 
neglected  to  tjomply.  We  have  thus  seen  the  war 
lingering  and  languishing  until  foreign  aid  could 
be  procured,  and  until  loans  of  foreign  money  sup- 
plied the  means  of  keeping  it  alive  long  enough  for 
the  admirable  courage,  perseverance,  and  energy  of 

promote  their  own  wel&re,  or  to  for  which  we  must  resort,  as  the 
avoid  injury  to  their  confederates,  framers  of  the  Constitution  resort- 
So  of  a  great  many  other  things,      ed,  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
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Washington  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  against  all  obsta- 
cles and  all  defects  of  the  civil  power.  When  the 
war  was  at  length  ended,  and  the  duty  of  paying  the 
debts  thus  incurred  to  the  meritorious  and  generous 
foreign  creditor,  and  the  more  than  meritorious  and 
g^ierous  domestic  creditor,  pressed  upon  the  con- 
science of  the  country,  we  have  seen  that  there  was 
no  power  in  the  Union  to  command  the  means  of 
paying  even  the  interest  on  its  obligations.  We 
have  seen  that  the  treaty  of  peace  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted ;  that  the  Confederation  could  do  nothing  to 
secure  the  republican  governments  of  the  States  ; 
that  the  commerce  of  the  country  could  not  be 
protected  against  the  policy  of  foreign  governments, 
constantly  watching  for  advantages  which  the  clash- 
ing interests  of  the  different  States  at  all  times  held 
out  to  them;  and  that,  with  the  rule  which  re- 
quired the  assent  of  nine  States  to  ev^  important 
measure,  it  was  possible  for  the  Congress  to  refuse 
or  n^lect  to  do  what  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  they  should  do. 
Finally,  we  have  seen  that  what  now  kept  the  ex- 
isting Union  from  dissolution,  as  it  had  been  one 
immediate  inducement  to  its  formation,  was  the 
cession  of  the  vast  Northwestern  territory  to  the 
United  States;  and.  that  over  this  territory  new 
States  were  forming,  to  take  their  places  in  the 
band  of  American  republics,  while  the  Confederation 
possessed  no  sufficient  power  to  legislate  for  their 
condition,  or  to  secure  their  progress  toward  the 
great  ends  of  civil  liberty  and  prosperity. 
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A  retrospection,  therefore,  of  the  previous  history 
of  the  Confederacy,  while  it  reveals  to  us  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  national  wants  and  the  national 
fidlures,  displays  the  general  purposes  contemplated 
by  the  States  when  they  undertook  effectually  to 
provide  for  "  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."  But 
what  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes  was  to  be, 
and  in  what  mode  they  were  to  be  reached^  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  left  undetermined  by  the  constituent 
States  when  they  assembled  the  Convention;  and 
we  are  now,  therefore,  brought  to  the  third  prelimi- 
nary fact,  necessary  to  be  regarded  in  our  future 
inquiries,  namely,  the  cofidition  of  the  actual  pow- 
ers of  that  assembly. 

The  Confederation  has  already  been  described  as  a 
league,  or  federal  alliance  between  independent  and 
sovereign  States,  for  certain  purposes  of  mutual  aid. 
So  &r  as  it  could  properly  be  called  a  government, 
it  was  a  government  for  the  States  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  with  no  power  to  reach  individuals ;  so 
that,  if  its  requirements  were  disregarded,  compul* 
sion  could  only  be  directed  —  if  against  anybody  — 
against  the  delinquent  member  of  the  association, 
the  State  itself. 

At  the  time  when  the  Convention  was  assembled, 
the  general  purpose  entertained  throughout  the 
Union  appears  to  have  been,  by  a  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  give 
to  the  Congress  power  over  certain  subjects,  of 
which  that  instrument  did  not  admit  of  its  taking 
cognizance,  and  to  add  such  provisions  as  would 
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render  its  power  efficient  But  it  was  not  at  all 
tmderstood  hy  the  country  at  large,  that,  while  the 
nominal  powers  of  the  Confederation  might  be  in- 
cirased  at  the  {Measure  of  the  States,  those  powers 
could  not  be  made  effectual  without  a  change  in  the 
principle  of  the  government  Hence,  the  idea  of 
abolishing  the  Confederation,  and  of  erecting  in  its 
place  a  government  of  a  totally  different  character, 
was  not  entertained  by  the  States,  or,  if  entertained 
at  all,  was  not  expressed  in  the  public  acts  of  the 
States  by  which  the  Convention  was  called.  This 
idea,  however,  was  perhaps  not  necessarily  excluded 
by  the  terms  employed  by  the  States  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  delates ;  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  members  of  that  assembly,  in 
construing  or  defining  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
taking  a  broader  or  narrower  view  of  those  powers, 
accor^ng  to  the  character  of  their  own  minds,  the 
nature  of  their  previous  public  experience,  and 
the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  their  particular 
States. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  had  been  clothed  with 
this  somewhat  vague  and  indeterminate  authority 
to  ^revise"  the  existing  federal  system,  and  to 
agree  upon  and  propose  such  amendments  and  fur- 
ther provisions  as  might  effectually  provide  for  the 
^  exigencies  of  the  Union/'  were  statesmen  who  had 
passed  the  active  period  of  their  previous  lives  in 
vain  endeavors  to  secure  efficient  action  for  the  pow- 
ers possessed  by  the  Congress,  both  under  the  revo- 
lutionary government  and  under  the  Confederation. 

TOL.  IX.  3 
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They  were  selected  by  their  States  on  account  of  this 
very  experience,  and  in  order  that  their  counsels 
might  be  made  available  to  the  country.^  They  saw 
that  the  mere  grant  of  further  powers,  or  the  mere 
consent  that  the  Congress  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  certain  new  subjects,  would  be  of  no  avail  while 
the  government  continued  to  rest  upon  the  vicious 
principle  of  a  naked  federal  league,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion constantly  to  recur,  whether  the  compact  was 
not  virtually  dissolved  by  the  refusal  of  individual 
States  to  discharge  their  federal  obligation^.  These 
persons,  consequently,  came  to  the  Convention  feel- 
ing strongly  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  the 
principles  and  structure  of  the  national  Union ;  but 
feeling  also  great  embarrassment  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  change  was  to  be  effected. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  other  members  of 
the  Convention  who  came  with  a  disposition  to 
adhere  to  the  more  literal  meaning  of  their  inr 
structions,  and  who  did  not  concur  in  the  alleged 
necessity  fgr  a  radical  change  of  the  principle  of  the 
government  Fearing  that  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  their  own  States  would  be  diminished  by 
the  introduction  of  numbers  as  a  basis  of  represen- 
iation,  they  adhered  to  the  system  of  representation 
by  States,  and  insisted  that  nothing  was  needed  to 
•cure  the  evils  that  pressed  upon  the  country,  but  to 
enlarge  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  under  that 
-system.     They  were  naturally,  therefore,  the  first 

^  .See  Cbef>retmble<to  the  acUrTiipnia,4infe,Tol.  I.  p.:S67,  ootfiu 
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to  suggest  and  the  last  to  surrender  the  objection, 
that  the  Convention  had  received  no  authority,  ei- 
ther fix)m  the  States  or  from  the  CSongress,  to  do 
anything  more  than  revise  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  recommend  such  frirther  powers  as 
might  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  system  of  the 
Union. 

That  the  construction  of  their  powers  by  the  lat- 
ter class  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  com- 
ported with  the  mere  terms  of  the  acts  of  the  States, 
and  with  the  general  expectation,  I  have  more  than 
once  intubated ;  but  we  shall  see,  as  the  experiment 
of  framing  the  new  system  proceeded,  that  the  views 
of  the  other  class  were  equally  correct ;  that  the 
addition  of  further  powers  to  the  existing  system  of 
the  Union  would  have  left  it  as  weak  and  inefficient 
as  it  had  been  before;  and  that  what  were  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  "  exigencies  of  the  Union  "  — 
which  was  but  another  name  for  the  wants  of  the 
States  —  could  only  be  provided  for  by  the  creation 
of  a  different  basis  for  the  government 

Another  fact  which  we  are  to  remember  is  the 
presence,  in  five  of  the  States  represented  in  the 
Convention,  of  lai^  numbers  of  a  distinct  race,  held 
in  the  condition  of  slaves.  Whatever  mode  of  con- 
stituting a  national  system  might  be  adopted,  if  it 
was  to  be  a  representative  government,  the  existence 
of  these  persons  must  be  recognized  and  provided 
for  in  some  way.  Whatever  ratio  of  representation 
might  be  estaWished,  —  whether  the  States  were  to 
be  represented  according  to  the  numbers  of  their 
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inhabitants,  or  according  to  their  wealth,  —  this  part 
of  the  population  of  the  slave-holding  States  pre- 
sented one  of  the  great  diflSiculties  to  be  encoun- 
tered. A  change  of  their  condition  was  not  now, 
and  never  had  been,  one  of  the  powers  which  those 
States  proposed  to  confide  to  the  Union.  In  no 
previous  form  of  the  confederacy  had  any  State  pro- 
posed to  surrender  its  own  control  over  the  condition 
of  persons  within  its  limits,  or  its  pow^  to  deter- 
mine what  persons  should  share  in  the  political 
rights  of  that  community ;  and  no  State  that  now 
took  part  in  the  new  eflFbrt  to  amiend  the  present 
system  of  the  Union  proposed  to  surrender  this 
control  over  its  own  inhabitants,  or  sought  to  ac- 
quire any  control  over  the  condition  of  persons 
within  any  of  the  other  States. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Convention  were  there- 
fore begun  with  the  necessary  concession  of  the  fact, 
that  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the  States,  and  that 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  that  condition  of 
large  masses  of  its  population  was  a  matter  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  the  authority  of  each  State  in 
which  they  were  found.  Not  only  was  this  conces- 
sion implied  in  the  terms  upon  which  the  States  had 
met  for  the  revision  of  the  national  system,  but  the 
£urther  concession  of  the  right  to  have  the  slave 
populations  included  in  the  ratio  of  representation 
became  equally  unavoidable.  They  must  be  re- 
garded either  as  persons  or  as  chattels.  If  they 
were  persons,  and  the  basis  of  the  new  government 
was  to  be  a  representation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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States  according  to  their  numbers,  —  the  only  mode 
of  representation  consistent  with  republican  govern- 
ment, —  their  precise  condition,  their  possession  or 
want  of  political  rights,  could  not  affect  the  proprie- 
ty  of  including  them  in  some  &m^  in  the  census, 
unless  the  basis  of  the  goyemment  should  be.  com- 
posed exclusiyely  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  States 
who  were  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
as  free.  The  large'  numbers  of  the  slaves  in  some 
of  the  States  wou^d  have  made  a  government  so 
constructed  entirely  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
would  have  placed  those  States,  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  enter  it, — as  they  never  could  have 
been,  —  in  a  position  of  inferiority  which  their 
wealth  and  importance  would  have  rendered  unjus- 
tifiable. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wealth  of  the 
States  was  to  be  the  measure  of  their  representation 
in  the  new  government,  the  slaves  must  be  included 
in  that  wealth,  or  they  must  be  treated  simply  as  pei> 
sons.  The  slaves  might  or  might  not  be  persons,  in 
the  view  of  the  law,  where  they  were  found ;  but 
they  were  certainly  in  one  sense  property  under  that 
law,  and  as  such  they  were  a  very  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  State.*  The  Confederation  had 
already  been  obliged  to  regard  them,  in  considering 
a  rule  by  which  the  States  should  contribute  to  the 
national  expenses.  They  had  found  it  to  be  just, 
that  a  State  should  be  required  to  include  its  slaves 
among  its  population,  in  a  certain  ratio,  when  it  was 
called  upon  to  sustain  the  national  burdens  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers ;  and  they  had  recommended 
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the  adoption  of  this  fundamental  rule  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  federal  Articles.^  Either  in  one  capaci- 
ty, therefore,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  h6th,  —  either 
as  persons  or  as  property,  or  as  both,  —  the  Union 
had  already  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
slaves.  In  framing  the  new  Union,  it  was  equally 
necessary,  as  soon  as  the  equality  of  representation 
by  States  should  give  place  to  a  proportional  and 
imequal  representation,  to  regard  these  inhabitants 
in  one  or  the  other  capacity,  or  in  both  capacities,  or 
to  leave  the  States  in  which  they  were  found,  and  to 
which  their  position  was  a  matter  of  grave  impor- 
tance, out  of  the  Union. 

This  difficulty  should  be  rightiy  appreciated  and 
fairly  stated  by  the  historian  who  attempts  to  de- 
scribe its  adjustment,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
regarded  by  the  reader.  What  reflections  may  arise 
upon  the  facts  that  we  have  to  consider,  —  what 
should  be  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  benevo- 
lence upon  the  whole  matter  of  slavery,  as  it  was 
dealt  with  or  affected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  —  may  perhaps  find  an  appropriate 
plai:^  in  some  future  discussion. 

Here,  however,  the  reader  must  approach  the 
threshold  of  the  subject  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  it  surrounded  by  many  and  complex  rela- 
tions.    History  should  undoubtedly  concern  itself 

^  Seethe  BesolTe  of  Congress,  gin  of  the  proportion  of  fhree 

passed  April  18»  178S,  proposing  fifUis,  in  counting  the  slaves.    See 

to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confeder-  post.    Chapter   U.   p.   48  ;   ante^ 

ation.    This  Besolve  was  the  ori-  Vol.  I.  p.  218,  note  2. 
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with  the  interests  of  man.  But  it  is  bound,  as  it 
makes  up  the  record  of  events  which  involve  the 
destinies  and  welfare  of  different  races,  to  look  at 
the  aggregate  of  human  happiness.  It  is  not  to 
rest,  for  its  final  conclusions,  in  seeming  or  in  real 
inconsistencies;  in  real  or  apparent  conflicts  be- 
tween opposite  principles ;  or  in  the  mere  letter  of 
those  adjustments  by  .which  such  conflicts  have  been 
avoided,  or  reconciled,  or  acknowledged.  It  is  to 
arrive  at  results.  It  is  to  draw  the  wide  deduction 
which  wiU  show  whether  human  nature  has  lost  or 
gained  by  the  conditions  and  iorms  of  national  ex- 
istence which  it  undertakes  to  describe.  As  the 
question  should  always  be,  in  such  inquiries,  wheth- 
er any  different  and  better  result  was  attainable 
tmder  all  the  dxcumstanoes  of  the  case,  —  a  ques- 
tion to  which  a  calm  and  dispassionate  ex^oiination 
will  generally  find  an  answer,  —  the  amount  of  pos- 
itive good  that  has  been  gained  for  all,  or  of  positive 
evil  that  has  been  averted  from  all,  is  the  true  justi- 
fication of  existing  institutions. 

The  Convention,  when  fully  organized,  embraced 
a  representation  from  all  the  States,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bhode  Island. 

Connecticut,  which  had  steadily  opposed  the  meas- 
ure of  a  Convention,^  came  into  it  at  a  late  period, 
and  did  not  send  a  delegation  until  a  fortnight  after 
the  time  appointed  for  its  session*'  It  had  always 
been  the  inclination  of  that  State  to  retain  in  her 

1  Madbon,  Elliot,  V.  9G.  «  Ibid.  124. 
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own  hands  the  regulation  of  commerce;  she  had 
taxed  imports  from  some  of  her  neighbors,  and  this 
advantage,  as  it  was  considered,  had  made  her  reluc- 
tant to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Union.  Her 
delegation  appeared  on  the  28th  of  May. 

That  of  New  Hampshire  was  not  appointed  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,^  and  did  not  appear  until  the 
23d  of  July.* 

Rhode  Island,  small  in  territory  and  in  numbers, 
but  favorably  situated  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
had  strenuously  resisted  every  effort  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Union.  Ever  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  people  of  that  State  had  clung 
to  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  their  situation,  of 
taxing  the  contiguous  States,  through  their  con- 
sumption of  commodities  brought  into  its  numerous 
and  convenient  ports.  For  this  object  they  had 
refused  their  assent  to  the  revenue  system  of  1783 ; 
and  as  the  &ilure  of  that  system  had  prevented  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
uniform  fiscal  regulations,  the  local  government  of 
Bhode  Island  adhered,  in  1786-7,  to  vdiat  they 
had  always  regarded  as  the  true  interest  of  their 
State.  They  did,  it  is  true,  appoint  delegates  to  the 
commercial  convention  at  Ann|ipoli8,  but  the  per- 
sons appointed  did  not  attend ;  and  when  the  resolve 
which  sanctioned  the  Convention  of  1787  was  adopt- 
ed in  Congress,  Rhode  Island  was  not  represented 
in  that  body. 

1  Elliot,  L  126.  •  Ibid.  851. 
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When  the  reconunendaiioii  of  the  Congress  came 
before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  party  in  fietvor  of  making  an 
appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Convention.  The 
mercantile  part  of  the  population  had  come  to  en- 
tertain more  libei^l  and  far-seeing  notions  of  their 
true  interests ;  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  &rmers  and  mechanics  had  been 
much  modified.  But  by  fiur  the  larger  portion  of 
the  people  —  wedded  to  a  system  of  paper  money, 
which  furnished  almost  their  sole  currency,  and 
vaguely  apprehending  that  a  new  government  for 
the  Union  would  destroy  it,  seeking  the  abolition 
of  debts,  public  and  private,  and  jealous  of  aU  in- 
fluence from  without  —  were  in  a  condition  to  be 
ruled  by  their  demagogues,  rather  than  to  be  en- 
lightened and  aided  by  their  statesmen*  In  May, 
the  l^^lature  rejected  a  proposition  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention ;  and  in  June, 
although  the  upper  house,  or  Grovemor  and  Coun- 
cil, embraced  the  measure,  it  was  again  negatived  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  by  a  large  majority.  The 
minority  then  formed  an  organization,  which  never 
lost  sight  of  the  national  relations  of  the  State,  and 
which  ^ally  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  the 
Union  under  the  new  Constitution,  in  1790. 

Immediately  after  the  first  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posal to  unite  with  the  other  States  in  reforming 
the  Confederation,  a  body  of  commercial  persons  in 
Providence  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  full  power  for  the  regu- 
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lation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
national  council,  and  that  effectual  arrangements 
should  also  be  made  for  giving  operation  to  the  ex- 
isting powers  of  Congress  in  their  requisitions  for 
national  purposes.  Their  object  in  this  communicap 
tion  was  to  prevent  an  impression  among  the  other 
States,  un&vorable  to  the  conmiercial  interests  of 
Rhode  Island,  from  growing  out  of  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  unrepresented  in  the  Convention. 
Expressing  the  hope  that  the  result  of  its  deliberar 
tions  would  be  to  "  strengthen  the  Union,  promote 
the  commerce,  increase  the  power,  and  establish  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,"  they  pledged  their  in- 
fluence and  best  exertions  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
that  result  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
signers  of  this  letter  formed  the  nucleus  of  that 
party  which  afterwards  fulfilled  the  pledge  thus 
given  to  the  Convention. 

The  absence  of  Rhode  Island  did  not  occasion  a 
serious  embarrassment  The  resolve  of  Congress 
recommending  the  Convention  did  not  expressly 
require  the  presence  of  all  the  States ;  and  the  com- 
missions given  by  each  of  the  States  which  adopted 
the  recommendation  clearly  implied  that  their  dele- 
gates were  to  meet  and  act  with  the  delegations  of 
such  other  States  as  might  see  fit  to  be  represented. 
The  communication  of  the  minority  party  in  Rhode 
Island  was  received  and  read,  and  the  interests  of 
that  State  were  attended  to  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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We  are  now  carefully  to  observe  the  position  of 
the  States  when  thus  assembled  in  Convention. 
Their  meeting  was  purely  voluntary ;  they  met  as 
equals ;  and  they  were  sovereign  political  communi- 
ties, whom  no  power  could  rightfully  coerce  into  a 
change  of  their  condition,  and  with  whom  such  a 
change  must  be  the  result  of  their  own  free  and 
intelligent  choice,  governed  by  no  other  than  the 
force  of  circumstances.  That  they  were  independent 
of  foreign  control  was  ascertained  by  the  Declara^ 
tion  of  Independence,  by  the  war,  and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  That  they  were  independent  of  each 
other,  except  so  far  as  they  had  made  certain  mutual 
stipulations  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  events  which  had  made  the 
people  of  each  State  its  rightful  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereigns. We  must  recur,  therefore,  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  position  in  which  the  States  now 
stood. 

When  tiie  States,  in  1781,  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy then  established,  they  reserved  their  free- 
dom, sovereignty,  and  independence,  and  every 
jurisdiction,  power,  and  right  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  compact,  these  separate  and  sovereign 
communities  committed  to  a  general  council  the 
management  of  certain  mterests  common  to  them 
all ;  in  that  council  they  were  represented  equally, 
each  State  having  one  vote;  but  as  neither  the 
powers  conferred  upon  that  body,  nor  the  restraints 
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imposed  by  the  States  upon  themselves,  were  to  be 
en&roed  by  any  agreed  sanctions,  the  parties  to  the 
compact  were  left  to  a  voluntary  performance  of 
their  stipulations.  Still,  there  were  certain  powers 
which  the  States  agreed  should  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  certain 
duties  towards  the  confederacy  which  they  agreed 
to  discharge ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  authority  and 
jurisdiction  had  been  conferred  upon  the  United 
States,  so  far  they  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
States*  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  was,  that  the 
powers  surrendered  were  ineffectual  for  the  want  of 
appropriate  means  c^  coercion. 

These  powers  the  States  did  not  propose  to  recalL 
The  Union  was  unbroken,  though  feeble,  and  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The  purpose  of 
all  was  to  strengthen  and  secure  its  powers,  to  add 
somewhat  to  their  number,  and  to  render  the  whole 
efficient  and  operative,  by  providing  some  form  of 
direct  and  compulsory  authority.  For  this  end,  as 
members  of  an  existing  confederacy,  in  possession  of 
all  the  powers  not  previously  delegated  to  the  Union, 
the  States  had  assembled  upon  the  same  equality, 
and  imder  the  same  form  of  representation,  with 
which  they  had  always  acted  in  the  Congress. 

As  the  States  had  conferred  certain  powers  upon 
the  Confederation,  so  it  was  equally  competent  to 
them  to  enlarge  and  add  to  those  powers.  They 
had  formed  State  governments,  and  established  writ- 
tra  constitutions.  But  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
not  their  governments,  held  the  supreme,  absolute. 
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and  uncontrollable  power.  They  had  created,  and 
they  could  modi£y  or  destroy ;  they  could  withdraw 
the  powers  conferred  upon  one  class  of  agents,  and 
bestow  them  upon  another  class.  What  was  want- 
ed was  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  by  involving  the  consent  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, would  avoid  the  appearance  and  the  reality 
of  revolution,  and  make  the  contemplated  changes 
consist  with  the  American  idea  of  constitutional 
action. 

Here  also  it  seems  proper  to  state  the  reasons 
why  the  process  of  framing  the  Constitution  is  so 
important  as  to  demand  a  careful  exhibition  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  to  whom  this  great  tmdertak- 
ing  was  intrusted. 

The  Convention  had  confessedly  no  power  to 
enact  or  establish  anything.  Jt  was  a  representa- 
tive body,  clothed  with  authority  to  agree  upon  a 
system  of  government  to  be  recommended  to  the 
adoption  of  their  constituents.  The  constituents 
were  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  confeder- 
acy, each  having  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the 
proceedings ;  but  neither  the  assent  nor  the  dissent 
of  a  State,  in  the  Convention,  to  the  whole  system, 
or  to  any  part  of  it,  bound  the  people  of  that  State 
to  receive  or  to  reject  it  when  it  should  come  before 
them.  Still,  the  results  of  the  various  determina- 
tions of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  this  body ;  the 
purposes  of  particular  provisions  which  those  results 
clearly  disclose ;  the  relations  which  they  evince  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  system,  —  are  all  of 
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the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  sense  in 
which  the  whole  ultimately  came  before  the  enact- 
ing authority  for  approval  or  rejection.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  majority  of  the  States  came  to  a  very  early 
determination  that  the  principle  of  the  government 
should  no  longer  be  that  of  an  exclusive  representa- 
tion of  States,  but  should  include  a  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  some  £tir 
and  equitable  ratio ;  if  they  adhered  to  this  through- 
out their  deliberations,  and  adjusted  everything  with 
reference  to  it;  and  if,  when  they  finally  provided 
for  a -mode  of  establishing  the  new  system,  they  sub- 
mitted it  directly  to  the  people  of  each  State  to  de- 
clare whether  they  would  be  so  represented,  —  it  is 
manifest  that  these  results  of  their  action  have 
much  to  do  with  the  inquiry.  What  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  present  government  of  the  United 
States] 

Every  student  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions 
in  the  national  Convention  should,  however,  be 
careful  not  to  extend  this  principle  of  general  in- 
terpretation to  the  views,  opinions,  or  arguments 
expressed  or  employed  by  individuals  in  that  assem- 
bly. The  line  of  argument  or  illustration  adopted 
by  different  members  may  be  more  or  less  important, 
as  tending  to  explain  the  scope  or  purpose  of  a 
particular  decision  arrived  at  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  arrangements  which  were  finally  entered 
into  as  mutual  concessions  or  compromises  between 
different  interests,  the  discussions  will  be  found  to 
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be  of  great  significance  and  importance.  But  it  is, 
after  all,  to  the  results  themselves,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  various  decisions  of  the  Con- 
v^ition,  as  indicated  by  the  votes  taken,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  landmarks  that  are  to  guide  our 
inquiries  into  the  fundamental  changes,  improve- 
ments, and  additions  proposed  by  the  Convention  to 
the  country,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  States. 


CHAPTER  II. 

C0N8TBITCT101T  OF  A  Leoiblatiye  Powkk.  —  Basis  of  Bbfrk- 

SENTATION,    AMD    EUUB    OF     SUFFRAGE. — PoWSBS    OF    LEGIS- 
LATION. 

The  Convention  having  been  organized,  Governor 
Randolph  of  Virginia^  submitted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, embracing  the  principal  changes  that  ought 
to  be  proposed  in  the  structure  of  the  federal 
system.       ^^ 

Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  also  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  government,  which,  with  Governor 
!Randolph's  resolutions,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  state  the 
details  of  these  several  systems ;  for  although  that 
introduced  by  Randolph  gave  a  direction  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  committee,  the  results  arrived  at 
were  in  some  respects  materially  different 

The  first  distinct  departure  that  was  made  from 
the  principles  of  the  Confederation  was  involved  in 
one  of  the  propositions  brought  forward  by  Governor 
Randolph,  "  that  a  National  government  ought  to 
be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  le^slative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary  " ;  and  as  this  proposition  was 

^  Edmund  Randolph.     See  anttj  Vol.  L  p.  480. 
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affirmed  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  six  States, 
it  is  important  to  understand  the. sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  than.^ 

Most  of  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution  seem  to 
have  considered  that  a  compact  between  sovereign 
States,  which  rested  for  its  efficapy  on  the  good  Mth 
of  the  parties,  and  had  no  other  compulsory  operap 
tion  than  a  resort  to  arms  against  a  delinquent 
member,  was  a  h  federal "  government  This  was 
the  principle  of  the  Confederation.  At  this  early 
stage  of  their  deliberations,  the  idea  which  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  favored  a  change  of  that  prin- 
ciple, when  they  spoke  of  a  "  national "  government, 
was  one  that  would  be  a  supreme  power  with  re- 
spect to  certain  national  objects  committed  to  it,  and 
that  would  have  some  kind  of  direct  compulsory 
action  upon  individuals-  This  distinction  was  un- 
derstood by  aU  to  be  real  and  important  It  led 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  formed  the  early  line  of  division  be- 
tween those  who  desired  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
system,  and  those  who  aimed  at  a  radical  change. 
The  former  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  more  effec- 
tive government,  and  supposed  that  the  Confederar 
tion  could  be  made  so  by  distributing  its  powers 
into  the  three  great  departments  of  a  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary ;  but  they  did  not  suggest  any 

1  Maasachiisetts,  FiBimsylvaiiiay  ed    (Colondi   Hamilton  ay,   Ms. 

Delaware,  Virginia,  Korth  Caro»  Yates  no).     Madison^  EHioti  V. 

lina»  Soath  Carolina,  ay,  6 ;  Con-  1S2, 1S4. 
necticat,  no,  1 ;  New  York  divid- 
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mode  by  which  those  powers  could  be  made  supreme 
over  the  authority  of  the  separate  States.  The  lat- 
ter contended,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
govemment  unless  it  were  a  supreme  power,  and 
that  there  could  be  but  one  supreme  power  over  the 
isame  subjects  in  the  same  community ;  that  supreme 
power  could  not  from  the  nature  of  things  act  on 
the  States  collectively,  in  the  usual  and  peaceful 
mode  in  which  the  operations  of  government  ought 
to  be  conducted^  but  that  it  must  be  able  to  reach 
individuals ;  and  that,  as  the  Confederation  could 
not  operate  in  this  way,  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers into  distinct  departments  would  be  no  in^rove- 
ment  upon  the  pires^t  condition  of  things. 

But  when  the  distinction  between  a  national  and 
a  federal  govemment  had  been  qq  far  developed,  the 
subject  was  still  left  in  a  great  degree  vague  and 
indeterminate. '  What  was  to  mark  this  distinqtion 
as  real,  and  give  it  practical  effect  ?  By  what  means 
was  the  government,  which.was  now,  as  all  admit- 
ted, a  mere  federal  league  between  fiovareign  States, 
to  become,  in  any  just  sense,  nationtd]  The  idea 
of  a  nation  implies  the  existence  of  a  people  united 
in  their  political  rights,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
political  interests.  A  national  govemment  must  be 
one  that  exercises  the  political  rights,  and  protects 
th^  political  interests,  of  sucl^  a  people.  But,  hith- 
erto, the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been 
divided  into  distinct  sovereignties ;  and  although  by 
the  Artides  of  Confederation  some  portion  of  the 
4»overeign  power  of  each  of  the  separate  Stat^  had 
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been  rested  in  a  general  government,  that  govern- 
ment liad  been  found  inefficient,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  great  power  that  had  been  reserved  to 
the  respective  States,  and  was  constantly  exerted 
by  them.  The  difficulty  was,  that  the  constituent 
parties  to  the  federal  union  were  themselves  politi- 
cal governments  and  sovereigns ;  the  people  of  the 
States  had  no  direct  representation,  and  no  direct 
suffrage,  in  the  general  legislature ;  and  as  in  a  re- 
publican government  the  representation  and  the  suf- 
frage must  determine  its  character,  it  became  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  establish  a  national  government  that 
would  embrace  the  political  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  States,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  rule  of  suf&age  must  be  changed. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  new  government  was 
to  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,  several  questions  at 
once  presented  themselves  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  national  legislature.  Was  it  to 
consist  of  one  or  of  two  louses  ?  and  if  the  latter, 
what  was  to  be  the  representation  and  the  rule  of 
suf&age  in  each] 

The  resolutions  of  Governor  Randolph  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  rule  of  suffrage,  before  the  com- 
mittee had  determined  on  the  division  of  the  legis- 
lative power  into  two  branches.  One  of  his  prop- 
ositions was,  "  That  the  rights  of  suf&age  in  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  in- 
habitants, as  the  one  or  the  other  rule  may  seem 
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best  in  different  cases.'*  This  was  no  sooner  pro- 
pounded, than  a  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the 
deputies  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  threat- 
ened to  impede  the  whole  action  of  the  Convention. 
They  declared  that  they  felt  restrained,  by  their 
commissions  from  assenting  to  any  change  of  the 
rule  of  suffrage,  and  announced  their  determination 
to  retire  from  the  Convention  if  such  a  change  were 
adopted.  The  firmness  and  address  of  Madison  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris  surmounted  this  obstacle.  They 
declared  that  the  proposed  change  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  national  government; 
but  they  consented  to  postpone  the  question,  having 
ascertained  that  it  would  finally  be  carried.^ 

The  committee  thereupon  immediately  determined 
that  the  national  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
branches,'  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  mode  of 
representation  and  sufi&age  in  both.  As  the  discus- 
sions proceeded,  the  members  became  divided  into 
two  parties  upon  the  general  siAject ;  the  one  was 
for  a  popular  basis  and  «  proportionate  representa- 
tion in  both  branches ;  the  other  was  in  &voi  of  an 
equal  representation  by  States  in.  both.  The  first 
issue  between  them  was  made  upon  the  House,  or 
what  was  termed  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  ui^ed,  that  to  give  the  elec- 
tion of  this  branch  to  the  people  of  the  States 
would  make  the  new  government  too  democratic; 

1  Ijdadison,  Elliot,  Y.  134, 135.        vbhes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  given 
3  Ibid.  135.    The  Tote  of  Penn-     for  a  single  house, 
sylvania,  in  compliance  with  the 
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that  the  people  were  unsafe  depositaries  of  such  a 
power,  not  because  they  wanted  virtue,  but  because 
they  were  liable  to  be  misled;  and  that  the  State 
legislatures  would  be  more  likely  to  appoint  suit- 
able persons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted 
that  an  election  of  the  more  numerous  branch  of 
the  national  legislature  by  the  people  would  intro- 
duce a  true  democratic  principle  into  the  govern- 
ment, and  this,  it  was  said,  was  necessary.  It  was 
urged  that  this  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to 
know  and  sympathize  with  every  part  of  the  com- 
mimity,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  not  only 
firom  different  parts  of  the  republic,  but  also  fix>m 
different  districts  of  the  larger  members  of  it  The 
broadest  posdble  basis,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  new  system ;  and  as  that  system  was 
to  be  republican,  a  direct  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  indispensable.  To  increase  the  weight  of 
the  State  legislatures,  by  making  them  electors  of 
the  national  legislature,  would  only  perpetuate  some 
of  the  worst  eyils  of  the  Confederation. 

A  decided  majority  of  the  States  sustained  the 
election  of  fhe  first  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture by  the  people.^  Great  efforts  were,  however, 
subsequently  made  to  change  this  decision ;  and  the 
discussion  which  ensued  on  a  motion  that  this 
branch  should  be  elected  by  the  State  legislatures, 
throws  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  govern^ 

1   MaaBachnaetts,    New    York,      South  Carolina,  no,  2 ;  Connecti- 
Pennsylyania,  Virginia,  North  Car-     cut  and  Delaware  divided. 
olina,  Georgia,  o^,  6;  New  Jeraej, 
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ment  which  the  friends  of  an  election  by  the  people 
were  aiming  to  establish.  From  that  discnssion  it 
appears  that  the  idea  was  already  entertained  of 
forming  a  government  that  shonld  have  a  vigorous 
authority  derived  directly  firom  the  people  of  the 
States,  — one  that  should  possess  both  the  force  and 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the  formation 
of  such  a  government  one  of  two  courses  was  neces- 
sary :  either  to  abolish  the  State  governments  alto- 
gether; or  to  leave  them  in  existence,  and  to  regard 
the  people  of  each  State  as  competent  to  with- 
draw from  their  local  governments  such  portions  of 
their  political  power  as  thev  might"  see  fit  to  bestow 
upon  a  national  government.  The  latter  plan  was 
undoubtedly  a  novelty  in  political  science;  for  no 
system  of  government  had  yet  been  constructed  in 
which  the  individual  stood  in  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject to  two  distinct  sovereignties,  each  possessed 
of  a  distinct  sphere,  and  each  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere.  But  if  the  American  doctrine  were  true, 
that  aU  supreme  power  resides  originally  in  the 
people,  and  that  all  governments  are  constituted  by 
them  as  the  agents  and  depositaries  of  that  power, 
there  could  be  no  incompatibility  in  such  a  system. 
The  people  who  had  deposited  with  a  State  govern- 
ment the  sovereign  power  of  their  community,  could 
withdraw  it  at  their  pleasure;  and  as  they  could 
withdraw  the  whole,  they  could  withdraw  a  part  of 
it  If  a  part  only  were  withdrawn,  or  rather,  if  the 
supreme  power  in  relation  to  particular  objects  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  State  governments,  and  vested 
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in  another  class  of  agents,  leaving  the  authority  of 
the  former  undiminished  except  as  to  those  partic- 
ular objects,  the  individual  might  owe  a  double 
allegiance,  but  there  could  be  no  confusion  of  his 
duties,  provided  the  powers  withdrawn  and  revested 
were  clearly  defined 

The  advocates  of  a  national  government,  besides 
and  beyond  the  intrusting  of  a  particular  jurisdic* 
tion  to  that  government,  wished  to  make  it  certain 
that  its  legislative  power,  in  each  act  of  legislation, 
should  rest  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  people. 
For  this  purpose  they  desired  to  avoid  all  agency  of 
the  State  governments  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  national  legislature.  They  held 
this  to  be  necessary  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  they  said  that  in  a  national  government  the 
peopla  must  be  represented ;  and  that  in  a  repub- 
lican system  the  real  constituent  should  act  directly, 
and  without  any  intermediate  agency,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  representative.  In  the  second  place, 
they  deduced  from  the  objects  of  a  national  gov- 
enunent  the  necessity  for  excluding  the  agency  of 
the  State  governments  in  the  appointment  of  those 
who  were  to  exercise  its  l^^lative  power.  Those 
objects,  they  contended,  were  not  fully  stated  by 
their  opponents.  The  latter  generally  regarded  the 
objects  of  the  Union  as  confined  to  defence  against 
foreign  danger  and  internal  disorder ;  the  power  to 
make  binding  treaties  with  foreign  countries;  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  power  to  derive 
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tevenues  therefrom.^  The  former  insisted  that  an- 
other great  object  must  be,  to  provide  more  effect- 
ually for  the  security  of  private  rights,  and  the 
stieady  dispensation  of  justice.  Mr.  Madison  de- 
clared that  republican  liberty  could  hot  long  exist 
under  the  abuses  of  it  which  had  been  practised  in 
som(3  of  the  States,  where  the  uncontrollable  power 
of  a  majority  had  enabled  debtors  to  elude  their 
creditors,  the  holders  of  one  species  of  property  to 
oppress  the  headers  of  another  species,  and  where 
paper  money  had  become  a  stupendous  fraud.  These 
evils  had  made  it  manifest  that  the  power  of  the 
State  governments,  even  in  Irelation  to  some  matters 
of  internal  legislation,  must  be  to  some  extent  re- 
strained ;  and  in  orda:  effectually  to  restrain  it,  the 
national  government  must,  in  the  construction  of  its 
departments,  as  well  as  in  its  powers,  be  derived 
directly  fix)m  the  people.* 

These  views  again  prevailed  as  to  the  first  branch, 
and  Mr.  Finckney's  proposition  for  electing  that 
branch  by  the  State  legislatures  was  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  three  States  in  the  afBinnative,  and  eight  in 
the  negative.^ 

But  as  soon  as  the  impracticability  of  abolishing 
the  State  governments  was  seen  and  admitted,  • — 
and  it  was  at  once  both  seen  and  admitted  by  some 

1  See  Mr.  Shennan's  remarks,  8    Connecticut,    New    Jersey* 

made  in  committee,  June  6 ;  Madi-  South  Carolina,  ay,  8 ;  Massachn- 

Bon,  Effiot,  v.  161.  setts,  New  ToA,   Pennsylvania, 

*  See  Mr.  Madison's  views,  as  Delaware,    Maryland,     Virginia, 

stated  in  his  debates,  Elliot,  V.  161.  North  Ciat>lina,  Georgia,  no,  8. 
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of  the  strongest  advocates  for  a  imtion^  govem- 
Bient,  — ^^it  became  apparent  to  a  large  part  of  the 
araembly,  that  to  exclude  those  govemin^ats  firom 
all  agency  in  the  election  of  both  branches  of 
ihe  national  legislature  would  be  inexpedient.  It 
would  obviously  have  been  theoretically  correct  to 
Imve  given  the  election  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  the  people  of  the  States,  especially  wh^i 
it  was  intended  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
portionate  repiresentation  of  the  people  of  the  States 
in  both  branches.^  But  the  necessity  for  providing 
some  means  by  which  the  States,  as  States,  might 
defend  themselves  against  encroachments  of  the  nar 
tional  government,  made  it  appuent  that  they  must 
become,  in  the  election,  a  eonstitu^t  part  of  the 
^tem.  No  mode  of  doing  this  presented  itself^ 
except  to  give  the  State  legislatures  the  appointment 
of  the  less  numerous  branch  of  the  ni^icmal  legislar 
tore,  —  a  provision  which  was.  finally  adopted  in  the 
annmittee  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States.^ 

The  results  thus  reached  had  settled  for  the  pres* 
ent  the  very  important  fiict,  that  the  people  of  the 
States  were  to  be  represented  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature ;  that  for  the  one  they  were  to  elect 
their  r^resentatives  direptly,  and  for  the  other  they 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  of  tiie  State. 

But  ^en  it  had  been  ascertained  by  whom  the 
members  of  the  two  branches  were  to  be  elected, 

1  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  &vor  of        ^  Mftdison,  Elliot,  Y.  170. 
tliis  plan,  and  Mr.  Madison  seems 
to  bave  &Tored  it 

VOL.  II.  6 
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there  lemained  to  be  determined  the  decisive  ques- 
tion, which  was  to  mark  still  more  effectively  the 
distinction  between  a  purely  national  and  a  purely 
federal  government,  namely,  the  rule  of  suffrage,  or 
the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  national  legislar 
ture. 

The  rule  of  suffrage  adopted  in  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of 
necessity;  for  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
relative  importance  of  each  Colony ;  and,  moreover, 
that  Congress  was  in  fact  an  assembly  of  committees 
of  the  different  Colonies,  called  together  to  deliberate 
in  what  mode  they  could  aid  each  other  in  obtaining 
a  redress  of  their  several  grievances  £rom  Parliament 
and  the  Crown.  But  while,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  oase,  they  assigned  to  each  Colony  one  vote  in 
the  Congress,  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  relative  wealth  or  population  of  the  Colonies 
must  regulate  their  siiiSrage  in  any  future  system  of 
continental  legislation.^  The  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment formed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  operated  to  postpone  the  arrival  of  this  period; 
because  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  that  system 
that  each  State  should  have  an  equal  voice  with 
every  other.  This  system  was  the  result  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  State  governments,  each  of  which  had 
become  the  present  depositary  of  the  political  pow- 
ers of  an  independent  people. 

But  if  this  system  were  to  be  changed,  —  if  the 

1  AnU,  Vol.  I.  Book  I.  ch.  I.  pp.  15-17. 
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people  of  the  States  were  to  be  represented  in  each 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  —  some  ratio  of 
representation  must  be  adopted,  or  the  idea  of  con- 
necting them  as  a  nation  with  the  government  that 
was  to  be  instituted  must  be  abandoned  It  was 
obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  larger  States,  such 
as  Yii^inia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts, — 
then  the  three  leading  States  in  point  of  popula- 
tion, —  to  have  a  proportionate  representation  of 
their  whole  inhabitants,  without  reference  to  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  smaller  States  to  insist  on  an 
equality  of  votes  in  the  national  legislature,  or  at 
least  on  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  that  would  exclude 
some  portions  of  the  population  of  the  great  States. 
Some  of  the  lesser  States  were  exceedingly  strenu- 
ous in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  these  objects,  and 
more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
declared  their  purpose  to  form  a  union  on  no  other 
basis. 

In  this  posture  of  things  the  alternatives  were, 
either  to  form  no  union  at  all,  or  only  to  form  one 
between  the  large  States  willing  to  unite  on  the 
basis  of  proportionate  representation;  or  to  abol- 
ish the  State  governments,  and  throw  the  whole 
into  one  mass;  or  to  leave  the  distinctions  and 
boundaries  between  the  different  States,  and  adopt 
some  equitable  ratio  of  suffrage,  as  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  in  the  national  legislature. 
The  latter  course  was  adopted  in  the  committee,  as 
to  the  first  branch,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  in  the 
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affiimatiTe,  against  thiee  in  the  native,  one  being 
divided*^ 

The  qnestion  was  then  to  be  deteimined,  by  what 
ratio  the  representation  of  the  different  States  should 
be  regulated ;  and  here  again  any  one  of  several 
expedients  might  be  adopted.  The  basis  of  repie* 
sentation  might  be  made  to  consist  of  the  whole 
number  of  voters,  or  those  on  whom  the  States  had 
conferred  the  elective  firanchise ;  (nt  it  might  be  con- 
fined to  the  white  inhabitants,  excluding  all  oHier 
races ;  or  it  might  include  all  the  &ee  inhabitants  of 
every  race,  exduding  only  the  slaves ;  or  it  might 
embrace  the  wliole  population  of  each  State.  Seme 
examination  of  each  of  these  plans  will  illustrate 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered. 

To  have  adopted  the  number  of  legal  voters  of 
tlie  States  as  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  na- 
tional legislature  would  have  been  to  adopt  a  sys^ 
tem  in  which  there  were  great  existing  inequalities. 
The  elective  franchise  had  been  conferred  in  the 
different  States  upon  very  different  principles;  it 
was  very  broad  in  some  of  the  States,  and  much 
narrower  in  others,  according  to  their  peculiar  pcd- 
icy  and  manners.  These  inequalities  could  scarcely 
have  been  removed;  for  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
some  of  the  States  was  more  or  less  connected  with 
their  systems  of  descent  and  distribution  of  property, 
and  those  systems  could  not  readily  be  changed,  so 

^  Masaachiuetts,  Oonneeticat,  ay,  7;  New  York,  iNew  Jexaej^ 
PennsylyaniayVir^nia, North  Car-  Delaware,  no,  8;  Maryland,  dl- 
olkia,   SoQth   CaroEoa,   Georgia,     Tided. 
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88  to  adapt  the  conditioii  of  society  to  the  new  in^ 
terest  of  representatioii  and  influence  in  the  general 
goyenunent  Hii«  plan  ivas,  thexefoxe,  out  of  the 
qtieatlon. 

It  was  nearly  as  impracticable)  also,  to  conjSne  the 
basis  of  rejMtesentation  to  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  States.  Some  of  the  States — such  as  Massa^ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rho^  Island,  New  York,  and 
Fennsylyania,  in  which  slavery  was  already,  or  was 
tdthnately  to  become,  extinct,  and  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  where  slavery  was  likely  to 
remain  • —  had  large  numbers  of  free  blacks.  Th^e 
inhabitants,  who  were  regarded  as  citizens  in  some 
of  the  States,  but  not  in  others,  were  in  all  a  part  ct 
their  populations,  contributiog  to  swell  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  State,  and 
thus  to  raise  it  in  the  scale  of  relative  rank.  Their 
personal  consequence,  or  social  rank,  was  a  thing 
too  remote  for  special  inquiry.  A  State  that  ccnir 
tained  five  or  ten  thousand  of  these  inhabitants 
might  weU  say,  that,  although  of  a  distinct  race,  they 
formed  an  aggr^;ate  portion  of  its  free  population, 
too  large  to  be  omitted  vnthout  opening  the  door  to 
inquiries  into  the  condition  and  importance  of  other 
dasses  of  its  free  inhabitants.  This,  was  the  situa- 
tion of  all  the  Northern  States  except  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  well  as  of  all  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States ;  and  it  vras  especially  true  of  Virginia,  which 
had  nearly  twice  as  many  free  colored  persons  as 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

It  vras  equally  impracticable  to  farm  a  national 
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goveminent  in  which  the  basis  of  representation 
should  be  confined  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  The  five  States  of  Maryland,  Vii^inia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in- 
cluding their  slaves,  were  found  by  the  first  census, 
taken  three  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  contain  a  fraction  less  than  one  half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Union.^  In  three  of  those 
States  the  slaves  were  a  little  less  than  half,  and  in 
two  of  them  they  were  more  than  half,  as  numerous 
as  the  whites.^  There  was  no  good  reason,  there- 
fore,—  except  the  theoretical  one  that  a  slave  can 
have  no  actual  voice  in  government,  and  consequent- 
ly does  not  need  to  be  represented,  —  why  a  class  of 
States  containing  nearly  half  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  confederacy  should  consent  to  exclude  such 
large  masses  of  their  populations  firom  the  basis  of 
representation,  and  thereby  give  to  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  each  of  the  other  eight  States  a  relatively 
lai^r  share  of  legislative  power  than  would  fall 
to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  States  thus  situated. 
The  objection  arising  £rom  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  slaves  would  have  had  great  weight, 
and  indeed  ought  to  have  been  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  the  object  had  been  to  efface  the  boundaries 
of  the  States,  and  to  form  a  purely  consolidated  re- 
public.   But  thb  purpose,  if  ever  entertained  at  all. 


1  Tliey  contained  1,793,407  in-         >  See  tlie  census  of  1790,  poM^ 
haUtants ;  the  other  eight  States     p.  65, 
had  1,845,595  when  the  federal 
census  of  1790  iras  taken. 
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ootild  not  be  followed  by  the  firamers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  found  it  indispensable  to  leave  the 
States  still  in  possession  of  their  distinct  political 
organizations,  and  of  all  the  sovereignty  not  neces- 
sary to  be  conferred  on  the  central  power,  which 
they  were  endeavoring  to  create  by  bringing  the 
free  people  of  these  several  communities  into  some 
national  relations  with  each  other.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  regard  the  peculiar  social  con- 
dition of  each  of  the  States,  and  to  construct  a 
system  of  representation  that  would  place  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  distinct  State  upon  as  near  a 
footing  of  political  equality  with  the  tree  inhabitants 
of  the  other  States  as  might,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  practicable.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  treating  the  slaves  as  an  integral  part  of  Ihe 
population  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  found, 
and  by  assuming  the  population  of  the  States  as  the 
true  basis  of  their  relative  representation. 

It  was  upon  this  idea  of  treating  the  slaves  as 
inhabitants,  and  not  as  chattels,  or  property,  that 
the  original  decision  was  made  in  d^ie  committee  of 
the  whole,  by  which  it  was  at  first  determined  to 
include  them.^  Having  decided  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  equitable  ratio  of  represcj^tation,  the  commit- 


^  Hie  population  of  tlie  States  for  in  the  text,  as  a  part  of  the 

was  adopted  in  the  committee  of  aggregate  popiUatUm ;  and  it  was 

the  whole,  instead  of  their  qno-  not  until  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 

tas  of  contribution,  which,  in  one  proceedings  that  this  result  was 

or  another  form,  was  the  altema-  defended  on  the  ground  of  their 

tire  proposition.    The  slares  were  forming   part   of   the    aggregate 

included,  in  a  proportion  accounted  toeo^  of  the  State.  • 
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tee  went  on  to  declare  that  the  basis  of  representa* 
tion  ought  to  include  the  whole  number  of  white 
and  other  free  citiz^is  and  inhabitants,  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servi* 
tude  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  they  then  added  to 
the  population  thus  described  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons  not  comprehended  in  that  description,  ex* 
cept  Indians  not  paying  taxes.  The  proportion  of 
three  fifths  was  borrowed  from  a  rule  which  had  ob« 
tained  the  sanction  of  nine  States  in  Gongreta,  in  the 
year  1783,  when  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  baofs 
of  contribution  by  the  States  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Union  from  property  to  population.^  At  that  time, 
the  slaveholding  SteAes  had  consented  that  three 
fiftihs  of  their  slaves  should  be  counted  in  the  caisus 
which  was  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  contributions; 
and  they  now  asked  that,  in  the  apportionment 
of  representatives,  these  persons  might  still  be  re* 
garded  as  inhabitants  of  the  State,  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  rule  was  adopted  in  the  committee,  with  the 
dissent  of  only  two  States,  New  Jersey  and  Dda- 
ware ;  but  on  the  original  question  of  substituting 
an  equitable  ratio  of  representation  for  the  equality 
of  suffrage  that  prevailed  under  the  Confederation, 
New  York  tmited  with  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
in  the  opposition,  and  the  vote  of  Maryland  was 
divided. 

The  next  step  was  to  settle  the  rule  of  suffrage  in 
the  Senate ;  and  although  it  was  earnestly  contended 

1  Ante^  YoL  I.  Book  H  ch.  HI.      of  the  proportion  of  three  fifUw  ii 
p.  219,  note  2,  where  the  origin     explained. 
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that  the  smaller  States  would  never  agree  to  any 
other  principle  than  an  equality  of  votes  in  that 
body,^  it  was  determined  in  the  committee,  by  a  vote 
of  six  States  against  five,  that  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation should  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  branch.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  originally  a  majority  of  the 
States  were  in  favor  of  a  numerical  representation  in 
both  branches.  The  three  States  of  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Massachusetts,  the  leading  States  in 
population,  and  with  them  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  found  it  at  present  for  their 
interest  to  adopt  this  basis  for  both  houses  of  the 
national  legislature.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  numerical  representation,  that  the  slaves 
should  be  included ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  time  any  delegate  from  a  Northern  State  inter- 
posed any  objection,  except  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  r^arded  the  slaves  as  "property," 
and  said  that  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  North 
might  as  well  be  included.  But  the  State  which  he 
represented  was  at  this  time  pressing  for  the  rights 
of  population,  and  for  a  system  in  which  population 
should  have  its  due  influence ;  and  her  vote,  as  well 
as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  was  accordingly  given  for  the 
principle  which  involved  an  admission  of  the  slaves 
into  the  basis  of  representation,  and  for  the  propo]> 
tion  which  the  slave  States  were  willing  to  take. 


1  Bj  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  CaroUna,  Georgia,  ay,  6 ;  Connect- 

EOswOTtli.  icut,  New  York,  New  Jersey ,  Del^ 

s  MaflBacliiiaetta,  Penns^rlYania,  awaro;  Maryland,  no,  5.  Elliot,  Y. 

Virginia,  North   Carolina,  Sonth  182. 
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These  transactions  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
are  quite  important,  because  they  show  that  the 
original  line  of  division  between  the  States,  on  the 
subject  of  representation,  was  drawn  between  the 
States  having  the  preponderance  of  population  and 
the  States  that  were  the  smallest  in  point  of  num- 
bers. When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this 
Ime  of  di\dsion  changed,  what  combinations  a  nearer 
view  of  all  the  consequences  of  numerical  represen- 
tation may  have  brought  about,  and  how  the  con- 
flicting interests  were  finally  reconciled,  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  What  we  are  here  to  record  is  the  dec- 
laration of  the  important  principle,  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  was  to  be  one  in 
which  the  free  people  of  the  States  were  to  be 
represented,  and  to  be  represented  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  which  their  respective 
States  contained,  counting  those  held  in  servitude  in 
a  certain  ratio  only. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  powers^  of 
the  national  legislature  were  to  be  r^^ated,  were 
declared  with  a  great  degree  of  unanimity.  That  it 
ought  to  be  invested  with  all  the  legislative  powers 
belonging  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was 
conceded  by  alL  This  was  followed  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  declaration  of  a  principle,  which  was 
intended  as  a  general  description  of  a  class  of  pow- 
ers that  would  require  subsequent  enumeration, 
namely,  that  the  legislative  power  ought  to  embrace 
all  cases  to  which  the  State  legislatures  were  incom- 
petent, or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United 
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States  would  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  State 
legislation.  But  the  committee  also  went  much 
farther,  and  without  discussion  or  dissent  declared 
that  there  ought  also  to  be  a  power  to  n^;atiye  aU 
laws  passed  by  the  several  States  contravening,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the  Articles 
of  Union,  or  any  treaties  mede  under  the  authority 
of  the  Union.* 

The  somewhat  crude  idea  of  making  a  negative 
on  State  legislation  a  legislative  power  of  the  na- 
tional government,  shows  that  the  admirable  dis- 
covery had  not  yet  been  made  of  exercising  such  a 
control  through  the  judicial  department  Without 
such  a  control  lodged  somewhere,  the  national  pre- 
rogatives could  not  be  defended,  however  extensive 
they  might  be  in  theory.  There  had  been,  as  Mr. 
Madison  well  remarked,  a  constant  tendency  in  the 
States  to  encroach  on  the  federal  authority,  to  violate 
national  treaties,  to  infringe  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  each  other,  and  to  oppress  the  weaker  party 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  expedient 
that  seemjed  at  first  to  be  the  proper  remedy,  and, 
as  was  then  supposed,  the  only  one  that  could  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  force,  was  to  give  the 
general  government  a  power  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  exercised  over  the  legislation  of  the  Col- 
onies by  the  crown  of  England,  before  the  Eevolu- 
tion;  and  there  were  some  important  members  of 
the  Convention  who  at  this  time  thought  that  this 

1  Madiaon,  Elliot,  V.  189. 
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power  ought  to  be  universal^  They  considered  it 
impracticable  to  draw  a  line  between  the  cases  prop- 
er and  improper  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  negative, 
and  they  argued  from  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
of  such  a  power,  that  it  ought  to  embrace  all  cases. 

But  here  the  complex  nature  of  the  government 
which  they  were  obliged  to  establish  made  it  neces- 
sary to  depart  from  the  theoretical  correctness  of  a 
general  principle.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  power  in  the 
general  government  to  control  their*  whole  legisla- 
tion. As  the  direct  authority  of  the  national  leg- 
islature was  to  extend  only  to  certain  objects  of 
national  concern,  or  to  such  as  the  States  were  in- 
competent to  provide  for,  all  the  political  powers  of 
the  States,  the  surrender  of  which  was  not  involved 
in  the  grant  of  powers  to  the  national  head,  must 
remain ;  and  if  a  general!  superintendence  of  State 
legislation  were  added  to  the  specific  powers  to  be 
conferred  on  the  central*  authority,  there  would  be 
in  reality  but  one  supreme  power  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  general  government  might  see  fit  to  ex- 
ercise its  prerogative.  The  just  and  proper  sphere 
of  the  national  government  must  be  the  limit  of  its 
power  over  the  legislation  of  the  States.  In  that 
sphere  it  must  be  supreme,  as  the  power  of  each 
State  within  its  own  sphere  must  also  be  supreme. 
Neither  of  them  shoidd  encroach  upon  the  prerog- 

1  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mr.  Shennan,  Mr.  Bedford,  and 
C.  Pincknej,  Mr.  Dickinson.  On  Mr.  Bader  strenuously  opposed 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Williamson,      thb  plan. 
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atires  of  the  other ;  and  while  it  was  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  arm  the  national  government  with  some 
power  to  defend  itself  against  such  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  there  could  be  no  real 
necessity  for  making  this  power  extend  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  Those  exigencies  would  be 
determined  by  the  objects  that  might  be  committed 
to  the  legislation  of  the  central  authority ;  and  if  a 
mode  could  be  devised,  by  which  the  StsAes  could 
be  restrained  from  interfering  with  or  interrupting 
the  just  exercise  of  that  authority,  all  that  was  re- 
quired would  be  accomplished.* 

But  to  do  this  by  means  of  a  n^;ative  that  was  to 
be  classed  among  the  legislative  powers  of  the  new 
government,  was  to  commit  the  subject  of  a  sup- 
posed conflict  between  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
State  and  the  national  governments  to  an  unfit  arbi- 
tration. Such  a  question  is  of  a  judicial  nature,  and 
belongs  properly  to  a  department  that  has  no  direct 
interest  in  maintaining  or  enlarging  the  prerogatives 
of  the  government  whose  powers  are  involved  in  it. 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  come 
fresh  from  the  inconveniences  and  injustice  that  had 
resulted  from  the  unrestrained  legislative  powers  of 
the  States.  Some  of  them  believed  it,  therefore,  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  paramount  over  the  authority  of  each  sepa- 
rate State ;  and  a  negative  upon  State  legislation,  to 

1  Accordingly,  a  proposition  to  votes  of  three  States  only,  viz. 
extend  the  negatire  on  State  leg-  Massachusetts,  Pennsylyania,  and 
islation  to  all  cases  received  the     Tirginia. 
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be  exercised  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  national 
government,  seemed  to  be  the  readiest  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  object  Some  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  power  was  to  operate  strike 
us,  at  the  present  day,  as  singularly  strange.  No 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  Madison,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  arising  from  the  practical  difficulties  in 
subjecting  all  the  legislation  of  all  the  States  to  the 
revision  of  a  central  power,  thought  at  this  time 
that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  might 
be  issued  into  each  State,  in  order  to  give  a  tempo- 
rary assent  to  laws  of  urgent  necessity.  He  sug- 
gested also  that  the  negative  might  be  lodged  in  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  dispense  with  constant  sessions 
of  the  more  numerous  branch. 

But  the  radical  objection  to  any  plan  of  a  nega- 
tive on  State  legislation,  as  a  legislative  power  of  tiie 
general  government,  was,  that  it  would  not  in  fact 
dispense  with  the  use  of  force  against  a  State  in  the 
last  resort  If,  after  the  exercise  of  the  power,  the 
State  whose  obnoxious  law  had  been  prohibited 
should  see  fit  to  persist  in  its  course,  force  must  be 
resorted  to  as  the  only  ultimate  remedy.  How  dif- 
ferent, how  wise,  was  the  expedient  subsequently 
devised,  when  the  appropriate  office  of  the  judicial 
power  was  discerned,  —  a  power  that  waits  calmly 
until  the  clashing  authorities  of  the  State  and  the 
nation  have  led  to  a  conflict  of  right  or  duty  in  some 
individual  case,  and  then  peacefully  adjudicates,  in 
a  case  of  private  interest,  the  great  question,  with 
which  of  the  two  governments  resides  the  power  of 
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prescribing  the  paramount  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
citizen !  Disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  State  may, 
it  is  true,  still  follow  after  such  an  adjudication,  and 
against  an  open  array  of  force  on  the  one  side  noth- 
ing but  force  remains  to  be  employed  on  the  other. 
But  the  great  preventive  of  this  dread  necessity  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  an  adjudica- 
tion by  a  tribunal  that  commands  the  confidence  of 
all,  and  in  the  moral  influence  of  judicial  determina- 
tions over  a  people  accustomed  to  submit  not  only 
their  interests,  but  their  feelings  even,  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  juridical  discussion  and  decision. 
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N.  B.  —  In  thb  abstract  Maine  is  not  inckded  in  Massachusetts,  nor 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  the  States  fit>m  which  thej  were  severed. 


New  Hampshire, 

^  WUtw. 

Free  Colored. 

Slaree. 

Total. 

141,111 

630 

158 

141,899 

Massachusetts, 

373,254 

5.463 
3,469 

378,717 

Rhode  Iskind, 

64,689 

952 

69,110 

Connecticut, 

282,581 

2,801 

2,759 

238,141 

New  York, 

814,142 

4,654 
2,762 

21,324 

840,120 

New  Jersey, 

169,954 

11,423 

184,139 

Pennsylvania, 

424,099 

6,587 

8,787 

434,873 

Delaware, 

46,810 

3,899 

8,887 

59,096 

Maryland, 

208,649 

8,048 

103,086 

819,728 

Yii^nia, 

442,115 

12,765 

293,427 

748,307 

North  Carolina, 

288,204 

4,975 

100,572 

893,751 

South  Carolina, 

140,178 

1,801 

107,094 

249,073 

Geoi|5ia, 

Aggregate, 

52,886 

898 

29,264 

82,548 

2,898,172 

58,197 

682,633 

3,689,002 

Total  population  of  the  eight  States  in  1790,  in  which  slavery  had  been 
or  has  since  been  abolished,  1,845,595. 

Total  population  of  the  five  States  in  1790,  in  which  shivery  existed, 
and  still  exists,  1,793,407. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONSTHUCTIOK    OF    THB    EXECUTIVE    AND    THE    JUDICIART. 

The  construction  of  a  national  executiye,  although 
not  surrounded  by  so  many  inherent  practical  diffi- 
culties as  the  formation  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  great  many  oppo- 
site theories.  The  questions,  of  how  many  persons 
the  executive  ought  to  consist,  in  what  mode  the 
appointment  should  be  made,  and  what  were  to  be 
its  relations  to  the  legislative  power,  were  attended 
with  great  diversities  of  opinion. 

The  question  whether  the  executive  should  con- 
sist of  one,  or  of  more  than  one  person,  was  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  office.  Foreseeing  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  an  office  of  great  power,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  thought  that  a  single 
executive  would  approach  too  nearly  to  the  model 
of  the  British  government  These  persons  consid- 
ered that  the  great  requisites  for  an  executive  de- 
partment —  vigor,  despatch,  and  responsibility  — 
could  be  foimd  in  three  persons  as  well  as  in  one. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  favored  the  plan  of  a 
single  magistrate,  maintained  that  the  prerogatives 
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of  the  British  monarchy  would  not  necessarily  fur- 
nish the  model  for  the  executive  powers ;  and  that 
unity  in  the  executive  would  be  the  best  safeguard 
against  tyranny. 

But  this  point  connected  itself  with  the  question, 
whether -the  executive  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
council,  and  the  latter  proposition  again  involved 
the  consideration  of  the  precise  relation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  the  legislative  power.  That  a  negative  of 
some  kind  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature  was  es- 
sential to  the  independence  of  the  executive,  was  a 
truth  in  political  science  not  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Whether  it  should  be  a  qualified  or  an  ab- 
solute negative  was  the  real,  and  almost  the  sole 
question;  for  although  there  were  some  who  held 
the  opinion  that  no  such  power  ought  to  be  given, 
it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  its  necessity  was 
well  understood  by  the  larger  part  of  the  assembly. 
In  the  first  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  negative 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
encroachments  of  the  legislature  on  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  other  departments.  It  was  supposed 
that,  although  the  boundaries  of  the  legislative 
authority  might  be  marked  out  in  the  Constitution, 
the  executive  would  need  some  check  against  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  its  own  prerogatives; 
and  that,  as  the  judicial  department  might  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  dangers,  the  power  of  resisting 
these  also  could  be  best  exercised  by  the  executive. 
But  an  absolute  negative  for  any  purpogfe  was  &/- 

TOL.  II.  8 
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vored  by  only  a  very  few  of  the  members,  and  the 
proposition  first  adopted  was  to  give  the  executive 
alone  a  revisionary  check  upon  legislation,  which 
should  not  be  absolute  if  it  were  afterwards  over- 
ruled by  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture.^ 

But  inasmuch  as  this  provision  would  leave  the 
precise  purposes  of  the  check  undetermined,  and  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  subject  the  whole  of  the 
legislative  acts  to  revision  and  control  by  the  execu- 
tive, some  of  the  members  desired  that  the  judiciary, 
or  a  convenient  number  of  the  judges,  might  be 
added  to  the  executive  as  a  council  of  revision. 
Among  these  persons  were  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  former  expressed  a  very  decided  opin- 
ion, that,  whether  the  object  of  a  revisionary  power 
was  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  legislature 
on  the  other  departments,  or  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  at  large,  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws 
unwise  in  principle  or  incorrect  in  form,  there  would 
be  great  utility  in  annexing  the  wisdom  and  weight 
of  the  judiciary  to  the  executive.  But  this  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  States, 
and  the  power  was  left  by  the  committee  as  it  had 
been  settled  by  their  former  decision.  These  pro- 
ceedings, however,  do  not  furnish  any  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  revisionary 
check. 

But  before  this  feature  of  the  Constitution  had 

1  Adopted  hy  the  votes  of  eight      and  Maryland  voting  in  the  neg- 
States  i^ainst  two, —  Connecticut     ative. 
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been  settled  by  the  committee,  they  had  determined 
on  a  mode  in  which  the  executive  should  be  ap- 
pointed. It  is  singular  that  the  idea  of  an  election 
of  the  executive  by  the  people,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  found  so  little  favor  at  first,  that  on  its 
first  introduction  it  received  the  votes  of  but  two 
States.  Since  the  executive  was  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  legislative  will,  it  was  argued  by  some  members 
that  it  ought  to  be  wholly  dependent,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  ex- 
perience of  New  York  and  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  —  where  the  election  of  the  first  magis- 
trate by  the  people  had  been  successfully  practised, — 
and  the  danger  that  the  legislature  and  the  candi- 
dates might  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  constant  intrigues  for  the  office,  were 
tiie  arguments  employed  by  others.  Upon  the  in- 
troduction of  a  proposition  that  the  States  be  divid- 
ed into  districts,  for  the  election  by  the  people  of 
electors  of  the  executive,  two  States  only  recorded 
their  votes  in  its  favor,  and  eight  States  voted  against 
it.^  By  the  vote  of  eight  States  it  was  then  deter- 
mined that  the  executive  should  be  elected  by  the 
national  legislature  for  the  term  of  seven  years  ;^ 
and  subsequently  it  was  determined  that  the  execu- 
tive should  be  ineligible  to  ^a  second  term,  of  office, 
and  should  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  con- 
viction of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty.     A  single 

1  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  ay,      North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
S;     Massachuaetfai,    Connecticut,      Georgia,  no,  8. 
New  Yotic,    Delaware,   '^^rginia,        *  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  no. 
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executive  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
against  three.'  After  the  mode  in  which  the  nega- 
tive was  to  be  exercised  had  been  settied,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  appointment,  and  vest  it  in 
the  executives  of  the  States.  But  this  proposal  was 
decisively  rejected.* 

The  judiciary  was  the  next  department  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  government  that  remained  to  be 
provided.  like  the  executive,  it  was  a  branch  of 
sovereign  power  unknown  to  the  Confederation. 
The  most  palpable  defect  of  that  government,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe,  was 
the  entire  want  of  sanction  to  its  laws.  It  had  no 
judicial  system  of  its  own  for  decree  and  execution 
against  individuals.  All  its  legislation,  both  in  na- 
ture and  form,  prescribed  duties  to  States.  The 
observance  of  these  duties  could  only  be  enforced 
against  the  parties  on  whom  they  rested,  and  this 
could  be  done  only  by  military  power.  But  it  was 
the  peculiar  and  anomaloiis  situation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Confederacy,  that  the  power  to  employ  force 
against  its  delinquent  members  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  it  by  the  Articles  of  Union ; 
and  that  it  could  not  be  implied  £rom  the  general 
purposes  and  provisions  of  that  instrument,  without 
a  seeming  infraction  of  the  article  by  which  the 
States  had  reserved  to  themselves  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right  not  "expressly"  delegated 
to  the  United  States.     If  this  objection  was  well 

1  New  York,   Delaware,   and         3  Nine  States  voted  against  it, 
lilaryland,  no.  and  one  (Delaware)  was  divided. 
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founded,  — -  and  it  was  universally  held  to  be  so,  — 
we  may  well  concur  in  the  remark  of  The  Feder- 
alist, that  ^^  the  United  States  presented  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  of  a  goyemment  destitute  even  of 
the  shadow  of  constitutional  power  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  its  o>vn  laws."  ^ 

The  Confederation,  too,  had  found  it  to  be  entire- 
ly impracticable  to  rely  on  the  tribunals  of  the 
States  for  the  execution  of  its  laws.  Such  a  re- 
liance in  a  confederated  government  presupposes 
that  the  party  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  laws  or 
ordinances  of  the  confederacy  will  try,  condemn, 
and  punish  itself  The  whole  history  of  our  Con- 
federation evinces  the  fotility  of  laws  requiring  the 
obedience  of  States,  and  proceeding  upon  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  enforce  that  obedience  upon 
themselves. 

The  necessity  for  a  judicial  department  in  the 
general  government  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  "  exigencies  of  the  Union,"  for 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking 
to  provide.  The  place  which  that  department  was 
to  occupy  in  a  national  system  could  be  clearly  de- . 
duced  from  the  office  of  the  judiciary  in  all  systems 
of  constitutional  government  That  office  is  to  ap- 
ply to  the  subjects  of  the  government  the  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  legislative  power  for  disobedience  of 
the  laws.  Disobedience  of  the  lawful  commands  of 
a  government  may  be  punished  or  prevented  in  two 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  21. 
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modes.  It  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  mili- 
tary power,  without  adjudication ;  or  it  may  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  a  tribimal,  which  adjudicates, 
ascertains  the  guilty  parties,  and  applies  to  them  the 
(Coercion  of  the  civil  power.  This  last  is  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  a  judiciary ;  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  discharged  effectually,  the  judiciary  that  is 
to  perform  this  office  must  be  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  laws  it  is  to  enforce.  It  is  essential  to 
the  supremacy  of  a  government,  that  it  should  adju- 
dicate on  its  own  powers,  and  enforce  its  own  laws ; 
for  if  it  devolves  this  prerogative  on  another  and 
subordinate  authority,  the  final  sanction  of  its  laws 
can  only  be  by  a  resort  to  military  power  directed 
against  those  who  have  refused  to  obey  its  lawful 
commands. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  the  means 
of  coercion,  without  a  resort  to  force  against  the 
people  of  the  States  collectively.  Mr.  Madison,  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention, declared  that  the  use  of  force  against  a 
State  would  be  more  like  a  declamtion  of  war  than 
an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be 
considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of 
all  previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be  boimd.^ 
At  his  suggestion,  a  clause  in  Governor  Eandolph's 
plan  authorizing  the  use  of  force  against  a  delin- 
quent member  of  the  confederacy  was  laid  aside,  in 

1  Madison,  EUiot,  V.  p.  140. 
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order  that  a  system  might  be  framed  which  would 
render  it  unnecessary.  This  could  be  done  only  by 
making  the  authority  of  the  government  supreme 
in  relation  to  the  rights  and  powers  that  might  be 
committed  to  it ;  and  it  could  be  made  so  only  by 
applying  its  legislation  to  individuals  through  the 
intervention  of  a  judiciary.  A  confederacy  whose 
legislative  power  operates  only  upon  States,  or  upon 
masses  of  people  in  a  collective  capacity,  can  be  su- 
preme only  so  far  as  it  can  employ  superior  force ; 
and  when  the  issue  that  is  to  determine  the  question 
of  supremacy  is  once  made  up  in  that  form,  there  is 
an  actual  civil  war. 

The  introduction,  therefore,  of  a  judicial  depart- 
ment into  the  new  plan  of  government,  of  itself 
evinces  an  intention  to  clothe  that  government  with 
powers  that  could  be  executed  peacefully,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  putting  down  the  organized 
opposition  of  subordinate  communities.  By  their 
resort  to  this  great  instrumentality,  we  may  per- 
ceive how  much,  in  this  particular,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  aided  by  the  spirit  and  forms 
of  the  institutions  which  the  people  of  these  States 
had  already  framed  for  their  separate  governments. 
The  common  law,  which  the  founders  of  all  these 
States  had  brought  with  them  to  this  coimtry,  had 
accustomed  them  to  regard  the  judiciary  as  clothed 
with  functions  in  which  two  important  objects  were 
embraced.  By  the  known  course  of  that  jurispru- 
dence the  judiciary  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  depart- 
ment which  declares  the  construction  of  the  laws ; 
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and,  in  the  second  place,  when  that  department  has 
announced  the  construction  of  a  law,  it' is  not  only 
the  particular  case  that  is  settled,  but  the  rule  is 
promulgated  that  is  to  determine  all  future  cases  of 
the  same  kind  arising  under  the  same  law.  Thus 
the  judiciary,  in  governments  whose  adjudications 
proceed  upon  the  course  of  the  common  law,  be- 
comes not  merely  the  arbitrator  in  a  particular  con- 
troversy, but  the  department  through  which  the 
government  interprets  the  rule  of  action  prescribed 
by  the  legislature,  and  by  which  all  its  citizens  are 
to  be  guided.  This  office  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment had  long  been  known  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  national 
Constitution. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  department  into  their 
plan  of  government,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
obviously  intended  that  it  should  perform  the  same 
office  in  their  national  system  which  the  correspond- 
ing department  had  always  fulfilled  in  the  States* 
No  other  function  of  a  judiciary  was  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  this  function  was 
both  known  and  deemed  essential  to  a  well-regu- 
lated liberty.  It  was  known  that  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  a  government  is  that  branch  by  which 
the  meaning  of  its  laws  is  ascertained,  and  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  individuals.  To  eflFect  this,  it  was 
introduced  into  the  system  whose  gradual  formation 
and  development  we  are  now  examining. 

The  committee  not  only  declared  that  this  depart- 
ment, like  the  legislative  and  the  executive,  was  to 
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be  "  supreme,"  but  they  proceeded  to  make  it  so. 
One  of  the  first  questions  that  arose  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  judiciary  was,  whether  it  should 
consist  solely  of  one  central  tribunal,  to  which  ap- 
peals might  be  carried  from  the  State  courts,  or 
should  also  embrace  inferior  tribunals  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  several  States.  The  latter  plan 
was  resisted  as  an  innovation,  which,  it  was  said,  the 
States  would  not  tolerate.  But  the  necessity  for  an 
effective  judiciary  establishment,  commensurate  with 
the  legislative  authority,  was  generally  admitted,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  States  were  found  to  be  in 
favor  of  conferring  on  the  national  legislature  pow- 
er to  establish  inferior  tribunals;^  while  the  pro- 
vision for  a  supreme  central  tribunal  was  to  be  made 
imperative  by  the  Constitution. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  also  to  make  the 
judicial  coextensive  with  the  legislative  authority, 
appears  from  the  definition  which  they  gave  to  both. 
Upon  the  national  legislature  they  proposed  to  con- 
fer, in  addition  to  the  rights  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  Confederation,  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to 
which  the  separate  States  were  incompetent,  or  in 
which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  might  be 
interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ; 
and  the  further  power  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by 
the  several  States  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  national  legislature,  the  Articles  of  Union,  or 
any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the 


1  Eight  States  in  the  affinnative,  two  in  the  negative^  and  one  divided. 

TOL,  II.  9 
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Union,  The  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary 
it  was  declared  should  extend  to  all  cases  which 
respect  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  and 
to  impeachments  of  national  officers ;  and  then  the 
comprehensive  addition  was  made  of  "  questions 
which  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 
This  latter  provision  placed  the  general  objects, 
which  it  was  declared  ought  to  be  embraced  by  the 
legislative  power,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ju- 
diciary. Those  objects  were  not  yet  described  in 
detail,  the  purpose  being  merely  to  settle  and  de- 
clare the  principles  on  which  the  powers  of  both 
departments  ought  to  be  foimded. 

But,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the 
idea  of  vesting  in  the  judicial  department  such  con- 
trol over  the  legislation  of  the  separate  States  as 
might  be  surrendered  by  them  to  the  nat^olial  gov- 
ernment, was  not  yet  propounded.  The  principle 
which  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  that  control 
was  already  introduced  and  acted  upon,  namely, 
that  it  should  embrace  all  laws  of  the  States  which 
might  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or  the  treaties 
made  under  the  national  authority.  The  plan  at 
present  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  treat  this  as  a  legis* 
lative  power,  to  be  executed  by  the  direct  control  of 
a  negative.  But  a  nearer  view  of  the  great  incon- 
veniences of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  general 
basis  of  the  jurisdiction  already  marked  out  for  the 
national  judiciary,  led  to  the  development  of  the 
particular  feature  which  was  required  as  a  substi- 
tute for  direct  interference  with  the  legislative  pow- 
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ers  af  the  States.  In  truth,  the  important  principle 
which  proposed  to  extend  the  judicial  authority  to 
questions  inyolving  the  national  peace  and  harmony, 
embraced  all  the  power  that  was  required ;  and  it 
only  remained  to  be  seen  that  the  exercise  of  that 
power  by  the  indirect  effect  of  judicial  action  on  the 
laws  of  the  States  after  they  had  been  passed,  was 
far  prefeteble  to  a  direct  interference  with  those  laws 
while  in  the  process  of  enactment 

The  committee,  with  complete  unanimity,  deter* 
mined  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.* 
This  tenure  of  offiee  was  taken  from  the  English 
statutes,  and  from  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
States  which  had  already  adopted  it  The  commis- 
sions of  the  judges  m  England,  until  the  year  1700, 
were  prescribed  by  the  crown ;  and  although  they 
were  sometimes  issued  to  be  held  during  good  be- 
havior, they  were  generally  issued  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  crown,  and  it  was  always  optional  with 
the  crown  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  tenure,  as  it 
saw  fit  But  in  the  statute  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL,  which  finally 
secured  the  ascendency  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
that  country,  and  made  other  provisions  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  it  was  enacted 
that  judges'  commissions  should  be  made  during 
good  behavior,  and  that  their  salaries  should  be  as- 
certained and  established ;  but  it  was  made  lawful 

^  lUs  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  jndges  of  the  inferior  coorts  abb. 
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for  the  crown  to  remove  them  upon  the  address  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament*  Still,  however,  it  was 
always  considered  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
expired  on  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
judges  more  eflFectually  independent,  a  new  statute, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
declared  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should 
continue  in  force  during  their  good  behavior,  not^ 
withstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown ;  and  that 
such  salaries  as  had .  been  once  granted  to  them 
should  be  paid  in  all  future  time,  so  long  as  their 
commissions  should  remain  in  force.  The  provision 
which  made  them  removable  by  the  crown  on  the 
address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  was  retained 
and  re-enacted.^ 

In  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  objectionable  feature  of  the  English  system  was 
rejected,  and  its  valuable  provisions  were  retained. 
No  one,  at  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  we 
are  now  examining,  proposed  to  make  the  judges 
removable  on  the  address  of  the  legislature;  and 
although  at  a  much  later  period  this  provision  was 
brought  forward,  it  received  the  vote  of  a  single 
State  only.  The.first  determination  of  the  Ccmven- 
tion,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  was,  that  the  judges 
should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior; 
that  they  should  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times, 
a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no 

1  Actl2&18  WnKamin.  ch.2.  »  Act  1  Gealll.  ch.23. 
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increase^  or  diminution   should  be  made  so  as  to 
affect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time. 

The  appointment  of  the  judges  was  by  general 
consent,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  vested  in 
the  Senate. 

1  This  was  afterwards  stricken  oat 


NOTE  ON  THE  JUDICIAL  TENURE. 

The  English  historians  and  juridical  writers  have  not  given  a  veiy 
satisfactory  account  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  of  removal  on  the 
address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  incorporated  with  the  pro- 
vision which  gave  the  judges  their  comnussions  during  good  behavior. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  power  of  removal  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
qualified power,  to  be  exercised  for  any  cause,  or  without  the  existence  of 
any  cause,  the  office  is  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government,  and  not  during  the  official  good 
conduct  of  the  incumbent  In  this  view  of  it,  therefore,  the  provision  is 
inooQsistent  with  the  declared  tenure  of  the  commission.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  potoer  of  removal  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  tenure  of  the  office,  but  the  process  of  removal  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  mode  in  which  the  unfitness  or  incapacity  of  the  incumbent  is  to  be 
ascertained,  —  treating  it  as  a  substitute  for  impeachment,  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  palpable  official  incapacity  or  unfitness,  —  then  it  is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  statute  of  1  Gea  HL  c  23,  the  tenure 
of  good  behavicH'  is  made  the  leading  and  primary  object  of  the  enact- 
ment The  motives  for  it  are  set  forth  with  great  point  and  emphasis. 
Hie  King  is  made  to  declare  from  the  throne  to  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament that  he  looks  upon  the  independency  and  uprightness  of  judges 
as  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  as  one  of  the  best 
securities  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  as  most  conducive 
to  the  honor  of  the  crown.  The  enacting  part  of  the  statute,  which  fol- 
lows this  recital,  provides  anew  that  the  judges'  comnussions  shall  be  and 
remain  in  force  during  their  good  behavior,  notwithstanding  a  demise  of 
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tbe  cnywn ;  and  the  power  of  removal  by  tlie  King,  on  the  address  of  botb 
houses,  follows  this  enactment  as  a  proviso.  If,  therefore,  a  not  unusaal 
rule  of  construction  is  applied,  the  power  embraced  in  the  proviso  should 
be  so  construed  as  to  make  its  operation  consistent  with,  and  not  repug- 
nant to,  the  great  purpose  of  the  statute,  whidi  was  to  establish  the  tenure 
of  good  behavior.  In  this  view  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power  may  be 
confined  to  cases  where  the  individual  is  no  longer  within  that  tenure,  or, 
in  other  words,  where  the  good  behavior  has  ceased,  or  become  impossi- 
ble. Upon  this  construction  the  power  of  removal  can  only  be  rightfully 
exercised  when  a  cause  exists  which  touches  the  official  conduct  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  incumbent. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  formed  in  1780,  the 
power  of  removal  by  the  executive,  on  the  address  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  was  ad<^)ted  from  the  English  statutes,  and  it  was  introduced 
as  &  proviso  after  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  had  been  emphatically  de- 
clared for  all  judicial  officers,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  act  of  1  Gea  IIL 

An  objection  which  has  sometimes  been  m^ged  against  the  construction 
above  suggested  is,  that  it  is  narrower  than  the  terms  of  the  proviaon, 
and  that  it  would  not  include  a  case  where  a  judge  may  have  dischaigcd 
all  his  official  duties  with  propriety  and  abUity,  and  may  yet  be  person- 
ally obnoxious,  as,  for  example,  on  account  of  gross  immorality.  But  the 
answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  question,  whether  a  case  of  official 
good  conduct  accompanied  by  personal  immorality,  or  the  like  defect  of 
character,  was  intended  to  be  within  the  power  of  removal,  must  be  de- 
termined on  a  carefid  view  of  the  whole  proviaon.  The  meaning  and 
scope  of  die  qualification  of  ^  good  behavior"  must  be  first  ascertamed. 
If  it  means  simply  that  the  individual  is  to  hold  his  commission  so  long  as 
each  official  duty  is  dischai^ed  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  law,  then 
a  mere  personal  immorality,  which  has  not  affected  or  influenced  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duty,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  estab- 
lished as  the  tenure  of  the  office.  But  if  the  good  behavior  means,  not 
merely  that  the  individual  shall  discharge  his  official  duties  in  a  compe- 
tent manner,  with  an  average  amount  of  ability,  and  without  cormptkm, 
but  that  he  shall  so  order  his  life  and  conversation  as  not  to  expose  him- 
self to  a  cessation  of  the  power  to  act  intelligently  and  uprightly,  then 
there  may  undoubtedly  be  a  case  of  personal  immorality  that  would 
touch  the  tenure  of  the  office.  Still  it  must  be  the  tenure  of  the  office 
that  is  touched,  and  it  must  be  touched  by  misconduct  or  incapacity. 
The  phrase  '*  good  behavior  "  b  technical,  and  has  always  had  a  mean- 
ing attached  to  it  which  confines  it  to  the  discharge  of  official  duty.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  what  men  think  of  the  individual,  or  how  they  ibel 
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towards  him,  or  how  they  regard  him,  but  what  he  does  or  omits  officially, 
that  18  to  determine  whether  he  continaes  to  behave  well  in  his  office ; 
and  onless  some  conduct,  or  some  bodily  or  mental  condition,  b  adduced, 
that  shows  him  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  intends  they  shall  be  discharged,  his  tenure  of 
good  behavior  is  not  lost 

Bui  the  naked  power  of  removal  by  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
government  exists  in  the  English  constitution,  and  in  that  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  without  any  declaration  of  the  purposes  or  occasions  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
avowed  object  of  judicial  independence  obviously  embraced  by  the  terms 
of  the  commisBion  prescribed  in  both  of  them.  The  two  most  important 
native  writers  on  the  English  constitution,  Sir  William  Blackstone  and 
Mr.  Hallam,  regard  the  provision  as  a  restraint  on  the  former  practice,  of 
the  crown,  of  dismissing  judges  when  they  were  not  sufficiently  subservient 
to  the  views  of  the  government  in  political  prosecutions.  Mr.  Hallam, 
afler  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  statutes,  lays  down  the  propo- 
sitioo,  that  ^  no  judge  can  be  dismissed  from  office,  except  in  consequence 
of  a  conviction  for  some  offence,  or  the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  the  legislature."  (Constitutional 
History,  IIL  262.)  He  suggests  further,  that  although  the  commissions 
of  the  judges  cannot  be  vacated  by  the  authority  <of  the  crown,  yet  that 
they  are  not  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  its  influence.  They  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  hope  of  further  promotion,  to  the  zeal  of  political  attachment, 
to  the  flattery  of  princes  and  ministers,  and  to  the  bias  of  theu*  profes- 
sional training.  He  therefore  commends  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  them 
in  some  degree  to  legislative  control  (Ibid.)  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  his  remains  that  that  control  can  be  rightfully  exercised  without  the 
existence  of  a  cause  which  affects  their  good  behavior.  On  the  contrar}', 
he  a{^)earB  to  consUer  that  the  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  subserviency  to 
the  crown  in  their  official  conduct,  by  subjecting  that  conduct  to  legislative 
scrutiny.  To  the  honor  of  England,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  since 
this  power  was  recognized,  there  has  never  been  an  instance  in  which  a 
judge  has  been  removed  for  political  or  party  purposes. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  has  taken  substantially  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
He  says :  ^  The  object  of  the  act  of  Fariiament  was  to  secure  the  judges 
from  removal  at  die  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but  not  to  render  them 
independent  of  the  action  of  Parliament  By  the  theory  of  the  Bridsh 
constitution,  every  act  of  Parliament  is  supreme  and  omnipotent  It  may 
change  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  even  the  very  fimdamentals  of 
the  constitution.    It  would  have  been  absurd,  therefore,  to  have  exempt- 
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cd  the  judges  alone  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  this  supreme  authority 
in  the  reahn.  Hie  clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  the  power  on  Parliament,  for  it  could  not  be  taken 
away  or  restricted,  but  simply  to  recognize  it  as  a  qualification  of  the 
tenure  of  oiHce ;  so  that  the  judges  should  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
any  breach  of  an  implied  contract  with  them,  and  the  crown  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  means  to  remove  an  unfit  judge  whenever  Parliament 
should,  in  their  discretion,  signify  their  assent **  (CJommentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  Vol  II.  §  1628.) 

By  describing  it  as  a  '^  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,"  the  learned 
commentator  probably  did  not  mean  that  the  power  was  intended  to  be 
recognized  as  a  power  to  remove  judges  against  whom  no  official  miscon- 
duct or  inci^Mbcity  could  be  chaiged ;  for  the  context  shows  that  he  was 
q>eaking  of  the  removal  of  ^  unfit "  judges  as  a  power  that  it  was  proper 
to  recognize  and  regulate.  If  he  .intended  to  lay  it  down  as  a  complete 
and  actual  qualification  of  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  it  must  have  been 
upon  the  theory  to  which  he  refers,  upon  which  an  act  of  Parliament  can 
do  anything,  either  with  or  without  reason.  Upon  this  theory  all  the 
commissions  of  all  the  judges  in  the  realm  may  be  vacated  without  in- 
quiry into  their  fitness  or  unfitness.  But  if  the  true  view  of  the  subject 
is,  that  the  King*8  comnUssian,  which  runs  quamdiu  se  bene  gesseriti  cannot 
be  detennined  when  the  crown  alone  decides  that  the  good  behavior  has 
ceased,  or  become  impracticable,  but  may  be  determined  when  the  whde 
legislative  power  has  so  decided,  then  in  one  sense  it  it  a  qualification  of 
the  commission ;  because  the  latter  emanates  from  the  crown,  but  after  it 
has  issued,  it  is  to  be  superintended  by  Pariiamcnt  and  the  crown. 

When  we  turn  to  our  American  constitutions,  all  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  English  theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  legislative  department 
vanishes  In  our  systems  of  government  the  people  alone  possess  su- 
preme power.  The  legislature  is  but  the  organ  of  their  will  for  certain 
specific  and  limited  pniposes,  which  are  carefully  defined  in  a  written 
constitution ;  and  no  power  that  is  not  plainly  confided  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government  can 
be  exercised  by  them.  Under  every  American  constitution,  therefore, 
which  has  conferred  upon  the  executive  power  to  remove  a  judge  upon 
the  address  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  question  whether 
that  power  extends  to  any  cases  but  those  of  official  misconduct  or  inca- 
pacity must  be  determined  by  a  carefid  consideration  of  the  position 
which  that  constitution  assigns  to  the  judiciary.  If,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  under  the  Constitutbn  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  there  is 
a  clear  intention  manifest  to  make  the  judiciar}'*  independent  of  the 
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ocher  departments,  and  this  intention  appears  by  other  provisions,  and 
tlie  ennnciation  of  other  principles  besides  that  which  in  terms  establishes 
the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  then  the  power  of  removal  upon  address 
ought  to  be  construed  and  exercised  consistently  with  the  tenure  of  good 
behavior,  and  not  in  direct  repugnance  to  it  It  is  plain  that,  if  the  pow- 
er is  construed  as  a  naked  and  unrestrained  power,  established  as  a  direct 
qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office,  it  may  be  used  for  party  purposes, 
and  may  be  exercised  for  any  cause  for  which  a  dominant  party  may  see 
fit  to  employ  it 

The  danger  of  the  abuse  of  this  power,  arising  fW>m  the  absence  of 
any  express  restriction  upon  it,  and  of  any  statement  of  its  purpose,  in 
the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  has  led  to  an  unsuccessful  effort  in  that 
State  to  make  its  exercise  nx)re  difficult  than  it  is  under  the  actual  provis- 
ion. Li  the  Convention  held  in  the  year  1820,  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  subjected  to  revision,  Mr.  Webster,  Air.  Justice  Story,  and  others  of 
the  eminent  jurists  of  Massachusetts,  endeavored  to  procure  an  amend- 
ment requiring  the  address  to  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in  both 
branches,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  carried,  as  the  Constitution  has 
always  stood,  and  as  the  rule  is  in  England,  by  a  bare  majority.  The 
eflRnt  fidled ;  but  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise 
riiowi  the  general  understanding  of  the  people  of  the  State  with  regard 
to  the  rightM  extent  of  this  power.  The  Convention  was  a  y&ry  re- 
markable assembly  of  the  intellect  and  worth  of  the  State,  and  both  the 
political  parties  of  the  time  were  fully  represented  in  it,  by  their  most 
distinguished  members.  All  were  agreed  that  the  power  was  capable  of 
abuse,  and  that  to  apply  it  to  any  other  than  cases  of  official  incapacity 
or  unfitness  would  be  an  abuse.  But  those  who  opposed  the  adoption  of 
a  two-thirds  rule  were  unwilling  to  anticipate  such  an  abuse  of  the  power, 
and  their  arguments  prevuled. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  intrusted  no  such 
power  over  the  judiciary  to  the  other  branches  of  the  government 
They  regarded  the  possibility  of  its  being  used  for  improper  purposes  as 
a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  exist.  They  thought  it,  moreover, 
a  contradietion  in  terms  to  say  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  yet  bo  removable  without  a  trial.  But  the 
radical  objection  was  one  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  the  early  formation  of  some  of  the  State  constitutions,  but 
which  tHe  peculiar  system  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  made  especiaUy  prominent. 

That  Constitution  was  designed  to  be  in  some  respects  an  abridgment 
of  the  previous  powers  of  the  States.    Like  the  State  constitutions,.also, 
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it  embraced  a  careful  distribntioii  of  the  powers  of  government  between 
the  different  departments,  and  a  careM  separation  of  the  functions  of 
one  department  from  those  of  another.  Questions  must,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily arise  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  whether  one  of  these 
departments  had  overstepped  the  limits  asdgned  to  it  as  against  the 
others,  and  whether  the  action  of  the  general  or  the  State  governments 
in  particular  instances  is  within  their  appropriate  spheres.  These,  now 
familiar  to  us  as  constitntional  questions,  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
arlntrament  of  the  national  judiciary ;  and  it  was  almost  universally  felt 
that  this  delicate  and  important  power  must  be  confided  to  judges  whose 
tenure  of  office  could  be  touched  only  by  the  sblenm  process  of  accusa- 
tion and  impeachment.  The  same  necessity  exists  under  a  State  consti- 
tution, but  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree ;  for  while  the  judiciary  of  a 
State  is  often  called  upon  to  decide  finally  upon  the  conformity  of  acts  of 
legislation  with  the  State  constitution,  —  and  ought  therefbre  cleaily  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  l^islative  influence, — yet  no  State  judiciary  is 
the  final  arUter  between  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States.  This  function  belongs 
to  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  It  was  foreseen  that  it 
would  not  infrequently  involve  the  decision  of  questions  in  which  whde 
classes  of  States  might  have  the  deepest  interest,  which  would  connect 
themselves  with  party  discusnons,  and  on  which  the  representatives  of 
the  States  in  the  national  legislature  would  be  likely  to  share  in  the  feel- 
ings, and  even  in  the  passions,  of  their  constituents.  There  could  be  no 
security  for  a  judiciary  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions,  if  they  were 
to  be  subject  to  a  power  of  removal  by  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
government  Their  commissions  might  make  them  theoretically  inde- 
pendent, but  practically  they  could  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
whom  they  might  have  offended.  In  truth,  there  is  no  State  in  this 
Union  where  such  a  power  of  removal  is  vested  without  qualification  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  in  which  the  judges  can  be 
said  to  hold  tiieir  comnusdons  during  good  behavior,  unless  that  power  is 
construed  to  embrace  only  those  cases  of  palpable  incapacity  in  which 
an  impeachment  would  be  unnecessaiy  or  impracticable.  As  a  naked 
and  unqualified  power,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  tenure  of  good  behavior. 
It  was  so  regarded  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  where  a  proportion  to  introduce  it  received  the 
vote  of  the  dngle  State  of  Connecticut  only.  (Madison,  Elliot,  Y. 
481, 483.) 
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AoMi88i02r  OP  New  States.  —  Guaranty  op  Eepublicax 
Government.  —  Power  op  Amendment.  —  Oath  to  Sup- 
port THE  New  System.  —  Ratification. 

Having  settled  a  general  plan  for  the  organization 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  government,  the 
committee  next  proceeded  to  provide  for  certain 
other  objects  of  primary  importance,  the  necessity 
for  which  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Confederacy.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union, 

It  had  long  been  apparent,  that  the  time  wotild 
sooner  or  later  arrive  when  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  must  be  extended,  and  the  number  of  the 
States  increased.  Circumstances  had  made  it  im- 
possible that  the  benefits  and  privil^es  of  the  Union 
should  be  confined  to  the  original  thirteen  com- 
munities by  whom  it  had  been  established.  Pop- 
ulation had  begun  to  press  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  States  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  that 
have  marked  the  Anglo-American  character  since 
the  first  occupation  of  the  country.  Wherever  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  civilization  penetrated  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  Northwest,  they  settled  upon 
lands  embraced  by  those  shadowy  boundaries  which 
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carried  the  territorial  claims  of  some  of  the  older 
States  into  the  region  beyond  the  Ohio.  Circum- 
stances, already  detailed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  had  compelled  a  surrender  of  these  territorial 
claims  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  efforts  made 
by  Congress,  both  before  and  after  the  cessions  had 
been  completed,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
new  States,  and  for  their  admission  into  the  Union, 
we  have  already  traced  one  of  the  great  defects  of 
the  Confederation,  which  rendered  it  incapable  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  created  by  this  inevitable 
expansion  of  the  coimtry.^ 

In  the  year  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  brought 
into  Congress  a  measure  for  the  organization  and 
admission  of  new  States,  to  be  formed  upon  the  ter- 
ritories that  had  been  or  might  thereafter  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  authorized  the 
admission  of  new  States  formed  out  of  territory  that 
had  belonged  to  a  State  already  in  the  Union,  by  a 
vote  of  nine  States  in  Congress.  But  a  majority  of 
the  States  in  Congress  evidently  regarded  the  power 
of  admission  as  doubtful ;  and  although  they  passed 
the  resolves  for  the  admission  of  new  States,  —  prin- 
cipally because  it  was  extremely  important  to  invite 
cessions  of  Western  territory,  —  they  left  the  provis- 
ion as  to  the  mode  of  admission  so  indefinite,  that 
the  whole  question  of  power  would  have  to  be 
opened  and  decided  on  the  first  application  that 

»  Ante,  Vol.  I.  Book  HI.  Chap.  V. 
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might  be  made  by  a  State  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.* 

When  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  formed,  it 


1  Mr.  Jefienon  has  very  lucidly 
stated  the  poshion  of  the  question 
in  Bome  observations  furnished  by 
him,  when  in  Paris,  to  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Encyclopedie  Me- 
thodique,  in  1786  or  1787,  which  I 
here  insert  entire.  "The  eleventh 
Article  of  Confederation  admits 
Canada  to  accede  to  the  Confeder- 
ation at  its  own  will,  but  adds,  *  no 
other  Colony  shaU  be  admitted  to 
the  same  unless  such;  admission  be 
agreed  to  by  nine  States/  When 
the  plan  of  April,  1784,  for  estab- 
lishing new  States,  was  on  the  car- 
pet, the  committee  who  framed  the 
report  of  that  plan  had  inserted 
this  clause :  '  Provided  nine  States 
agree  to  such  admission,  according 
to  the  reservation  of  the  eleventh 
of  the  Articles  of  Con^eration/ 
It  was  objected,  —  1.  That  the 
words  of  ihe  Confederation,  <no 
other  Colony,'  could  refer  only  to 
the  residuary  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  two  Floridas,  Nova 
Scotia,  &c.,  not  being  already  parts 
of  the  Union;  that  the  law  for 
'admitting'  a  new  member  into 
the  Union  could  not  be  applied  to 
a  territory  which  was  already  in 
the  Union,  as  making  part  of  a 
State  which  was  a  member  of  it. 
2.  That  it  would  be  improper  to 
allow  'nine'  States  to  receive  a 
new  member,  because  the  same 
reasons  which  rendered  that  num- 
ber proper  now  would  render  a 


greater  one  proper  when  the  num- 
ber composing  the  Union  should  be 
increased.  They  therefore  struck 
out  this  paragraph,  and  inserted  a 
proviso,  that  '  the  consent  of  so 
many  States  in  Congress  shall  be 
first  obtained  as  may  at  the  time  be 
competent ' ;  thus  leaving  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  eleventh  Article 
applies  to  the  admismon  of  new 
States  to  be  decided  when  that  ad- 
mission shall  be  asked.  See  the 
Journal  of  Congress  of  April  20, 
1784.  Another  doubt  was  started 
in  this  debate,  viz.  whether  the 
agreement  of  the  nine  States  re- 
quired by  the  Confederation  was 
to  be  made  by  their  legislatures,  or 
by  their  delegates  in  Congress? 
The  expression  adopted,  viz.  'so 
many  States  in  Congress  is  first 
obtained,'  shows  what  was  their 
sense  of  this  matter.  If  it  be 
agreed  that  the  eleventh  Article  of 
the  Confederation  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  admission  of  these  new 
States,  then  it  is  contended  that 
their '.  admisnon  comes  within  the 
thirteenth  -  Article,  which  forbids 
'  any  alteration  unless  agreed  to  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  aflerwards  confirmed  by  the 
legislatures  of  every  State.'  The 
independence  of  the  new  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Franklin  will  soon 
bring  on  the  ultimate  decision  of 
all  these  questions."  (Jefferson's 
Works,  IX.  251.)     That  the  ad- 
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made  provision. for  the  establishment  of  new  States 
in  the  territory,  and  declared  that,  when  any  of  them 
should  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants,  it  should 


musion  of  a  new  State  into  the 
Union  could  have  been  regarded 
as  an  alteration  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  within  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  thirteenth 
Article,  seems  scarcely  probable. 
Such  an  admission  would  only  have 
increased  the  number  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Union,  but  it  would  of 
itself  have  made  no  change  in  the 
Articles ;  and  it  was  against  alter* 
ations  in  the  Artides  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  thirteenth  was  di- 
rected. The  objections  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  informs  us  were  raised  in 
Congrees  to  a  deduction  oi  the 
power  from  the  eleventh  Article, 
i^pear  to  be  decisive.  In  truth, 
when  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  framed,  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  considered  at  all,  was 
connected  with  the  difficult  and 
delicate  controversy  respecting  the 
western  boundaries  of  some  of  the 
old  States,  and  the  equitable  claim 
of  the  Union  to  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  unoccupied  lands 
beyond  those  boundaries.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  for 
Congress,  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, power  to  ascertain  and 
fix  the  western  boundaries  of  those 
States,  and  to  lay  out  the  lands  be- 
^-ond  them  into  new  States.  But 
it  fidled  (ante,  Vol  I.  291),  and 
Congress  could  thereafter  be  sud 
to  possess  no  power  to  admit  new 


States,  except  what  depended  on  a 
doubtfol  construction  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Still,  both  when  they  invited  the 
cesdons  of  their  territorial  claims 
by  the  States  of  Yii^nia,  New 
York,  &c.,  and  after  those  cessions 
had  been  made,  Congress  acted  as 
if  they  had  constitutional  authority 
to  form  new  States,  and  to  admit 
them  into  the  Union.  (Ante,  Vol. 
I.  292-808.)  When  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Territory,  was  adopted,  the 
power  to-  admit  new  States  was 
again  assumed.  The  Convention 
for  forming  the  Constitution  was, 
honrever,  then  fitting,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  fiamers  of  the  Ordi- 
nance introduced  into  that  instru- 
ment the  stipulation  that  the  new 
States  should  be  admitted  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  old  ones,  in 
the  confidence  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  woidd  be  supplied  by 
the  Convention.  At  any  rate,  the 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  previous  resolves 
of  Congress  on  the  same  subject  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
the  position  of  Kentucky,  Vermont, 
Maine,  and  Tennessee  (then  called 
Franklin),  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
vention an  imperadvenecesntyfor 
some  action  that  would  open  the 
door  of  the  Union  to  new  men>- 
bers. 
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be  admitted  into  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States.  But  the  mode  of  admission  was 
not  prescribed.  The  power  to  admit  was  assumed, 
and  no  rule  of  voting  on  the  question  of  admission 
was  referred  to.  The  probability  is,  that  Congress 
anticipated  at  this  time  that  a  definite  constitutional 
power  would  be  provided  by  the  Convention  that 
had  been  summoned  to  revise  the  federal  system. 
This  power  was  embraced  in  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  of  that  body,  by  a  resolve 
which  declared  "  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully  arising  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether  from  a  vol- 
untary junction  of  government  and  territory,  or 
otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  voices  in 
the  national  legislature  less  than  the  whole."  In 
what  mode  this  provision  was  made  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution. 

Another  of  the  new  powers  now  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Union  was  that  of  protecting  and  up- 
holding the  governments  of  the  States.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  relations  of  the 
Confederation  to  its  members  in  a  time  of  internal 
disturbance  and  peril ;  and  have  given  to  the  incar 
pacity  of  that  government  to  afford  any  aid  in  such 
emergencies  great  prominence  among  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  revision  of  the  federal  system.^ 
Under  that  system  the  States  had  been  so  completer 

1  AntCy  Vol.  I.  Book  HI.  Cb^  IIL  pp.  260  -  275. 
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ly  sovereign,  and  so  independent  of  each  other  in  all 
that  related  to  their  internal  concerns,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  one  of  them  might  have  been  sub- 
verted without  the  possibility  of  an  authorized  and 
regulated  interference  by  the  rest .  The  constitu- 
tional and  republican  liberty  that  had  been  estab- 
lished in  these  States  after  the  Revolution  had  freed 
them  from  the  dominion  of  England,  was  at  that 
period  a  new  and  untried  experiment ;  and  in  order 
that  we  of  this  generation  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  guaranty  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  somewhat  fer- 
ther  than  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  com- 
motions in  New  England  that  marked  the  year  1787 
as  an  era  of  especial  danger  to  these  republican 
governments.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
member the  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe, 
and  to  observe  how  the  events,  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  Old  World  necessarily  acted  upon  our 
condition,  prospects,  and  welfare. 

The  French  Revolution,  consummated  in  1791  by 
the  execution  of  the  King,  was  already  begun  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into 
operation.  No  one  who  has  examined  the  history 
of  the  first  years  of  our  present  national  government, 
can  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  dangers 
which  the  administration  of  our  domestic  affairs  in- 
curred of  becoming  complicated  with  the  politics  of 
Europe.  As  in  all  other  countries,  so  in  America, 
the  events  and  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
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fbnnd  sympathy  or  reprobation,  according  to  the 
natural  tendencies,  the  previous  associations,  and 
the  political  sentiments  of  individuals.  But  in  the 
United  States  there  was  a  peculiar  and  predisposing 
cause  for  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
principles  that  were  believed,  by  large  masses  of  the 
people,  to  be  involved  in  the  Fr^ich  Revolution. 
Our  own  struggles  for  liberty,  our  bold  and  success- 
ful assertion  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  our  achieve- 
ment of  the  means  and  opportunity  of  self-govern- 
ment, had  evidently  and  strikingly  acted  upon  France. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were  fully  sensible 
of  this ;  and  transferring  to  the  French  nation  the 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  had  flowed  to  us 
in  the  first  instance  from  their  government  without 
any  special  influence  of  their  own,  large  numbers  of 
our  people  became  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
that  Eevolution,  of  which  the  early  promise  seemed 
so  encouraging  to  the  best  hopes  of  mankind,  and 
the  full  development  of  which  first  ruined  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty,  in  the  wanton  excesses  of  anarchy 
and  national  ambition,  and  finally  crushed  them 
beneath  the  usurpations  and  necessities  of  military 
despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  cautious 
—  who,  if  they  had  not  from  the  first  looked  with 
distrust  upon  the  whole  movement  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  party  in  France,  very  soon  believed  that  it 
could  result  in  no  real  benefit  to  France  or  to  the 
world  —  tended  strongly  and  naturally  to  the  side 
of  those  governments  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Bevolution  had  to  contend.     In  consequence  of  this 

VOL.  IL  11 
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state  of  feeling  among  different  portions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  French 
affairs,  and  of  the  conduct  of  France  and  England 
towards  ourselves,  the  administration  of  Washington 
had  great  difficulty  both  In  preserving  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  country,  and  In  excluding  foreign  influ- 
ence and  Interference  in  our  domestic  affairs. 

Had  this  state  of  things,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  inauguration  of  our  new  government, 
found  us  still  under  the  Confederation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  condition  would  have  afforded  to 
the  Revolutionary  party  in  France  the  means  not 
only  of  disseminating  their  principles  among  us,  but 
also  of  overturning  any  of  the  institutions  of  the 
weaker  States  which  might  have  stood  in  the  M^ay  of 
their  acquiring  an  Influence  in  America.  Yet  what 
form  or  principle  of  government  is  there  In  the 
world,  that  more  Imperatively  requires  all  foreign 
or  external  Influence  to  be  repelled,  than  our  own 
republican  system,  of  which  It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine 
that  every  institution  and  every  law  must  express 
the  imcontrolled  and  spontaneous  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the  political  society  1 
Other  governments  may  be  upheld  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  their  neighbors ;  other  systems  may  require, 
and  perhaps  rightfully  admit,  foreign  influence.  Ours 
demand  an  absolute  Immunity  from  foreign  control, 
and  can  exist  only  when  the  authority  of  the  people 
Is  made  absolutely  free.  That  their  authority  should 
be  made  and  kept  free  to  act  upon  the  principles  that 
enable  it  to  operate  with  certainty  and  safety,  it  re- 
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quires  the  guaranty  of  a  system  tha^t  rests  upon  the 
same  principles,  is  committed  to  the  same  destiny,  is 
itself  constituted  by  American  power,  and  is  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  the  republican 
form,  the  theory  and  the  right  of  self-government 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  the  ^mers  of  the  Con- 
stitution,, when,  in  this  early  stage  of  their  deliber- 
ations, they  determined  that  a  republican  constitu- 
tion should  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to 
each  of  the  States.^  The  object  of  this  provision 
was,  to  secure  to  the  people  of  each  State  the  power 
of  goveAiing  their  own  community,  through  the 
action  of  a  majority,  according  to  the  fundamental 
ruled  which  they  might  prescribe  for  ascertaining 
the  public  wilL  The  insurrection  in  Massachusetts, 
then  just  suppressed,  had  made  the  dangers  that 
surround  this  theory  of  government  painfully  ap- 
parent It  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  that  a 
minority  might  become  in  reality  the  ruling  power. 
Fortunately,  no  foreign  interference  had  then  inter- 
vened; but  a  very  few  years  only  elapsed,  before 
a  crisis  occurred,  in  which  the  institutions  of  the 
States  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  withstand 
the  shocks  proceeding  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, if  the  government  of  the  Union  had  not  been 

1   As  the  resolution  was  origi-  rise,  the  provision  was  subsequently 

nally  passed,  it  declared  that  ^a  changed  to  a  guaranty  of  a  repub- 

repuUican  constitution,  and  its  ex-  lican  form  of  government,"  and  of 

isdng  laws,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  protection  agmnst  "invasion  "  and 

to  each  State  by  the  United  States."  **  domestic  violence,"    as    it  now 

On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  stands  in  Art.  IV.   Sect.  4  of  the 

expression  "  existing  laws,"  and  the  Constitution, 
controversies  to  which  it  might  give 
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armed  with  the  power  of  protecting  and  upholding 
them. 

The  committee  also  added  another  new  feature  to 
their  plan  of  government,  which  was  a  capacity  of 
being  amended.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  ad- 
mitted of  changes  only  when  they  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  Congress,  and  had  afterwards  been  confirmed 
by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States.  Indeed,  it  re- 
sulted necessarily  from  the  nature  of  th^t  govern- 
ment, that  it  could  only  be  altered  by  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties  to  it  It  was  now  proposed  and 
declared,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  whenever  it 
should  seem  necessary.  This  declaration  looked  to 
the  establishment  of  some  new  method  of  originat- 
ing improvements  in  the  system  of  government,  and 
a  new  rule  for  their  adoption. 

It  was  also  determined  that  the  members  of  the 
State  governments  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Articles  of  Union.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  was  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  na^ 
tional  government,  in  cases  of  collision  between  its 
authority  and  the  authority  of  the  States.  It  was 
a  new  feature  in  the  national  system,  and  received 
at  first  the  support  of  only  a  bare  majority  of  the 
States.^ 

Finally,  it  was  provided  that  the  new  system,  after 
its  approbation  by  Congress,  should  be  submitted  to 

^  Maasachttfletts,  Pennsylvania,  it  (6);  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
Carulina,  and  Georgia  voted  for      land  voted  against  it  (5). 
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representatiye  assemblies  reoommended  by  the  State 
legislatmes,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people  to 
consider  and  decide  thereon.  The  qnestion  has  of- 
ten been  discussed,  whether  this  mode  of  ratification 
marks  in  any  way  the  character  of  the  government 
established  by  the  Constitution.  At  present  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  desi^  of  the 
committee  was  to  substitute  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  States  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  State 
legislatures,  for  a  threefold  purpose.  First,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  resort  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  the  new  system  a 
higher  sanction  than  could  be  given  to  it  by  the 
State  governments.  Secondly,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  often  asserted 
under  the  Confederation,  that  the  Union  was  a  mere 
compact  or  treaty  between  independent  States,  and 
that  therefore  a  breach  of  its  articles  by  any  one 
State  absolved  the  rest  from  its  obligations*  In  the 
third  place,  it  was  intended,  by  this  mode  of  ratifi- 
cation, to  enable  the  people  of  a  less  number  of  the 
States  than  the  whole  to  form  a  new  Union,  if  all 
should  not  be  willing  to  adopt  the  new  system.* 
The  votes  of  the  States  in  committee,  upon  this  new 
mode  of  ratification,  show  that  on  one  side  were 
ranged  the  States  that  were  aiming  to  change  the 
principle  of  the  government,  and  on  the  other  the 
States  that  sought  to  preserve  the  principle  of  the 
Confederation.* 

1  See  Madison,  EDkit,  V.  11^7,         >  MaaBacbtisetCa,    PennsylvamA, 
158, 188.  Vix^ginia,  Nordi  Cavolina,    SoaUi 
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These,  together  with  a  provision  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  old  Congress  should  be  continued  to  a  given 
day  after  the  changes  should  have  been  adopted,  and 
that  their  engagements  should  be  completed  by  the 
new  government,  were  the  great  features  of  the  sys- 
tem prepared  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
reported  to  the  Convention,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June.^ 


Carolina,  Greorgta,  ay,  6 ;  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  no, 
3;  Delaware,  Maryland,  diytded. 
See  further  on  the  subject  of  "  Rat- 
ification," j90^/.  Index. 

1  The  report  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  — 

"1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  a 
national  government  ought  to  be 
established,  consisting  of  a  su- 
preme legislative,  executiTe,  and 
judiciary. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
l^;blature  ought  to  consist  of  two 
branches. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  members 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  for 
the  term  of  three  years ;  to  receive 
fixed  stipends  by  which  they  may 
be  compensated  for  the  devotion 
of  their  time  to  the  public  service, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury; to  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
established  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  (except  those  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  functions  of  the 
first  branch,)  during  the  term  of 
service,   and  under  the  national 


government,  for  the  space  of  one 
year  after  its  expiration. 

^  4.  Resolved,  That  the  members 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  nataonal 
legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by 
the  individual  le^slatures;  to  be  of 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  at  least;  to 
hold  their  offices  for  a  term  suffi- 
cient to  insure  their  independence, 
namely,  seven  years;  to  receive 
fixed  stipends,  by  which  they  may 
be  compensated  for  the  devotion 
of  their  time  to  the  public  service, 
to  be  pud  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury ;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
establiriied  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  (except  those  peculiariy 
belonging  to  tiie  functioDS  of  the 
second  branch,)  during  the  term  of 
service,  and  under  the  national  gov- 
ernment, for  the  space  of  one  ^'ear 
afler  its  expiration. 

<<  5.  Resolved,  That  each  branch 
ought  to  possess  the  right  of  origi- 
nating acts. 

<'  6.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  enjoy  the  legislative  rights  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Confederation ; 
and,  moreover,  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  to  which  the  separate  States 
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are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmon  J  of  the  United  States  may 
be  intermpted  hy  the  exercise  of 
individual  legislation;  to  negadvo 
all  laws  passed  hy  the  several  States 
contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  l^;idatnre,  the  Articles  of 
Union,  or  anj  treaties  subsisting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Union. 

"«  7.  Resolved,  That  the  r^t  of 
sn£frage  in  the  first  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  ought  not  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but 
according  to  some  equitable  ratio 
of  representatbn;  namely,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of 
white  and  other  fi?ee  citizens  and 
inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  including  diose  bound  to 
servitude  £>r  a  term  of  years,  and 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not 
comprehended  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, except  Indians  not  pay- 
ing taxes  in  each  State. 

"8.  Resolved,  That  the  right  of 
Bttffiage  in  the  second  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  established  for 
the  first 

"9.  Resolved,  That  a  national 
executive  be  instituted,  to  consist 
of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  national  legislature,  for  the 
term  of  seven  years,  with  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  national 
laws,  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  be 
inedible  a  second  time,  and  to  be 
removable  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect 
of  duty ;  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend, 
by  which  he  may  be  compensated 
ibr  the  devotion  of  his  time  to  the 


public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury. 

"<  10.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
executive  shall  have  a  right  to  neg- 
ative any  legislative  act,  which  shall 
not  be  aiterwards  passed  unless  by 
two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

''ll.  Resolved,  That  a  national 
judiciary  be  established,  to  consist 
of  one  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
second  branch  of  the  national  hgis- 
lature,  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  to  receive  punc- 
tually, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  in 
which  no  increase  or  diminution 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the 
persons  actually  in  office  at  the 
time  of  such  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. 

<^12.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
l^blature  be  empowered  to  ap- 
point inferior  tribunals. 

<«  13.  Resolved,  That  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  judiciary 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  which  re- 
spect the  collection  of  the  national 
revenue,  impeachments  of  any  na- 
tional officers,  and  questions  which 
involve  the  national  peace  and  haiv 
mony. 

'«14.  Resolved,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  States  bwfiilly  arising  without 
the  hmits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  from  a  voluntary  junction 
of  government  and  territory,  or 
otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a 
number  of  voices  in  the  national 
legisUture  less  than  the  whole. 

**  15.  Resolved,  That  proviaon 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  continu- 
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ance  of  Congress,  and  tiieiraotlior- 
ities^and  privileges,  until  a  given 
day  after  the  refonn  of  the  Articles 
<^Union  shall  be  adopted,  and  for 
the  completion  <^  all  their  engage- 
ments. 

"  16.  Resohed,  That  a  republic 
can  constitution,  and  its  exisdo^ 
laws,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  to 
each  State  by  the  United  States. 

^17.  Resolved f  That  proviaon 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Articles  of  Union, 
whensoever  it  shall  seem  neces- 
sary. 

"^IS.  Resolved,  That  the»legislar 


live,  exeeutire,  and  judieiaiy  pow- 
ers within  the  several  States  ought 
to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the 
Articles  of  Union. 

<"  19.  Resolved,  That  the  amend- 
ments which  shall  be  offered  to  the 
Confederation  by  the  Convention 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times 
after  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or 
assemblies  of  representatives,  reo- 
oounended  by  the  several  legisla- 
tures, to  be  expressly  chosen  by 
the  people  to  consider  and  dedde 
thereon.'* 


\ 


CHAPTER  V. 

ISflUX  BBTWEBN  THE  YlROXNIA  AHD  THE   NbW  jERflKT  PlAN0.-^ 

Hamiltoh's  FftOFosinoxs.  —  Madison's  Vibw  of  the  New 
Jersey  Flax. 

The  nature  of  the  plan  of  government  thus  pro- 
posed —  called  generally  m  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  th6  Virginia  plan  —  may  be  perceived 
from  the  descriptions  that  have  now  been  given  of 
the  design  and  scope  of  its  principal  features,  and  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  supreme  and  a  national  government; 
and  we  are  now  to  inqidre  in  what  sense  and  to  what 
extent  it  was  so. 

Its  powers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  three  departments  of  a  legislative,  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  a  judiciary.  Its  legislative  body  was 
to  consist  of  two  branches,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
chosen  directly  by  the  people  of  the  States,  the  other 
by  the  State  legislatures;  but  in  both,  the  people 
of  the  States  were  to  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

Its  legislative  powers  were  to  embrace  certain 
objects,  to  which  the  legislative  powers  of  the  sep- 
arate States  might  be  incompetent,  or  where  their 
exercise  might  be  injurious  to  the  national  inteiv 
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ests;  ^  and  it  was  moreoTer  to  have  a  certain  restrain- 
ing authority  over  the  legislation  of  the  States,  This 
plan  necessarily  supposed  that  the  residue  of  the 
sovereignty  and  legislative  power  of  the  States  would 
remain  in  them  after  these  objects  had  been  provided 
for;  and  it  therefore  contemplated  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  individual  citizen  might  be 
acted  upon  by  two  separate  and  distinct  legislative 
authorities.  But  by  providing  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  national  government  should  be  derived 
from  the  .people  inhabiting  the  several  States,  and 
by  creating  an  executive  and  a  judiciary  with  an  au- 
thority commensurate  with  that  of  the  legislature, 
it  sought  to  make,  and  did  theoretically  make,  the 
national  government,  in  its  proper  sphere,  supreme 
over  the  governments  of  the  States. 

With  respect  to  the  element  of  stability,  as  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  tenure  of  office,  this 
system  was  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  republican 
governments  then  existing  in  America;  for  it  con- 
templated that  the  members  of  one  branch  of  the 
l^;islature  should  be  elected  for  three,  and  those  of 
the  other  branch,  and  the  executive,  for  seven  years. 

If  we  compare  it  with  the  Confederation,  which  it 
was  designed  to  supersede,  we  find  greatly  enlarged 
powers,  somewhat  vaguely  defined;  the  addition  of 
distinct  and  regular  departments,  accurately  traced ; 
and  a  totally  different  basis  for  the  authority  and 
origin  of  the  government  itself 

1  The  regulation  of  commerce      cific  powers,  otherwise  provided  for 
was  not,  any  more  than  other  spe-     than  bj  these  general  descriptions. 
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Such  was  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  government 
proposed  by  a  majority  of  the  States  in  Convention, 
for  the  consideration  of  alL  It  had  to  encounter, 
in  the  first  place,  the  want  of  an  express  authority 
in  the  Convention  to  propose  any  change  in  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  government  The  long 
existence  of  the  distinctions  between  the  difierent 
States,  the  settled  habit  of  the  people  of  the  States 
to  act  only  in  their  separate  capacities,  their  adhe- 
rence to  State  interests,  and  their  strong  prejudices 
against  all  external  power,  had  prevented  them  from 
contemplating  a  government  founded  on'  the  princi- 
ple of  a  national  unity  among  the  populations  of 
their  different  communities.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men,  who  came  to  the  Convention  withr 
out  express  powers  which  they  could  consider  as 
authority  for  the  introduction  of  so  novel  a  princi- 
ple, should  have  been  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  government,  that  was  to  involve  the 
surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State.  They  felt  a  real  apprehension  lest  their 
separate  States  should  be  lost  in  the  comprehensive 
national  power  which  seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  by 
the  plans  at  which  others  were  aiming.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  the  consequence,  the  power,  and  even 
the  existence,  of  their  separate  political  corporations, 
were  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  nation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  mode  of  reconciling  the 
co-ordinate  existence  of  a  national  and  a  State  sov- 
ereignty had  undergone  no  public  discussion.  At 
the  same  time,  almost  aU  the  evils,  the  inconven- 
iences, and  the  dangers  which  the  country  had  en- 
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countered  since  tiie  peace  of  1783,  had  sprung  from 
the  impossibility  of  uniting  the  action  of  the  States 
upon  measures  of  general  concern.  For  this  reason, 
there  were  men  in  the  Convention  who  at  one  time 
doubted  the  utility  of  preserving  the  States,  and  who 
naturally  considered  that  the  only  mode  in  which  a 
durable  and  sufficient  government  could  be  estab- 
lished, was  to  fuse  all  the  elements  of  political  power 
into  a  single  mass.  To  those  who  had  this  feeling, 
the  Vii^inia  plan  was  as  Uttie  acceptable  as  it  was, 
for  the  opposite  reason,  to  others. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  party  opposed  to  any 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  Confederation, 
that  the  first  and  the  chief  opposition  came.  The 
delegations  of  Connecticut,  New  York  (with  the  ex* 
ception  of  Hamilton),  New  Jersey,  and  JMaware, 
and  one  prominent  member  from  Maryland, — Lu- 
ther Martin, — preferred  to  add  a  few  new  powers  to 
the  existing  system,  rather  than  to  substitute  a  na- 
tional government  They  were  determined  not  to 
surrender  the  present  equality  of  suffrage  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  accordingly  the  members  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  brought  forward  a  plan  of  a  purely 
"  federal "  character.^ 

This  plan  proposed  that  the  Articles  of  Confed* 
eration  should  be  so  revised  and  enlarged  as  to  give 
to  Congress  certain  additional  powers,  including  a 
power  to  levy  duties  for  purposes  ci  revenue  and 
the  regulation  of  commeroa     But  it  left  the  con- 

^  Tlus,  together  yMk  the  'Vir-     second  committee  of  the  whole, 
ginia  plan,  which  was  recommitted     June  15tL 
i^ong  widi  it,  was  referred  to  a 
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stitution  of  Congress  as  it  was  vmder  the  Confed- 
^ation,  and  left  also  the  old  mode  of  discharging 
the  national  expenses,  by  ntieans  of  requisitions  on 
the  States,  changing  only  the  rule  <^  proportion 
fiponoL  the  basis  of  real  property  to  that  of  free  popu* 
lation.  It  contemplated  an  executiye,  to  be  elected 
by  Congress,  and  a  supreme  judiciary  to  be  appointed 
by  the  executive ;  leaving  to  the  judiciaries  of  the 
States  original  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  confining  the  national 
judiciary  to  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  excq)t  in  the 
cases  of  impeachments  of  national  officers.  It  pro- 
posed to  secure  obedience  to  the  acts  and  regulations 
of  Congress,  by  making  them  the  supreme  law  of 
the  States,  and  by  authorizing  the  executive  to  em* 
ploy  the  pow^  of  the  confederated  States  against 
any  State  or  body  of  men  who  might  oppose  or  pre* 
vent  their  being  carried  into  execution. 

The  mover  ofithis  system^  founded  his  opposition 
to  the  plan  framed  by  the  committee  of  the  whole 
chiefly  upon  the  want  of  power  in  the  Convention 
to  propose  a  change  in  the  principle  of  the  existing 
government  He  argued,  with  much  acuteness,  that 
there  was  either  a  present  confederacy  of  the  States, 
or  there  was  not;  that  if  there  was,  it  was  one 
founded  on  the  equal  sovereignties  of  the  States, 
and  that  it  could  be  changed  only  by  the  consent  of 
all ;  that  as  some  of  the  States  would  not  consent  to 
the  change  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to 
the  system  of  representation  by  States ;  and  that  a 

/   1  William  Patterson  of  New  Jeney. 
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system  of  representation  of  the  people  of  the  States 
was  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  State 
sovereignties.  The  answer  made  to  this  objection 
was,  that  although  the  States,  in  appointing  their 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  had  given  them  no  ex- 
press authority  to  change  the  principle  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  yet  that  the  Convention  had  been 
assembled  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Un- 
ion, as  an  experiment,  to  remedy  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  had  long  suffered  from  the  de- 
fects of  its  general  government ;  that  whatever  was 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  republic  must,  imder 
such  circumstances,  be  considered  as  within  the  im- 
plied powers  of  the  Convention,  especially  as  it  was 
proposed  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  recommend 
the  changes  which  might  be  found  necessary;  and 
that  although  all  might  not  assent  to  the  changes 
that  would  be  proposed,  the  dissentient  States  could 
not  require  the  others  to  remain  under  a  system  that 
had  completely  fidled,  when  they  could  form  a  new 
confederacy  upon  wiser  and  better  principles.* 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Hamilton  interposed, 
with  the  suggestion  of  views  and  opinions  that  have 
sometimes  subjected  him,  unjustly,  to  the  charge  of 
anti-republican  and  monarchical  tendencies  and  de- 
signs. These  views  and  opinions  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  reader,  not  only  in  justice 
to  this  great  statesman,  but  because  they  had  much 
influence,  in  an  indirect  maimer,  in  producing  the 

1  See  Uie  remaiks  of  Wilfloo,     en  in  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  195- 
Finckney,  and  Bandolph,  as  giv-      198. 
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form  and  tone  which  the  Constitution  finally  re- 
ceived. 

It  should  be  recollected,  in  making  this  examinaF 
tion,  that,  so  far  as  there  was  at  this  time  a  distinct 
issue  before  the  Convention,  it  was  presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  plan  of  a  system  that  would  leave  the 
sovereignties  of  the  States  almost  wholly  undimin- 
ished, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  of  a  partial  but  as  yet  imdefined  surrender 
of  powers  to  a  general  government  The  construc- 
tion of  this  proposed  government,  and  the  powers 
that  it  ought  to  possess,  were  the  points  which 
Hamilton  now  dealt  with,  in  the  first  address  which 
he  made  to  the  committee. 

He  has  left  it  on  record,  that  the  views  which 
he  announced  on  this  occasion  were  rested  upon 
the  three  foflowing  positions :  —  1.  That  the  politi- 
cal principles  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  would 
endure  nothing  but  a  republican  government.  2. 
That,  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  country,  it  was 
of  itself  right  and  proper  that  the  republican  theory 
should  have  a  full  and  fair  trial  3.  That  to  such 
a  trial  it  was  essential  that  the  government  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  give  it  all  the  energy  and 
stability  reconcilable  with  tibe  principles  of  tluit  re- 
publican theory.^  The  opinions  advanced  by  Ham- 
ilton at  the  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  we  are 
now  examining  must  always  be  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  principles  which  guided  him,  in  order 

1  See  his  letter  of  September  16,      ering;   first  published   in   Nile8*8 
1803,  addressed  to  Tiinothy  Pick-     Register,  November  7, 1812. 
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that  a  right  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  influ* 
enoe  on  the  final  result  of  the  issue  then  pending. 

After  disposing  of  the  objection  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  power  to  propose  a  plan  of  government 
differing  fix>m  the  principle  of  the  Confederation,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  that  there  were  three  lines  of  con- 
duct before  them :  first,  to  make  a  league  offensive 
and  defensive  between  the  States,  treaties  of  com- 
merce, and  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt;  sec- 
ondly, to  amend  the  present  Confederation  by  adding 
such  powers  as  the  public  mind  seemed  ready  to 
grant;  thirdly,  to  form  a  new  government,  which 
should  pervade  the  whole,  with  decisive  powers  and 
a  complete  sovereignty.  The  practicability  of  the 
last  course,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  object  should 
be  accomplished,  were  the  important  and  the  only 
real  questions  before  them.  But  the  solution  of 
those  questions  involved  an  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  obedience,  which  are  the  great  and 
essential  supports  of  all  government 

The  first  of  these  principles,  he  said,  is  an  active 
and  constant  interest  in  the  support  of  a  govern- 
ment. This  principle  did  not  then  exist  in  the 
States,  in  favor  of  the  general  government  They 
constantly  pursued  their  own  particular  interests, 
which  were  adverse  to  those  of  the  whole.  The 
second  principle  is  a  conviction  of  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  a  government  As  the  general  govern- 
ment might  be  dissolved  and  yet  the  ordar  of  society 
would  continue,  —  so  that  many  of  the  purposes  of 
government  would  still  be  attainable,  to  a  consider- 
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able  degree,  within  the  States  themselves,  —  a  con- 
viction of  the  utility  or  the  necessity  of  a  general 
government  could  not  at  that  time  be  considered  as 
an  active  principle  among  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  third  principle  is  an  habitual  sense  of  obligation ; 
and  here  the  whole  force  of  the  tie  was  on  the  side 
of  State  government.  Its  sovereignty  was  immedi- 
ately before  the  eyes  of  the  people;  its  protection 
they  immediately  enjoyed ;  by  its  hand,  private  jus- 
tice was  administered.  In  the  existing  state  of 
things,  the  central  government  was  known  only  by 
its  unwelcome  demands  of  money  or  service. 

The  fourth  principle  on  which  government  must 
rely  is  force ;  by  which  he  meant  both  the  coercion 
of  laws  and  the  coercion  of  arms.  But  as  to  the 
general  government,  the  coercion  of  laws  did  not 
exist ;  and  to  employ  the  force  of  arms  on  the  States 
would  amount  to  a  war  between  the  parties  to  the 
confederacy.  The  fifth  principle  was  influence ;  by 
which  he  did  not  mean  corruption,  but  a  dispensa^ 
ti(m  of  those  regular  honors  and  just  emoluments 
which  produce  an  attachment  to  government  Al- 
most the  whole  weight  of  these  was  then  on  the 
side  of  the  States,  and  must  remain  so  in  any  mere 
confederacy,  rendering  it  in  its  very  nature  feeble 
and  precarious. 

The  lessons  afforded  by  experience  led  to  the  evi- 
dent conclusion  that  all  federal  governments  were 
weak  and  distracted.  They  were  so,  because  the 
strong  principles  which  he  had  enumerated  oper- 
ated on  the  side  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
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confederacy,  and  against  the  dentral  authority.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  general  and  national 
government,  with  any  hope  of  its  duration,  they 
must  avail  themselves  of  these  principles.  They 
must  interest  the  wants  of  men  in  its  support;  they 
must  make  it  useful  and  necessary ;  and  they  Qiust 
give  it  the  means  of  coercion.  For  these  purposes, 
it  woidd  be  necessary  to  make  it  completely  sover- 
dgn. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  certainly  would  not  pro- 
duce this  effect  It  merely  granted  the  regulation 
of  trade  itnd  a  more  effectual  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue, and  some  partial  duties,  which,  at  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  would  perhaps  only  amount  to  a  fund  to 
discharge  the  debt  of  the  corporation.  But  there 
were  a  variety  of  objects  which  jaxust  necessarily  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  national  government  It 
would  have  to  protect  our  rights  against  Canada 
on  the  north,  against  Spain  on  the  south,  and  the 
western  frontier  against  the  savages.  It  would  have 
to  adopt  necessaiy  jdans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
frontiers,  and  to  institute  the  mode  in  which  settle- 
ments and  good  governments  were  to  be  made.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Jersey  plan,  the  expense  of 
supporting  and  regulating  these  important  matters 
could  only  be  defrayed  by  requisitions.  This  mode 
had  already  proved,  and  would  always  be  found,  in- 
efiectuaL  The  national  revenue  must  be  drawn 
fix)m  commerce,  — from  imposts,  taxes  on  specific  ar- 
ticles, and  even  from  exports,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  opinion,  he  held  to  be  fit  objects 
of  moderate  taxation. 
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The  radical  objections  to  the  New  Jersey  plan  he 
held  to  be  its  equality  of  suffrage  as  between  the 
States;  its  incapacity  to  raise  forces  or  to  levy 
taxes;  and  the  organization  of  Congress,  which  it 
proposed  to  leave  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gxeat  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  suitable  representation 
from  such  distances,  led  him  to  r^;ard  the  Virginia 
plan  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that  the  system  must  be  a  representa- 
tive and  republican  government  But  representa- 
tion alone,  without  the  element  of  a  permanei^t 
tenure  of  office  in  some  part  of  the  system,  would 
not,  as  he  believed,  answer  the  purpose.  For,  as 
society  naturally  &lls  into  the  political  divisions  of 
the  few  and  the  many,  or  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, some  part  of  every  good  represaitative  gov- 
ernment must  be  so  constituted  as  to  furnish  a 
chieck  to  the  mere  demociatic  element  The  Vir- 
ginia plan,  which  proposed  that  both  branches  of 
the  national  legislature  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  and  that  the  executive  should 
be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  presented  a  demo- 
cratic Assembly  to  be  checked  by  a  democratic  Sen- 
ate, and  both  of  them  by  a  democratic  chief  magis- 
trate. To  give  a  Senate  or  an  executive  thus  chosen 
an  official  term  a  few  years  longer  than  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
remove  them  from  the  violence  and  turbulence  of 
the  popular  passions. 

For  these  reasons,  they  must  go  as  far,  in  order  to 
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attain  stability  and  permanaicy,  as  republican  prin- 
ciples would  admit  He  would  therefore  haye  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.  Such  a  system  would  be  strictly 
republican,  so  long  as  these  offices  remained  elective 
and  the  incumbents  were  subject  to  impeachment. 
The  term  monarchy  could  not  apply  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, for  it  marks  neither  the  d^;ree  nor  the  dura- 
tion of  power.  And  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  tumults  attending  the  election  of  an  executive 
who  should  hold  his  office  during  good  behavior, 
he  proposed  that  the  election  should  be  made  by  a 
body  of  electors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  or  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States.  The  Assembly  he 
proposed  to  have  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States 
for  three  years.  The  l^islative  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government  he  desired  to  have  extended  to  all 
subjects ;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  contemplate 
the  total  abolition  of  the  State  governments,  but 
considered  them  essential,  both  as  subordinate  agents 
of  the  general  government,  and  as  the  administra- 
tors of  private  justice  among  their  own  citizens.^ 

His  conclusions  were,  first,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  the  Union  by  any  modification  of  a  federal 
government ;  secondly,  that  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  full  of  certain  evils  and  greater  dan- 
gers; thirdly,  that  to  establish  a  general  govern- 
ment would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
and  liable  to  various  objections.    What  then  was  to 

^  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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be  done  t  He  answered,  that  they  must  balance  the 
inconveniences  and  the  dangers,  and  choose  that  sys- 
tem which  seemed  to  have  the  fewest  objections. 

The  plan  which  Hamilton  then  read  to  the  Con- 
vention, the  principal  features  of  which  have  thus 
been  stated,  was  designed  to  explain  his  views,  but 
was  not  intended  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
either  of  the  two  others  then  under  consideration. 
The  issue  accordingly  remained  unchanged;  and 
that  issue  lay  between  the  Vii^nia  »and  the  New 
Jersey  plans,  or  between  a  system  of  equal  represen- 
tation by  States,  and  a  system  of  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  the  States.  Besides  this 
radical  difference,  the  Virginia  plan  contemplated 
two  houses,  while  the  New  Jersey  plan  proposed  to 
retain  the  existing  system  of  a  single  body. 

But  in  order  that  a  sound  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  correctness  of  Hamilton's  opinions, 
and  of  the  useftd  influence  which  they  exerted,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  was  an  inconsistency 
in  the  Virginia  plan,  which  he  was  then  aiming  to 
exhibit  That  plan  was  a  purely  national  system ; 
it  drew  both  branches  of  the  national  legislature 
from  the  people  of  the  States,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  and  merely  interposed  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  as  the  electors  of  so  many  senators  as  the 
State  might  be  entitled  to  have  according  to  the 
ratio  of  representation.  Its  inconsistency  lay  in  the 
&ct,  that,  while  it  would  have  created  a  government 
in  which  the  proportionate  principle  of  representa- 
tion would  have  obtained  in  both  houses,  making  a 
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purely  national  govemment,  in  which  the  States,  as 
eqnal  political  corporations,  could  have  exercised  no 
direct  control  over  its  l^slation,  it  left  the  separate 
political  sovereignties  of  the  States  almost  wholly 
unimpaired,  taking  from  them  jurisdiction  over  such 
subjects  only  as  seemed  to  require  national  legisla- 
tion. The  operation  of  such  a  system  must  necessa- 
rily have  involved  perpetual  conflicts  between  na- 
tional and  State  power;  for  the  States,  possessed  of 
a  large  part  of  their  original  sovereignties,  and  yet 
unable  to  exert  an  equal  control  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  would  have  been  constantly  tempted  and 
obliged  to  exert  the  indirect  power  of  their  separate 
legislation  against  the  direct  and  democratic  force  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
such  a  system,  the  objection  urged  by  Hamilton,  that 
it  presented  a  democratic  House  checked  by  a  demo- 
cratic Senate,  was  strikingly  applicable.  This  objec- 
tion, it  is  true,  was  not  presented  by  him  as  a  reason 
for  admitting  the  States  to  a  direct  and  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  govemment;  he  employed  it  to 
enforce  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  Senate  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  that  of  the  House,  and  one  farther 
j^emoved  fix)m  popular  influences.  But  when,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  first  great  compromise  of  the 
Constitution  —  that  between  a  purely  national  and 
a  purely  federal  system  —  took  place  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  States  to  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  the  force  of  Hamilton's  reasoning  was  felt, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  check  as  between  the  two 
houses,  founded  on  a  difference  of  origin,  which  he 
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had  80  strenuously  maintaiued,  both  facilitated  and 
hastened  the  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
smaller  States. 

At  present,  Hamilton's  object,  in  the  discussions 
which  we  are  now  considering,  was  to  show  that,  if 
the  government  was  to  be  purely  national,  — as  was 
the  theory  of  the  Virginia  plan,  and  as  he  undoubt* 
edly  preferred,  —  it  must  be  consistent  with  that 
theory  and  with  the  situation  in  which  its  adoption 
would  leave  the  country.  It  must  introduce  through 
the  Senate  a  real  check  upon  the  democratic  power 
that  would  act  through  the  House,  by  a  different  mode 
of  election  and  a  permanent  tenure  of  office ;  and  in 
order  that  the  States  might  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
xesist  the  measures  of  a  government  designed  to  be 
national  and  supreme,  that  government  must  possess 
complete  and  universal  legislative  power. 

Surely  it  can  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
(n:  the  statesmanship  of  this  great  man,  that,  at  a 
time  when  a  large  majority  of  the  Convention  were 
seddng  to  establish  a  purely  national  system,  founded 
on  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  he  should  have  pointed  out  the  inconsist- 
encies of  such  a  plan,  and  should  have  endeavored 
to  bring  it  into  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  theory 
which  so  many  of  the  members  and  so  many  of  the 
States  had  determined  to  adopt  It  seems  rather  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  deep  sagacity  which  had  always 
marked  his  opinions  and  his  conduct,  that  he  should 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  collisions  between  the 
powers  of  a  national  government  thus  constituted 
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purely  national  government,  in  which  the  States,  as 
equal  political  corporations,  could  have  exercised  no 
direct  control  over  its  legislation,  it  left  the  separate 
political  sovereignties  of  the  States  almost  wholly 
unimpaired,  taking  from  them  jurisdiction  over  such 
subjects  only  as  seemed  to  require  national  legisla- 
tion. The  operation  of  such  a  system  must  necessa- 
rily have  involved  perpetual  conflicts  between  na- 
tional and  State  power;  for  the  States,  possessed  of 
a  large  part  of  their  original  sovereignties,  and  yet 
unable  to  exert  an  equal  control  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  would  have  been  constantly  tempted  and 
obliged  to  exert  the  indirect  power  of  their  separate 
legislation  against  the  direct  and  democratic  force  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
such  a  system,  the  objection  urged  by  Hamilton,  that 
it  presented  a  democratic  House  checked  by  a  demo- 
cratic Senate,  was  strikingly  applicable.  This  objec- 
tion, it  is  true,  was  not  presented  by  him  as  a  reason 
for  admitting  the  States  to  a  direct  and  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  government;  he  employed  it  to 
enforce  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  Senate  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  that  of  the  House,  and  one  farther 
jemoved  from  popular  influences.  But  when,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  first  great  compromise  of  the 
Constitution  —  that  between  a  purely  national  and 
a  purely  federal  system  —  took  place  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  States  to  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  the  force  of  Hamilton's  reasoning  was  felt, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  check  as  between  the  two 
houses,  founded  on  a  diflerence  of  origin,  which  he 
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had  80  Btrenuously  maintained,  both  facilitated  and 
hastened  the  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
smaller  States. 

At  present,  Hamilton's  object,  in  the  discnssions 
which  we  are  now  considering,  was  to  show  that,  if 
the  government  was  to  be  purely  national,  —  as  was 
the  theory  of  the  Virginia  plan,  and  as  he  undoubt* 
edly  preferred,  —  it  must  be  consistent  with  that 
theory  and  with  the  situation  in  which  its  adoption 
would  leave  the  countiy.  It  must  introduce  through 
the  Senate  a  real  check  upon  the  democratic  power 
that  would  act  through  the  House,  by  a  different  mode 
of  election  and  a  permanent  tenure  of  office ;  and  in 
order  that  the  States  might  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
resist  the  measures  of  a  government  designed  to  be 
national  and  Supreme,  that  government  must  possess 
complete  and  universal  legislative  power. 

Surely  it  can  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom 
or  the  statesmanship  of  this  great  man,  that,  at  a 
time  when  a  large  majority  of  the  Convention  were 
seddng  to  establish  a  purely  national  system,  founded 
on  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  he  should  have  pointed  out  the  inconsist- 
encies of  such  a  plan,  and  should  have  endeavored 
to  bring  it  into  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  theory 
which  so  many  of  the  members  and  so  many  of  the 
States  had  determined  to  adopt  It  seems  rather  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  deep  sagacity  which  had  always 
marked  his  opinions  and  his  conduct,  that  he  should 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  collisions  between  the 
powers  of  a  national  government  thus  constituted 
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and  the  powers  of  the  States.  The  whole  experience 
of  the  past  had  taught  him  to  anticipate  such  con* 
flicts,  and  the  theory  of  a  purely  national  govern- 
ment, when  applied  by  the  arrangement  now  pro- 
posed, rendered  it  certain  that  these  conflicts  must 
continue  and  increase.  That  theory  could  only  be 
put  in  practice  by  transferring  the  whole  legislative 
powers  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  the  national 
government  This  he  would  have  preferred;  and 
in  this,  looking  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  he 
then  stood,  and  *  considering  the  actual  position  of 
the  subject,  he  was  undoubtedly  right^ 

For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  after  the  votes 
which  had  been  taken,  and  after  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  States  opposed  to  anything  but  a 
federal  plan,  the  choice  seiemed  to  lie  between  a 
purely  national  and  a  purely  federal  system;  that 
the  indications  then  were,  that  the  Virginia  plan 
would  be  adopted;  and  that  we  owe  the  present 
compound  character  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  gov- 
ernment partly  national  and  partly  federal,  not  to 
the  mere  theories  proposed  on  either  side,  but  to  the 
fortunate  results  of  a  wise  compromise,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  collision  between  the  opposite  purposes 
and  desires  of  different  classes  of  the  States. 

At  the  time  when  Hamilton  laid  his  views  before 
the  Convention,  there  were  two  parties  in  that  body, 
which  were  coming  gradually  to  a  struggle,  not  yet 
openly  avowed,  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 

1  See  tlie  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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States,  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  gov^n* 
ment  The  principal  question  at  stake  was  whether 
there  should  he  any  national  popular  representation 
at  all.  While  the  Virginia  plan  carried  a  popular 
representation  into  hoth  branches  of  the  legislature, 
the  New  Jersey  plan  excluded  it,  and  confined  the 
system  to  a  representation  o£  States,  in  a  single  body. 
The  larger  and  more  populous  States  adhered  to  the 
former  of  these  two  systems,  because  it  involved  the 
only  principle  upon  which  they  believed  they  could 
form  a  new  Union,  or  enter  into  new  relations  with 
the  smaller  members  of  the  confederacy;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  smaller  members  felt  that  self- 
preservation  was  for  them  involved  in  adhering  to 
the  old  principle  of  the  Confederation.  Notwith- 
standing the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  majority 
of  the  CJonvention  to  insist  upon  it,  until  the  piinci- 
pie  of  popular  representation  should  be  conceded  by 
all,  ad  proper  to  exist  in  some  part  of  the  govern- 
ment; for  an  admission  that  it  was  theoretically 
incorrect  in  its  application  to  either  branch  of  the 
proposed  legislature  would  have  applied  equally  to 
the  other  branch;  and  the  admission  that  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  Hamilton's 
propositions,  namiely,  that  in  a  purely  national  sys- 
tem there  must  be  a  Senate  permanently  in  office, 
and  that  the  legislative  powers  of  the  States  must  be 
mainly  surrendered,  would  have  tended  only  to  con- 
firm the  opposition  and  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
minority.     The  contest  went  on,  therefore,  as  it  had 

TOL.  II.  U 
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begun,  between  the  opposite  principles  of  popolar 
and  State  representation,  until  it  resulted  in  an  ab- 
solute difference,  requiring  mutual  concessions,  or 
an  abandonment  of  the  effort  to  form  a  Constitution. 
On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Hamilton 
had  addressed  the  committee,  Mr.  Madison  entered 
into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  minority.  The  previous  Congressional  expe- 
rience of  this  distinguished  and  sagacious  man  had 
well  qualified  him  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  a 
system  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  had  long  suffered.  His  object 
now  was  to  show  that  a  Union  founded  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Confederation,  and  containing  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  existing  powers  of  the  States,  could 
not  accomplish  even  the  principal  objects  of  a  gen- 
eral government  It  would  not,  he  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  prevent  the  States  from  violating,  as  they 
had  all  along  violated,  the  obligations  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers ;  for  it  left  them  as  uncontrolled  as 
they  had  always  been.  It  would  not  restrain  the 
States  from  encroaching  on  the  federal  authority,  or 
prevent  breaches  of  the  fedeml  articles.  It  would 
not  secure  that  equality  of  privileges  between  the 
citizens  of  different  States,  and  that  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  want  of  which  had  threatened 
both  the  harmony  and  the  peace  of  the  Union.  It 
would  not  secure  the  republican  theory,  which  vested 
the  right  and  the  power  of  government  in  the  major- 
ity ;  as  the  case  of  Massachusetts  then  demonstrated. 
It  would  not  secure  the  Union  against  the  influence 
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of  foreign  powers  over  its  members.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  with  ours,  all  former  confederacies 
had  exhibited  the  effects  of  intrigues  practised  upon 
them  by  other  nations ;  and  as  the  New  Jersey  plan 
gave  to  the  general  councils  no  n^ative  on  the  will 
of  the  particular  States,  it  left  us  exposed  to  the 
same  pernicious  machinations. 

He  be^jed  the  smaller  States,  which  had  brought 
forward  this  plan,  to  consider  in  what  position  its 
adoption  would  leave  them.  They  would  be  subject 
to  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  their  delegates 
in  Congress.  They  and  they  alone  would  feel  the 
power  of  coercion  on  which  the  efficacy  of  this  plan 
depended,  for  the  larger  States  would  be  too  power- 
ful for  its  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ob- 
stinate adherence  of  the  smaller  States  to  an  inad- 
missible system  should  prevent  the  adoption  of  any, 
the  Union  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  States  must 
remain  individually  independent  and  sovereign,  or 
two  or  more  new  confederacies  must  be  formed.  In 
the  first  event,  would  the  small  States  be  more  se- 
cure against  the  ambition  and  power  of  their  lai^r 
neighbors,  than  they  would  be  under  a  general  gov- 
ernment pervading  with  equal  energy  every  part  of 
the«empire,  and  having  an  equal  interest  in  protect- 
ing every  part  against  every  other  part  ?  In  the  sec- 
ond event,  could  the  smaller  States  expect  that  their 
larger  neighbors  would  unite  with  them  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  confederacy,  or  that  they  would 
exact  less  severe  concessions  than  were  proposed  in 
the  Virginia  scheme  ? 
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The  great  diflicnlty,  he  contmaed,  lay  in  the  affair 
of  representation;  and  if  that  conld  be  adjusted,  all 
others  wonld  be  snrmonntable.  It  was  admitted  by 
both  of  the  gendemen  firom  New  Jersey/  that  it 
wonld  not  be  jnst  to  allow  Virginia^  which  was  six- 
teen times  as  large  as  Delaware,  an  equal  vote  only. 
Their  language  was,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
Delaware  to  allow  Virginia  sixteen  times  as  many 
votes.  Their  expedient  was,  that  all  the  States 
should  be  thrown  into  one  mass,  and  a  new  parti- 
tion be  made  into  thirteen  equal  parts.  Would 
such  a  scheme  be  practicable?  The  dissimilarities 
in  the  rules  of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  different  States, 
amounted  to  a  prohibition  of  the  attempt.  It  had 
been  impossible  for  the  jwwer  of  one  of  the  most 
absolute  princes  in  Europe,*  directed  by  the  wisdom 
of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  minis- 
ters that  any  age  had  produced,'  to  equalize  in  some 
points  only  the  different  usages  and  regulations  of 
the  different  provinces.  But,  admitting  a  general 
amalgamation  and  repartition  of  the  States  to  be 
practicable,  and  the  danger  apprehended  by  the 
smaller  States  from  a  proportional  representation  to 
be  real,  would  not  their  special  and  voluntary  coa- 
lition with  their  neighbors  be  less  inconvenient  to 
the  whole  community  and  equally  effectual  for  their 
own  safety!^    If  New  Jersey  or  Delaware  conceived 

'  Mr.  Brearly  and  I^fr.  Patter-      ,  3  Nccker. 
ion*  <  Mr.  Patterson  had  said,  that,  if 

3  Ixniis  XVL  they  were  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
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that  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  them  from  an 
equalization  of  the  States,,  in  which  case  they  would 
necessarily  form  a  junction  With  their  neighbors, 
why  might  not  this  end  be  attained  by  leaving  them 
at  liberty  to  form  such  a  junction  whenever  they 
pleased  ?  And  why  should  they  wish  to  obtrude  a 
like  arrangement  on  all  the  States,  when  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  difficult,  and  would  be  ob- 
noxious to  many  of  the  States,  —  and  when  neither 
the  inconvenience  nor  the  benefit  of  the  expedient 
to  themselves  would  be  lessened  by  confining  it  to 
themselves?  The  prospect  of  many  new  States  to 
the  westward  was  another  consideration  of  impor- 
tance. If  they  should  come  into  the  Union  at  all, 
they  would  come  when  they  contained  but  few  in- 
habitants. If  they  should  be  entitled  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  proportion  of  inhabitants,  all  would 
be  right  and  safe.  Let  them  have  an  equal  vote, 
and  a  more  objectionable  minority  than  ever  might 
give  law  to  the  whole.* 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's  remarks,  the  com- 
mittee decided,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three,  one  State  being  divided,  to  report  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  to  the  Convention.  The  delegation  of 
New  York  (with  the  exception  of  Hamilton),  and 
those  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  constituted  the 
n^ative  votes.     The  vote  of  Maryland  was  divided 

dple  of  equal  sovereignty,  the  only  Let  it  be  tried,  and  they  would  see 

expedient  that  would  cure  the  diffi-  whether  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 

culty  would  be  to  throw  the  States  nia,  and  Virginia  would  accede  to 

into  hotchpot.  To  say  that  this  was  it.     (Madison,  EUiot,  V.  104.) 
impracticable,  would  not  make  it  so.  ^  £lliot,  V.  206  -  21 1. 
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by  Luther  Martin,  who  had  constantly  acted  with 
the  minority.  The  vote  of  Connecticut  was  given 
for  the  report,  but  she  was  not  long  to  remain  on 
that  side  of  the  question.^ 

^  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  212.  Joui>     whole  were  discliax^gcd,  on  the  19th 
nal,  Elliot,  I.  180.'    This  vote  was      of  June, 
taken,  and  the  committee  of  the 


NOTE  ON  THE  OPINIONS  OF  HAMILTON. 

The  idea  has  been  more  or  less  entertained,  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
Tention  to  the  present  day,  that  Hamilton  desired  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  government.  This  impression  has  arisen  parti/  from  the  the- 
oretical opinions  on  government  which  he  undoubtedly  held,  and  which 
he  expressed  with  entire  freedom  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter ;  and  partly  irom  the  na- 
ture of  some  of  his  propositions,  especially  that  for  an  executive  during 
good  behavior,  which  has  been  sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  the  same 
thing  as  an  executive  for  life.  I  believe  that  the  imputation  of  a  puipose 
on  his  part  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  any  system  not  essentially 
republican  in  its  spirit  and  fonhs,  is  unfounded  and  uiyust,  and  that  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  sa 

Mr.  Luther  Martin,  in  his  celebrated  letter  or  report  to  the  legislature 
of  Maryland  on  the  doings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  referred  to  a  dis- 
tinct monarchical  party  in  that  body,  **  whose  object  and  wish,"  he  said, 
^  it  was  to  abolbh  and  annihilate  all  State  governments,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward one  general  government  over  this  whole  continent,  of  a  monarchical 
nature,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limitations.  Those  who  openly 
avowed  this  sentiment,"  he  said,  <<  were,  it  is  true,  but  few;  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  who  did  not  openly 
avow  it,  who  were,  by  myself  and  many  others  of  the  Convention,  consid- 
ered as  being  in  reality  fitvorers  of  that  sentiment  and  acting  upon  those 
principles,  covertly  endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  well  knew 
openly  and  avowedly  could  not  be  accomplished."  He  then  goe?  on  to 
say,  that  there  was  a  second  party,  who  were  ^  not  for  the  abolition  of  the 
State  governments,  nor  for  the  introduction  of  a  monarchical  government 
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under  any  fi>nn;  but  they  wished  to  establish  snch  a  system  as  could  give 
their  own  States  undue  power  and  ioAuence,  in  the  government,  over  the 
other  States.**  "  A  third  party,"  he  adds,  "  was  what  I  considered  tndy 
federal  and  republican  ** ;  that  is  to  say,  it  consisted  of  the  deiegatbnsfrom 
Connecticut,  New  Yoik,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  part  from  Mary- 
land, and  of  some  members  from  other  States,  who  were  in  fitvor  of  a  fed- 
eral equality  and  the  old  principle  of  the  Confederation. 

Upon  this  rule  of  classification,  the  test  of  republicanism  was  to  bo 
found  in  the  views  entertained  by  members  upon  the  question  wheth^ 
the  State  governments  ought  to  be  abdished.  Mr^  Martin,  indeed,  went 
further,  and  considered  those  only  as  trtdy  republican,  who  were  in  fiivor 
of  a  purely  federal  system,  and  opposed  to  any  plan  of  popular  r^resen- 
tadon.  Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  abolition  of  the  State  governments, 
so  &r  as  that  subject  was  considered  at  all,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  at  any  time  mentioned,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  monarchy  as  a 
conclusion.  The  reduction  of  the  State  governments  to  local  ooiponk 
tions  and  to  the  position  of  subordinate  agents  of  the  central  govemment, 
was  considered  by  some  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  national  repre- 
sentative government  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  a  union  of 
federal  and  national  representation  had  nowhere  been  witnessed,  and 
had  not  therefore  been  considered.  I  have  already  suggested,  in  the  text, 
that,  if  the  framers  <^  the  Constitution  had  gone  on  tq  l^e  adoption  of  a 
pure  system  of  popular  and  proportional  representation  in  aU  the  branches 
of  the  government,  they  must  inevitably  have  bestowed  upon  that  govern- 
ment fun  legislative  power  over  all  subjects;  otherwise,  they  wouM  have 
lefl  the  States,  possessed  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  a  distinct  political 
oi^ganization,  to  contend  with  the  national  government  by  adverse  l^is- 
lation.  The  subsequent  expedient  of  a  direct  and  equal  representation 
of  the  States  in  one  branch  of  the  government  has  in  reality,  to  a  great 
degree,  disarmed  State  jealousy  and  oppoation,  by  giving  to  the  States  as 
pc^tical  bodies  an  equal  voice  in  the  check  established  by  the  branch  in 
If  hich  they  are  represented. 

So  that  to  argue,  that,  because  there  were  men  who  saw  the  necessity  for 
making  a  purely  national  or  prqx>rtionate  system  of  popular  representa- 
tion consistent  with  the  situation  in  which  it  would  place  the  country, 
they  were  therefore  in  fiivor  of  a  monarchical  system,  was  to  ai^e  from 
premises  to  a  conclusion  in  no  way  connected.  Had  such  a  plan  been  car- 
ried out,  it  could  have  been,  and  must  have  been,  purely  republican  in  all 
its  details;  and  it  would  have  been  liable  to  the  reproach  of  being  monar* 
chical  in  no  other  sense  than  any  system  which  did  not  yield  the  point  of 
a  full  federal  equality,  for  which  ]Mr.  Martin  and  his  party  contended* 
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UAdoabtodly,  Hamilton,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  ikver  of  bestowing  qpon 
the  national  government  full  power  to  legislate  upon  all  subjects;  and  to 
this  extent,  and  in  this  sense,  he  prq)08ed  the  abolition  of  the  State  gov- 
omments.  But  any  one  who  will  attend  carefully  to  the  course  of  his 
aigmn^it,— in^erfecdy  as  it  has  been  preserved, — will  find  that  it  em- 
braces the  foUowiog  course  of  reasoning.  All  federal  governments  are 
weak  and  distracted  In  order  to  avoid  the  e\ils  incident  to  that  fonui 
the  government  of  the  American  Union  must  be  a  national  representative 
system.  But  no  such  system  can  be  successful,  in  the  actual  situation  of 
this  country,  unless  it  is  endowod  with  all  the  principles  and  means  of  in- 
fluence and  power  which  are  the  proper  supports  of  government.  It 
must  therefore  be  made  comjdetely  sovereign,  and  State  power,  as  a  sep- 
arate legislative  authority,  must  bo  annihilated;  otherwise,  the  States  will 
be  not  only  able,  but  will  be  constantly  tempted,  to  exert  their  own  au- 
thority against  the  authority  of  the  nation.  I  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion*  that  in  this  view  of  the  subject^  assuming  that  the  States  were 
not  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  as  pditical  corporations  in 
any  branch  of  the  government,— ^  as  the  framers  and  friends  of  the  Yir^ 
ginia  plan  had  thus  fiur  contended, «-  Hamilton  was  right.  I  believe  that 
a  constitution,  in  which  the  States  had  not  been  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  one  branch  of  the  legislative  power,  and  under  which  the  State 
sovereignties  had  been  left  as  they  were  lefl  by  the  system  actually  adopt- 
ed, if  it  could  have  been  ratified  by  all  the  States,  could  not  have  endured 
to  our  times.  Yet  the  fi>rtunate  result  of  the  mixed  system  that  is  emi- 
braced  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  the  pitxluct,  not  simply 
of  either  of  the  theories  of  a  national  or  a  federal  government,  but  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two. 

But  the  charge  of  anti-n^ubUcan  tendencies  or  designs  has  been  most 
often  uiged  against  Hamilton,  on  account  of  lib  theoretical  o^muons  con- 
cerning the  comparative  merits  of  different  governments,  and  of  certain 
features  of  the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  he  read  to  the  Convention. 
AVith  respect  to  these  points,  I  shall  state  the  results  of  a  veiy  careful 
examination  which  I  have  made  of  all  the  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
views  and  opinions  which  he  expressed  or  entertained.  Mr.  Madison  has 
given  us  what  he  probably  intended  as  a  fiiU  report  of  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  HamUton's  great  speech  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  has  informed  us  that  his  report  was  submitted  to  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  approved  it,  with  a  few  verbal  changes.  But  how  meagre 
a  report,  which  fills  but  si;  pages  in  the  octavo  odidon  of  Mr.  Madison's 
**  Debates,"  must  have  been  in  comparison  with  the  q)eech  actually  made 
by  Hamilton,  will  occur  to  eveiy  reader  who  notices  the  foct  that  the 
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speech  occained  the  entire  session  of  one  day  (June  18),  and  who  exam- 
ines the  brief  from  which  he  spoke,  and  which  is  still  extant  (Hamil- 
ton's Works,  n.  409.) 

He  was  an  earnest,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  fervid  and  n;g^d 
^>eaker.  Certainly  he  spoke  fiom  a  mind  ftdl  of  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  working  of  other  systems  of  polity,  and  possessed  of  re- 
soorces  which  have  never  been  excelled  in  any  statesman  who  has  been 
called  to  aid  in  the  work  of  creating  a  government.  The  topics  set  down 
in  his  brief  exhibit  a  very  wide  range  of  thought,  enriched  by  copious  il- 
lustrations from  the  history  and  experience  of  other  countries,  and  from 
the  views  of  the  most  important  writers  on  government;  while  the  whde 
aigument  bears  logically  and  closely  upon  the  actual  situation  of  our  con- 
Meracy  and  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Madison's  report  gives  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  speech,  or 
fully  exhibits  its  reasoning.  I  have  collated  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  with 
the  report  in  Judge  Yates's  Minutes,  and  with  Hamilton's  own  brief,  and 
have  prepared  for  my  own  use  a  draft  containing  the  substance  of  what 
these  three  sources  can  give  us.    The  results  may  be  thus  given :  — 

1 .  That  Hamilton,  in  statmg  his  views  of  the  theoretical  value  of  differ- 
ent systems  of  government,  frankly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  British 
constitution  was  the  best  form  which  the  worid  had  then  produced ; — cit- 
ing the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Necker,  that  it  is  the  only  government 
**  which  unites  public  strength  with  individual  security." 

2.  That,  widi  equal  clearness,  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  none  but  a 
republican  form  could  be  attempted  in  this  country,  or  would  be  adapted 
to  our  situation. 

3.  That  he  proposed  to  look  to  the  British  Constitution  for  nothing  but 
those  elements  of  stability  and  permanency  which  a  republican  system 
requires,  and  which  may  be  incorporated  into  it  without  changing  its 
characteristic  principles. 

The  only  question  that  remains,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  his 
purposes,  is,  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  plan  of  a  constitution 
drawn  up  by  him  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  republican  liberty. 
The  answer  is,  that  Aere  was  not  There  is  throughout  this  plan  a  con- 
stant recognitioa  of  the  authority  of  the  people,  as  the  source  of  all  politi- 
cal power.  It  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
dected  by  the  people  directly,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  by  elec- 
tors chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  people.  The  executive  was  in  like 
manner  to  be  chosen  by  electors,  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the  State 
l^islatnres.  So  far,  therefore,  his  plan  was  as  strictly  republican,  as  is 
that  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  are  actually  living.    But  he 
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proposed  that  the  executive  and  the  senators  sbovld  hM  ^leir  offiees 
during  good  heJuwior;  and  6iis  has  been  his  offence  against  refjoblican- 
inn,  with  those  who  measnre  the  character  of  a  sjrstem  bj  the  fzeqneney 
with  whidi  it  admits  of  notation  in  office.  His  aoeasecB  have  §aSkd  to 
notice  that  he  made  his  executive  personally  responsiUe  for  offifsial  jni5- 
oonduct,  and  provided  that  both  he  and  the  senaton  shooU  be  snl^ject 
to  impeachment  and  to  removal  finom  office.  This  was  a  wide  departozie 
from  the  principles  of  the  English  constitntion^  and  it  oonstitates  a  most 
important  distinction  between  a  repahhcaQ  and  a  monarchieai'Vysteo^ 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  fitct  tiiat  the  office  of  a  roler  or  l^islator 
is  attamed,  not  l^*  hereditaiy  right,  or  the  fitror  of  die  crown,  but  by  the 
&vor  and  choice  of  the  people. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  principal  points  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the 
reader  should  be  directed  in  investigating  the  opinions  of  this  great  man, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  unjust  to  impute  to  him  any  other  than  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  establishment  and  success  of  republican  government. 
That  he  desired  a  strong  government,  diat  he  was  little  disposed  to  dog- 
matize upon  abstract  theories  of  liberty,  and  that  he  trusted  mcMre  to 
experience  than  to  h3rpothesi8,  may  be  safely  assumed.  But  that  he 
ardently  desired  the  success  of  that  republican  freedom  which  is  £>unded 
on  a  perfect  equality  of  righta  among  cttiaens,  exclusive  of  hereditar)' 
distinctions,  is  as  certain  as  that  he  labored  earnestly  throu^^iout  his  life 
fer  the  maxims,  the  doctrines,  and  the  systems  which  he  believed  most 
likely  to  secure  for  it  a  feir  triial  and  ultimate  success.  (See  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  opinions,  when  writing  of  himself  as  a  third  penon  in 
1792;  Works,  VH.  62.) 

That  the  system  of  government  sketched  by  Hamilton  was  not  received 
by  many  of  those  who  listened -to  him  with  disapprobation  on  account  of 
what  has  since  been  supposed  its  numarckical  character,  we  may  safely 
assume,  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson  o^Donaecticut,  one  of  the  mast 
moderate  men  in  the  Convention.  ContrastiQg  the  New  Jemey  and 
Viiginia  plans,  he  b  reported  (by  Yates)  to  have  said:  "It  a^>ean  to 
me  that  the  Jersey  plan  has  for  its  principal  object  the  preservation  of 
the  State  governments.  So  fer  it  is  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  Vir- 
ginia, which,  although  it  concentrates  in  a  distinct  national  government, 
is  not  totally  independent  of  that  of  the  States.  A  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric,  with  boldness  and  decision,  proposed  a  system  totally  different 
from  both;  mid  cdihough  he  has  been  praised  hg  everybody^  he  has  been 
supported  by  none.**    (Yates*8  Minutes,  EUiot,  L  431.) 

Even  Luther  Martin  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  objects  of  what  he  calls 
the  monarchical  par^  as  being  any  worse,  or  more  dangerous  to  liberty, 
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tban  the  projects  of  those  whom  he  represents  as  aiming  to  obtain  nndae 
power  and  influence  for  their  own  States,  and  whom  at  the  same  time  he 
acqoits  of  monarchical  designs  or  a  desire  to  aboL'sh  the  State  governments. 
The  tmth  is,  that  nobody  had  any  improper  pmrposes,  or  anything  at  heart 
but  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  America.  We  are  not  to 
try  the  speculative  views  of  men  engaged  in  such  discussions  as  these  by 
the  charges  or  complaints  elicited  in  the  heats  of  conflicting  opim'ons  and 
interests,  inflamed  by  a  zeal  too  warm  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  own 
error,  or  to  perceive  the  wisdom  and  pniity  of  an  o^^nent 
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We  are  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  the  history  of  which  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  succeeding  generations  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  witnessed  the  formation  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  States,  whose  hond  of  coimection  was 
a  common  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  what 
was  regarded  as  a  "national"  government  The 
structure  of  this  minority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ma- 
jority to  which  they  were  opposed,  the  motives  and 
purposes  by  which  both  were  animated,  and  the  re- 
sults to  which  their  conflicts  finally  led,  are  extreme- 
ly important  to  be  understood  by  the  reader. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  different  States  in  point 
of  population,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
is  at  the  present  day.  Virginia,  then  the  first  State 
in  the  Union,  is  now  the  fourth.  New  York,*  now 
at  the  head  of  the  scale,  then  ranked  after  North 
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Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  which  occupied  thie 
third  and  fourth  positions  in  the  first  census,  and 
which  now  occupy  respectively  the  sixth  and  tenth. 
South  Carolina,  which  then  had  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  Maryland,  now  has  a  much  greater.  Geor- 
ge at  that  time  had  not  half  so  many  inhabitants  as 
New  Jersey,  but  now  has  twice  as  many. 

Great  inequalities  existed,  as  they  still  exist,  be* 
tween  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy,  not 
only  in  the  actual  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
their  present  wealth,  but  in  their  capacity  and  op- 
portunity of  growth.  Virginia,witU  a  population 
fourteen  times  as  large,  had  a  territorial  extent  of 
thirty  times  the  size  of  Delaware.  Pennsylvania 
had  nearly  seven  times  as  many  people  as  Ehode  Isl- 
and, and  nearly  forty  times  as  much,  territory.  The 
State  of  Geoi^  numbered  a  little  more  than  a  third 
as  many  people,  but  her  territory  was  nearly  twelve 
times  as  large  as  the  territory  of  Connecticut 

The  four  leading  States,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  had  an  obvious 
motive  for  seeking  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  a  proportionate  representation  of 
their  respective  populations.  The  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  had  generally  acted  with  them 
in  the  formation  of  the  Virginia  plan ;  and  these  six 
States  thus  constituted  the  majority  by  which  the 
principle  of  what  was  called  a  "national,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  "federal"  government,  had  been 
steadily  pressed  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  now  embraced  in  its 
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report*  AU  but  two  of  tfaem  were  certain  to  re- 
main slaveholdihg  States;  but  in  the  adoption  of 
numbers  as  the  boais  of  representatiTe  influence  in 
the  government,  they  all  had  a  common  interest, 
which  led  them  for  the  present  to  act  together.^ 

At  the  head  of  the  minority,  or  the  States  wludi 
desired  a  government  of  fedeml  equality,  stood  the 
State  of  New  York,  th^  the  fifUi  State  in  the  Un- 
ion.  She  was  represented  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Bpbai;  Yates,  and  John  Lansing,  Junior.  The  two 
latter  uniformly  acted  together,  and  of  course  con- 
trolled the  Yotm  of  liie  State«  Hamilton's  vote  being 
thus  neutralized,  his  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
Cionvention  extended  no  farther  than  the  weight  and 
importance  attached  to  his  argonients  by  those  ^ho 
listened  to  them. 

Occupying  at  that  period  nearly  a  middle  rank  be- 
tween the  lai^;est  and  the  smallest  of  tbe  States  with 
respect  to  population.  New  York  had  not  yet  grasped, 
or  even  perceived,  the  wotiderful  elements  of  her 
future  imperial  greatness.  Her  commerce  was  not 
inconsiderable;  but  it  had  hitherto  been  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  who  ruled  her  counsels  to  retain  its 
regulation  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  subject  it  to 
no  imposts  in  favor  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union.  Most  of  her  pubKc  men,  also,^  held  it  to  be 
impracidcaible  to  establish  a  general  government  of 

A  Bhode  Island  was  nexer  rep-  relative  rank  of  the  States,  I  corn- 
resented  in  the  Ck>nTention,  and  pare  tlie  ceovus  of  1790  and  tliat 
tbe  delegation  of  New  Hampshire  of  1850. 
had  not  yet  attended.  3  The  two  great  exertions  of 

'  In  all  these  statements  of  the  course  were  Hamilton  and  Jay. 
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imfficient  energy  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  carry  its  appropriate  benefits  equally 
to  all,  mthont  sacxificing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  States  to  an  extent  that  would  ultimately  prove 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  their  people.  Their 
view  of  the  subject  was,  that  the  uncontrolled  pow- 
ers and  sovereignties  of  the  States  must  be  reserved; 
and  that,  consistently  with  the  reservation  of  these, 
a  mode  mi^t  be  devised  of  granting  to  the  confed- 
eracy the  moneys  arising  &om  a  genel:al  system  of 
revenue,  some  power  of  regulating  conmierce  and 
enforciDg  the  observance  of  treaties,  and  other  ne- 
cessary matters  of  less  moment  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Yates,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who 
may  be  taken  as  a  &ir  represevitative  o£  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  part,  if  not  of  a  majority,  of  its  peo- 
ple at  this  time.^  But  neither  he,  nor  any  of  those 
who  concurred  with  him,  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
the  mode  in  whidi  the  power  to  collect  revenues, 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  txeaties,  could  be  conferred  on  the  confederacy, 
without  impairing  the  sovereignties  of  the  States.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  this  class  of  statesmen  con- 
templated a  grant  of  full  and  unrestrained  power 
over  these  subjects  to  a  federal  government,  or 
whether  they  designed  only  a  qualified  grant,  capa- 
ble of  being  recalled  or  controlled  by  the  parties  to 
the  confederacy,  for  reasons  and  upon  occasions  of 

^  See  the  candid  and  moderate      ing  thmr  reaaonsfornot  ngning  the 
letter  of  Mean*.  Yatea  and  Lansing      ConatitatioQ.    (EUiot,  L  480.) 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  giv- 
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which  those  parties  were  to  judge.  From  the  gen- 
eral course  of  their  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  a  fed- 
eral government,  it  might  seem  that  the  latter  was 
their  intention.^  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  these  gentlemen  may  have  supposed  that  an 
irrevocable  grant  of  powers  to  a  general  govern- 
ment might  be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  because  such  a  grant  would 
involve  a  surrender  of  more  or  less  of  the  original 
State  sovereignties  to  a  legislative  body  external 
to  the  State  itself.  But  if  they  supposed  that  a 
grant  of  such  powers  could  be  made  to  a  "federal" 
government,  or  a  political  league  of  the  States,  act- 
ing through  a  single  body  in  the  nature  of  a  diet, 
and  to  be  exercised  when  necessary  by  the  combined 
military  power  of  the  whole,  and  yet  be  any  less  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  their 
fears  or  to  perceive  the  consistency  of.  their  plan. 
If  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  any  the.  less 
exposed  under  theii:  sjnstem,  than  under  that  of  a 
"  national "  government,  it  must  have  been  because 
their  system  was  understood  by  them  to  involve 
only  a  qualified  and  revocable  surrender  of  State 
sovereignty. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  un- 

1  In  the  New  Jersey  plan,  vthich  States,  in  the  last  resort,  by  force, 

the  New  York  gentlemen  (Hamil-  it  would  only-  have  been  necessary 

ton  excepted)  supported,  although  for  a  State  to  phice  itself  in  an  at- 

the  power  to  levy  duties  and  the  titude  of  resistance,  by  a  public  act, 

regulation  of  commerce  were  to  be  and  then  the  grant  of  power  might 

added  to  the  existing  powers  of  the  have  been  considered  to  be  revoked 

old  Congress,  yet  as  these  powers  by  the  very  act  of  resisting  its  exe- 

were  to  be  exerted    against  the  cution. 
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doubtedly  a  settled  conyiction  on  the  part  of  the  two 
delegates  of  New  York  who  controlled  the  vote  of 
the  State  m  the  Convention,  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  necessary  authority  from  their  own  State 
to  go  beyond  the  principle  of  the  Confederation ;  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  establish  a  general  gov- 
ernment, without  impairing  the  State  constitutions 
and  endangering  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and 
that  what  they  regarded  as  a  "  consolidated "  gov- 
ernment was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  legislature  of  New  York 
when  they  were  sent  to  take  their  seats  dn  the 
Convention. 

The  same  sentiments,  with  far  greater  zeal,  with 
intense  feeling  and  some  acrimony,  were  held  and 
acted  upon  by  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland,  a  very 
eminent  lawyer,  and  at  that  time  Attorney-General 
of  the  State,  who  sometimes  had  it  in  his  power, 
from  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  to  cast  the  vote 
of  his  State  with  the  minority,  and  who  generally 
divided  it  on  all*  critical  questions  that  touched  the 
nature^  of  the  government.  The  State  itself,  with  a 
population  but  a  little  less  than  that  of  New  York,  had 
no  great  reason  to  regard  itself  as  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  combinations 
among  the  larger  States  to  oppress  the  smaller ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  these  apprehensions  were 
strongly  felt  by  any  of  her  representatives  excepting 
Mr.  Martin.^     The  great  energy  and  earnestness, 

1  Three  of  the  delegates  of  the      St  Thomas  Jenifer,  and  Daniel 
State,  James  McHemy,  Daniel  of     Carroll,  signed  the  Constitution. 

TOL.  II.  16 
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however,  of  that  distingtushed  person,  prevented  a 
concuTTWce  of  the  State  with  the  purposes  an4  ob« 
jects  of  the  inajonty. 

Connectiout  might  reasonably  consider  herself  as 
one  of  the  smaller  States,  and  her  vote  was  stead* 
ily  given  fax  an  equality  of  suf&age  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  national  legislature,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  final  division  upon  the  Senate.  The  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delawaie  formed  the  other 
members  of  the  minority,  upon  this  general  ques* 
tion. 

On  the  ono  side,  ther^re,  of  what  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  great  inequalities  among  the  States, 
almost  a  purdy  speculative  quecrtion,  we  find  a 
strong  determination,  the  result  of  an  apparent  ne- 
cessity, to  establish  a  government  in  whidi  the  dem- 
ootitic  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  the  ruling  power;  and  in  i?diich, 
BO  far  as  State  influence  was  to  be  felt  at  all,  it 
should  be  felt  only  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  peo{de  composing  each  separate  com- 
munity. It  was  considered  by  those  who  embraced 
this  side  of  the  question,  that,  when  the  great  States 
were  asked  to  perpetuate  the  system  of  federal  equal- 
ity on  which  the  Confederation  had  been  founded, 
they  were  asked  to  submit  to  mere  injustice,  on  ac- 
count of  an  imaginary  danger  to  their  smaller  con- 
federates. Iliey  held  it  to  be  manifestly  wrong,  that 
a  State  fourteen  times  as  large  as  Delaware  should 
have  only  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  national 
legislature.    Whether  the  States  were  now  met  as 
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piurties  to  a  subsisting  confederacy,  under  which  they 
might  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  as  the  individ* 
nals  composing  the  sockd  compact ;  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  looked  npon  as  so  many  aggregates  of 
indiyiduals  £>r  whose  personal  rights  and  interests 
provision  was  to  be  made,  as  if  they  composed  a 
naticm  already  united,  it  was  beLiered  by  the  major- 
ity that  no  safe  and  durable  government  could  be 
formed,  if  the  demoa»tic  elment  were  to  be  ex* 
duded.  Pure  democraoies  had  undoubtedly  been 
attttided  with  inconveniences.  But  how  could 
peace  and  real  freedom  be  preserved,  under  the  re- 
publican fi)rm,  if  half  a  million  of  people  dwelling 
in  one  political  division  of  the  country  possessed 
only  the  same  suffirage  in  the  enactmenjb  of  laws  as 
nxty  thousand  people  dwdling  in  another  division] 
Leave  out  of  view  the  tiieory  which  taught  that  the 
States  alone,  regacded  as  members  of  an  existing 
compact,  must  be  considered  as  the  parties  to  the 
new  system,  as  they  had  be^i  to  the  old,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  the  political  equality  of  the 
free  citizens  of  the  United  States  could  be  made  a 
source  of  that  energy  and  strength  so  much  needed 
and  as  yet  so  little  known.  With  it  was  connected 
the  idea  and  the  practicability  of  legislation  that 
would  reach  and  control  individuals.  Without  it, 
there  could  be  only  a  system  of  coeroicm  of  the 
States,  whose  opposition  would  be  invited,  rather 
than  repressed,  upon. all  occasions  of  importance. 
Abandon  the  necessary  principle  of  governing  by  a 
democratic  majority,  said  George  Mason,  and  if  the 
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goyemment  proceeds  to  taxation,  the  States  will  op- 
pose its  powers.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority,  insisting  on  a 
rigid  construction  of  their  powers,  and  planting 
themselves  npon  the  nature  of  the  compact  already 
formed  between  the  States,  contended  that  these 
separate  and  sovereign  communities  had  distinct 
governments  already  vested  with  the  whole  political 
power  of  their  respective  populations,  and  therefore 
that  they  could  not,  consistently  with  the  truth  of 
their  situation,  act  as  if  the  whole  or  any  consider- 
able part  of  that  power  could  be  transferred  by  the 
people  themselves  to  another  government.  They 
said,  that  whatever  power  was  to-be  conferred  on  a 
central  or  general  government  must  be  granted  by 
the  States,  as  political  corporations,  and  that  there- 
fore the  principle  of  the  Union  could  not  be  changed, 
whatever  addition  it  might  be  expedient  to  make  to 
its  authority.  They  said,  that,  even  if  this  theory 
were  not  strictly  true,  the  smaller  States  could  not 
safely  unite  with  the  larger  upon  any  other;  and 
especially  that  they  could  not  surrender  their  liber- 
ties to  the  keeping  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in- 
habiting all  the  States,  for  such  a  power  would  in- 
evitably destroy  the  State  constitutions.  They  were 
willing,  they  said,  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government ;  willing  to  provide  for  it  the  means 
of  compelling  obedience  to  its  laws ;  willing  to  hazard 
much  for  the  general  welfare.  But  they  could  not 
consent  to  place  the  very  existence  of  their  local 

^  Yates's  Minutes,  Elliot,  L  433. 
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governments,  with  all  their  capacity  to  protect  the 
distinct  interests  of  the  people,  and  all  their  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  administration  of  local  concerns,  at 
the  mercy  of  great  communities,  whose  policy  might 
overshadow  and  whose  power  might  destroy  them. 

To  the  claim  of  political  equality  as  between  a 
citizen  of  the  largest  and  a  citizen  of  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union,  they  opposed  the  doctrine,  that 
in  his  own  State  every  citizen  is  equal  with  every 
other,  and  holds  such  rights  and  liberties,  and  so 
much  political  power,  as  the  State  may  see  fit  to 
bestow  upon  him;  but  that,  when  separate  States 
enter  into  political  relations  with  each  other  for 
their  common  benefit,  it  is  among  the  States  them* 
selves  that  the  equality  must  prevail,  because  States 
can  only  be  parties  to  a  compact  upon  a  footing  of 
natural  equality,  just  as  individuals  are  supposed  to 
enter  society  with  equal  natural  rights.  This 
doctrine,  they  said,  was  especially  necessary  to  be 
applied  between  States  of  very  unequal  magnitudes. 
If  applied,  it  would  render  unnecessary  the  division 
of  the  legislative  body  into  two  chambers ;  would 
dispense  with  any  but  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal ; 
and  would  iadmit  of  a  ratification  by  the  States  in 
Congress,  without  raismg  the  hazardous  and  doubt- 
ful question  of  a  direct  resort  to  the  people,  whose 
power  to  act  independently  of  their  State  govern- 
ments was  by  some  strenuously  denied. 

These,  in  substance,  were  the  principles  now 
brought  into  direct  collision,  urged  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  recurring  upon  the  successive 
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details  of  the  Constitution,  as  its  formation  proceed^ 
ed,  and  pressed  with  equal  earnestness  and  dually, 
firm  convictioins  of  duty  on  both  sides.  I  confesa 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  important,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, to  decide  which  party  was  theoretically  cor- 
rect A  great  deal  of  the  reasoning  on  boUi  sides 
was  speculatiAne^  and  it  is  not  easy  t6  deny  some  of 
the  chief  propositions  which  were  maintained  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  We  are  too  apt,  perhaps,^ 
to  judge  of  the  real  soun<hiess  of  the  opinions  held  by 
opposite  parties  to  the  first  compromise  of  the  Consti-' 
tution,  by  the  subsequent  history  -and  success  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  views  and  feelings  wbidi  wo 
entertain  of  that  history  and  that  success.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  if  we  place  ourselves  -at  the  point  where  the 
firamers  of  the  Constitution  stood  at  the  time  we  are 
examining,  we  shall  find  that,  vrith  the  exoeption  of 
the  influfiuce  due  to  one  or  two  governing  fitcts  of 
previous  history,  it  was  theoretically  as  correct  to 
contend  for  a  purely  fisderal  as  for  a  purely  national 
government  Almost  everything  depends  upcm  the 
object  towards  whidi  they  were  to  reason;  and 
therefore  the  premises  were  in  a  considerable  degxee 
open  to  an  arbitrary  choice.  If  the  object  was  tot 
establish  a  government,  against  the  ex^xnse  c^  whose 
legitimate  powers  State  legislation  could  not  posisi- 
Uy  be  exerted,  some  higher  authority  than  that  of 
the  State  governments  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  the 
reasoning  which  tended  to  prove  the  eidstence  of 
that  authority  and  the  practicability  of  invoking  it, 
and  the  danger  of  any  other  kind  of  government^ 
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corses  Ic^cally  and  consistoitly  in  support  of  the 
great  purpose  to  be  attained.  If,  however,  from  an 
honest  fear  for  the  safety  of  local  interests,  the  pur- 
pose ifas  to  have  a  government  that  would  not  se^ 
riously  diminish  the  pow^nsi  of  the  States,  but  would 
leave  them  with  always  unimpaired  sovereignties, 
oapable  of  resisting  the  measures  of  the  central 
power,  then  the  States  were  certainly  competent  and 
sufficient  to  the  formation  of  such  a  system,  and  the 
reasoning  which  placed  them  in  the  light  of  parties 
to  a  social  compact  was  theoretically  trua  '  On  the 
one  side,  it  was  believed  that  a  government  formed 
by  the  States  upon  the  principle  of  federal  equality 
would  be  destructive  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  whatever  those  pow^*s  might  be.  On 
the  other  side,  it  was  considered  that  the  principle 
of  governing  by  a  democratic  majority  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States  would  make  those  powers  too  for- 
midable for  the  safety  oi  the  State  constitutions. 
According  to  the  force  we  miEiy  assign  to  the  one  or 
the  other  tendency,  the  reasoning  on  either  side  will 
appear  to  us  to  be  ahnost  equally  correct 

But  there  were,  as  I  have  said,  one  or  two  fects 
of  previous  history,  which  gave  the  advocates  of  a 
national  govemm^it:  a  great  advantage  ov^r  their 
opponents,  and  went  {bit  towards  settling  the  real 
merilB  of  the  two  opposite  systems.  A  federal  sys^ 
tern  had  been  tried,  and  had  brokeii  down  in  com^ 
plete  prostration  of  all  the  appro{»iate  energies  al^d 
functions  of  government  The  advocates  of  the  op- 
posite system,  therefore,  could  pdnt  to  all  the  fiul- 
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ures  and  all  the  defects  of  the  Confederation,  in 
proof  of  the  reasoning  which  they  employed.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  could  adduce  the  same  general 
tendency  in  all  former  confederacies  of  the  same  na- 
ture. But  no  experiment  had  been  made  by  the 
people  of  the  American  States,  of  a  government 
founded  expressly  on  the  national  character  and  re- 
lations of  their  inhabitants;  and  if  the  merits  of 
such  a  government  were  now  only  to  be  maintained 
by  theoretical  reasoning,  on  the  other  hand  it  had 
not  suffered  the  injury  of  acknowledged  defeat       , 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  was  its 
supposed  tendency  to  absorb,  and  perhaps  to  anni- 
hilate, the  sovereignties  of  the  States.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Virginia  plan  were  called  upon  to  show 
how  the  general  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  which 
they  proposed  to  give  to  their  system  could  consist 
with  a  considerable,  though  subordinate,  jurisdiction 
in  the  States.  One  of  its  moderate  and  candid  op- 
ponents^ declared  that,  if  this  could  be  shown,  the 
objections  to  it  ought  to  be  surrendered;  but  if  not, 
he  thought  that  those  objections  must  have  thdr 
full  force.  But,  fix)m  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  which  had  not  been  demonstrated  by  experience 
could  rest  only  upon  opinion ;  and  while  the  Vir- 
ginia system  made  no  other  provision  for  State  de- 
fence against  encroachments  of  the  general  govern- 
ment than  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  election 
by  the  State  legislatures  of  the  national  Senate,  the 
apprehensions  of  the  smaller  States  could  not  be 

1  Dr.  Jdinson  of  Connecticut. 
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satisfied,  howerer  admirable  the  theory,  and  however 
able  might  be  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  as  he  pursues  the  history  of 
tiiis  conflict  between  the  opposing  interests  of  the 
two  classes  of  States,  and  observes  how  strenuously 
the  different  theories  were  maintained,  until  victory 
became  impossible  on  either  side,  note  the  danger  of 
adhering  too  firmly  to  mere  theoretical  principles, 
in  matters  of  government  He  will  see  the  impres- 
sive spectacle  of  States  assembled  for  the  formation 
of  some  system  capable  of  answering  the  exigencies 
of  their  situation ;  he  will  see  how  rapidly  a  differ- 
ence of  local  interests  developed  the  most  opposite 
theories,  and  how  profoundly  those  theories  were 
discussed;  and  he  will  see  this  conflict  carried  on 
for  days,  and  even  for  weeks,  with  all  the  sincerity 
that  interest  lends  to  conviction,  and  all  the  tenacity 
that  conviction  can  produce,  until  at  last  the  whole 
discussion  leads  to  the  probable  fiiilure  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  assembly  had  been  instituted  He  will 
then  see  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems,  which 
in  their  int^rity  were  irreconcilable,  and  will  witness 
ihe  first  introduction  of  that  mode  of  adjusting  oppo- 
site interests  and  conflicting  theories  of  government 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  alone  can  furnish  a  safe  foundation 
on  which  to  unite  the  destinies  and  wants  of  separate 
communities  possessed  of  distinct  political  organiza* 
tions  and  rights. 

The  Convention  had  received  the  report  of  the 

TOL.  II.    .  17 
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committee  of  the  whole  on  the  19Ui  of  Jtme.  From 
that  day  until  the  5th  of  Jnly  the  stru^le  was  con* 
tinned,  commencing  with  the  proposition  .whidi 
affirmed  the  division  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government  into  two  branches.  Although  sndt 
an  arrangement  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  prin-* 
ciple  of  national  and  popular  representatioB,  it  was 
opposed  as  unnecessary  by  those  who  desired  to 
retain  the  system  of  representation  by  States,  and 
who  therefore  intended  to  preserve  the  existing  or- 
ganization of  the  Congress.  Still,  the  needful  hat* 
mony  and  completeness  of  the  scheme^  aooording  to 
the  genius  of  the  Anglo-American  libearty,  required 
this  division  of  the  legislature. 

Doubtless  a  single  council  or  chamber  can  pfo- 
mulgaie  decrees  and  enact  laws;  but  it  b^  never 
been  the  habit  of  the  people  of  America^  as  it  never 
had  been  the  habit  of  their  ancestors  for  at  least  a 
period  of  somewhat  more  than  five  centuries,  to  re- 
gard a  single  chamber  as  &voraUe  to  liberty,  or  to 
wise  legislation.^  The  separation  into  two  chambers 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons, in  the  English  constitution,  does  not  seem  to 
have. originated  in  a  difference  of  personal  rank,  so 
much  as  in  their  position  as  separajte  estates  <^  the 
:realm.  All  the  orders  might  have  voted  promiscu* 
awly  in  one  house,  and  just  as  effectually  signified 

t  Miv  TStS^atn  Las   traoed  tbe  he  says  recognizeB  it  aa  alroady 

present  ^nsitjtutbn  of  Parliament  standing  upon  a  custom  of  some 

to  the  ««ictio»  <of  a  statute  in  the  length  of  time.     Const  History, 

it^th  of  EdTOniJL  (1822),  which  L5. 
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the  assent  or  dissent  of  Parliament  to  any  measure 
proposed.^  But  ike  practice  of  making  the  assent 
of  Fserliament  to  consist  in  the  concurrent  and  sep- 
arate action  of  the  two  estates,  though  difficult  to 
be  traced  to  its  origin  in  any  distinct  purpose  or 
cause,  became  confirmed  by  the  growing  importance 
of  the  commons,  by  their  jealousy  and  vigilance,  and 
by  the  con  trolling  position  which  they  finally  as- 
sumed As  Parliament  gradually  proceeded  to  its 
present  constituticm,  and  the  separate  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  two  houses  became  established,  it 
was  fimnd.  that  the  practice  of  discussing  a  measure 
in  two  assemblies,  composed  of  different  persons, 
holding  their  seats  by  ^.different  tenure  and  repre- 
senting differ^it  orders  of  the  state,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  subject, 
and  to  sound  legislation.^ 

So  fully  was  the  conviction  of  the  practical  con- 


^  Mr.  HaUam  does  not  eonciir 
m  what  be  says  has  been  a  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  Paiiiament  was 
not  divided  into  two  hooflBsoltbe 
first  admission  of  the  eonunons. 
That  they  did  not  sit  in  separate 
thanriMTS  proves  nothing;  for  one 
body  may  have  sat  at  one  end  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  other 
at  the  opposite  end.  Bnt  he  tiiinks 
that  they  were  nerer  intermingled 
in  voting;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  he 
adduces  the  &ct  that  their  early 
grants  to  the  King  were  separate, 
and  imply  distinct'  grantors,  irho 
did  not  intermeddle  with  each 
others'  proceedings.     He  further 


shows,  that  in  the  lltb  Edward  I. 
the  commons  sat  in  one  place  and 
the  lords  in  another ;  and  that  in 
die  Sth  Edward  U.  the  commons 
presented  a  separate  petition  or 
complaint  to  the  King,  and  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  1  Edward 
III.  He  infers  from  the  roUs  of 
Parliament,  that  the  houses  were 
divided  as  they  are  at  present  in 
the  Qtb,  9th,  and  19tb  Edward 
n.  (See  the  very  valuable  Chap- 
ter Yin.,  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  m. 
842.) 

s  See  on  this  subject  Lieber  on 
Civil  Liberty,  I.  209,  edit  1858. 
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venience  and  utility  of  two  chambers  established  in 
the  Anglican  mind,  that,  when  representative  gov- 
ernment came  to  be  established  in  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  although  the  original  reason  for 
the  division  ceased  to  be  applicable,  it  was  retained 
for  its  incidental  advantages.  In  none  of  these  Col- 
onies was  there  any  difference  of  social  condition,  or 
of  political  privilege  or  power,  recognized  in  the  sys- 
tem of  representation ;  and  as  there  were,  therefore, 
no  separate  estates  or  orders  among  the  people,  re- 
quiring to  be  protected  against  each  otlner's  encroach- 
ments, or  holding  different  relations  to: the  crown, 
we  cannot  attribute  the  adherence  to  the  system  of 
two  chambers,  on  the  part  of  those  who  solicited 
and  received  the  privilege  of  establishing  these  co- 
lonial governments,  to  anything  but  their  belief  in 
its  practical  advantages  for  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion. StiU  less  can  we  suppose,  that  after  the  Rev- 
olution, and  when  there  no  longer  existed  any  such 
motive  as  might  have  influenced  the  crown  in  mod- 
elling the  colonial  after  the  imperial  institutions,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  people  of  these  States  should 
have  perpetuated  in  their  constitutions  the  principle 
of  a  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  chambers, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  secure  the  practical 
benefits  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  always 
found  to  flow  from  it 

Only  three  exceptions  to  this  practice  existed  in 
America,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation. 
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But  the  Congress  being  in  fact  only  an  assembly 
of  deputies  from  confederated  States,  the  means 
scarcely  existed  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
so  familiar  in  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States 
themselves.  As  a  new  government  was  now  to  be 
formed,  whose  theoretical  and  actual  powers  were 
to  be  essentially  different,  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  the  ancient  and  favorite  construction  of 
the  legislative  department  The  proposal  was  re- 
sisted, not  because  it  was  doubted  that,  in  a  govern- 
ment of  direct  legislative  authority,  in  which  the 
people  are  themselves  to  be  represented,  the  system 
of  two  chambers  is  practically  the  best,  but  because 
those  who  opposed  its  introduction  denied  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  establish  a  government  of 
that  kind.  The  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  therefore,  recorded  their  votes  against 
such  a  division  of  the  legislature,  and  the  vote  of 
Maryland  was  divided  upon  the  question.* 

The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that,  in  its  pres- 
ent aspect,  there  was  a  chasm  in  the  Virginia  plan, 
which  to  some  extent  justifies  the  opposition  of  the 
minority  to  the  system  of  two  legislative  chambers. 
According  to  that  plan,  the  people  of  the  States  were 
to  be  represented  in  both  chambers  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  But  as  there  were  no  distinct  orders 
among  the  people  to  furnish  a  different  basis  for 
the  two  houses,  the  system  must  either  be  a  mere 
duplicate  representation  of  the  whole  people,  as  it 
is  in  the  State  constitutions  generally,  or  some  arti- 

^  Connecticut  upon  this  question  voted  with  the  majority. 
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ficial  basis  must  be  provided  for  one  house,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other,  and  to  furnish  a  check  as 
between  the  two.  In  a  republican  government,  and 
in  a  state  of  society  where  property  is  not  entailed 
and  distinctions  of  personal  rank  cannot  exist,  such 
a  basis  is  not  easily  found ;  and  if  found,  lA  not  likely 
to  be  stable  and  effectual.  The  happy  expediait  of 
selecting  the  States  as  the  basis  of  representation  in 
the  Senate,  which  had  not  yet  beai  ^reed  upon, 
and  which  was  resorted  to  as  an  adju£(tment  of  a 
serious  conflict  between  two  opposite  principles  of 
government,  has  furnished  a  really  different  founda- 
tion for  the  two  branches,  as  distinct  as  the  separate 
representation  of  the  different  orders  in  the  British 
constitution.  It  has  thus  secured  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages of  two  chambers,  without  resorting  to  those 
fluctuating  or  arbitrary  distinctions  among  the  peo^ 
pie,  which  can  alone  afford,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  even  an  ostensible  difference  of  origin  for  legis- 
lative bodies. 

The  same  struggle  which  had  been  maintained 
upon  this  question  was  continued  through  iall  the 
votes  taken  upon  the  mode  of  electing  the  members 
of  the  two  branches,  and  upon  their  tenure  of  office. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  rehearse  the  details  of 
these  proceedings ;  the  result  was,  that  the  members 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  while 
the  members  of  the  second  or  senatorial  branch  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures  for  a  period  of 
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six  years,  and  to  he  thirty  years  of  age.  The  States 
of  Fenhsylyania  imd  Virginia  Toted  against  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  hy  the  legislatures  of  the  States^ 
because  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  an  equality 
or  a  ratio  of  representation  would  finally  prevail  in 
that  branch,  and  the  election  by  the  legislatures  was 
considered  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  adoption  of  an 
equality.^  • 

At  Iffligth,  the.  sixth  resolution,  which  defined  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
which  involved  the  fundamental  point  of  the  suf- 
firage  in  the  t%TO  branches,  were  reached.^  The  sub- 
ject of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  poiN^poned,  and 
the  question  was  stated  on  the  rule  of  sufirage  for 
the  first  branch,  which  the  resolution  declare^  ought 
to  be  according  to  an  equitable  ratio*  In  the  great 
ddmte  whidi  ensued,  Madi8<m,  Hamilton,  Gorham, 
Eeed,  and  Williamson  ccmibated  the  objections  of 
the  smaller  States,  while  Luther  Martin,  with  his 
accustomed  warmth,  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
new  principle.  The  discussion  involved  on  both 
sides  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  previously  em- 
ployed ;  but  some  of  the  views  presented  are  of  great 
impoxtance,  especially  those  taken  by  Madison  and 
Hamilton,  of  tiie  situation  in  which  the  smaller 
States  must  be  placed,  if  a  constitution  should  not 
be  formed  and  adopted  containing  a  just  distribution 
of  political  power  among  the  whole  x>cople  of  the 
country,  creating  thereby  a  government  of  sufficient 
enei^  to  protect  each  and  all  of  the  States  against 

1  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  340i  <  June  28. 
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foreign  powers,  against  the  influence  of  the  larger 
members  of  the  confederacy,  and  against  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  their  own  governments. 

Let  each  State,  said  Mr.  Madison,  depend  on  it- 
self for  its  security,  in  a  position  of  independence  of 
the  Union,  and  let  apprehensions  arise  of  dangers 
from  distant  powers,  or  from  neighboring  States, 
and  fix)mSheir  present  languishing  condition,  all  the 
States,  large  as  well  as  small,  would  be  transformed 
into  vigorous  and  high-toned  governments,  with  an 
energy  fatal  to  liberty  and  peace.  The  weakness 
and  jealousy  of  the  smaller  States  would  quickly  in- 
troduce some  regular  military  force,  against  sudden 
danger  from  their  powerful  neighbors ;  the  example 
would  be  followed,  would  soon  become  universal, 
and  the  means  of  defence  against  external  danger 
would  become  the  instruments  of  tyranny  at  home. 
These  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended,  whether 
the  States  should  run  into  a  total  separation  from 
each  other,  or  into  partial  confederacies.  Either 
event  would  be  truly  deplorable,  and  those  who 
might  be  accessory  to  either  could  never  be  forgiven 
by  their  country,  or  by  themselves.* 

To  these  consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  Hamilton  added  another,  equally  serious. 
Alliances,  he  declared,  must  be  formed  with  differ- 
ent rival  and  hostile  nations  of  Europe,  who  would 
seek  to  make  us  parties  to  their  own  quarrels.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  having  American 
dominions  betrayed  the  utmost  anxiety  about  the 

1  ^fadison,  EHiot,  Y.  256. 
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result  of  that  meeting  of  the  States.  It  had  been 
said  that  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  was 
not  the  object  at  which  we  were  to  aim ;  that  the 
proper  design  of  republican  government  was  domes- 
tic tranquillity  and  happiness.  This  was  an  ideal 
distinction.  No  government  could  give  us  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  at  home,  which  did  not  possess 
sufficient  stability  and  strength  to  make  uf  respect- 
able abroad.  This  was  the  critical  moment  for  form- 
ing such  a  government  We  should  run  every  risk 
in  trusting  to  future  amendments.  As  yet,  we  re- 
tain the  habits  of  union.  We  are  weak,  and  sensible 
of  our  weakness.  Henceforward  the  motives  would 
become  feeble  and  the  difficulties  greater.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  they  were  here,  exercising  their  tran- 
quil and  free  deliberations  on  the  subject  It  would 
be  madness  to  trust  to  future  miracles.^ 

But  these  warnings  were  of  no  avail  against  the 
settled  determination  of  those  who  saw  greater  dan- 
gers in  the  establishment  of  a  government  which 
was  in  their  view  to  approximate  the  condition  of 
the  States  to  that  of  counties  in  a  single  State.  The 
principle  of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the 
populations  of  the  State,  was  just  and  necessary ; 
but  it  was  now  leading  to  the  extreme  of  an  entire 
separation,  because  it  was  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
a  full  application  to  every  part  of  the  government 
In  like  manner,  there  was  an  equally  urgent  neces- 
sity for  some  provision  which  should  receive  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity,  and  on  a  footing  of 

I  Madison,  EDioC,  V.  25S. 
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equality,  as  constHnent  parts  of  the  system.  But 
this  principle  was  now  forcing  the  majority  into  tbe 
alternative  of  a  partial  confederacy,  or  of  none  at  all^ 
becanse  it  was  insisted  that  the  government  mnst 
be  exclosivdy  founded  on  it  Neither  party  was 
ready  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  two  ideas, 
instead  of  being  (qiposed,  ought  to  be  combined,  so 
that  in  one  brandi  the  people  should  be  represented, 
and  in  the  other  the  States.^  The  consequence  was 
that  the  proportionate  rule  of  suffirage  for  the  first 
branch  was  established  by  a  majority  of  one  State 
only  ;^  and  the  Convention  passed  on,  with  a  fixed 
and  formidable  minority  wholly  dissatisfied,  to  con-^ 
sider  what  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  Senate. 

The  objects  of  a  Senate  were  readily  apprehended 
They  were,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  might  be  a  ^ 
second  chamber,  with  a  concurrent  authority  in  the 
enactment  of  laws;  secondly,  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  stability  and  wisdom  might  reside  in  its 
deliberations,  than  would  be  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  other  brancb  of  the  legislative  department;  and, 
thirdly,  that  there  might  be  some  diversity  of  inter* 
est  between  the  two  bodies^  These  objects  were  to 
be  attained  by  providing  fi)r  the  Senate  a  distinct 
and  separate  basis  of  its  own.  If  such  a  baeds  is 
foimd  among  the  individuals  composing  a  political 

1  It  was  made  at  tins  stage  by  South  Carolina,  and  Georpa,  6^ 

Dr.  Johnson.  those  in  favor  of  it  were  Connecti- 

'  The    States    opposed  to  an  cat,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 

oqoality  of  sniTrage   in  the  first  Delaware.    The  vote  of  Maryland 

branch  were  Massachosetts,  Penn-  was  divided, 
sylvania,  Vii^ginia,  North  Carolifiai 
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society,  it  must  consist  of  tl^  distinctions  among 
them  either  in  respect  to  social  tank  or  in  respect 
to  property.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  absence 
of  aU  distinctions  of  Tank  rendered  it  impossible  to 
assimilate  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
aristocratic  bodies  which  were  found  in  ^  other  gov- 
ernments possessed  of  two  legislative  chamb^n&; 
Property,  as  held  by  individuals,  might  have  been 
assitmed  as  the  basis  of  a  distinct  representation^ 
if  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  States  had 
generally  admitted  of  its  possession  in  large  masses 
thiongh  successive  generatioils.  But  they  did  not 
admit  of  it  The  genetal  distiibution  and  diffusion 
of  property  ^vas  the  rule;  ite  Imeal  transmission 
fiDm  the  &ther  to  the  eldest  son  wa%  the  exception. 
Had  the  Senate  been  founded  upon  property,  it  must 
have  been  upon  the  ratio  of  wealth  as  between  the 
daSerent  States,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
senatorial  representation  of  counties  was  arranged 
under  the  first  constitution  of  Massachusetts*^  It 
was  very  soon  settled  and  conceded,  tiiat  the  States, 
as  political  societies,  must  be  preserved;  and  if  they 
were  to  be  represented  as  corporations,  or  as  so  many 
separate  aggregates  of  individuals,  they  must  be  re* 
oeived  into  tibe  representation  on  an  equal  footing, 
or  accordmg  to  their  relative  weight  An  inquiry 
into  their  relative  wealth  must  have  involved  the 
question,  as  t6  five  of  them  at  least,  whether  their 
daves  were  to  be  counted  as  part  of  that  wealth,  ^o 
si^tisfactory  dedsion  of  this  naked  question  cotild  have 

^  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Georgia  suggested  this  model 
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been  had ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  among  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  that  this  question  was  not 
solved,  with  a  view  of  founding  the  Senate  upon  the 
relative  wealth  of  the  States. 

Two  courses  only  remained.  The  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  must  either  be  found  in  the 
numbers  of  people  inhabiting  the  States,  creating  an 
unequal  representation,  or  the  people  of  each  State, 
regarded  as  one,  and  as  equal  with  the  people  of 
every  other  State,  must  be  represented  by  the  same 
number  of  voices  and  votes.  The  former  was  the 
plan  insisted  on  by  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the 
"  national "  system ;  the  latter  was  the  great  object 
on  which  the  minority  now  rallied  all  their  strength. 

The  debate  was  not  long  protracted;  but  it  was 
marked  with  an  energy,  a  firmness,  and  a  warmth, 
on  both  sides,  which  reveal  the  nature  of  the  peril 
then  hanging  over  the  unformed  institutions,  whose 
existence  now  blesses  the  people  of  America.  As 
the  delegations  of  the  States  approached  the  decision 
of  this  critical  question,  the  result  of  a  separation 
became  apparent,  and  with  it  phantoms  of  coming 
dissension  and  strife,  of  foreign  alliances  and  ad- 
verse combinations,  loomed  in  the  future.  Eeason 
and  argument  became  powerless  to  persuade.  Pa^ 
triotism,  for  a  moment,  lost  its  sway  over  men  who 
would  at  any  time  have  died  for  their  common  coun- 
try. Not  mutterings  only,  but  threats  even  were 
heard  of  an  appeal  to  some  foreign  ally,  by  the 
smaller  States,  if  the  larger  ones  should  dare  to  dis- 
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solye  the  confederacy  by  insisting  on  an  unjust 
scheme  of  government  ^ 

Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  in  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity, offered  to  accept  the  proportional  representation 
for  the  first  branch,  if  the  equality  of  the  States  v^ere 
admitted  in  the  second,  thus  making  the  govem- 
ment  partly  national  and  partly  federal.  It  would  be 
vain,  he  said,  to  att^npt  any  other  than  this  middle 
ground.  Massachusetts  was  the  only  Eastern  State 
that  would  listen  to  a  proposition  for  excluding  the 
States,  as  equal  political  societies,  from  an  equal 
voice  in  both  branches.  The  others  would  risk 
every  consequence,  rather  than  part  with  so  dear  a 
right  An  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  it  was  at 
once  cutting  the  body  of  America  in  two. 

At  this  moment,  foreseeing  the  probability  of  an 
equal  division  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention, one  of  the  New  Jersey  members  *  proposed 
that  the  President  should  write  to  the  executive  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
deputies  who  had  been  chosen  to  represent  that 
^tate,  and  who  had  not  yet  taken  seats.  Two  States 
only  voted  for  this  motion,*  and  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded. Madison,  Wilson,  and  King,  with  great 
earnestness,  resisted  the  compromise  proposed  by 
Ellsworth,  and  when  the  vote  was  finally  taken,  five 
States  were  found  to  be  in  favor  of  an  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate,  five  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  vote  of  Georgia  was  divided.' 

-    1  David  Brearly.  ^  The  question  was  put  upon 

•  New  Yoric  and  New  Jersey.        EUsworth's   motion  to  allow  the 
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llius  was  this  assemUy  of  gieat  and  patriotic 
men  brought  finally  to  a  stand,  by  the  singular 
lurgency  with  which  opposite  theories,  springing 
from  local  interests  and  objects,  w^:e  sought  to  be 
pressed  into  a  constitution  of  govemmetit,  that  was 
to  be  accepted  by  communities  widely  differing  iu 
extent,  in  numbers,  and  in  wealth,  and  in  all  that 
constitutes  political  power,  and  whidx  were  at  the 
same  time  to  remain  distinct  and  separate  States. 
As  we  look  back  to  the  possibility  of  a  failure  to 
ereate  a  constitution,  and  try  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  identity  which  the  success  of  that  experiment 
has  given  to  our  national  life,  the  imagination  wan* 
ders  over  a  dreary  waste  of  seventy  yeans,  whidhi  it 
can  only  fill  with  strange  images  of  desolation.  That 
the  administration  of  Washington  should  never  have 
existed;  that  Mardliall  should  never  have  adjudi- 
cated, or  Jackson  conquered ;  that  the  arte,  the 
commerce,  the  letters  of  America  should  not  have 


States  an  equal  representation  in  is  not  intelligible.     (Elliot,  L  356.) 

the  Senate.    The  vote  diood,  Con-  Baldwin  was  a  yery  wise  and  n 

necticutyNew  York,  New  Jersey,  very  able  man.    He  was  not  in 

Delaware,  Maryland,  a^,  5 ;    Mas-  favor  of  ,£llswortli*s    proposition, 

sachusctts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  but  he  probably  saw  the  conse- 

North  CoroHiuiy  Sooth   Carolina^  qnences  of  forcing    the  minority 

no,  5 ;  Geoi^  divided.    The  per-  States  to  the  alternatives  of  receiv- 

son  who  divided  the  vote  of  Geor-  ing  what  they  regarded  as  an  nn- 

gia,  and  thus  prevented  a  decision  just  and  unsafe  system,  or  of  qut^ 

which  must  have  resulted  in  a  dis-  ting  the  Union.    By  dividing  tho 

ruption  of  the   Convention,    was  vote  of  his  State  he  prevented  this 

Abraham  Baldwin.    We  have  no  issue,  although  he   also   made  it 

account  of  the  motives  widi  which  probable  that  the  Convention  must 

he  cast  this  vote,  except  an  obscure  be  dissolved  without  the  adoptioD 

suggestion  by  Luther  Martin,  which  of  any  plan  idiatever. 
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taken  the  place  which  Oxey  hold  iu  the  afiairs  of  the 
world ;  that  instead  of  this  gieat  Union  of  prosper^ 
oos  and  powerful  repuhlics,  made  one  prosperoiU 
and  powerM  nation^  history  ^ould  have  ha4  noth- 
ing to  show  and  nothing  to  record  hut  border  war- 
fare and  the  conflicts  of  worn-out  communities,  the 
sport  of  the  old  clashing  policies  of  Europe ;  that 
self-government  should  have  become  one  of  the  ex- 
ploded delusions  with  which  mankind  have  succes- 
sively deceived  themselves,  and  republican  institutions 
have  been  made  only  another  name  for  anarchy  and 
social  disorder;  — all  these  things  seem  at  once  in- 
conceivable and  yet  probable,  —  at  once  the  fearful 
conjurings  of  fancy,  and  the  inevitable  deductions  of 
reason. 

We  know  not  what  combinations,  what  efforts, 
might  have  followed  the  separation  of  that  conven- 
tion of  American  statesmen,  without  having  accom- 
plished the  work  for  which  they  had  been  assembled. 
We  do  know,  that,  if  they  could  not  have  succeeded 
m  framing  and  agreeing  upon  a  system  of  govern- 
ment capable  of  commending  itself  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  of  their  respective  States,  no  other  body 
of  men  in  this  country  could  have  done  it.  We 
know  that  the  Confederation  was  virtually  at  an 
end ;  that  its  power  was  exhausted,  although  it  still 
held  the  nominal  seat  of  authority.  The  Union 
must  therefore  have  been  dissolved  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  conciliation  of 
those  who,  in  their  original  earnestness  to  secure  a 
perfect  theory,  had  thus  encountered  an  insuperable 
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obstacle  and  brought  about  a  great  hazard.  I  have 
elsewhere  said  that  these  men  were  capable  of  the 
highest  of  the  moral  virtues,  —  that  their  magna- 
nimity was  as  great  as  their  intellectual  acuteness 
and  strength.  Let  us  turn  to  the  proof  on  which 
rests  their  title  to  this  distinction. 


CHAPTER   YII. 

First  Gravid  Compromisks  of  the  Constitution.  —  Popula- 
tion OP  THE  States  adopted  as  the  Basis  of  Rrfrrsknta- 
tion  in  the  House.  —  Bulb  for  CoBfPUTiNG  the  Slaves.  — 
Equality,  of  Bspresentation  of  the  States  adopted  for 
THE  Senate. 

As  the  States  were  now  exactly  diyided  on  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  an  equality  of 
votes  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature,  some 
compromise  seemed  to  be  necessary,  or  the  effort  to 
make  a  constitution  must  be  abandoned  A  conver- 
sation as  to  what  was  expedient  to  be  done,  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  member 
from  each  State,  to  devise  and  report  some  mode  of 
adjusting  the  whole  system  of  representation.^ 

According  to  the  Virginia  plan,  as  it  then  stood 
before  the  Convention,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  both 
branches  was  to  be  upon  some  equitable  ratio,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  free  inhabitants  in 
each  State,  to  which  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons, 
except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  were  to  be  added. 
Nothing  had  been  done,  to  fix  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation ;  and  although  the  principle  of  popular  repre- 

1  The  committee  confflsted  of  Franklin,  Bedford,  Martin,  Mason, 
Gerry,  Ellsworth,  Yates,  Patterson,     Davie,  Rntledge,  and  Baldwin. 

TOL.  II.  19 
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sentation  had  been  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  first  branch,  it  had  been  rejected 
as  to  the  second  by  on  equally  divided  vote  of  the 
States.  The  whole  subject,  therefore,  was  now  sent 
to  a  committee  of  compromise,  who  held  it  under 
consideration  for  three  days.^ 

The  same  struggle  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  Convention  was  renewed  in  the  committee ;  the 
one  side  contending  for  an  inequality  of  suffrage  in 
both  branches,  the  other  for  an  equality  in  both. 
Dr.  Franklin  at  length  gave  way,  and  proposed  that 
the  representation  in  the  first  branch  should  be  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  ratio  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
State,  computed  according  to  the  rule  already  agreed 
upon,  and  that  in  the  second  branch  each  State 
should  have  an  equal  vote.  The  members  of  the 
larger  States  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment; the  members  of  the  smaller  States,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  considered  their  point  gained. 
When  the  report  came  to  be  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  committee  had  not  only  agreed  upon  this 
as  a  compromise,  but  that  they  had  made  a  distinc- 
tion of  some  importance  between  the  powers  of  the 
two  branches,  by  confining  to  the  first  branch  the 
power  of  originating  all  bills  for  raising  or  appro- 
priatmg  money  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  officers 
of  the  government,  and  by  providing  that  such  bills 
should  not  be  altered  or  amended  in  the  second 


1  The  committee  -wbb  i^pointed     tion  in  the  interval  transacted  no 
on  4he  2d  of  July,  and  made  their     bnsineflB. 
report  on  the  6th.    The  Conyen- 
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branch.  This  was  intended  for  a  concession  by  the 
smaller  States  to  the  larger.^  The  ratio  of  represen* 
tation  in  the  House  was  fixed  by  the  committee  at 
one  member  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants^ 
in  which  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  com- 
puted; each  State  not  possessing  that  number  of 
inhabitants  to  be  allowed  one  member.  The  num- 
ber of  senators  was  not  designated. 

This  arrangement  was,  upon  the  whole,  reasonable 
and  equitable.  It  balanced  the  equal  representation 
of  the  States  in  the  Senate  against  the  popular  rep- 
resentation in  the  House,  and  it  gave  to  the  larger 
States  an  important  influence  over  the  appropriations 
of  money  and  the  levying  of  taxes.  Nor  can  the  ad- 
mission of  the  slaves,  in  some  proportion,  into  the  rule 
of  representation,  be  justly  considered  as  an  improper 
concession,  in  a  system  in  which  the  separate  organ- 
izations of  the  States  were  to  be  retained,  and  in 
which  the  States  were  to  be  represented  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  populations. 

The  report  of  the  committee  had  recommended 
that  this  plan  should  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  but  as 
its  several  features  were  distasteful  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Convention,  and  almost  aU  parties  were 
disappointed  in  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  several  parts  of  the  plan  became  at  once 
separate  subjects  of  discussion.  In  the  first  place, 
the  friends  of  a  pure  system  of  popular  representation 
in  both  branches  objected  to  the  provision  concerning 
money  and  appropriation  bills,  as  being  no  concession 

1  See  farther  as  to  Has  exclusiye  power  of  the  Hoiue,  post. 
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on  the  part  of  the  smaller  States,  and  as  a  useless 
restriction,^  It  therefore,  in  their  view,  left  in  force 
all  their  objections  against  allowing  each  State  an 
equal  voice  in  the  Senate.  But  it  was  voted  to 
retain  it  in  the  report,*  and  the  equal  vote  of  the 
States  in  the  second  branch  was  also  retained.^ 

The  scale  of  apportionment  of  representatives, 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  was 
also  objected  to  on  various  grounds.  It  was  said 
that  a  mere  representation  of  persons  was  not  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  required; — that 
property  as  well  as  persons  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  order  to  obtain  a  just  index  of  the 
relative  rank  of  the  States.  It  was  also  urged,  that, 
if  the  system  of  representation  were  to  be  settled  on 
a  ratio  confined  to  the  population  alone,  the  new 
States  in  the  West  would  soon  equal,  and  probably 
outnumber,  the'  Atlantic  States,  and  thus  the  latter 
would  be  in  4  minority  for  ever.  For  these  reason^, 
the  subject  of  apportioning  the  representatives  was 
recommitted  to  five  members,*  who  subsequently 
proposed  a  scheme,  by  which  the  first  House  of 
Representatives  should  consist  of  fifty-six  members, 
distributed  among  the  States  upon  an  estimate  of 
their  present  condition,^  and  authorizing  the  legis- 

1  Madison,  Butler,  Gouvemenr  Noiih  Carolina,  ay,   6 ;  Pennsyl- 

Morrifl,  and  Wilson.  yania,  Virginia,  South    Carolina, 

9  Five  States  voted  to  ret^n  it,  no,  S ;  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  di- 

three  voted  against  it,  and  three  vided.     Ibid.  285,  286. 

Ttere  divided.    This  was  treated  as  ^  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Gorham, 

an  affirmative  vote.  Elliot,  V.  255.  Banddph,  Rutledge,  and  King. 

3  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  5  They  gave  to  New  Hampshire, 

Jersey,     Delaware,      Maryland,  2 ;  Massachusetts,  7 ;  Bhode  Island, 


> 
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latoie,  as  future  circumstances  might  require,  to 
increase  the  number  of  representatives,  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States  upon  a  compound 
ratio  of  their  wealth  and  the  numbeirs  of  their  inhab- 
itants.^  The  latter  part  of  this  proposition  was 
adopted,  but  a  new  and  different  apportionment,  of 
sixty-five  members  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  sanctioned  by  a  large  vote  of  the  States, 
after  a  second  reference  to  a  committee  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State*' 

These  votes  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  amendments  to  the  original  report  of 
the  compromise  committee,  which  they  would  have 
so  modified  as  to  introduce  into  it,  in  place  of  a  ratio 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  three  fifths 
of  the  slaves,  a  fixed  number  of  re|»:esentatives  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  distributed  by 
estimate  among  the  States,  and  for  all  subsequent 
meetings  an  apportionment  by  the  legislature  itself 
upon  the  combined  principles  of  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  inhabitants  of  the  several  States.  But 
in  order  to  imderstand  the  objections  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  proposition,  and  the  modifications  that 
were  still  to  be  made  in  it,  it  is  necessary  for  us  here 
to  recur  to  that  special  interest  which  caused  a  new 

1 ;  Connecticut,  4 ;  New  York,  5 ;  New  Hampflhire,  3 ;  MaaBachnsetts, 

New  Jersey,  3;   Pennsylvania,  8 ;  8;  Bhode  Island,  1 ;    Connecticut, 

Delaware,  1 ;   Maryland,  4 ;    Vir-  5 ;  New  York,  6 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ; 

ginia,  9 ;  North  Carolina,  5 ;  Sooth  Fennsylyania,   8 ;     Delaware,    1 ; 

Carolina,  5;  Geox^gia,  2.  Maryland,  6;  Yirginia,  10;  North 

1  Elliot,  y.  287,  288.  Carolina,  5;    South  Carolina,  5; 

s  This  apportionment   gaye  to  Geoigia,  3. 
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and  most  serions  difficiQtj  in  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentation, and  which  now  hegaa  to  be  distinctly 
asserted  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  for 
it  Hiere  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  more  requires  to  be  examined  with  a  care- 
ful attention  to  facts,  with  an  unprejudiced  consid- 
eration of  the  purposes  and  motives  of  those  who 
became  the  agents  of  its  great  compronuses  and  com- 
pacts between  sovereign  States,  and  with  an  impar- 
tial survey  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend. 

Twice  had  the  Convention  affirmed  the  propriety 
of  coimting  the  slaves,  if  the  States  were  to  be  rep- 
resented according  to  the  numbers  of  their  inhab- 
itants ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholding  States 
there  had  hitherto  been  no  dissatisfaction  manifested 
with  the  old  proportion  of  three  fifths,  originally  pro- 
posed under  the  Confederation  as  a  rule  for  including 
them  in  the  basis  of  taxable  property.  But  the  idea 
was  now  advanced,  that  numbers  of  inhabitants  were 
not  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  wealth  of  a  State,  and 
that,  in  adjusting  a  system  of  representation  between 
such  States  as  those  of  the  American  Union,  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  relative  wealth,  since  those 
which  were  to  be  the  most  heavily  taxed  ought  to 
have  a  proportionate  influence  in  the  government 
Hence  the  plan  of  combining  numbers  and  wealth  in 
the  rule.  This  was  mainly  an  expedient  to  prevent  the 
balance  of  power  from  passing  to  the  Western  from 
the  Atlantic  States.'     It  was  supposed  that  the  iformer 

^  See  Mr.  Gorham's  explanation ;  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  288. 
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might  in  progress  of  time  have  the  larger  funount  of 
population;  but  that,  as  the  latter  would  at  the 
eommencanent  of  the  goyemment  have  the  power 
in  their  own  hands,  they  might  deal  out  the  right 
of  representation  to  new  States  in  such  proportions 
as  would  be  most  for  their  own  interests.  Still 
th^re  were  grave  objections  to  this  combined  rule 
of  numbers  and  wealth  as  applied  to  the  slavehold* 
ing  States.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  extremely 
vague;  it  left  the  question  wholly  undetermined 
whether  the  slaves  were  to  be  r^arded  as  persons 
or  as  property,  and  therefore  left  that  question  to 
be  settled  by  the  legislature  at  every  revision  of  the 
system.  Moreover,  although  this  rule  might  enable 
the  Atlantic  States  to  retain  the  predominating  in- 
fluence in  the  government  as  against  the  Western 
interests,  it  might  also  enable  the  Northern  to  retain 
the  control  as  against  the  Southern  States,  after  the 
former  had  lost  and  the  latter  had  gained  a  majority 
of  population.  The  proposed  conjectural  apportion* 
ment  of  members  for  the  first  Congress  would  give 
thirty^six  members  to  the  States  that  held  few  or  no 
slaves,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  States  that  held  many. 
Mason  and  Randolph,  who  represented  in  a  candid 
manner  the  objections  which  Virginia  must  entertain 
to  such  a  scheme,  did  not  deny,  that,  according  to  the 
present  population  of  the  States,  the  Northern  part 
had  a  right  to  preponderate ;  but  they  said  that  this 
might  not  always  be  the  case;  and  yet  that  the 
power  might  be  retained  unjustly,  if  the  proportion 
on  which  future  apportionments  were  to  be  made 
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by  the  legislataie  were  not  ascertained  by  a  definite 
rule,  and  peremptorily  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 
Grouvemeur  Morris,  who  strenuously  maintained  the 
necessity  for  guarding  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
against  those  of  the  Western  States,  insisted  that 
the  combined  principles  of  numbers  and  wealth  gave 
a  sufficient  rule  for  the  legislature;  that  it  was  a 
rule  which  they  could  execute ;  and  that  it  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  and  special  admission 
of  the  slaves  into  the  census,  —  an  idea  which  he 
was  sure  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  reject 
Mr.  Madison  argued,  forcibly,  that  unfavorable  dis- 
tinctions against  the  new  States  that  might  be  fi)rmed 
in  the  West  would  be  both  unjust  and  impolitia 
He  thought  that  their  future  contributions  to  the 
treasury  had  been  much  underrated;  that  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  Western  soil  would  create  a  vast 
agricultural  interest;  and  that,  whether  the  imposts 
on  the  foreign  supplies  which  they  would  require 
were  levied  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  or  in 
the  Atlantic  ports,  their  trade  would  certainly  ad- 
vance with  their  population,  and  would  entitle  them 
to  a  rule  which  should  assume  numbers  to  be  a  £Etir 
index  of  wealth. 

The  arguments  against  the  combined  principles 
of  numbers  and  wealth,  as  a  mere  general  direction 
to  the  legislature,  and  against  their  joint  operation 
upon  the  contrasted  interests  of  the  Western  and  the 
Atlantic  States,  app^r  to  have  prevailed  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent  of  the  Northern  members.^ 

1  Shennan  and  Gorham. 
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Accordingly,  when  a  connter  proposition  was 
brought  forward  by  Williamson,^  —  which  contem- 
plated a  return  to  the  principle  of  numbers  alone, 
and  was  intended  to  provide  for  a  periodical  census 
of  the  free  white  inhabitants  and  of  three  fifths  of 
all  other  persons,  and  that  the  representation  should 
be  regulated  accordingly,  —  six  States  on  a  division 
of  the  question  voted  for  a  census  of  the  free  inhab- 
itants, and  four  States  recorded  their  votes  against 
it^  This  result  brought  the  Convention  to  a  direct 
vote  upon  the  naked  question  whether  the  slaves 
should  be  included  as  persons,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  three  fifths,  in  the  census  for  the  ftiture  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  among  the  States. 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  now,  for  the  first 
time,  separated  themselves  from  Virginia.  It  was 
perceived  that  a  system  of  representation  by  num- 
bers would  draw  after  it  the  necessity  fi)r  an  admis- 
sion of  the  slaves  into  the  enumeration,  unless  it 
were  confined  to  the  free  inhabitants.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  del^ates  of  these  two  States  had  to  look 
to  the  probable  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade. 


1  Of  North  Caroliiia.  reason,  as  we  shall  see  presendjr, 

'  Massachusetts,      Connecticiity  those  States  Toted  against  the  other 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir-  branch  of  the  proposidon,  which 

ginia,  North  Cardina,  oy,  6 ;  Del-  would  give  bat  three  fifUis  of  the 

aware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  slaves.    Bat  upon  what  principle, 

Georgia,  no,  4.       The  votes   of  unless  it  was  from  general  opposi- 

Sooth  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  tion  to  all  numerical  representation, 

given  in  the    negative,    because  the  State  of  Ddaware  should  have 

they  desired  that  the  blacks  should  voted  with  them  on  both  of  these 

be  included  in  the  census  equally  features  of  the  proposed  census,  is, 

widi  the  whites.    For  the  same  I  confess,  to  me  inexplicable. 

VOL.  II.  20 
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that  would  follow  an  admission  of  the  blacks  into 
the  representation,  and  to  the  probable  refiisal  of 
their  constitnents  to  sanction  sudi  an  admission. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  emx>unter  the  diffi« 
culty  of  arranging  a  just  rule  of  popular  representar 
tion  between  States  which  would  have  no  slaves,  or 
very  few,  and  States  which  would  have  great  num* 
bers  of  persons  in  that  condition,  without  giving  to 
the  latter  class  of  States  some  weight  in  the  govern* 
ment  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their  popula- 
tions.  But  they  would  not  dirediy  admit  the  naked 
principle  that  a  dave  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cat- 
egory with  a  freeman  for  the  purpose  of  representa- 
tion, when  he  has  no  voice  in  the  appcnntment  of  the 
representative ;  and  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
their  votes  and  those  of  four  other  States.^  Thmie* 
upon  the  whole  substitute  of  Mr.  Williamson,  which 
contemplated  numerical  representation  in  the  place 
of  the  combined  rule  of  numbers  and  wealth,  was 
unanimously  rejected. 

The  report  of  the  committee  o£  compix>mi8e  still 
stood,  therefore,  but  modified  into  the  proposition 
of  a  fixed  number  for  the  first  House  of  Representar 
tives,  and  a  rule  to  be  compounded  of  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  the  States,  to  be  applied  by  the  legis- 
lature in  adjusting  the  representation  in  future 
houses.     A  difficulty,  apparently  insuperable,  had 

^  Connecticiit,  Yii^ginia,  North  Carolma,  no,  6.    South  Cavolina 

Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,  4 ;  Massa-  voted  in  the  negative,  for  a  reason 

ohnsetts,  New  Jersej,  Pennsylva^  snggested  in  the    previous    note, 

nia,  Ddaware,   Maryla&d,  South  ante^  p.  153. 
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defeated  the  applioation  of  the  simple  and  —  as  it 
might  otherwise  appropriately  be  called  —  the  nat- 
ural rule  of  numerical  repiesentation.  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  slave,  so  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  freeman,  presented  a  problem  hitherto 
unknoTm  in  the  voluntary  construction  of  representa* 
tire  government  It  was  certainly  true,  that,  by  the 
law  of  the  commimity  in  whidoi  he  was  found,  and  by 
his  normal  condition,  he  could  have  no  voice  in  legis* 
lation.  It  was  equally  true,  that  he  wafi  no  party 
to  the  establishment  of  any  State  constitution ;  that 
nobody  proposed  to  make  him  a  party  to  the  Con- 
^tution  of  the  United  States,  to  confer  upon  him 
any  rights  or  privileges  under  it,  or  to  gi^e  to  the 
Union  any  power  to  affect  or  influence  his  status  in 
a  single  particular.  It  was  true  also,  that  the  con-» 
dition  in  which  he  was  held  was  looked  upon  with 
stxong  disapprobation  and  dislike  by  the  people  of 
several  of  the  States,  and  it  was  not  denied  by  some 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Souihem  statesmen 
that  it  was  a  political  and  social  eviL 

Still,  there  were  more  than  half  a  million  of  these 
people  of  the  African  race,  distributed  among  five 
of  the  States,  performing  their  labor,  constitutihg 
their  peasantry,  and  —  if  the  numbers  of  laborers 
in  a  community  form  any  just  index  of  its  wealth 
and  importance  —  forming  in  each  of  those  States 
a  most  important  element  in  its  relative  magnitude 
and  weight  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
problem  before  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  w^, 
not  how  to  create  a  system  of  representation  for  a 
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angle  eomnmnitjr  posKssmg  in  aU  its  parts  the  same 
social  institntians,  but  how  to  create  a  system  in 
which  different  communities  of  meze  freemen  and 
other  dijSerent  commnnities  of  freemen  and  slaves 
eoold  be  icpicscnted,  in  a  limited  goremment  instif- 
toted  far  certain  special  objects,  with  a  proper  regaid 
to  the  respectiTe  rights  and  interests  of  those  ocmr 
mnnities,  and  to  the  magnitode  of  the  stake  which 
they  would  lespectirely  have  in  the  Ic^slation  by 
which  all  were  to  be  affected.^ 

It  does  not  appear,  fixnn  any  records  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  hare  come  down  to  us,  in  what  way 
it  was  supposed  the  combined  rule  of  numbers  and 
wealth  could  be  applied.  If  its  application  were 
left  to  Congress,  in  adjusting  the  system  with  ref* 
erence  to  slaveholding  States,  the  slaves  must  be 
counted  as  persons  or  as  property;  and  as  the  pro- 
posed rule  did  not  determine  which,  they  might  be 
treated  as  persons  in  one  census,  and  as  property  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  interchangeably.  The  suggestion 
of  the  principle,  however,  which  seemed  to  be  a  just 
one,  and  which  grew  out  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
entertained  upon  the  question  whether  numbers  of 
inhabitants  are  alone  a  just  index  of  the  wealth  of 
a  community,  brought  into  view  a  very  important 
doctrine,  that  had  long  beea  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can people;  namely,  that  the  right  of  representa* 
tion  ought  to  be  conceded  to  every  community  on 
which  a  tax  is  to  be  imposed  r  or,  as  one  of  the 

^  See  the  note  on  the  population      holding  States,  at  the  end  of  tha 
of  dieilaveholding  and  non-dave-     chapter. 
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maxiins  of  the  Kevolntionary  period  expressed  it, 
that  ^^  taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  to- 
gether." This  doctrine  was  really  applicable  to  the 
ease,  and  capable  of  furnishing  a  principle  that 
would  alleviate  the  difficulty;  for  if  it  could  be 
agreed  that,  in  levying  taxes  upon  a  slaveholding 
State,  the  wealth  that  consisted  in  slaves  should  be 
included,  the  maxim  itself  demonstrated  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  as  large  a  proportion  of  representation 
as  the  proportiotL  of  tax  imposed ;  and  if^  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  representative  right  of  the  State,  the 
slaves  were  to  be  counted  as  persons^  and,  in  ascer- 
taining the  tax  to  be  paid,  they  were  to  be  counted 
as  prop^iy,  they  would  not  require  to  be  considered 
in  both  capacities  under  either  branch  of  the  rule. 
But  in  order  to  give  the  maxim  this  application,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  concede  that  the  numbers  of 
the  slaves  and  the  free  persons  furnished  a  fair 
index  of  the  wealth  of  one  State,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  admit  that  the  numbers  of  its  £ree  inhabitants  fur- 
nished a  &ir  index  of  the  wealth  of  another  State. 
If  the  latter  were  to  be  assumed,  and  the  taxation 
imposed  upon  a  State  were  regulated  by  its  num- 
bers of  people,  upon  the  idea  that  such  numbers 
feirly  represented  the  wealth  of  the  community,  it 
was  proper  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  slaves. 
If  this  principle  were  applied  to  the  slaves  when 
ascertaining  the  amotmt  of  taxes  to  be  paid,  it  ought 
equally  to  be  applied  to  them  in  ascertaining  the 
numbers  of  representatives  to  be  allowed  to  the 
State;  otherwise,  the  value  of  the  slaves  must  be 
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ascertained  in  some  other  way,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation;  the  value  or  wealth  residing  in  other 
kinds  of  property  must  be  ascertained  in  the  same 
mode,  or  under  the  different  rule  of  assuming  num* 
bers  of  inhabitants  as  its  index ;  and  the  slaves  must 
be  excluded  as  persons  from  the  representation, 
which  they  could  only  enhance  by  being  treated  as 
taxable  property. 

These  further  difficulties  will  appear,  as  we  follow 
out  the  various  steps  taken  for  the  purpose  of  ap* 
plying  the  maxim  which  connects  taxation  with 
representation*  The  rule  now  under  consideration, 
as  the  means  of  guiding  the  legislature  in  future 
distributions  of  the  right  of  representation,  was  that 
they  were  to  regulate  it  upon  a  ratio  compounded 
of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  Gouvemeur  Morris  now  proposed  to  add  to 
this,  as  a  proviso,  the  correlative  proposition,  ^^  that 
direct  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  representap 
tion."  This  was  adopted ;  and  it  made  the  proposed 
rule  of  nimibers  and  wealth  combined  applicable 
both  to  taxation  and  representation. 

But  in  truth  it  was  as  difficult  to  apply  the  com- 
bined rule  of  wealth  and  numbers  to  the  subject  of 
taxation,  as  between  the  States,  as  it  was  to  apply 
it  to  the  right  of  representation.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  that  these  two 
subjects  had  been  considered,  and  had  been  fotmd 
to  be  surrounded  with  embarrassments.  In  1776, 
when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  framed,  it 
became   necessary  to  determine   the   proportion  in 
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which  the  qtiotas  of  contribution  to  the  general 
treasury  should  be  assessed  upon  the  States.  Two 
Dbvioos  rules  presented  themselves  as  alternatives; 
either  to  apportion  the  quotas  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  wealdi  of  the  States,  or  to  assume  that  numbers 
of  inhabitants  of  every  condition  pres^ited  a  £ur 
index  of  the  pecuniary  ability  of  a  State  to  sustain 
public  burdens.  Here  again,  however,  under  either 
of  these  plans,  the  question  would  arise  as  to  the 
kind  of  property  to  be  regarded  in  the  basis  of  the 
assessment  Should  the  slaves  be  treated  as  part  of 
tbe  property  of  a  daveholding  State,  either  by  a 
direct  computation,  or  by  counting  them  as  part  of 
1^  populaticm,  which  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
measure  of  its  wealth?  Mr.  John  Adams  forcibly 
maintaJTifid  that  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
subjects  of  federal  taxation,  any  more  than  the  free 
laborers  of  the  Northern  States ;  but  that  numbers 
of  inhabitants  ought  to  be  taken,  indiscriminately, 
as  the  true  index  of  the  wealth  of  each  State;  and 
that  thus  the  slave  would  stand  upon- the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  free  laborer,  both  being  regarded  as 
the  producers  of  wealth,  and  therefore  that  both 
should  add  to  the  quota  of  tax  or  contribution  to 
be  levied  upon  the  State.^  Mr.  Chase,^  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  practically  this  rule  would  tax 
the  Northern  States  on  numbers  only,  while  it 
would  tax  the  Southern   States   on   numbers  and 

^  See  Mr.  Jefferson^s  notes  of     John  Adams's  Worics,  YoL  11.  pp. 
dus    debate  in  the    Congress  of     496-498. 
1776,  Works,  Vol.  I.  fp,  26-80.         «  Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland. 
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wealth  conjointly,  since  the  slares  weie  property  as 
well  as  persons. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  slaveholding 
Stotes  would  at  that  time  have  agreed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  numbers  as  the  basis  of  assessment,  if  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  could  have  consented 
to  receive  the  slaves  into  the  enumeration  in  a  smaller 
ratio  than  their  whole  number.  But  it  was  insisted 
that  they  should  be  counted  equally  widi  the  £cee 
laborers  of  the  other  States;  and  the  result  of  this 
attempt  to  solve  a  complicated  and  abstruse  question 
of  political  economy  by  a  theoretical  rule,  determine 
ing  that  a  slave,  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  stands 
upon  a  precise  equality  with  a  freeman  performing 
the  same  species  of  labor,  was,  that  the  Congress  o£ 
1776  were  driven  to  the  adoption  of  land  as  a  meas- 
ure of  wealth,  instead  of  the  more  convenient  and 
practicable  rule  of  numbers.^ 

But  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  not  been 
in  operation  for  two  years,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  system  of  obtaining  supplies  for  the  general 
treasury  by  assessing  quotas  upon  the  States  accent- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  their  relative  wealth,  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  their  lands,  was  entirely  im- 
practicable; that  the  value  of  land  must  constantly 
be  a  source  of  contention  and  dissatisfaction  between 
the  States ;  and  that,  if  the  mode  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Union  by  requisitions  were  adhered 
to,  some  simpler  rule  must  be  adopted.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1783  the  Congress  were    compelled   to 

*  See  ante,  Yd.  I.  pp.  210-213. 
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return  to  the  rule  of  numbers;  and  it  was  in  the 
effort  to  agree  upon  the  ratio  in  which  the  slaves 
should  enter  into  that  rule,  that  the  proportion  of 
three  fifths  was  fixed  upon,  as  a  compromise  of  dif- 
ferent views,  in  the  amendment  then  proposed  to  the 
Articles  of  CJonfederation.* 

Such  had  been  the  previous  experience  of  the 
Union  on  the  subject  of  taxation;  and  now,  in  1787, 
when  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to .  estJEtblish  a  gov- 
ernment upon  a  popular  representation  of  the  States 
which  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  agree  upon  a  just 
and  practicable  rule  for  determining  their  propor- 
tions of  the  public  burdens,  the  wh<de  subject  be- 
came still  further  complicated  with  the  difficulties 
attending  the  adjustment  of  this' new  right  of  pro- 
portional representation.  The  maxim  which  would 
r^;ulate  it  by  the  same  ratio  that  is  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  taxes,  contained  within  itself  a  just 
principle ;  but  it  went  no  &rther  than  to  assert  a 
principle  of  justice,  and  it  left  the  subject  of  the  rule 
itself  surrounded  by  the  same  difficulties  as  before. 
The  Southern  States  complained  that  their  slaves,  if 
counted  as  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
were  to  be  so  counted  upon  a  ratio  l^t  wholly  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress ;  and  if  counted  as  num- 
bers, for  the  same  purpose,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  their  entire  number.  They  professed 
their  readiness  to  have  representation  and  taxation 

I  See  Mr.  Madisoii*s  notes  of     gress^Yin.   188  (April  18, 1788). 
the  debate  in  the  CongreflB  of  1783,      ^n/e,  YoL  L  p.  218. 
Elliot,  y.  78-80.  JoarnabofCott- 
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r^nlated  by  the  same  role,  but  thejr  inoBted  oa  Ae 
security  of  a  definite  rule,  to  be  estaUidied  in  tiie 
Constitution  itsdf ;  and  An  security,  diey  said,  must 
embrace  an  admissicm  of  the  slaves  ii^  the  basis  of 
representation,  if  liiey  were  to  be  included  in  the 
basis  of  direct  taxation.^  Accor£ngly,  befens  thb 
rule  as  to  taxation  had  been  detennined,  Bandoiph 
submitted  a  distinct  propoeiticm,  which  contemjdated 
a  census  of  the  white  inhabitants  and  of  thvee  fifths 
of  all  other  persons,  with  a  pefemptory  directkm  to 
Congress  to  arrange  the  representation  acoordsigly. 

The  Northern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  xesisted 
the  direct  introduction  of  the  slaves  into  the  rei»e» 
sentation,  as  persons ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  they 
were  to  be  treated  as  pMp^iy,  and  the  represents* 
tion  was  to  be  regulated  by  a  rule  of  wealtli,  their 
value  as  property  must  be  cottipaied  with  that  of 
other  species  of  personalty  hdd  in  the  same  and  in 
other  States,  and  some  principles  fcr  computing  it 
must  be  ascertained  Upon  such  economical  ques- 
tions as  these,  the  agreement  of  diffierent  minds, 
under  the  influence  of  diffsfent  interests^  was  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Thus  the  Imot  of  these  complicated  difficulties 
could  only  be  cut  by  the  sword  of  compromise.  In 
whatever  direction  a  theoretical  rule  was  applied,  — 
whatever  view  was  taken  of  the  slave,  as  a  person 
or  as  an  article  of  property;  as  a  paroductive  laborer 
equally  or  less  valuable  to  the  State  when  compared 

^  See  the  remains  of  General     and  GoTemor  Bandolpli.    EllioC, 
Finckney,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Butler,      Y.  294  -305. 
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widi  the  j&eeman,  — ^  whatever  princi{de8  were  ixiaiiir 
tained  apon  the  questioa  whether  numbers  constitute 
a  proper  measure  of  the  wealth  of  a  commuaity,  and 
one  that  will  work  out  the  same  result  in  communi- 
ties whcve  slavery  exists,  as  well  as  where  it  is  ab- 
sent, —  absolute  truth,  or  what  the  whole  country 
WDuM  receive  as  sudi,  was  uuattainable.  But  an 
adjustment  of  the  problem,  founded  on  mutual  con* 
dilation  and  a  desire  to  be  just,  was  not  impossible. 
The  two  objects  to  be  acoconpUshed  were  to  avoid 
the  offesiee  that  might  be  given  to  the  Northern 
States  by  making  the  daves  in  direct  terms  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  rule  of  representation,  and,  on  the  odier 
hand,  to  concede  to  the  Southern  States  the  right 
to  have  their  representation  eohanced  by  the  same 
enumeration  of  their  slaves  that  might  be  adopted 
£»:  the  purpose  of  apportioning  direct  taxation. 
These  objects  were  effected  by  an  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Wilson.  It  consisted,  first,  in  affirming 
the  matim  that  representation  ought  to  be  propor- 
doned  to  direct  taxation;  and  then,  by  directing  a 
periodical  census  of  the  free  inhabitants,  and  three 
fifths  of  all  other  persons,  to  be  taken  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  direct  taxation 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  this  census  of  persons.  The  principle  was  thus 
established,  that,  &r  the  purpose  of  direct  taxation, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  State  should  be 
assumed  as  the  measure  of  its  relative  wealth ;  and 
that  its  right  of  representation  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  measure ;  and  as  the  slaves  were  to  be 
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admitted  into  the  rule  for  taxation  in  the  proportion 
of  three  fifths  of  their  number  only, — apparently 
upon  the  suppodtion  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  is 
less  valuable  to  the  State  than  the  labor  of  a  free- 
man, —  so  they  were  in  the  same  proportion  only  to 
enhance  the  representation.  This  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  votes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
States ;  ^  but  since  it  had  been  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposition  previously  accepted,  which 
affirmed  that  the  representation  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  combined  rule  of  numbers  and  wealth, 
it  appeared,  when  brought  into  that  connection,  to 
rest  the  representation  of  the  ^slaveholding  States  - 
in  respect  to  the  slaves,  in  part'at  least,  upon  the 
idea  of  property.  To  avoid  all  discrepancy  in  the 
application  of  the  rule  to  the  two, subjects  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation,  Governor  Randolph  proposed 
to  strike  the  word  "wealth"  fix)m  the  resolution; 
and  this,  having  been  done  by  a  vote  nearly  unani- 
mous,^ left  the  enumeration  of  the  slaves  for  both 
purposes  an  enumeration  of  persons,  in  less  than 
their  whole  numbers;  placing  them  in  the  rule  for 
taxation,  not  as  property  and  subjects  of  taxation, 
but  as  constituting  part  of  an  assiimed  measure  of 
the  wealth  of  a  State,  just  as  the  free  inhabitants 
constituted  another  part  of  the  same  measure,  and 
placing  them  in  the  same  ratio  and  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity in  the  rule  for  representation.'  . . 

1  Connecticut,      Pennsylvania,  ^  xhe  only  opposition  was  fitKH 

Maryland,  Yit^nia,  North  Caro-  Delaware,  the  vote  of  which  was 

lina,  Geoipa,  ay,  6  ;  New  Jeraey,  divided. 

Delaware,  no,   2;   Massachusetts,  3  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this 

South  Carolina,  divided.  chapter. 
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The  basis  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  having 
been  thus  agreed  to,  the  remaining  part  of  the  re* 
port,  which  involved  the  basis  of  the  Senate,  waai  then 
taken  up  for  consideration.  Wilson,  King,  Madison, 
and  Randolph  still  opposed  the  equality  of  votes  in 
the  Senate,  upon  the  ground  that  the  government 
was  to  act  upon  the  people  and  not  upon  the  States, 
and  therefore  the  people,  not  the  States,  should  be 
represented  in  every  branch  of  it  But  the  whole 
plan  of  representation  embraced  in  the  amended  re- 
port, including  the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate, 
was  adopted,  by  a  bare  majority,  however,  of  the 
^States  present^ 

When  this  result  was  announced.  Governor  Ran- 
dolph complained  of  its  embarrassing  effect  on  that 
part  of  the  plan  of  a  constitution  which  concerned 
the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the.  general  government; 
all  of  which,  he  said,  were  predicated  upon  the  idea 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  States  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  desired  an 
opportunity  to  modify  the  plan,  by  providing  for 
certain  cases  to  which  the  equality  of  votes  should 
be  confined ;  and  in  order  to  enable  both  parties  to 

^  Oonnecticat^  New  Jersey,  Dd-  July,  after  the  principle  of  popular 

aware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  representation  had  been  adopted. 

(Mr.  Spaight,  no),  ay,  5 ;    Penn-  Colonel  Hamilton  was  absent  on 

sjlvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  private  business.    If  the  two  for- 

Geoipa,  no,  4 ;  Massachusetts  di-  mer  had  been  present,  the  vote  of 

Tided  (Mr.  Gerry,  Mr.  Strong,  ay,  the   State  woidd    doubtless   have 

Mr.  King,  Mr.  Gorham,  no).    The  been  giyen  in  &vor,'of  the  report, 

delegates  of  New  York  were  all  on  account  of  the  basis  which  it 

absent ;  Messrs.  Tates  and  Lansing  gave  to  the  Senate, 
left  the  Convention  on  the  5th  of 
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consult  informally  tipon  some  expedient  that  would 
bring  about  a  unanimity,  he  pro^posed  an  adjourn- 
ment. On  the  following  morning,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Madis<m,  the  members  opposed  to  an  equality 
of  votes  in  the  Senate  became  oonvinced  of  the  im* 
policy  c^  risking  an  agreement  of  the  States  upon 
Miy  plan  of  government  by  an  inflexible  opposition 
to  this  feature  of  the  scheme  proposed^  and  ib  was 
tacitly  allowed  to  stand.^ 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  moderation  of  those 
who  made  this  concession  to  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  smaller  States.  That  it  was  i^t  by  them  to 
be  a  great  concession,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  con* 
siders  that  the  chief  cause  which  had  brought  about 
this  convention  of  the  States  was  the  inefficiency  of 
the  "  federal "  principle  on  which  the  former  UniCTi 
had  been  established.  Looking  back  to  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  Confederation  was  formed, 
—  to  the  repeated  feilures  of  the  States  to  comply 
with  the  constitutional  demands  of  the  C^Migress, 
and  to  the  entire  impracticability  of  a  system  tiiat 
had  no  true  legislative  basis,  and  could  therefore 
exert  no  true  legislative  powar,  — we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that  the  retention  of  the  principle  of 
an  equal  State  representation  in  any  part  of  the 
new  government  should  have  been  resisted  so  stren- 
uously and  so  long. 

That  the  final  concession  of  this  point  was  also 
a  wise  and  fortunate  determination,  there  can  be  no 
doubt    Those  who  made  it  probably  did  not  fore- 

1  Elliot,  V.  319. 
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see  all  its  advantages,  or  comprehend  all  its  manifold 
relations.  They  looked  to  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  the  means  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  all  the  States,  and  thus  of  preventmg 
the  evils  of  a  partial  confederacy.  They  probably 
did  not  at  once  anticipate  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
fix)m  giving  to  a  majority  of  the  States  a  check  upon 
the  legislative  power  of  a  m^ority  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States.  Complicated  as  this 
check  is,  it  both  recognizes  and  preserves  the  resid- 
uary sovereignty  of  the  States ;  it  enables  them  to 
hold  the  general  govemm^it  within  its  constitu* 
tional  sphere  of  action ;  and  it  is  in  fiict  the  only 
expedient  that  could  have  been  successfully  adopted, 
to  preserve  the  State  governments,  and  to  avoid  the 
otherwise  inevitable  alternative  of  conferring  on  the 
general  government  plenary  legislative  power  upon 
all  subjects.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
it  is  vain  to  try  by  any  standard  of  theory ;  for  it 
was  the  result  of  a  mere  compromise  of  opposite 
theories  and  conflicting  interests.  Its  best  eulogium 
is  to  be  found  in  its  practical  working,  and  in  what 
it  did  to  pioduce  the  aeceptance  of  a  constitution 
believed,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  to  have  given 
an  undue  share  of  influence  and  power  to  the  larger 
members  of  the  confederacy.^ 

1  Mr^  Madison,  irho  wm  to  the  in  the  62d  number  of  the  Federal- 
last  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  ist,  as  they  had  been  disclosed  to 
equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  him  by  subsequent  reflection, 
candidly  and  truly  stated  its  merits 
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NOTE  ON  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  SLAVEHOLDING 
AND  NON-SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 

Although,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitutioii,  daveiy  had 
been  expressly  abolished  in  two  of  the  States  only  (Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire),  the  framers  of  that  instrument  practically  treated  all 
but  the  five  Southern  States  as  if  the  institution  had  been  already  abol- 
ished within  their  limits,  and  counted  all  the  colored  persons  therein, 
whether  bond  or  free,  as  part  of  the  free  population ;  assuming  that  the 
eight  Northern  and  Middle  States  would  be  free  States,  and  that  the  five 
Southern  States  would  continue  to  be  slave  States.  This  appears  fitxn 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  debates,  in  which  the  line  is  constantly  drawn,  as 
between  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  so  as  to  throw  eight 
States  upon  the  Northern  and  five  upon  the  Southern  side.  I  have  found 
also,  in  a  newspaper  of  that  period  (New  Yoik  Daily  Advertiser,  Febni- 
aiy  6, 1788),  the  following 

'*  Estimate  of  thr  Population  of  the  States  made  and  used 
IN  the  Federal  Convention,  according  to  the  most  Accu- 
rate Accounts  thky  could  obtain." 

New  Hampshire, 102,000 

Massachusetts, 860,000 

Bbode  Island,       .        . 58,000 

Connecticut, 202,000 

New  York,           238,000 

New  Jersey, 188,000 

Pennsylvania, 360,000 

Delaware, 87,000 

^1,496,000 

Maryland,  including  three  fifths  of  80,000  negroes,  218,000 

Virginia,              **                 **          280,000        "  420,000 

North  Carolina,  «                 "            60,000        «  200,000 

South  Carolina,  "                 **            80,000        **  150,000 

Georgia,             "                "           20,000        «*  90,000 

1,078,000 

The  authenticity  of  this  table  is  established  by  referring  to  a  speech 
made  by  General  Finckney  in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  which 
he  introduced  and  quoted  it  at  length.    (Elliot's  Debates,  IV.  283.) 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  estimated  population  of  the  eight  North- 
QTn  and  Middle  States,  adopted  in  the  Convention,  was  1,495,000;  that 
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of  the  five  Sontliem  States  (indnding  three  fifths  of  an  estimated  nnm- 
ber  of  n^roes)  was  1 ,078,000.  Comparing  this  estimate  with  the  results 
of  the  first  census,  it  will  be  seen*  that  the  iolal  population  of  the  eight 
Northern  and  Middle  States  exceeds  the  federal  population  of  the  five 
Sonthem  States,  in  the  census  of  1790,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
former  exceeds  the  latter  in  the  estimate  employed  by  the  Convention. 
Thus  in  1790  the  total  population  of  the  eight  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  including  all  daves,  was  1,845,595 ;  the  federal  population  of  the 
five  Soutiiem  States,  including  three  fifths  of  Ihe  slaves,  was  1,540,048 ; 
—  excess  805,547.  In  ihe  estimate  of  1787,  the  population  allotted  to 
the  eight  Northern  and  Middle  States  was  1,495,000;  that  allotted  to 
the  five  Southern  States,  counting  only  three  fifths  of  4he  estimated  num- 
ber of  slaves,  was  1,078,000; — excess  in  fhvoroftheei|^t  States,  41 7,000. 
This  calcuktion  shows,  thereibre,  that,  in  estimating  the  population  of 
the  different  States  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  first  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  the  Convention  applied  the  rule  of  three  fifths  of  the 
slaves  to  the  five  Sonthem  States  only,  and  that  as  to  the  odier  eight 
States  no  discrimination  was  made  between  the  different  classes  of  their 
inhabitants.  Other  methods  of  comparing  the  estunate  of  1787  with  the 
ceosos  of  1790  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 


TOL.  n.  ^ 
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PowzBS  Cfw  LBsnuLxnx.  —  Cojlotiil'immt  asj>  Cboick  or  tbm 
Ejkkcctitb.  —  Coxscrnmox  or  thk  Jcbiciakt.  —  Amuseios 
or  Kkw  STATBk  —  CoMrucTHMr  or  thb  EasGAfiCMKam  or 
CosGSBM.  —  GcABAJmr  or  BxpraucAV  Co3KnTUTioa»  — 
Oatm  to  SiTffOBT  Tu  CoxftTiTCTxnL  —  KAxmcATiaac. — 
KcxBKR  or  8BVATOBS.  —  QcAuncAXiOKft  voa  Omcs.  — 
Scat  or  GovnDaaxT. 

Of  the  lemaming  sabjects  compreliepded  in  the 

report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  it  will  only  be 
neceflsary  here  to  make  a  bnef  statement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention,  before  we  airive  at  the  stage 
at  which  the  principles  agreed  upon  were  sent  to  a 
committee  of  detail  to  be  cast  into  the  forms  of  a 
Constitution* 

Becurring  to  the  sixth  resolution  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  an  addition  was  made 
to  its  provisions,  by  inserting  a  power  to  l^;islate  in 
all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Union ;  and 
for  the  clause  giving  the  L^slature  power  to  n^;ar 
tive  certain  laws  of  the  States,  the  principle  was 
substituted  of  making  the  legislative  acts  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  binding  upon  the  judiciaries  of  the  several 
States. 

llie  constitution  of  the  executive  department  had 
been  provided  for,  by  declaring  that  it  should  con- 
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sist  of  a  single  persciti;  to  be  chosen  by  £he  national 
kgislatine  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  to  be 
ineligible  a  second  time ;  to  baye  power  to  oarry 
into  execnticm  the  national  lairs,  to  appoizit  to  of^ 
&CCB  not  o&erwise  provided  for,  to  be  remoyable  on 
impeachment,  and  to  be  paid  ibr  bis  services  by  a 
fixed  stipend  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
mode  oi  oomstituting  this  department  did  not,  as 
in  tlm  case  of  time  legislative,  present  the  question 
touching  the  nttCure  of  the  goTenunent  desoribed  by 
the  terms  ^  federal "  and  ^^  national."  It  was  entirdy 
ooutstent  with  either  plan^-^with  that  of  a  union 
fimned  by  the  {kates  in  thsir  p<riil^ical  capacities^  ^ 
with  one  formed  by  the  people  ofthe  Statel,  or  witiii 
one  pwtaking  of  both  daaraoters, '— *  that  th^  eiaoecu- 
tite  should  be  qhosen^  mediately  or  immediately  by 
the  people,  or  by  the  legisl^suares  or  executives  of 
the  States^  pr  bythe  national  legisbuture. 

The  same  contest,  theisefore,  between  the  ftiends 
and  <^ponentft^of  a  national  system  waa  not  obliged 
to  be  renewed  upctn  tUs  departm^it  So  long  as 
the  form  to  be  given  to  the  iii0tituti<m  was  c^msist* 
ent  with  a  system  of  republican  government,--^ so 
kng  as  it  provided  an'  elective  magbtrate,  nM  ap- 
pointed by  an  oligaordhy;  and  holding  by  a  respond 
ble  and  defeasible  tenure  of  office^— whether  he 
should  be  diosen  by  the  people  of  the  States,  or  by ' 
some  of  their  other  publio  servants,  would  not  affect 
the  principles  on  which  the  legislative  power  of  the 
government  was  to  be  founded*  But  Uiie  very  Iati« 
tude  (^choice^  as  to  the  mode  of  appointm^it,  and 
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the  duiation  of  office,  opened  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  formation  of 
a  plan  of  government  of  three  distinct  departments, 
the  idea  of  an  election  of  the  executive  by  the  peo* 
pie  at  large  was  scarcely  entertained  at  alL  It  was 
not  supposed  to  be  practicable  for  the  people  of  the 
different  States  to  make  an  intelligent  and  wise 
choice  of  the  kind  of  magistrate  then  contemplated, 
—  a  magistrate  whose  chief  function  was  to  be  that 
of  an  executive  agent  of  the  legislative  wilL  Be- 
gahling  the  office  mainly  in  this  light,  without  hav- 
ing yet  had  occasion  to  look  at  it  closely  as  the  source 
of  appointments  to  other  offices  and  as  the  depositary 
of  a  check  on  the  legislative  power  itseU^  the  framers 
of  the  plan  now  under  consideration  had  proposed 
to  vest  the  appointment  in  the  l^slature,  as  the 
readiest  mode  of  obtaining  a  suitable  incumbent, 
without  the  tumults  and  risks  of  a  popular  election. 
But  the  power  of  appointment  to  other  offices  and 
the  revisionary  check  on  legislation  were  no  sooner 
annexed  id  the  executive  office,  than  it  was  perceiyed 
that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  obviating  the 
effects  of  its  dependence  on  the  legislative  branch. 
An  executive  chosen  by  the  legislature  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  the  creature  of  those  from  whom  his 
appointment  was  derived. 

To  counteract  this  manifestly  great  inconv^ence 
and  impropriety,  the  incumbent  of  the  executive 
office  was  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time.  This, 
however,  was  to  encounter  one  inconvenience  by 
another,  since  the  more  fiiithfidly  and  successfully 
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the  duties  of  the  station  might  be  discharged,  the 
stronger  would  be  the  reasons  for  continuing  the 
individual  in  office.  The  ineligibility  was  accord- 
ingly stridden  out.  Henoe  it  was,  that  a  variety  of 
propositions  concerning  the  length  of  the  term  of 
office  were  attempted,  as  expedients  to  counteract 
the  evils  of  an  election  by  the  l^islature  of  a  mag* 
istrate  who  was  to  be  re-eligible ;  and  among  them 
was  one  which  cont^nplated  ^'good  behavior''  as 
the  sole  tenure  of  the  office.'  This  proposition  was 
much  considered ;  it  received  the  votes  of  four  States 
out  of  ten ;  ^  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it 
would  have  received  a  much  larger  support,  if  the 
supposed  disadvantages  of  an  election  by  the  people 
had  led  a  majority  of  the  States  finally  to  retain  the 
mode  of  an  election  by  the  national  legislature.^  But 

I  Moved  bj  Dr.  MClnrg,  one  of  banal  for  impeachments,  as  certain 

^  Viiginia  delegates,  and  the  per-  and  as  adequate  m  the  case  of  the 

son  iq;>pointed  in  the  place  of  Pat-  executive  as  in  the  case  of  the 

lick  ILanrj,  who  declined  to  attend  judges.    His  remarks,  of  course, 

the  Convention.  were  predicated  upon  the  idea  of 

'  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  a  final  necesshy  for  retaining  the 
Delaware,  Yii^ginia,  ay,  4 ;  Massa-  ch(Mce  of  the  executive  by  the  leg> 
cfausetts,  Connecticnt,  Maryland,  islature.  In  a  note  to  his  **  De- 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  bates,**  appended  to  the  vote  on 
Geofgia,  no,  6.  this  question,  it  is   said :    **•  This 

.'  I  understand  Mr.  Madison  to  vote  is  not  to  be  considered  as  any 

have  voted  for  this  proplDsition,  and  certain  index  of  opinion,  as  a  num- 

that  his  view  of  it  was,  that  it  might  ber  in  the  affirmative  probably  had 

be  a  necessary  expedient  to  pre-  it  chiefly  in  view  to  alarm  those 

vent  a  dangerous  union  of  the  legis-  attached  to  a  dependence  of  the 

lative  and  executive  departments,  executive  on  the  legislatare,  and 

He  said  that  the-  propriety  of  the  thereby  to  fodlitate  some  final  st- 

plan  of  an  executive  during  good  rangement  of  a  contrary  tendency, 

behavior  would    depend    on  the  The  avowed  friends  of  an  execu- 

practicability  of  instituting  a  tri-  tive  'during  good  behavior'  were 
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in  coasequenee  of  the  impossifaality  of  agreeing  upon 
a  proper  lengdi  of  term  fox  an  exebutive  that  was  to 
be  daosen  by  the  legislature,  the  majority  of  the 
Ckmventifon  went  ba«k  to  the  plan  of  laaking  the 
incorafaent  inehglbfe  a  second  time,  whicL  implied 
that*  some  definite  term  was  to  be  adopted.  This 
again  dompelled  them:  to  consider  in  rrbai  otiier 
mode  the  exeontive  conld  be  appointed,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  evil  of  snbjectiiig  the  office  to  the  unre- 
strained inflnenoe  of  the  legislature,  and  to  remwi 
the  restrietimi  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  officer  for 
a  second  term. 

In  an  election  of  the  chief  execcrtii^e  mi^^lstrate 
by  the  people,  voting  directly,  the  right  of  snffirage 
would  have  to  be  confined  to  the  fii^  inhabitants  of 
the  several  States.  Bot  even  with  respect  to  tilt 
free  inhabitants,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  differently 

not  more  than  ihfee  or  fimr,  nor  ii  final  opimon  was  against  an  «xo^ 
k  ceriun  the^r  womkl  hay«  adhered  utite  during  good  beiia^r,  ^oii 
ftoguohatennre*."  (Madison,  Smiot,  aooount  of  the  increaaed  dangerto 
Y.  627.)  By>*thQsvowedfiiendi  the  public  tranquillity  incident  ta 
of  an  executiye  during  good  behay^  the  election  of  a  magSstrate  of  tiiis 
ioTf^J  undeiatand  Mr.  Madiaoft  to  degree  (^pemrwuwincy*'*  In  proof 
mean  thoae  who  would  have  pre-  of  this  view  of  the  snbject,  he  re- 
ferred that  tenure,  under  all  forms  marks:  **In  the  plan  of  a  ooniti- 
and  modes  of  election.  I  can  txaee  tution  which  I  drew  tq»  while  the 
in  the  debates  no  evidanoe  that  any  Convention  was  sitting,  and  which 
other  person  except  Goufemeur  I  oonununicated  to  Mr.  Mw^ywm 
Morris  was  indifferent  to  the  mode  about  the  dose  of  it,  periiaps  a  day 
in  which  the  exeondve  should  be  or  two  after,  the  offioe  of  Fkessdent 
chosen,  prorided  he  held  his  place  has  no  longer  duratton  than  for 
by  this  tenure.  Whether  Hamil-  three  years."  (Mes's  Begister, 
ton  held  this  opinion,  and  adhered  November  7,  1812.)  In  this  he 
to  it  throughout,  is  a  disputed  pdnt  was  probably  mistalrea  (See 
In  a  letter  to  Tunothy  Pickering,  Hamilton's  Works,  IL  401.  Mad- 
written  m  1803,  he  says  that  his  ison,  EUbt,  Y.  584.) 
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legulated  in  the  dHfeieHt  States;  and  tiiere  must 
eititker  be  a  imiform  and  special  rule  estabUahed  as 
to  the  quaUfication  of  Toters  far  the  executiFe  of  tbe 
Uidted  States,  or  the  ruk  of  sizf&age  of  each  fitate 
mnst  be  adopted  for  this  as  well  as  other  national 
elections.  In  the  Northern  States,  too,  the  right  of 
fiuffirage  was  nuieh  more  difihsed  than  in  the  8onth>- 
em,  and  the  question  must  arise,  as  it  had  Urisen  in 
the  construction  of  the  representatiTeay^m,  whether 
the  States  were  to  possess  an  i&fluenoe  in  the  ohoice 
of  a  cUef  mi^tfate  for  the  Union  in  ptoportion 
to  tiie  number  of  their  inhabitants,  or  only  in  pio^ 
portion  to  their  qualified  TOters,  or  tbeior  free  iof 
habitaikts. 

The  substitution  of  electors  would  obviate  the^ 
dtfSetdties,  by  affinding  the  means  of  determining  the 
precise  weight  in  the  election  that  should  be  allotted 
to  each  Statey  without  attempting  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
&rm  mle  of  suffimge  in  the  primary  elections,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  settle  the  diserepanoies 
b^ween  the  election  laws  of  the  States.  They  fiu> 
nished,  also,  the  means  of  removing  the  ekcfioii 
from  tiie  direct  action  of  the  peopile^  by  confiding 
the  ultimate  selection  to  a  body  of  men,  to  be  diosen 
lenr  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  a  real  choioe 
among  the  eminent  individuals  who  might  be 
thought  fit  for  the  rtation.  But  the  mode  of  choice 
was  complicated  with  the  other  questions  of  re-^ligi- 
bility,  and  especially  with  that  of  impeachment  If 
appointed  by  electors,  there  would  be  danger  of  their 
being  corrupted  by  the  person  in  office,  if  he  were 
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eligible  a  second  time,  or  by  a  candidate  who  had  not 
filled  the  station.  Hence  there  would  be  a  propri- 
ety in  making  the  executive  subject  to  impeach- 
ment while  in  office.  If  chosen  by  the  legislature,  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  tiie  executive 
ought  not  to  be  eligible  a  second  time ;  but  whether 
he  ought  to  be  subject  to  impeachment,  and  by  what 
tribunal,  was  a  subject  on  which  tiiere  were  great 
differences  of  opinion. 

The  consequence  of  this  great  diversity  of  views 
was,  that  the  plan  embraced  in  the  ninth  resolution 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  was  retained  and  sent 
to  the  committee  of  detail. 

With  respect  to  the  judiciary,  several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  plan  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole.  The  prohibition  against  any  increase 
of  salary  of  the  individuals  holding  the  office  was 
stricken  out,  and  the  restriction  was  made  applica^ 
ble  only  to  a  diminution  of  the  salary  The  cogni- 
zance of  impeachments  of  national  officers  was  taken 
from  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  principle  was  adopted 
which  extended  that  jurisdiction  to  '^  all  cases  arising 
under  the  national  laws,  and  to  such  other  questions 
as  may  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 
The  power  to  appoint  inferior  tribunals  was  con- 
firmed to  the  national  legislature. 

The  fourteenth  resolution,  providing  for  tiie  fed- 
mission  of  new  States,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  fifteenth  resolution,  providing  for  the  contin- 
uance of  Congress  and  for  the  completion  of  their 
engagements,  was  rejected. 
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force.  The  States,  in  their  political  capacities  as 
soyereign  communities,  were  still  the  parties  to  the 
compact,  and  their  legislatures  alone  were  clothed 
with  the  authority  to  change  its  provisions.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  encounter  and  to  solve  the 
question,  whether  a  new  government,  framed  upon 
a  principle  unlike  that  of  the  Confederation,  and 
embracing  an  entirely  different  legislative  authority, 
could  be  established  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
existing  compact  of  the  States;  and  if  it  could  not, 
whether  there  existed  any  povirer,  apart  from  the 
State  governments,  by  which  it  could  be  established 
and  be  clothed,  with  a  paramount  authority,  resting 
on  a  basis  of  principle,  and  not  upon  force,  fiction, 
or  fraud. 

In  the  early  formation  of  the  Union  that  took 
place  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ^ice,  ques- 
tions of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Colonies 
which  became  members  of  it  could  scarcely  arise  at 
aU,  since  those  who  undertook  to  act  for  and  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  each  Colony  were  proceeding 
upon  revolutionary  principles  and  rights.  But  be- 
fore the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  constituted 
the  first  union  of  the  States  upon  ascertained  and 
settied  principles  of  government,  had  been  agreed 
upon,  many  of  the  State  constitutions  were  formed ; 
and  when  those  Articles  were  entered  into,  the  State 
governments  represented  the  sovereignty  of  distinct 
political  communities,  and  were  entirely  competent 
to  form  such  a  confederacy  as  was  then  estabUshed 
by  their  joint  and  unanimous  consent      All  the 
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for  it8  establishment,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to 
state  the  position  in  which  they  found  themselves 
at  this  period  in  their  deliberations,  the  purposes 
which  they  had  in  view,  and  the  steps  which  they 
took  to  accomplish  their  objects. 

They  were  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  system  of 
government,  and  in  providing  for  its  introductioiL 
When  they  were  first  called  together,  the  general 
purpose  of  the  States  may  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  mode  of  introducing  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental compact  of  the  Union,  such  as  was  provided 
for  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  But  the  Con- 
vention had  found  itself  obliged,  from  the  sheer 
necessities  of  the  country,  to  go  far  beyond  the  Con-, 
federation,  and  to  make  a  total  change  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  It  became,  therefore, 
necessary  for  them  to  provide  a  mode  of  enacting 
or  establishing  this  change,  which  would  commend 
itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  conform- 
ity with  their  previous  ideas  of  constitutional  action, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  consonant  with  reason  and 
truth. 

Again,  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  their  situation, 
which  rendered  it  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
delegates  of  a  people  who  had  abolished  a  pre-exist- 
ing government,  and  had  assembled  a  representative 
body  to  form  a  new  one.  The  Confederation  still 
existed.  ^  a  compact  between  sovereign  States, 
providing  for  a  special  mode  in  which  alterations  of 
its  articles  were  to  be  made,  and  limiting  their  adop- 
tion to  the  case  of  unanimous  consent,  it  was  still  in 
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force.  The  States,  in  their  political  capacities  as 
sovereign  communities,  were  still  the  parties  to  the 
compact,  and  their  legislatures  alone  were  clothed 
with  the  authority  to  change  its  provisions.  It  was 
necessary,  tiierefore,  to  encounter  and  to  solve  the 
question,  whether  a  new  government,  framed  upon 
a  principle  unlike  that  of  the  Confederation,  and 
embracing  an  entirely  different  legislative  authority, 
could  be  established  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
existing  compact  of  the  States;  and  if  it  could  not, 
whether  there  existed  any  power,  apart  fix)m  the 
State  governments,  by  which  it  could  be  established 
and  be  clothed,  with  a  paramount  authority,  resting 
on  a  basis  of  principle,  and  not  upon  force,  fiction, 
or  fraud. 

In  the  early  formation  of  the  Union  that  took 
{dace  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ques- 
tions  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Colonies 
which  became  members  of  it  could  scarcely  arise  at 
all,  since  those  who  undertook  to  act  for  and  to  rep- 
resent tiie  people  of  each  Colony  were  proceeding 
upon  revolutionary  principles  and  rights.  But  be- 
fore the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  constituted 
the  first  union  of  the  States  upon  ascertained  and 
settied  principles  of  government,  had  been  agreed 
upon,  many  of  the  State  constitutions  were  formed ; 
and  when  those  Articles  were  entered  into,  the  State 
governments  represented  the  sovereignty  of  distinct 
political  communities,  and  were  entirely  competent 
to  form  such  a  confederacy  as  was  then  estabUshed 
by  their  joint  and  unanimous  consent      All   the 
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obligations  which  the  Confederation  imposed  upon 
its  members  rested  upon  the  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacities ;  and  the  goyemment  of  each  of  them 
was  conlpetent  to  assume,  for  the  State,  such  obli- 
gations, and  to  enter  into  such  stipulations.  In  the 
same  way,  it  was  competent  to  the  State  govem- 
ments  to  make  alterations  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, by  unanimous  consent,  so  long  as  those 
alterations  did  not  change  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Union,  which  was  that  of  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities. 

But  when  it  was  proposed  to  reverse  this  principle, 
and  to  create  a  government,  external  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States,  clothed  with  authority  to  exact 
obedience  from  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
States,  and  to  act  upon  them  directly,  the  question 
might  well  arise,  whether  the  State  governments  were 
competent  to  cede  sudi  an  authority  over  their  con- 
stituents, and  whether  it  could  be  granted  by  anybody 
but  the  people  themselves.  It  might,  it  is  true,  be 
said,  that  tiieir  constitutions  made  the  governments 
of  the  States  the  depositaries  of  the  sovereignty  and 
political  powers  of  the  peoi^e  inhabiting  those  States, 
But  if  this  was  true,  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  the  political  powers  of  the  people, 
it  was  not  true,  in  any  sense,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  away  those  powers  to  other  agents.  The 
latter  could  only  be  done  by  those  who  had  consti- 
tuted the  first  class  of  agents,  and  who  were  able  to 
say  that  certain  portions  of  the  authority  with  whidi 
they  had  been  clothed  should  be  withdrawn,  and  be 
revested  in  another  class. 
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Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
given  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  theo- 
retical adoption  by  the  people  of  the  States,  by  com- 
mitting its  acceptance  to  the  State  legislatures, 
relying  on  the  acquiescencp  of  the  people  in  their 
acts.  But  there  were  two  objections  to  this  course. 
The  one  was,  that  the  legislatures  were  believed  less 
likely  than  the  people  to  favor  the  establishment  of 
such  a  government  as  that  now  proposed.  The 
other  was,  that  the  kind  of  legal  fiction  by  which 
the  presumed  assent  of  the  people  must  be  reached, 
in  this  mode,  would  leave  room  for  doubts  and  dis- 
putes as  to  the  real  basis  and  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Another  difficulty  of  a  kindred  nature  rendered 
it  equally  inexpedient  to  rely  on  the  sanction  of  the 
State  legislatures.  The  States,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  and  through  the  agency  of  their  respec- 
tive governments,  were  parties  to  a  federal  system, 
which  they  had  stipulated  with  each  other  should 
be  changed  only  by  unanimous  consent  The  Con- 
stitution, which  was  now  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, was  a  system  designed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  if  the  assent  of  all  could 
be  obtained;  but  it  was  also  designed  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  less  number  than  the  whole  of  the 
States,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  some  of  them ;  and  it 
was  at  this  time  highly  probable  that  at  least  two 
of  them  would  not  adopt  it.  Rhode  Island  had 
never  been  represented  in  the  Convention ;  and  the 
whole  course  of  her  past  history,  with  reference  to 
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enlargements  of  the  powers  of  the  Union,  made  it 
quite  improbable  that  she  would  ratify  such  a  plan 
of  government  as  was  now  to  be  presented  to  her. 
The  State  of  New  York  had,  through  her  delegates, 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  until  tiie  final  decis- 
ion, which  introduced  into  the  government  a  system 
of  popular  representation ;  but  two  of  those  dele- 
gates, entirely  dissatisfied  with  that  decision,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Convention,  and  had  gone  home 
to  prepare  the  State  for  the  rejection  of  the  scheme.* 
The  previous  conduct  of  the  State  had  made  it  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  their  efforts  would  be  successful 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  indications  of  the 
most  serious  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  men  of 
great  influence  in  some  of  the  other  States.  Una- 
nimity had  already  become  hopeless,  if  not  impracti- 
cable; and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  foiv 
ward  to  the  event  of  an  adoption  of  the  system  by  a 
less  number  than  the  whole  of  the  States,  and  io 
make  it  practicable  tor  a  less  number  to  form  the 
new  Union  for  which  it  provided.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  presenting  it  for  ratification  to  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  who  possessed  authority  to  with- 
draw the  State  government  from  the  Confederation, 
and  to  enter  into  new  relations  with  the  people  of 
such  other  States  as  might  also  withdraw  from  tiie 
old  and  accept  the  new  system. 

There  was  another  and  more  special  reason  for 
resorting  to  the  direct  sanction  of  the  people  of  the 

1  See  the  letter  of  Measn.  Yates  and  Lansing  to  Governor  Clinton, 
Elliot,  I.  480. 
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States,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  general 
terms,  but  for  which  we  must  look  still  more  closely 
into  the  nature  of  the  system  proposed.  In  that 
system,  the  legislative  authority  was  to  reside  in  the 
concurrent  action  of  a  majority  of  the  people  and  a 
majority  of  the  States.  How  could  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  Delaware,  for  example,  confer  upon  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  States,  that  might  adopt  the  new  Constitution, 
power  to  bind  the  people  of  Delaware  by  a  legislative 
act,  to  which  their  own  representatives  might  have 
refused  their  assent?  The  State  government  was 
appointed  and  estaUished  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  people  of  the  State  by  legislative  acts  of  their  own 
servants  and  immediate  representatives ;  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  consenting  that  legislative  power  over 
the  people  of  that  State  should  be  exercised  by  agents 
not  delegated  by  themselves.  Yet  such  a  consent 
was  involved  in  the  new  system  now  to  be  proposed, 
and  was,  in  some  way  —  by  some  safe  and  compe- 
tent method  —  to  be  obtained.  A  legislative  power 
was  to  be  created  by  the  assembling  in  one  branch 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  in  the  other 
branch  by  assembling  an  equal  number  of  represent- 
atives of  each  State,  without  regard  to  its  numbers 
of  people.  The  authority  of  law,  upon  all  subjects 
that  might  be  committed  to  this  legislative  power, 
was  to  attend  the  acts  of  concurring  majorities  in 
both  branches,  even  against  the  separate  and  adverse 
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will  of  the  minority.  It  was  impossible  to  rest  this 
authority  upon  any  odier  basis  than  that  of  th^  nUi- 
fication  of  the  system  by  the  people  of  each  State,  to 
be  given  by  themselves  in  primary  assemblies,  or  by 
delegates  expressly  chosen  in  such  assemblies,  and 
appointed  to  give  it,  if  they  should  see  fit  A  system 
founded  on  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  would  be 
a  treaty  between  sovereign  States ;  a  system  founded 
on  the  consent  of  the'  people  would  be  a  constitution 
of  government,  ordained  by  those  who  hold  and  ex- 
ercise all  political  power.^ 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  strong  advo- 
cates of  a  reference  to  the  State  legislatures ;  and  the 
votes  of  three  of  the  States  were  at  first  given  for 
that  mode  of  ratifying  the  Constitution;  but  the 
other  plan  was  finally  adopted  with  nearly  unani- 
mous consent^ 

1  There  seems  to  be  a  sound  constitudon  established  hy  the  peo- 
distinctioii  between  the  two,  which  pie  themselves  would  be  consid- 
was  pcnnied  out  by  Mr.  Madiioii.  ered  by  -  the  judges  as  null  and 
He  said  that  ^  he  .considered  the  void.  Secondly,  the  doctrine  laid 
difference  between  a  system  found-  down  by  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
ed  on  the  legislatures  only,  and  one  ease  of  treaties  was,  that  a  breach 
founded  on  the  people,  to  be  the  of  any  ooe  article  by  taiy  of  the 
true  difference  between  a  league^  parties  freed  the  other  parties  from 
or  treaty,  and  a  consdtiUion.  The  their  engagements.  In  the  case 
former,  in  point  €i[  mUnrd  obligaiiany  of  a  tmion  of  people  under  one 
might  be  as  inviolable  as  the  latter,  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  pact 
In  point  o£ political  operation^  there  had  always  been  understood  to 
were  two  important  di^tbodons  m  exdude  sueli  an'  iaterpretatioii.'* 
favor  of  the  latter.  First,  a  [State]  Elliot,  V.  355,  856. 
law  violating  a  treaty  ratified  by  a  ^  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and 
pM-exbting  [State]  law  nught  be  Maryland  voted  for  an  amend- 
respected  by  the  judges  as  a  law,  ment  to  the  original  resdution, 
though  an  unwise  or  perfidious  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  sub- 
one.    A  [State]  law  violating  a  mitted  the  Constitution  to  the  State 
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St31,  the  resolution  und^  cimsideiiMion  contained 
afeatote  which  wisdly  provided  for  the  assent  of 
the  existing  Congress  to  the  changes  that  were  to 
be  made  by  the  establishsiexit  of  the  new  system. 
It  prqaosed  that  the  fdan  of  the  new  Constitution 
should  be  first  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  appro- 
bation,  and  ikat  the  l^slatures  of  the  States  should 
then  reoommend  to  the  people  to  institute  assemr 
blies  to  consider  and  decide  en  its  adoption*  These 
steps  were  to  be  tekan,  in  pursuance  of  the  course 
marked  out  when  the  Conyention  was  called.  The 
resolution  of  Congress,  which  recommeiDded  the  Con- 
vention^ required  that  the  alterations  which  it  might 
propose  should  be  ^'  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  con- 
firmed by  the  States";  and  s^uch  was  the  tenor  of  the 
iostrttetums  given  to  the  delegates  of  most  of  the 
States.  This  direction  would  be  substantidly  com- 
plied with,  if  the  legislatures,  on  receiving  and  con- 
sidering the  system,  should  reoommend  to  the  people 
to  appoint  repsescaitative  bodies  to  consider  and  de- 
cide on  its  adoption^  and  the  people  should  so  adopt 
and  ratify  it' 

The  topics  covered  by  the  report  of  the  ccmunittee 
of  the  whole  had  thus  been  passed  upon  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  outline  of  the  Constitution  had 
bemi  framed.  There  r^oaained  only  three  subjects 
on  which  ii  would  be  necessary  to  act  in  order  to 

I^iidatTxres.    Ttie  resolution  tore-         ^  ForiheListxnyof  the  proceed- 

fer  k  to  afltemUiet  ehopen  for  the  iiiga  relatix^  to  liie  institqiion  of 

purpofle  hj  the  people,  was  subse-  the  national  Convention,  see  Ante, 

qnently  adopted,  with  the  dissent  Tol.  I  Book  m.  Chap.  VI 
of  one  State  only,  Delaware. 

TOL.  II.  24 
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provide  for  a^  complete  scheme  of  government  It 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  senators 
to  which  each  State  should  be  entitled ;  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  government; 
and  to  determine  at  what  place  the  government 
should  be  seated. 

The  number  of  senatorcf  was  not  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  when  the  principle  of  an  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  Senate  was  adopted ;  and 
it  had  not  been  determined  in  what  method  they 
were  to  vote.  It  was  now  settled  that  the  Soiate 
should  consist  of  two  members  £rOm  each  branch, 
and  that  they  should  vote  per  capita.  To  this  ar* 
rangement  one  State  only  dissented.  The  vote  of 
Maryland  was  given  against  it,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Luther  Martin,  who  considered  this  method 
of  voting  a  departure  from  the  idea  of  the  States 
being  represented  in  the  Senate.  But  this  objection 
was  obviously  unsound ;  for  although,  by  this  method 
of  voting,  the  influence  of  a  State  may  be  divided, 
its  members  have  the  power  to  concur,  and  to  make 
the  vote  of  the  State  more  effectual  than  it  would 
be  if  it  had  only  a  single  suffrage. 

The  subject  of  the  qualifications  to  be  required  of 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  went  to  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  in  a  form  which  was  subsequently 
modified  in  a  very  important  particular  It  was  at 
first  proposed,^  that  landed  property,  as  well  as  citi- 
zenship in  the  United  States,  should  be  embraced  in 

i  Bj  Mason. 
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the  qualifications.  But  there  were  solid  objections 
to  this  requirement,  founded  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  a  republican  con- 
stitution. So  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  be  said  to  be  divided  into  dasses,  the  principal 
divisions  related  to  the  three  occupations  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  all  who  exercised  the  mechanic 
arts.  As  a  general  rule,  it  was  supposed  at  that  time 
to  be  true,  that  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  held  very  little  landed  property ;  and  that  al- 
though they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  agri- 
cultural class,  yet  that  they  were  likely  to  increase 
in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  they  had  hitherto.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  to  require  a  qualification  of  landed 
propprty,  would  be  to  give  the  offices  of  the  general 
government  to  the  agricultural  interest  These  con- 
siderations led  the  Convention,  by  a  nearly  unani- 
mous vote,  to  reject  the  proposition  for  a  landed 
qualification.^ 

Very  serious  doubts  were  also  entertained,  wheth- 
er, in  constructing  a  republican  constitution,  it  was 
proper  to  pay  so  much  deference  to  distinctions  of 
wealth  as  would  be  implied  by  the  adoption  of  any 
property  qualification  for  office.  There  are  two 
methods  in  which  the  interests  of  property  may  be 
secured,  in  the  organization  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment It  may  be  required  as  a  qualification, 
either  of  the  elector  or  the  elected,  that  the  individ- 
ual shall  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property.     But 

1  Maryland  alone  voted  to  retain  it 
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it  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
publican constitution,  that  this  should  be  made  a 
qualification  for  holding  office,  although  it  may  be 
quite  proper  to  require  some  degree  of  property,  or 
its  equivalent  evidence  of  moral  fitness,  as  a  quali- 
fication fi>r  the  right  of  choosing  to  office.  The 
solid  reason  &r  a  distinction  is,  that,  in  order  to  have 
a  property  qualification  for  office  at  all  efficient,  or 
even  of  any  perceptible  operation,  it  must  be  made 
so  large  that  it  will  tend  to  exclude  persons  of  real 
talent,  or  even  the  highest  capacity  for  the  public 
service.  Whereas,  a  property  qualification  may 
be  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, by  requiring  so  small  an  amount  that  it  will 
practically  exclude  but  few  who  possess  the  moral 
requisites  for  its  intelligent  and  honest  use;  and  even 
to  this  extent  the  operation  of  such  a  rule  may  be, 
as  it  is  in  some  well-governed  communities,  greatly 
relieved,  by  substituting  for  the  positive  possession 
of  any  amount  of  property,  that  species  of  evidence 
of  moral  fitness  for  the  right  of  voting  that  is  im- 
plied by  the  capacity  to  pay  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  public  burdens.^ 

At  the  present  stage,  however,  of  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  opin- 
ions of  a  majority  of  the  States  were  in  favor  of  a 
property  qualification  for  office,  as  well  as  a  require- 
ment of  citizenship;  and  the  committee  of  detail 


^  As  in  the  State  of  Haasacliu-  payment  of  an  annual  poll-tax  of 
setts;  where  the  sole  money  quali-  $  1.25,  or  about  fire  shillings  iter- 
fication  required  of  a  voter  is  the      ling. 
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were  instructed  accordingly,  with  the  dissent  of  only 
three  of  the  States.^  But,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
find,  another  view  of  the  subject  finally  prevailed.^ 

No  definite  action  was  had,  at  this  stage,  upon  the 
subject  of  a  seat  of  the  national  government ;  but  it 
was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  seat  of  any  State  government,  or  in  any  large 
commercial  city;  and  that  provision  ought  to  be 
made  by  Congress,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  seat  and  the  erection 
of  suitable  public  buildings. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  system  sent  to  a 
committee  of  detail,  to  be  put  into  the  form  of  a 
constitution.^  Before  it  was  sent  to  them,  however, 
a  notice  was  given  by  an  eminent  Southern  member, 
which  looked  to  the  introduction  of  provisions  not 
yet  contemplated  or  discussed.  According  to  Mr. 
Madison's  minutes,  General  Pinckney  rose  and  re- 
minded the  Convention,  that,  if  the  committee  should 
fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the  Southern  States 
against  an  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  taxes  on 
exports,  he  should  be  bound  by  duty  to  his  State  to 
vote  against  their  report.'* 

^  Connecticnt,       Pennsylvania^  <  By  a  secnrity  against  an  eman- 

and  ]>elawMpe.  cipation  of  slaves,  General  Pinck- 

*  See  the  title  ^  Qualifications  **  ney  meant  some  provision  for  their 

in  the  Index.  extradition  in  cases  of  escape  into 

3  The  committee  of  detul,  ap-  the  free  States.    This  is  apparent 

pointed    July    24,    consisted    of  frcnn  the  history  of  the  extradition 

Messrs.  BatledgB,  Randolph,  Gror-  clause;  and  it  is  upon  the  notice 

ham,  Ellsworth,  and  Wilson.    £1-  thus  given  by  him,  and  the  action 

liot,  V.  857.  had  upon  thb  chiuse,  that  the  state- 
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The  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  Convention,  to- 
gether with  the  propositions  offered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  those  offered  by 
Mr.  Patterson  on  the  15  th  of  June,  were  then  referred 
to  a  committee  of  detail.^ 


ment  often  made,  wluch  assumes 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  have 
been  establbhed  without  some  pro- 
vision on  this  subject — as  well  as 
upon  general  reasoning  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — rests 
for  its  proof.  See  as  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  extradition  clause, 
past,  p.  450. 

1  The  resolutions,  as  referred, 
were  as  follows :  — 

"1.  Resolved,  That  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to 
consist  of  a  supreme  legislative,  ju- 
diciary, and  executive. 

<*2.  Resolved,  That  the  legisla- 
ture consbt  of  two  branches. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  members 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  legidature 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States  for  the  term  of 
two  years;  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury;  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  their  servi- 
ces;  to  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  at  least;  to  be  ineligible  to, 
and  incapable  of  holding,  any  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  (except  those  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  the  functions  of  the  first 
l^ranch,)  during  the  teitn  of  service 
of  the  first  branch. 

<<4.  i2e«o/<7tf<f.  That  the  members 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  chosen  by  the  individual  legisla- 


tures ;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years 
at  least;  to  hold  their  offices  for  six 
years,  one  third  to  go  out  biennially ; 
to  receive  a  compensation  for  the 
devotion  of  their  time  to  the  pubfie 
service ;  to  be  ineligible  to,  and  in- 
capable of  holding,  any  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
(except  those  peculiariy  belong* 
ing  to  the  functions  of  the  second 
branch,)  during  the  term  for  which 
they  are  elected,  and  fin*  one  year 
thereafter. 

"6.  Resolved,  that  each  branch 
ought  to  possess  the  right  of  origi- 
nating acts. 

"6.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  ought  to  possess  the  legis- 
la^ve  rights  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  Confederation ;  and,  moreover, 
to  legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Union,  and  also 
in  those  to  which  the  Stateis  are 
separately  incompetent,  or  in  which 
the  harmony  of  the  United  States 
may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise 
of  indiridual  legislation. 

^  7.  Resolved,  That  the  legisla- 
tive acts  of  the  United  States,  made 
by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Articles  of  Union,  and  aU  treaties 
nuide  and  ratified  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  sMl  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  respective 
States,  as  for  as  those  acts  or  trea- 
ties shall  relate  to  the  said  States, 
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or  their  dtuemi  and  inhakntants; 
and  that  the  jadiciaries  of  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  be  boond  thereby 
in  their  decisions,  anything  in  the 
respective  lauvs  of  the  individual 
States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

"8.  Besdlved,  That,  in  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  the  legislatore  of 
the  Umted  States,  the  &rBt  branch 
thereof  shall  consist  <£  sixty-five 
members;  of  which  number.  New 
Harapdure  shall  send  three;  Mas- 
sachusetts, eight;  Bhode  Island, 
one ;  Connecticut,  five ;  New  York, 
six;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight;  Delaware,  one;  Ma- 
ryland, six;  Virginia,  ten;  North 
Oan^a,  five ;  South  Carolina,  five : 
Geoiigia,  three.  But  as  the  present 
ntnation  of  the  States  may  probably 
alter  in  the  number  of  their  inhab- 
itants, the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  authorized,  from  time 
to  time,  to  apportion  the  number  of 
representatives;  and  in  case  any  of 
the  States  shall  hereafter  be  divided, 
or  enlarged  by  addition  of  territory, 
or  any  two  or  more  States  united, 
or  any  new  States  created  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States 
shall  possess  authority  to  regulate 
the  number  of  representatives,  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  cases,  upon  the 
principle  <^  their  number  of  inhab- 
itants, according  to  the  provisions 
hereafter  mentioned,  namely:  Pro- 
vided always,  that  representation 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  direct 
taxation.  And  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  alteration  in  the  direct  taxation 
which  may  be  required  fixxn  time  to 
time  by  the  changes  in  the  relative 
circumstances  of  the  States,  — 


^  9.  Eesolved,  That  a  census  be 
taken  within  rix  years  fiiom  the 
&fat  meeting  of  the  legistatore  of 
the  United  States,  and  once  widiin 
the  term  of  every  ten  years  after- 
wards, of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  ratio  recommended 
by  Congress  in  their  resolution  of 
the  18th  of  April,  178S;  and  that 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
shall  proportion  the  direct  taxation 
accordingly. 

"<  10.  Resolvedy  That  all  bflls  for 
raising  or  appropriating  money,  and 
for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  shall  originate  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  not  be  al- 
tered or  amended  by  the  second 
branch ;  and  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  finom  the  public  treasury, 
but  in  pursuance  of  appropria- 
tions to  be  originated  by  the  first 
branch. 

"11.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  sec- 
ond  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  each  State  shall  have 
an  equal  vote. 

<'12.  Besotted,  Tha^  a  national 
executive  be  instituted,  to  consist 
of  a  single  person ;  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years;  to  be  ineligible  a 
second  time ;  with  power,  to  carry 
into  execution  the  national  laws; 
to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  to  be  remov- 
able on  impeachment,  and  convic- 
tion of  malepraotice  or  neglect  of 
duty ;  to  receive  a  fixed  compensa- 
tion for  the  devotion  of  his  time  to 
the  public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury. 
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«18.  ^solved,  That  the  national 
executive  shaU  have  a  right  to  n^ 
ative  any  legidatiTe  act  \  which  shall 
not  be  afterwards  passed,  unless  by- 
two  third  parts  of  each  branch  of 
the  nationid  legislature. 

^  14.  ReBolved,  That  a  national 
jiidieiary  be  establidiedf  to  consst 
'  of  one  supreme  tribnnal,  the  judges 
of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
second  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature ;  to  hold  dieir  offices  during 
good  behavior ;  to  receive  punctu<- 
ally,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  in  which 
no  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as 
to  affect  the  persons  actually  in 
office  at  the  time  of  sneh  dimi- 
nution. 

"  15.  Resolved,  That  the  national 
legislature  be  empowed  to  appoint 
inferior  tribunals. 

<<16.  i2^so/t^,  That  <iie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  judiciary  shall 
extend  to  cases  arising  under  laws 
passed  by  the  general  legislature; 
and  to  such  other  questions  as  in- 
volve the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

<'17.  Resolved,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  States  lawfully  ariang  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  whetiier 
from  a  voluntaiy  junction  of  govern- 
ment and  territory,  or  otherwise, 
with  the  consent  of  a  number  of 
voices  in  the  national  legislature  kes 
than  the  whole. 

"18.  Resohedy  That  a  republican 
form  of  government  shall  be  guar- 
anteed to  each  State ;  and  that  each 


State  shall  be  protected  against  for- 
eign and  domestic  violence. 

"^19.  Resolved,  Thai  provision 
oqghtto  be  made  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Articles  of  Union,  whenso- 
ever it  shall  seem  necessary. 

"« 20.  Resolved,  That  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  iudiciary  pow- 
eie,  wsthia  the  several  States,  and 
of  the  national  government,  ought 
to  be  bound,  by  oath,  to  support  the 
Alleles  of  Union. 

"21.  Resohed^  That  the  amend- 
ments which  shall  be  offered  to  the 
Confederation  by  the  Convention 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times, 
after  the  ^probation  of  Congress, 
to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or 
assemblies  iof  representatives,  rec- 
ommended by  the  several  legida- 
tures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by 
the.people  to  consider  and  decide 
thereon* 

"  22.  Resolved,  That  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  second  branch  of 
the  legidatnre  of  the  United  States 
shall  consist  c^  two  members  from 
each  State,  who  shall  vote  per 
capita* 

"  28.  Resohed,  That  it  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  to  whom 
were  referred  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  government,  to 
receive  a  clause,  or  clauses,  requir- 
ing certain  qualifications  of  prop- 
erty and  citijEenship  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  executive,  th3  judi- 
ciary>  and  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  kgblature  of  the 
United  States.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Rkport   of   the    Committer   of  Detail.  —  Constructiox   of 

THE  LSOISLATORE.  —  TiME  AND  PlACE  OF  ITS  MEETINa. 

Haying  now  reached  that  stage  in  the  process  of 
framing  the  Constitution  at  which  certain  principles 
were  confided  to  a  committee  of  detail,  the  reader 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  farther 
development  and  application  of  those  principles,  the 
mode  in  which  certain  chasms  in  the  system  were 
supplied,  and  the  final  arrangements  which  produced 
the  complete  instrument  that  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  tiie  United  States  for  their  adoption. 

Great  power  was  necessarily  confided  to  a  com- 
mittee, td  whom  was  intrusted  the  first  choice  of 
means  and  of  terms  that  were  to  give  practical  effect 
to  the  pinciples  unbraced  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Convention.  There  might  be  a  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  intentions  previoudy  indicated  by  the 
debates  and  votes  of  the  Convention,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  mode  in  which  those  intentions 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  committee  might  re- 
quire a  new  consideration  of  the  subjects  involved. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  pursue  the  growth  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  entire  proceedings. 

YOU  II.  S5 
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The  committee  of  detail  presented  their  report  on 
the  6th  of  August,  in  the  shape  of  a  Constitution 
divided  into  three-and-twenty  Articles.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  examine  this  instrument  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  its  various  provisions,  or  to  describe  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place  upon  its  minute 
details.  It  is  more  consonant  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  this  history,  to  group  together  the  different 
features  of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  the 
structure  and  powers  of  the  different  departments 
and  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  new  govern- 
ment^ 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
Convention,  the  committee  of  detail  had  provided 
that  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States 
should  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two 
branches,  a  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  a  Senate, 
eadi  of  which  should  have  a  negative  on  the  other. 
But  as  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  members  of  the 
national  legislature  were  to  be  appointed,  no  decis- 
ion had  been  made  in  the  Convention^  excepting 
that  the  members  of  the  House  were  to  be  chosen 
by  th^  people  of  the  States,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  by  their  legislatures.  Nothing  had  been 
settled  respecting  the  qualificaticms  of  the  electors 
of  representatives ;  nor  had  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  either  branch  been  determined.^    Two 

>  The  fint  draft  of  the  Constitu-  given  to  report  *<  certain  qnalifica- 

taoQ,  reported  bj  the  committQe  of  tions  of  property  and  eittxenahip," 

detail,  will  be  found  in  the  Ap-  for  the  executive,  the  judiciary, 

pendix.  and  the  members  of  both  houses  of 

*  A  general  imstntetion  bad  baea  Congrew. 
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great  questions,  therefore,  remained  open;  first, 
witli  what  class  of  persons  was  the  election  of  mem* 
bers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  to  be 
lodged;  secondly,  what  persons  were  to  be  eligible 
to  that  and  to  the  other  branch.  In  substance, 
these  questions  resolred  themselyes  into  the  inquiry, 
in  whom  was  the  power  of  governing  America  to 
be  vested ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  tbat^  according 
to  a  decision  of  the  Convention  not  yet  reversed;  the 
national  executive  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature. 

So  &r  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
evinced  any  distinct  purpose,  at  the  time  when  this 
Convention  was  assembled,  it  appeared  to  be  well 
settled  Ihat  the  new  system  of  government^  whatever^ 
dse  it  might  be,  should  be  republican  in  its  fortar 
and  spirit  When  the  States  had  assembled  in  Con*< 
vention,  it  became  the  result  of  a  necessary  compro^ 
mise  between  fhem,  tlmt  the  appointment  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  vested  in  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  But  who  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  people  of  a  Statej  for  this  purpose^  was 
a  question  of  great  magnitude,  now  to  be  considered. 

The  situation  of  the  country,  in  re&renoe  to  tiiis 
as  well  as  to  many  other  important  quertionsi  was^ 
peculiar.  The  streams  of  emigration,  which  began 
to  flow  into  it  from  Europe  at  the  finrt  settlement  of 
the  different  Colonies,  had  been  interrupted  only  by 
the  war  of  the  Berolution.  On  tbe  return  of  peace, 
the  tide  of  emigration  again  began  to  set  towards 
the  new  States,  which  had  risen  into  independent 
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existence  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  a 
struggle  for  freedom  that  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  about  to  be  framed, 
large  and  various  classes  of  individuals  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  were  eagerly  watching  the 
result  of  the  experiment  It  appeared  quite  certain 
that  great  accessions  of  population  would  follow  the 
establishment  of  free  institutions  in  America,  if  they 
should  be  framed  in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
spirit  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  meet  and 
provide  for  the  presence  in  the  country  of  great 
masses  of  persons  not  bom  upon  the  soil,  who  had 
not  participated  in  the  efforts  by  which  its  freedom 
had  been  acquired,  and  who  would  bring  with  them 
widely  differing  degrees  of  intelligence  and  of  fitness 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  a  free  govern- 
ment The  place  that  was  to  be  assigned  to  these 
persons  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  was 
a  subject  of  much  solicitude  to  its  best  and  most 
thoughtful  statesmen. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  were  aware  that  there  ex- 
isted among  the  native  populations  of  the  States  a 
very  strong  American  feeling,  engendered  by  the 
war,  and  by  the  circumstances  attending  its  com- 
mencement, its  progress,  and  its  results.  It  was  a 
war  begun  and  prosecuted  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  and  securing,  for  the  people  who  under- 
took it,  the  right  of  self-government  It  necessarily 
created  a  great  jealousy  of  foreign  influence,  whether 
exerted  by  governments  or  individuals,  and  a  strong 
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fear  that  indiyiduals  would  be  made  the  agents  of 
governments  in  the  exercise  of  such  influence.  The 
political  situation  of  the  country  under  the  Confed- 
eration had  increased  rather  than  diminished  these 
apprehensions.  The  rdations  of  the  States  with 
each  other  and  with  foreign  nations,  under  a  system 
which  admitted  of  no  efficient  national  legislation 
binding  upon  all  alike,  afforded,  or  were  believed  to 
afford,  means  by  which  the  policy  of  oilier  countries 
could  operate  on  our  interests  with  irresistible  force. 

There  was,  therefore,  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  their  statesmen  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  a 
firmly  settled  determination,  that  the  institutions 
and  legislation  of  the  country  should  be  effectually 
guarded  against  foreign  control  or  interference. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  extremely  important 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  immi- 
gration from  Europe  of  any  classes  of  men  who 
were  likely  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  States 
which  had  most  encouraged  such  immigration  had 
advanced  most  rapidly  in  population,  in  agriculture, 
and  the  arts.  There  were,  too,  already  in  the  coun- 
try many  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  had  thor- 
oughly identified  themselves  with  its  interests  and 
its  fistte,  who  had  fought  in  its  battles,  or  contributed 
of  their  means  to  the  cause  of  its  fireedom;  and 
some  of  these  men^  were  at  this  very  period  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  even  occupied  places 
of  great  importance  in  the  Convention  itself*     They 

^  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Hamilton,  Wilson,  Bob- 
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had  been  made  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they 
resided,  by  the  State  power  of  naturalization ;  and 
they  were  in  every  important  sense  Americans.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  rule  that  would 
confine  the  elective  franchise,  or  the  right  to  be 
elected  to  office,  to  the  native  citizens  of  the  States. 
The  States  themselves  had  not  done  this;  and  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  could  not  rest  on  a 
narrower  basis  than  the  institutions  of  the  States. 

Another  difficulty  which  attended  the  adjustment 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  grew  out  of  the  widely  dif- 
fering qualifications  annexed  to  that  right  imder  the 
State  constitutions,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion that  must  follow  any  effort  to  establish  distinct 
or  special  qualifications  under  the  national  Consti- 
tution. In  some  of  the  States,  the  right  of  voting 
was  confined  to  "  freeholders  " ;  in  others,  -^  and  by 
far  the  grei^ter  number,  —  it  was  extended  beyond 
the  holders  of  landed  property,  and  included  many 
other  classes  of  the  adult  male  population;  while 
in  a  few,  it  embraced  every  male  citizen  of  full  age 
who  was  raised  at  all  above  the  level  of  the  pauper 
by  the  smallest  evidence  of  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic burdens.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  adopt- 
ing any  separate  system  of  qualifications  for  the 
right  of  voting  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been,  that,  in  some  of  the  States, 
there  would  be  persons  capable  of  voting  for  the 

ert  Morris,  and  Fitzsmunons,  to  all  penont  cH  foreign  birth  from 
«how  the  entire  impracdcabilitj-  of  being  electors,  or  from  being  elect- 
a  rale  that  wonld  have  exduwled     ed  to  office. 
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highest  State  officers,  and  yet  not  permitted  to  vote 
for  any  officer  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  the 
other  States  persons  not  admitted  to  the. exercise  of 
the  right  under  the  State  constitution  might  have 
enjoyed  it  in  national  elections. 

This  embarrassment,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
the  qualifications  which  it  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  establish  for  the  right  of  being  elected  to 
office  under  the  general  government  As  the  State 
and  the  national  governments  were  to  be  distinct 
systems,  and  the  officera  of  each  were  to  exercise 
very  different  functions,  it  was  both  practicable  and 
expedient  for  the  Constitudcm  of  the  United  States 
to  define  the  persons  who  should  be  eligible  to  the 
offices  which  it  created. 

At  the  same  time,  in  relation  to  both  of  these 
rights  —  that  of  electing  and  that  of  bemg  elected  to 
national  offices  —  it  was  highly  necessary  that  the 
national  authority,  either  by  direct  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  or  by  a  l^islative  power  to  be  exer- 
cised under  it,  should  determine  the  period  when 
the  rights  of  citizenship  could  be  acquired  by  pep- 
sons  of  foreign  birth.  From  the  first  establishment 
of  the  State  governments  down  to  the  present  period, 
those  governments  had  possessed  the  power  of  nat- 
uralization. Their  rules  for  the  admission  of  for^ 
eigners  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  were  extreme- 
ly unlike ;  and  if  the  power  of  prescribing  the  rule 
were  to  be  left  to  them,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  to  adopt  the  qualifications  of 
voters  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  or  were  to  be 
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silent  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
officers,  the  rights  both  of  electing  and  of  being 
elected  to  national  office  wonld,  in  respect  to  citizen- 
ship, be  regidated  by  no  uniform  principle.  If, 
therefore,  the  right  of  voting  for  any  class  of  federal 
officers  were  to  be  in  each  State  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  State  laws  for  the  election  of  any  class 
of  State  officers,  it  was  quite  essential  that  the  States 
should  surrender  to  the  general  government  the 
power  to  determine,  as  to  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
what  period  of  residence  in  the  country  should  be 
required  for  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  the  national  government  should  pos- 
sess this  power,  if  it  was  intended  that  citizenship 
should  be  r^arded  at  all  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  were  to  fill  the  national  offices. 

The  committee  of  detail,  after  a  review  of  all 
these  considerations,  presented  a  scheme  that  was 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
They  proposed  that  the  same  persons  who,  by  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  were  admitted  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own 
legislatures,  should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
representatives  in  Congress.  The  adoption  of  this 
principle  avoided  the  necessity  of  disfranchising  any 
portion  of  the  people  of  a  State  by  a  system  of  qual- 
ifications unknown  to  their  laws.  As  the  States 
were  the  best  judges  of  the  circumstances  and  tem- 
per of  their  own  people,  it  was  certainly  best  to  con- 
ciliate them  to  the  support  of  the  new  Constitution 
by  this  concession.     It  was  possible,  indeed,  but  not 
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very  probable,  tliat  t^ey  might  admit  foteigners  to 
the  right  of  voting  without  the  previous  qualification 
of  dtizenflhip.  It  was  possible,  too,  that  they  might 
establish  universal  suffrage  in  its  most  tmrestrieted 
sense.  But  against  all  these  evils  there  existed  one 
great  security ;  namely,  that  the  mischiefs  of  an  ab- 
solutely free  suffrage  would  be  felt  most  severely  by 
tiiemselves  in  thdr  domestic  concerns ;  and  against 
the  special  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  in- 
discriminate admission  of  foreigners  to  the  right  of 
voting,  another  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  gave 
the  national  legislature  power  to  withhold  from 
persons  of  foreign  birth  the  privileges  of  general 
citizenship,  although  a  State  might  confer  upcm 
them  the  power  of  voting  without  previous  natural- 
ization. 

This  part  of  the  scheme  consisted  in  the  transfer 
of  the  power  of  naturalization  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment ;  a  power  that  was  necessarily  made  exclu- 
sive, by  being  made  a  power  to  establish  a  uni/erm 
rule  on  the  subject 

These  provisions  were  not  only  necessary  in  the 
actual  situation  of  the  States,  but  they  were  also  in 
harmony  with  the  great  purpose  of  the  representa- 
tive system  that  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  basis 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislative  power.  In  that 
branch  the  people  of  each  State  were  to  be  repre-  ^ 
sented ;  but  they  were  to  remain  the  people  of  a 
distinct  community,  whose  modes  of  exercising  the 
right  of  self-government  would  be  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; and  that  would  obviously  be  the  most  suo- 

TOL.  II.  26 
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oessful  representation  of  such  9.  people  in  a  national 
assembly,  which  most  con&rmed  itself  to  their  habits 
and  customs  in  the  organization  of  their  own  legis- 
latire  bodies.  Accordingly,  although  very  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  introduce  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  particular  theories 
with  regard  to  popular  suffrage, — some  of  the  niem- 
bers  being  in  favor  of  one  restriction  and  some  of 
another,  —  the  rule  which  referred  the  right  in  each 
State  to  its  domestic  law  was  sustained  by  a  lai^ 
majority  of  the  Convention.  But  the  power  that 
was  given,  by  imanimous  consent,  over  the  subject 
of  naturalization,  shows  the  strong  purpose  that  was 
entertained  of  vesting  in  the  national  authority  an 
efficient  practical  control  over  the  States  in  respect 
to  the  political  rights  to  be  conceded  to  persons  not 
natives  of  the  country.^ 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  committee  of  detail 
had  been  instructed  to  report  qualifications  of  prop- 
erty and  citizenship  for  the  members  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government  But  they  foimd  the  subject 
so  embarrassing,  that  they  contented  themselves  with 
providing  that  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
should  have  authority  to  establish  such  uniform 
qualifications  for  the  members  of  each  house,  with 
regard  to  property,  as  they  might  deem  expedient' 

1  I  have  called  the  naturalizatioii  consdtutioiial  provision,  to  admit  to 

power  &  practical  control  upon  the  the  right  of  voting  persons  of  for- 

States  in  the  matter  of  suffitige.  It  eign  birth  who  are  not  naturalised 

is  indirect,  but  it  b  effectual ;  for  I  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

betieve  that  no  State  has  ever  gone  ^  Art  YL  Sect  2  of  the  reported 

80  &r  as,  by  express  statutoiy  or  draft. 
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They  introduced,  however,  into  their  draft  of  a  Con* 
stitution,  an  express  provision  that  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  of  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  at  least,  should  have  been  a  cito 
izen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  three  yearis 
before  his  election,  and  should  be,  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  a  resident  in  the  State  in  which  he  might 
be  chosen.^ 

A  property  qualification  fi>r  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  a  thing  of  far  less 
consequence  than  the  fact  of  citizenship.  Indeed, 
there  might  well  be  a  doubt,  whether  a  requisition 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  in  some  degree  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  that  had  already  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  government,  by  the  compromise 
which  had  settled  the  nature  of  the  representation 
in  the  popular  branch.  It  was  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  ^ople  of  the  States ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  determined  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  each 
State  should  be  just  as  broad  as  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  State  might  see  fit  to  make  it,  the 
basis  of  the  representation  became  a  democracy, 
without  any  restrictions  save  those  which  the  people 
of  each  State  might  impose  upon  it  for  themsdves. 
If  then  the  Constitution  were  to  refrain  from  impos- 
ing on  the  electors  a  property  qualifioition,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  including  all  to  whom  the  States 
might  concede  the  right  of  voting  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  thus  excluding  the  idea  of  a  special 
representation  of  property,  it  was  certainly  not  neces- 

1  Art  IV.  Sect  2  of  the  reported  draft 
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sary  to  require  the  possession  of  property  by  the 
representatives,  or  to  clothe  the  national  l^islature 
with  power  to  establish  such  a  qualification.  The 
clause  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail  for  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  left  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.* 

But  with  respect  to  citizenship,  as  a  requisite 
for  the  ofiioe  of  a  representative  or  a  senator,  very 
different  considerations  applied.  With  whatever 
degree  of  safety  the  States  might  be  permitted  to 
determine  who  should  vote  for  a  representative  in 
the  national  legislature,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Constitution  itself  should  meet  and  decide  the  grave 
questions,  whether  persons  of  foreign  birth  should 
be  eligible  at  all,  and.  if  so,  at  what  period  after  they 
had  acquired  the  general  rights  of  citizens.  It 
seems  highly  probable,  from  the  known  jealousies 
and  fears  that  were  entertained  of  foreign  influence, 
that  the  eligibility  to  office  would  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  natives,  but  for  a  circumstance  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  had 
adopted,  and  been  adopted  by,  some  one  of  the 
States,  who  stood  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  some  of  whom  had  served 
the  country  of  their  adoption  with  great  distinction 
and  unsuspected  fidelity,  was  the  insuperable  obsta^ 
de  to  such  a  provision.  The  objection  arising  from 
the  impolicy  of  discouraging  future  immigration  had 

1  New  Hampshire,  MasBachosetts,  and  Greoipa  alone  voted  to  retain  it 
Elliot,  v.  404. 
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its  weight;  but  it  had  not  the  decisire  influence 
which  was  conceded  to  the  position  of  those  for- 
eigners already  in  the  country  and  already  enjoying 
the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  several  States.  That  men  should  be 
perpetually  ineligible  to  office  under  a  constitution 
which  they  had  assisted  in  making,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  demanded  by  the  people  of  America. 

The  subject,  ther^ore,  was  found  of  necessity  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  question,  what  period  of  pre* 
vious  citizenship  should  be  required.  Hie  com» 
mittee  of  detail  proposed  three  years.  Other  mem- 
bers desired  a  much  limger  period.  Hamilton,  on 
tibe  other  hand,  supported  by  Madison,  proposed 
that  no  definite  time  should  be  established  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  nothing  more  should  be 
required  than  citizenship  and  inhabijtancy.  He 
thought  that  the  discretionary  power  of  determin- 
ing the  rule  of  naturalization  would  afford  tiie 
necessary  means  of  control  over  the  whole  subject 
But  this  plan  did  not  meet  tiie  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  States,  and,  after  various  periods  had  been 
successively  rejected,  the  term  of  seven  years'  citi- 
zenship as  a  qualification  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  was  finally  established. 

But  was  this  qualification  to  apply  to  those  for- 
eigners who  were  then  dtizens  of  the  States,  and 
who,  as  such,  would  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution?  Were  they  to  be 
told  that,  although  they  could  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  could  not  be  eligible  to  office  under  it. 
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until  they  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  citizenBhip 
for  seven  years  ?  They  had  been  invited  hither  by 
the  liberal  provisions  of  the  State  institutions;  they 
had  been  made  citizens  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  they  resided;  the  Artides  of  Confederation 
gave  them  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  every  oth^ 
State ;  and  thus  the  very  communities  by  which  this 
Convention  had  been  instituted  were  said  to  have 
pledged  their  public  faith  to  these  persons,  that  they 
should  stand  upon  an  equality  with  all  other  citi* 
zens.  It  is  a  proof  that  their  case  was  thought  to 
be  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  principles  involved,  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  exempt  them  from  the  opav 
ation  of  the  rule  requiring  a  citizenship  of  sev^i 
years,  and  that  it  was  unsuccessful.^ 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  how  numerous 
this  body  of  persons  w^re,  in  whose  fevor  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  an  exception  to  the 
rule;  and  their  numbers  constitute  a  fact  that  is 
now  historically  important  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution.  From  the  argu- 
ments o£  those  who  sought  to  introduce  the  excep- 
tion, it  appears  that  &ats  were  entertained  that  the 
retrospective  operation  of  the  rule  would  expose  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  to  great  hamtis ;  for 
the  States,  it  was  said,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
dilemma  of  rejecting  it,  or  of  violating  the  fiEuth 

^  The  Constitiition  of  Fennsyl-  of  cttizeos.  Tliere  "were  similar 
vania  bad  given  to  foreigners,  after  provisions  in  nearly  all  of  the 
two  years'  residence,  aH  the  rights      States. 
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pledged  to  a  part  of  their  citizens.  Accordingly, 
the  implied  obligation  of  the  States  to  secure  to 
their  citizens  of  foreign  birth  the  same  privileges 
with  natlTes  was  urged  with  great  force,  and  it  was 
inferred  from  the  notorious  inducements  that  had 
been  hdld  out  to  foreigners  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  easy  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship. Whether  the  United  States  were  in  any 
way  bound  to  redeem  these  alleged  pledges  of  the 
States,  was  a  nice  question  of  casuistry,  that  was  a 
good  deal  debated  in  the  discussion.  But  in  truth 
there  was  no  obligation  of  public  &ith  in  the  case, 
tilxe  disregard  of  which  could  be  justly  made  a  mat- 
ter of  complaint  by  anybody.  When  the  States  had 
made  these  persons  citizens,  and  through  the  Arti- 
des  of  Confedemtioii  had  conferred  upon  them  the 
privileges  of  citizens  in  every  State  in  the  Union^ 
they  did  not  thereby  declare  that  such  adopted  citi- 
zens should  be  immediately  eligible  to  any  or  all  of 
the  offices  under  any.  new  government  which  the 
American  people  might  see  fit  to  establish  at  any 
future  time.  To  have  said  that  they  never  should 
be  eligible,  would  have  been  to  establish  a  rule  that 
would  have  excluded  some  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  in  the  country*  But  the  period  in  their 
citizenship  when  they  should  be  made  eligible,  was 
just  as  much  an  open  question  of  public  policy,  as 
the  period  of  life  at  which  all  native  and  all  adopted 
citizens  should  be  deemed  fit  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Legislators.  If  the  citizen  of  foreign  birth 
was  disfranchised  by  the  one  requirement,  the  native 
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citizen  was  equally  disfranchised  by  the  other,  until 
the  disability  had  ceased.  The  question  was  decided, 
therefore,  and  rightly  so,  upon  large  omsiderations 
of  public  policy;  and  the  principal  reasons  that  ex* 
erased  a  controlling  influence  upon  ike  decision, 
and  caused  the  refusal  to  establish  any  exception  to 
the  rule,  afford  an  interesting  proof  of  the  national 
tone  and  spirit  that  were  intended  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  government  at  the  beginning  of  its  history. 
It  was  quite  possible,  as  all  were  ready  to  concede, 
that  the  time  might  arrive,  when  the  qualification 
of  so  extended  a  period  of  citizenship  ad  seven  years 
might  not  be  practically  very  important ;  since  the 
people,  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the 
duty  of  selecting  their  representatives,  would  not 
often  be  induced  to  confer  their  suffrages  upon  a 
foreigner  recently  admitted  to  the  position  of  a  citi- 
zen. The  mischie&,  too,  that  might  be  apprehended 
finom  such  appointments  would  be  £bu:  less,  after  the 
policy  of  the  government  had  been  settled  and  the 
fundamental  legislation  necessary  to  put  the  Consti- 
tution into  activity  had  been  accomplished.  But 
the  first  Congress  that  might  be  assembled  under 
the  Constitution  would  have  a  work  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  perform.  Indeed,  the  char- 
acter which  the  government  was  to  assume  would 
depend  upon  the  legislation  of  the  few  first  years 
of  its  existence.  Its  commercial  regulations  would 
then  be  mainly  determined.  The  relaticms  of  the 
country  with  foreign  nations,  its  position  towards 
Europe,  its  rights  and  duties  of  neutrality,  its  power 
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to  maintain  a  policy  of  its  own,  would  all  then  be 
ascertained  and  settled.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  important,  than  to  prerent  persons  haying 
foreign  attachments  from  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  public  councils ;  and  with  this  great  lead- 
ing object  in  view,  the  Convention  rdfused,  though 
by  a  mere  majority  only  of  the  States,  to  exempt 
from  the  rule  those  foreigners  who  had  been  made 
citizens  under  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  States.^ 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  discloses  certain  distinct  purposes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  participation  of  foreigners  in  the  politi- 
eal  concerns  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  clearly  intended  that  there  should  be  no  real 
dbcouragement  to  immigration.  The  position  and 
history  of  the  country  from  its  first  settiement,  its 
present  and  prospective  need  of  labor  and  capital, 
its  territorial  extent,  and  the  nature  of  its  free  in- 
stitutions, were  all  inconsistent  with  any  policy 
that  would  prevent  the  redundant  population  of  Eu- 
rope from  finding  in  it  an  asylumu  Accordingly, 
the  emigrant  from  foreign  lands  was  placed  xmder 
no  perpetual  disqualifications.  The  power  of  nat- 
uralization that  was  conferred  upon  the  general  gov- 


1  The  members  who  adTocated  nia,  Maryhmd,  Yirginia,  5;  the 
the  exemption  were  G.  Morris,  States  vodng  against  it  were  New 
Mercer,  Crorham,  Madison,  and  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Del»- 
WDson ;  those  who  opposed  it  ware.  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
were  Butledge,  Sherman,  General  olina,  Geoxgia,  6.  The  question 
Fincknej,  Mason,  and  Baldwin,  elicited  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and 
The  States  voting  for  it  were  Con-  was  debated  with  some  warmth, 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyhar 
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emment,  and  the  accompanying  drciunstances  at- 
tending its  transfer  by  the  States,  show  an  intention 
that  some  proyision  should  be  made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  emigrants  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  inducements  to  a  partic- 
ular residence  should  be  precisely  equal  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  States.  The  power  was  not  to 
remain  dormant,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  al- 
though there  might  undoubtedly  be  occasions  when 
its  exercise  should  be  suspended.  The  intention 
was,  that  the  legislature  of  the  tlnited  States  should 
always  exercise  its  discretion  on  the  subject;  but 
the  existence  of  the  power,  and  the  reasons  fol 
which  it  was  conferred,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  exercise  that  discretion  according  to 
the. wants  of  the  country  and  the  requirements  of 
public  policy. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
founders^ of  the  government  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  real,  as  well  as  formal,  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  former  sovereign  of  the  emigrant, 
—  a  real  adoption,  in  principle  and  feeling,  of  the 
new  country  to  which  he  had  transferred  himself,  — 
an  actual  amalgamation  of  his  interests  and  affec- 
tions with  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  native 
population,  — before  he  should  have  the  power  of 
acting  on  public  affairs.  This  is  manifest,  from  the 
discretionary  authority  given  to  Congress  to  vary 
the  rule  of  naturalization  from  time  to  tune  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require,  —  an  authority  that  places 
the  States  under  the  necessity  of  restricting  their 
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right  of  suffrage  to  citizens,  if  they  would  aroid  the 
evils  to  themselves  of  an  indiscriminate  exercise  of 
that  right  by  all  who  might  choose  to  claim  it  The 
period  of  citizenship,  too,  that  vms  required  as  a 
qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
government,  and  which  was  extended  to  nine  years 
for  the  office  of  senator,  was  placed  out  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  change  by  the  legislature,  in 
order  that  an  additional  term,  beyond  that  required 
for  the  general  rights  of  citizenship,  might  for  eva: 
operate  to  exclude  the  dangers  of  foreign  predilec- 
tions and  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
the  station. 

No  one  who  candidly  studies  the  institutions  of 
America,  and  considers  what  it  vras  necessary  for 
the  founders  of  our  government  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide for,  can  hesitate  to  recognize  ihe  vrisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  these  provisions.  A  country  of  vast 
extent  opened  to  a  boimdless  immigration,  whidi  na- 
ture invited  and  which  man  could  scarcely  repel,  — 
a  country,  too,  which  must  be  governed  by  popular 
suffrage,  —  could  not  permit  its  legislative  halls  to 
be  invaded  by  foreign  influence.  The  independence 
of  the  country  would  have  been  a  vain  and  useless 
achievement,  if  it  had  not  been  followed  by  the  prac- 
tical establishment  of  the  right  of  self-government 
by  the  native  population;  and  that  right  could  be 
secured  for  their  posterity  only  by  requiring  that  for- 
eigners, who  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  should  be  first  amalgamated 
in  spirit  and  interest  with  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
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No  other  changes  were  made  in  the  proposed 
qualifications  for  the  representatives,  excepting  to 
require  that  the  person  elected  should  he  an  inhalh 
itant  of  the  State  for  which  he  might  he  chosen,  at 
the  time  of  election,  instead  of  heing  a  resident 
This  change  of  .jdiraseology  was  adopted  to  avoid 
ambiguity;  the  object  of  the  provision  being  simply 
to  make  the  repr^entation  of  the  State  a  real  one. 

The  Convention,  as  we  have  seen,  had  settled  the 
rule  for  computing  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a 
State,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  and  had 
made  it  the  same  with  that  for  apportioning  direct 
taxes  among  the  States.*  The  committee  of  detail 
provided  that  there  should  be  one  representative  for 
eyery  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  when  C!ongreBS 
should  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  apportion- 
ment of  representatives ;  a  ratio  that  had  not  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention, but  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  icompromise,  at  the  time  when  the 
nature  of  the  representation  in  both  houses  was  ad- 
justed.^ This  Kitio  was  now  adopted  in  the  article 
relating  to  the  House  of  Hepresentatives ;  but  not 
before  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  the  slaves  from 
the  enumeration.^  The  renewed  discussion  of  this 
exciting  topic  probably  withdrew  the  attention  of 
members  from  the  consideration  of  the  numbers  of 
the  representatives,  and  nothing  more  was  done,  at 
the  time  we  are  now  examining,  than  to  make  a 

1  Ante,  Chap.  YII.  3  See  post,  as  to  the  compromise 

9  See  ante,  Chap.  Vlll.  on  this  sabject 
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provision  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  one 
for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  But  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  proceeedings,^  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  sent  to  the  committee  of  revision,  Wil- 
son, Madison,  and  Hamilton  endeavored  to  procure 
a  reconsideration  of  this  clause,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  mbre  numerous  representation  of  the 
people.  Hamilton,  who  had  always  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  introduction  of  a  strong  democratic 
element  into  the  Constitution,  although  he  desired 
an  equally  strong  check  to  that  element  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Seriate,  is  represented  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  emphasis  and  anxiety 
respecting  the  representation  in  the  popular  branch. 
He  avowed  himself,  says  Mr.  Madison,  a  friend  to 
vigorous  government,  but  at  the  same  time  he  held 
it  to  be  essential  that  the  popular  branch  of  it  should 
rest  on  a  broad  foundation.  He  was  seriously  of 
opinion,  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  was  on 
so  narrow  a  scale  as  to  be  really  dangerous,  and  to 
warrant  a  jealousy  in  the  people  for  their  liberties.^ 
But  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost,^  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Constitution  had  been  engrossed,  and 
was  about  to  be  signed,  that  an  alteration  was  agreed 
to,  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington.  This  Mras  the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  appears  to  have  expressed 
an  opinion  upon  any  question  depending  in  the  Con- 
vention. With  the  habitual  delicacy  and  reserve  of 
his  character,  he  had  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 

1  September  8.  '  By  a  majonty  of  one  State. 

9  Elliot,  Y.  580.  IbkL 
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duties  of  a  presiding  officer,  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings. But  now,  as  the  Constitution  was  likely  to 
go  forth  with  a  feature  that  would  expose  it  to 
a  serious  objection,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  in- 
terpose. But  it  was  done  with  great  gentieness. 
As  he  was  about  to  put  the  question,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  wish  that  the 
proposed  alteration  might  take  place.  The  smalt 
ness  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  had  been 
considered  by  many  members,  and  was  r^arded  by 
him,  as  an  insufficient  security  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people.  Late  as  the  moment  was, 
it  would  give  him  mudi  satisfaction  to  see  an  amend- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  plan  adopted.  The  intima- 
tion was  enough ;  no  further  opposition  was  offered, 
and  the  ratio  was  changed  to  one  representative  for 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  pecu- 
liar power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  practical  compromises 
on  which  the  government  was  founded,  although 
the  circumstances  and  reasons  of  its  introduction 
into  the  Constitution  are  not  generally  understood. 
I  refer  to  the  exclusive  power  of  originating  what 
are  sometimes  called  "money  hills."  In  making 
this  provision,  the  framers  of  our  govenmient  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  guided  wholly  by 
the  example  of  the  British  constitution,  upon  an 

1  That  is  to  say,  Congress  were  habitants,  but  not  to  exceed  that 
authorized  to  apportion  one  rep-  number.  Constitution,  Art.  I.  §  2. 
resentative  to  thirty  thousand  in- 
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assumed  analogy  between  the  idations  of  the  re- 
spective houses  m  the  two  countries  to  the  people 
and  to  each  otl^er.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
not  wholly  correct 

At  an  early  period  in  the  deliba;ations,  when  the 
qutline  of  the  C!onstitution  was  prepared  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  a  proposition  was  brought  for- 
ward to  restrain  the  Senate  £rom  originating  money 
bills,  upon  the  ground  that  the  House  would  be  the 
body  in  which  the  people  would  be  the  most  directly 
represented,  and  in  order  to  gire  effect  to  the  maxim 
which  declares  that  the  people  should  hold  the 
purse-strings.  The  suggestion  was  immediately  en- 
countered by  a  general  denial  of  all  analogy  between 
the  English  House  of  Lords  and  the  body  proposed 
to  be  established  as  the  American  Senate.  In  truth, 
as  the  construction  of  the  Senate  then  stood  in  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
the  supposed  reason  for  the  restriction  in  England 
would  have  been  inapplicable ;  for  it  had  been  voted 
that  the  representation  in  the  Senate  should  be  upon 
the  same  proportionate  rule  as  that  of  the  House, 
although  the  members  of  the  former  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  l^pUlatures,  and  the  members  of  the 
latter  by  the  people,  of  the  States.  It  was  rightly 
said,  therefore,  at  this  time,  that  the  Senate  would 
represent  the  people  as  well  as  the  House ;  and  that 
if  the  reason  in  England  for  confining  the  power  to 
originate  money  bills  to  the  House  of  Commons  was 
that  they  were  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  reason  had  no  application  to  the  two 
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branches  proposed  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.*  It  was  however  admitted,  that,  if  the  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  should  not  finally  be  made 
a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  there  might  be  a  cause  for  introduc- 
ing this  restriction.'  This  intimation  referred  to  a 
reason  that  subsequently  became  very  prominent 
But  when  first  proposed,  the  restriction  was  rejected 
in'  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three;  there  being  nothing  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion at  that  time  excepting  the  theoretical  merits  of 
such  a  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
houses.' 

But  other  considerations  afterwards  arose.  When 
the  final  struggle  came  on  between  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  States,  upon  the  character  of  the  repre- 

^  Let  the  reader  conscilt  Mr.  the  two  hoiues  of  CongreM  and 

Hallam's  acute  and  learned  discus-  the  two  branches  of  the  British 

sion  of  this  exclusive  privilege  of  legislature.    The  English  example 

the  House  of  Commons,  (Const  certainly  had  an  influence,  in  sag- 

Hist,  m.  87  -46,) and  he  will  prob-  geeting  the  plan  of  such  a  restric- 

ably  be  satisfied,  that,  whatever  the-  tion;  but  care  must  be  taken  not 

orelical  reasons  different  writers  to  overlook  the  peculiar  airange- 

may  have  assigned  for  it,  its  origin  ments  which  made  it  so  highly  ex- 

i^  so  obscure,  and  its  precise  limits  pedient,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 

and  purposes,  deduced  from  the  been  a  necessity,  even  if  there  bad 

precedents,  are  so  uncertain,  that  been  no  British  example, 

it  can  now  be  said  to  rest  on  no  >  C.  Pinckney.    Elliot,  Y.  189. 

poative  principles.     Its   basis  is  June  18. 

custom ;  which,  having  no  definite  '  On  the  question  for  restraining 
beginning,  is  now  necessarily  im-  the  Senate  from  originating  money 
memorial.  It  would  not  be  quite  bills.  New  York,  Delaware,  Yir- 
safe,  therefi>re,  to  reason  upon  the  ginia,  ajf,  8 ;  Massachusetts,  Con- 
well-defined  provision  of  our  Con-  necticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
stitution,  as  if  there  were  a  close  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
analogy  between  the  situation  of  Georgia,  fio,  7.    Ibid. 
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sentation  in  the  two  branches,  the  plan  of  restricting 
the  origin  of  money  bills  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives presented  itself  in  a  new  aspect  The  larger 
States  were  required  to  concede  an  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate;  and  it  was  supposed, 
tiierefore,  that  they  would  desire  to  increase  the 
relative  power  of  the  branch  in  which  they  would 
have  the  greatest  numerical  strength*  The  five 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  had  steadily 
resisted  the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate.  When 
it  was  at  length  found  that  the  States  were  equally 
divided  on  this  question,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  the  first  committee  of  compromise,  the 
smaller  States  tendered  to  the  five  larger  ones  the 
exclusive  money  power  of  the  House,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  sacrifice  required  of  them.  It  was  so 
reported  by  the  committee  of  compromise ;  and  al- 
though it  met  with  resistance  in  the  Convention, 
and  was  denied  to  be  a  concession  of  any  importance 
to  the  larger  States,  it  was  retained  in  the  report,^ 
and  thus  formed  a  special  feature  of  the  resolutions 
sent  to  the  committee  of  detail.  But  those  resolu- 
tions had  also  established  the  equality  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate,  and  the  whole  compromise, 
with  its  several  features,  had  therefore  been  once 
fully  ascertained  and  settled.  A  strong  opposition, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  be  made  to  the  exclusive 
money  power  of  the  House,  by  those  who  disap- 
proved of  it  on  its  merits ;  and  when  the  article  by 

^  idliot,  V.  285.    Ante^  Chap.  VIII. 

TOL.  II.  28 
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which  it  was  given  in  the  reported  draft  prepared 
by  the  committee  of  detail  was  reached,  it  was 
stricken  out  by  a  very  large  vote  of  the  States.^  In 
this  vote  there  was  a  concurrence  of  very  opposite 
purposes  on  the  part  of  the  different  States  compos- 
ing the  majority.  New  Jersey,  Ddaware,  and  Mary- 
land, for  example,  feeling  secure  of  their  equality 
in  the  Senate,  were  not  unwilling  to  allow  theoret- 
ical objections  to  prevail,  against  the  restriction  of 
money  bills  to  the  brandi  in  which  they  would  ne- 
cessarily be  outnumbered.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina,  still  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate,  may  have  hoped  to 
unhinge  the  whole  compromise.  There  was  still  a 
third  party  among  the  members,  who  insisted  on 
maintaining  the  compromise  in  all  its  integrity,  and 
who  considered  that  the  nature  of  the  represention 
in  the  Senate,  conceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  smaller 
States,  rendered  it  eniinently  fit  that  the  House 
alone  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to  originate 
money  bills.^ 

This  party  finally  prevailed.     They  rested  their 

1  August  8.    For  striking  out,  members,    to  show  the  purposes 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela-  which    they    entertained.       The 

ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  reader,  who  desires  to  test  the  ac- 

Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,   7 ;    New  curacy  of  my  in£»rences  in  any  of 

Hampshire,    Massachusetts,    Con-  these  descriptions,  must  study  the 

necticut,  North  Carolina,  no,  4.  debates,  and  compare,  as  I  have 

^  Dr.  Franklin,  Mason,  WDliam-  done,  the  d^eient  phases  whidi 

son,  and  Bandolph     (Elliot,  V.  the  subject  assumed  from  time  to 

895-397.)    It  would  be  endless  time, 
to  cite  the  observatians  of  different 
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first  efforts  chiefly  upon  the  &pt  that  the  Senate 
was  to  represent  the  States  in  their  political  charac- 
ter. Although  it  might  he  proper  to  give  such  a 
body  a  negative  upon  the  appropriations  to  be  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  it  was  not 
proper  that  it  should  tax  the  people.  They  first 
procured  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  which  had 
stricken  out  this  part  of  the  compromise.  They 
then  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid  an  alleged  ambi« 
guity,  that  bills  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  or  appropriatuxg  money,  should  originate 
in  the  House,  and  should  not  be  so  am^ded  or  al- 
tered in  the  Senate  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
sum  to  be  raised,  or  change  the  mode  of  levying  it,  ] 
or  the  object  of  ite  appropriation*^  An  earnest  and 
somewhat  excited  debate  followed  this  proposition, 
but  it  was  lost* 

In  a  day  or  two,  however,  another  effort  was 
made,  omceding  to  the  Senate  the  power  to  amend, 
as  in  other  cases,  but  confining  the  right  to  the 
House  of  originating  biUs.for  raising  money  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  or  for  appropriating  the  same, 
and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment' 

This  new  proposition  was  postponed  for  a  long 
time,  until  it  became  necessary  to  refer  several  top- 
ics not  finally  acted  upon  to  a  committee  of  one 

1  Moved  by  Randolph,  August  forward  as  an  amendment  to  the 

18     Elliot,  Y.  414.  article  (Art  YL  §  12)  which  was 

s  Ibid.  420  to  define  the  powecs  of  tiie  two 

3  Moved  by  Mr.  Strong,  Angost  houses. 
15.    Ibid.  427.     This  was  brought 
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member  fix)m  each  State.^  Among  these  subjects 
there  was  one  that  gave  rise  to  protracted  conflicts 
of  opinion,  which  will  be  examined  hereafter.  It 
related  to  the  mode  of  choosing  the  executive.  In 
the  plan  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  pursu- 
ant to  the  instructions  of  the  Convention,  the  exec- 
utive was  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature, 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  was  to  be  ineligible 
a  second  time.  Great  efforts  were  subsequently 
made  to  change  both  the  mode  of  appointment  and 
the  tenure  of  the  office,  and  the  whole  subject  was 
finally  referred  with  others  to  a  committee.  In  this 
committee,  a  new  compromise,  which  has  attracted 
but  little  attention,  embraced  the  long-contested 
point  concerning  the  origin  of  money  bills.  In 
this  compromise,  as  in  so  many  of  the  others  on 
which  the  Constitution  was  founded,  two  influences 
are  to  be  traced.  There  were  in  the  first  place 
what  may  be  called  the  merits  of  a  proposition, 
without  regard  to  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
particular  States;  and  in  the  second  place  there 
were  the  local  or  State  interests,  which  entered  into 
the  treatment  of  every  question  by  ^hich  they  could 
be  affected.  In  studying  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  observe 
how  the  arrangement  finally  made  was  arrived  at 
by  the  concurrence  of  vot^  given  from  these  various 
motives. 

It  was  now  proposed  in  the  new  committee,  that 
the  executive  should  be  chosen  by  electors,  appointed 

1  August  81.     Elliot,  v.  508. 
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by  each  State  in  such  manner  as  its  legislature  might 
direct,  each  State  to  have  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  its  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress ;  that  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes,  provided  it  were  a  majority  of 
the  electors,  should  be  declared  elected ;  that  if  there 
should  be  more  than  one  having  such  a  majority, 
the  Senate  should  immediately  choose  one  of  them 
by  ballot ;  and  that  if  no  person  had  a  majority,  the 
Senate  should  immediately  choose  by  ballot  &om 
the  five  highest  candidates  on  the  list  returned  by 
the  electors.  This  plan  of  vestmg  the  election  in 
the  Senate,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice  by  the 
electors,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  smaller  States, 
because  it  was  calculated  to  restore  to  them  the 
equilibrium  which  they  would  lose  in  the  primary 
electios^  by  the  preponderance  of  votes  held  by  the 
larger  States.  At  the  same  tune,  it  gave  to  the 
larger  States  great  influence  in  bringing  forward  the 
candidates,  from  whom  the  ultimate  choice  must  be 
made,  when  no  choice  had  been  effected  by  the 
electors ;  and  it  put  it  in  their  power,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  their  interests  against  those  of  the  smaller 
States,  to  choose  their  candidate  at  the  first  election. 
To  this  great  influence,  many  members  from  the 
lai^r  States  desired,  naturally,  to  add  the  privilege 
of  confining  the  origin  of  revenue  bills  to  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives.  They  found  in  the  committee 
some  members  from  the  smaller  States  willing  to 
concede  this  privilege,  as  the  price  of  an  ultimate 
election  of  the  executive  by  the  Senate,  and  of  other 
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arrangements  whicli  tended  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  government,  hy  mcreasing  the  power  and  inflti* 
ence  of  the  Senate.  They  found  others  also  who 
approved  of  it  upon  principle.  The  compromise 
was  accordingly  effected  in  the  committee,  and  in 
this  attitude  the  question  concerning  revenue  bills 
again  came  before  the  Convention.^ 

But  there,  a  scheme  that  seemed  likely  to  elevate 
the  Senate  into  a  powerful  oligarchy,  and  that  would 
certainly  put  it  in  the  power  of  seven  States,  not 
containing  a  third  of  the  people,  to  elect  the  exec* 
utive,  when  there  failed  to  be  a  choice  by  the  elec- 
tors, met  with  strenuous  resistance.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  not  necessary  to  be  recounted  here, 
the  ultimate  choice  of  the  executive  was  transferred 
from  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.^ 
This  change,  if  coupled  with  the  concession  of  reve* 
nue  bills  to  the  House,  without  the  right  to  amend 
in  the  Senate,  would  have  thrown  a  large  balance  of 
power  into  the  former  assembly;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this  inequality,  a  provision  was  made,  in  the 
words  used  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Senate  might  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  With  this  addition,  the 
restriction  of  the  origin  of  bills  for  raising  revenue 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  finally  passed,  vrith 
but  two  dissentient  votes.* 

1  Effiot,  v.  606,  510,  511,  514.  «  Ibid.  519. 

Hie  priyilege,  as  it  came  from  this  3  The  hktoiy  of  this  provimon 

committee,  was  confined  to  "•  biflf  shows  clearly  that  a  bill  fbr  wpgato- 

for  raising  revenne";  and  these  priating  money  may  originate  in 

were  made  snlject  to  **•  alterations  the  Senate, 
and  amendments  by  the  Senate." 
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The  qualifications  of  the  Senators  had  been  made 
superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  duties  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
disdiarge,  and  the  length  of  their  term  of  office. 
They  were  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years;  to  be 
inhabitants  of  the  States  for  which  they  might  be 
chosen ;  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail 
the  period  of  four  years'  citizenship  was  made  one  of 
the  requirements.  But  so  great  was  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  influence,  and  so  important  was  the  position 
of  a  senator  likely  to  become,  that,  when  this  partic- 
ular qualification  came  to  be  considered,  it  was  found 
to  be  altogether  impossible  to  make  so  short  a  period 
of  citizenship  acceptable  to  a  majority.  According 
to  the  plan  then  contemplated,  the  Senate  was  to  be 
a  body  of  great  power.  Its  l^fislative  duties  were 
to  form  but  a  part  of  its  functions.  It  was  to  have 
the  making  of  treaties,  and  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
tiie  concurrent  action  of  any  other  department  of 
the  government  In  addition  to  these  special  pow- 
ers, it  was  to  have  a  concurrent  vote  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  election  of  the  executive. 
It  was  also  to  exercise  the  judicial  function  of  hear- 
ing and  determining  questions  of  boimdary  between 
the  States. 

This  formidable  array  of  powers,  which  were  sub- 
sequently much  modified  or  entirely  taken  away, 
but  which  no  one  could  then  be  sure  would  not  be 
retained  as  they  had  been  proposed,  rendered  it 
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necessary  to  guard  the  Senate  with  peculiar  care. 
A  very  animated  discussion,  in  which  the  same  rea- 
sons were  urged  on  both  sides  which  had  entered 
into  the  debate  on  the  qualifications  of  the  representa- 
tives, enforced  by  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the 
Senate  might  be  exposed,  at  length  resulted  in  a  vote 
establishing  the  period  of  nine  years'  citizenship  as 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  senator.' 

The  origin  of  the  number  of  senators  and  of  the 
method  of  voting  forms  an  interesting  and  important 
topic,  to  which  our  inquiries  should  now  be  directed. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Virginia  plan  of  government,  as  it  was  digested  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  the  purpope  was  enter- 
tained, and  was  once  sanctioned  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  States,  of  giving  to  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature a  proportional  representation  of  the  respective 
populations  of  the  States;  and  that  the  sole  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  chambers  then  contemplated 
was  to  be  in  the  mode  of  election.  But  in  the  ac- 
tual situation  of  the  diflFerent  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy, it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
representation,  that  the  Senate  would  be  made  by 
it  inconveniently  large,  whether  the  members  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  legislatures,  the  executives,  or 
the  people  of  the  States.  It  would,  in  feet,  have 
made  the  first  Senate  to  consist  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred persons,  in  order  to  have  entitled  the  State  of 

'  1  August  9.  Elliot,  V.  898 -401.      tlie  negative,  and  the  vote  of  North 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Penn-      Carolina  was  divided, 
sylvania,  and  Maryland  voted  in 
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Delaware  to  a  single  member.  This  inconyenience 
was  pointed  out  at  an  early  period,  by  Rufus  King;  ^ 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
representation.  On  the  one  side  of  that  long  con- 
tested  question  were  those  who  desired  to  found 
the  whole  system  of  representation,  as  between  the 
States,  upon  their  relative  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  side  were  those  who  insbted  upon  an 
absolute  equality  between  the  States.  But  among 
the  former  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  dioosing  the  senators, — 
whether  they  should  be  elected  by  the  people  in  dis- 
tricts, by  the  l^;islatures  or  the  executives  of  the 
States,  or  by  the  other  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. So  strongly,  however,  were  some  of  the 
members  even  from  the  most  popidous  States  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  State 
governments  in  some  connection  with  the  national 
system,  that,  while  they  insisted  on  a  proportional 
representation  in  the  Senate,  they  were  ready  to  con- 
cede to  the  State  legislatures  the  choice  of  its  mem«- 
bers,  leaving  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  body  to  be  encoimtered  as  it  might  be." 
The  delegates  of  the  smaller  States  accepted  this 
concession,  in  the  belief  that  the  impracticability  of 
constructing  a  convenient  Senate  in  this  mode  would 
compel  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  unequal 
representation,  and  would  require  the  substitution 
of  the  equality  for  whidi  they  contended. 
In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed; 

1  May  81.    Elliot,  V.  188.  >  Dickmson,  Gerry,  Mason. 

TOL.  XI.  99 
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for  when  the  system  framed  in  the  committee  came 
under  revision  in  the  Convention,  and  the  severe 
and  protracted  contest  ended  at  last  in  the  compro- 
mise described  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  States  wexe 
not  only  permitted  to  choose  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  but  they  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of 
representation  in  that  branch,  and  the  subject  was 
freed  from  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  num- 
bers that  must  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the 
opposite  plan.  From  this  point,  the  sole  questions 
that  required  to  be  determined  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  be  assigned  to  each  State,  and 
the  method  of  voting.  The  first  was  a  question  of 
expediency  only;  the  last  was  a  question  both  of 
expediency  and  of  principle. 

The  constant  aim  of  the  States,  which  had  from 
the  first  opposed  a  radical  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  government,  was  to  frame  the  legblatnre  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  model  of  the  Ccmgress 
of  the  Confederation.  In  that  assembly,  each  State 
was  allowed  not  more  than  seven,  and  not  less  than 
two  members ;  but  in  practice,  the  delegations  of  the 
States  perpetually  varied  between  these  two  num- 
bers, or  fell  below  the  lowest,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  State  was  not  considered  as  represented.  The 
method  of  voting,  however,  rendered  it  unimportant 
how  many  members  were  present  from  a  State,  pro- 
vided they  were  enough  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State 
at  all ;  for  all  questions  were  decided  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  States,  and  not  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting.    I  have  already  had  occasion  more 
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than  once  to  notice  the  fkct,  —  and  it  is  one  of  no  in- 
considerable importance,  —  that  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  assembled  in  1774,  adopted  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing to  each  Colony  one  vote,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertam  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
Colonies.  The  record  that  was  then  made  of  tins 
reason  for  a  method  of  voting  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  e9sentially  unjust,  shows  quite  clearly  that 
a  purpose  was  then  entertained  of  adopting  some 
other  method  at  a  future  time.  But  when  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  were  framed,  in  1781,  it  ap- 
pears as  clearly  from  the  discussions  in  Congress, 
not  only  that  the  same  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
information  necessary  for  a  different  system  contin- 
ued, but  that  some  of  the  States  were  absolutely 
unwilling  to  enter  the  Confederation  upon  any  other 
terms  than  a  full  federal  equality.  In  this  way  the 
practice  of  voting;  by  States  in  Cotigress  was  perpet- 
uated down  to  the  year  1787.  It  had  come  to  be 
r^arded  by  some  of  the  smaller  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  injustice  and  inconvenience  which  it  om- 
stantly  produced,  as  a  kind  of  birthright ;  and  when 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  came  to  be  framed, 
and  an  equality  of  representation  in  it  was  conceded, 
some  of  the  members  of  those  States  still  considered 
it  necessary  to  preserve  this  method  of  voting,  in 
order  to  complete  the  idea  of  State  representation, 
and  to  enable  the  States  to  protect  their  individual 
rights.^    But  it  is  obvious  that,  for  this  purpo^,  the 

^  ShenMiiyLiidier  Martin,  EU»>     moved  by  EUgworth,  July  8,  to 
worUi.    On  the  naked  proposition,     allow  eAch  State  one  rote  in  the 
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question  had  lost  its  real  importaaoe,  when  an  equal 
nnmber  of  Senators  was  assigned  to  each  State; 
since,  upon  every  measure  that  can  touch  the  sepap 
rate  rights  and  interests  of  a  State,  the  unanimity 
which  is  certain  to  prevail  among  its  i^presentatives 
makes  the  vote  of  the  State  as  efficient  as  it  could 
be  if  it  were  required  to  be  cast  as  a  unit,  while  the 
chances  for  its  protection  are  increased  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  single  votes  £rom  the  delegations 
of  other  States. 

These  and  similar  considerations  ultimatdy  led  a 
large  majority  of  the  States  to  prefer  a  union  of  the 
plan  of  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each  State 
with  that  which  would  allow  them  to  vote  j^^  cap- 
ita} The  number  of  two  was  adopted  as  the  most 
convenient,  tmder  all  the  circumstances,  because 
most  likely  to  unite  the  despatch  of  business  with 
the  constant  presence  of  an  equal  number  from 
every  State. 

With  this  peculiar  character,  the  outline  of  the 
institution  went  to  the  committee  of  detail  On  the 
consideration  of  their  report,  these  provisions,  as  we 
have  seen,  became  complicated  with  the  restriction 
of  "  money  bills  "  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  'the  choice  of  the  executive.  The  mode  in 
which  those  controversies  were  finally  settled  being 
elsewhere  stated,  it  only  remains  here  to  record  the 


Senate,  Connectictit,  New  TctA^  South  CaroUoa,  no,  5 ;   Georgia 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  diTided. 

cy^  5 ;    MaaBachnsettB,     Pennsyl-  ^  Maryland  akme  voted  against 

vania,  V]iginia»  North    Carolina,  it 
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fact  tiiat  the  particular  nature  and  form  of  the  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  was  generally  acquiesced 
in,  when  its  relations  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
government  had  been  determined. 

The  difference  of  origin  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  dif* 
ferent  modes  of  supplying  the  vacancies  that  might 
occur  in  them.  The  obvious  way  of  effecting  this 
in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  repre- 
sentative was  to  order  a  new  election  by  the  people, 
who  can  readily  assemble  for  such  a  purpose;  and 
the  duty  of  ordering  such  elections  was  imposed  on 
the  executives  of  the  States,  because  those  func- 
tionaries would  be  best  informed  as  to  the  conven- 
ience of  their  meeting.  But  the  State  legislatures, 
to  whom  the  choice  of  senators  was  to  be  confided, 
would  be  in  session  for  only  a  part  of  the  year ;  and 
to  summon  them  for  the  special  purpose  of  filling 
a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  might  occasion  great  incon- 
venience. The  committee  of  detail,  therefore,  pro- 
vided that  vacancies  in  the  Senate  might  be  supplied 
by  the  executive  of  the  State  until  the  next  meeting 
of  its  legislature. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  examination  of  that 
great  scheme  of  separate  and  concurrent  powers, 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  suggestion  of  which  influenced  to  a 
great  d^ree  the  qualifications  of  the  members,  their 
term  of  office,  and  indeed  the  entire  construction  of 
this  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  S^ate  was  that  of  a  second  legislative 
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chamber,  having  equal  authority  in  all  acts  of  legis- 
tettion  with  the  first,  the  action  of  both  being  neces- 
sary to  the  passage  of  a  law.  As  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  proceeded,  from  the  single  idea  of 
such  a  second  chamber,  without  any  spedld  charac- 
ter of  representation  to  distinguish  it  from  4he  first, 
up  to  the  plan  of  an  equal  representation  of  the 
States,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  manifested  to 
accumulate  power  in  the  body  for  whidi  this  pecu* 
liar  character  had  been  gained.  It  had  been  made 
the  depositary  of  a  direct  and  equal  State  influence ; 
and  this  feature  of  the  system  had  become  fixed  and 
irrevocable  before  the  powers  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, or  their  origin  or  relations,  had  been  finally 
settled*  The  consequence  was,  that  for  a  time, 
wherever  jealousy  was  felt  with  r^;ard  to  the  exec- 
utive or  the  judiciary,  —  wherever  there  was  a  doubt 
about  confiding  in  the  direct  action  of  the  people,  — 
wherever  a  chasm  presented  itself,  and  the  right 
mode  of  filling  it  did  not  occur,  —  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  resort  to  the  Senate. 

Thus,  when  the  committee  of  detail  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  Constitution  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  in  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Senate  had  not  only  been  made  a  legisla- 
tive body,  with  authority  co-ordinate  to  that  of  the 
House,  but  it  had  received  the  separate  power  of 
appointing  the  judges,  and  the  power  to  give  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  election  of  the  executive.  The 
power  to  make  war  and  treaties,  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors,  and  the  trial  of  impeachments,  had  not 
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been  distinctly  giveii  to  any  department;  but  the 
general  intention  to  be  inferred  £rom  the  resolutions 
was,  that  these  matters  should  be  vested  in  one  or 
both  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  To  the 
executLve,  the  duty  had  been  assigned,  which  the 
name  of  the  office  implies,  of  executing  the  laws ;  to 
which  had  been  added  a  revisionary  check  upon 
legislation,  and  the  appointment  to  offices  in  cases 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  judicial  power  had 
been  described  in  general  and  comprehensive  terms^ 
which  required  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  cases 
embraced  by  the  principles  laid  down;  but  it  had 
not  be^i  distinctly  foreseen,  that  one  of  the  cases  to 
which  tl^ose  principles  must  lead  would  be  an  al« 
leged  conflict  between  an  act  of  l^islation  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Ckmatitution,  The  system 
thus  marked  out  was  carried  into  detail  by  the  com* 
ndttee,  by  vesting  in  the  Senate  the  power  to  make 
treaties^  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  adjudicate  questions  of  boun« 
dary  between  the  States;  by  giving  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislatui»  the  power  to  declare 
war;  by  assigning  the  trial  of  impeachments  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  enum^ttting  the  other  cases  of 
which  it  was  to  have  cognizance ;  and  by  providing 
for  the  election  of  the  executive  by  the  legislature, 
and  confining  its  powers  and  duties  to  those  pre? 
scribed  for  it  by  the  resoluticms. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pause  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  on  the  practical  inconveniences  of 
some  of  these  arrangements.     However  proper  it 
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may  be,  in  a  limited  and  republican  govemment,  to 
vest  the  power  of  declaring  war  in  the  legislative 
department,  the  negotiation  of  treaties  by  a  numeroos 
body  had  been  found,  in  our  own  experience,  and 
in  that  of  other  republics,  extremely  embarrassing. 
However  wise  may  be  a  jealousy  of  the  executive 
department,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  same  au- 
thority that  is  intrusted  with  the  appointment  to  all 
other  offices  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  an 
ambassador  or  a  judge.  However  august  may  be  a 
proceeding  that  is  to  determine  a  bolUndary  between 
sovereign  States,  it  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  a  strictly  judicial  controversy,  capable  of  tnal 
in  the  ordinary  forms  and  tribunals  of  judicature, 
besides  being  one  that  ought  to  be  safely  removed 
from  all  political  influences.  However  necessary  it 
maybe  that  an  impeachment  should  be  conducted 
with  the  solemnities  and  safeguards  of  allegation 
and  proof^  it  is  not  always  to  be  decided  by  the  rules 
with  which  judges  are  most  fiuniliar,  or  to  be  deter- 
mined by  that  body  of  law  which  it  is  their  special 
duty  to  administer.  However  desirable  it  may  be, 
that  an  elective  chief  magistracy  should  be  fiUed 
with  the  highest  capacity  and  fitness,  and  that  pop- 
ular tumults  should  be  avoided,  no  govemment  has 
yet  existed,  in  which  the  election  of  such  a  magis- 
trate by  the  legislative  departm^it  has  afforded  any 
decided  advantage  over  an  election  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  peo{^ ;  and  to  give  a  body  constituted 
as  the  American  Senate  is  a  n^^ative  in  the  choice 
of  the  executive,  would  be  certainly  inconvenient, 
probably  dangerous. 
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But  the  position  of  the  Saiate  as  an  assembly  of 
the  States,  and  certain  opinions  of  its  superior  fitness 
for  the  dischai^  of  some  of  these  duties,  had  united 
to  make  it  far  too  powerful  for  a  safe  and  satis£Eu> 
tory  operation  of  the  government  It  was  found  to 
be  impossible  to  adjust  the  whole .  machine  to  the 
quantity  of  power  that  had  been  given  to  one  of  its 
parts.  It  was  eminently  just  and  necessary  that  the 
States  should  have  an  equal  and  direct  represaita- 
tion  in  some  branch  of  the  government;  but  that  a 
majority  of  the  States,  containing  a  minority  of  the 
people,  should  possess  a  n^;ative  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  executive,  and  in  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  and  the  sole  voice  in  the  appointment  oi 
judges  and  ambassadors,  was  neither  necessary  nor 
proper.  Theoretically,  it  might  seem  appropriate 
that  a  question  of  boundary  between  any  two  of  the 
States  represented  in  it  should  be  committed  to  the 
Senate,  as  a  court  of  the  peers  of  the  sovereign  par- 
ties to  the  dispute ;  but  practically,  this  would  be  a 
tribunal  not  well  fitted  to  try  a  purdy  judidal  ques« 
tion.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover 
the  true  limit  of  that  control  which  the  nature  of 
the  representation  in  the  Senate  was  to  be  allowed 
to  give  to  a  majority  of  the  States.  Th^^  had  been 
some  effort,  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  representative  system,  to  confine  the 
equal  power  of  the  States,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
to  particular  questions  or  occasions;  but  it  had 
turned  out  to  be  impracticable  thus  to  divide  or 
limit  the  ordinary  legislative  authority  of  the  same 

TOL.  II.  SO 
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body.  If  the  Senate,  as  an  equal  assembly  of  the 
States,  was  to  legislate  at  all,  it  must  legislate  upon  all 
subjects  by  the  same  rule  and  method  of  suffrage.  But 
when  the  question  presented  itsdf  as  to  the  separate 
action  of  this  assembly,  —  how  far  it  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  appointment  of  other  functionaries, 
how  far  it  should  control  the  relations  of  the  coun* 
try  with  foreign  nations,  how  &i  it  should  partake 
both  of  executive  and  judicial  powers,  —  it  was 
much  less  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and  to  establish 
proper  limits  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  States. 
Those  limits  could  not  indeed  be  ascertained  by  the 
mere  application  of  theoretical  principles.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  the  primary  necessity  for  repos* 
ing  greater  powers  in  other  departments,  for  adjust- 
ing the  relations  of  the  system  by  a  wid^  distribu- 
tk)n  of  authority,  and  for  confiding  more  and  more 
in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  peo{^;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that,  in  these  as  in  other  details  of 
the  Constitution,  we  are  to  look  for  the  clew  that  is 
to  give  us  the  purpose  and  design,  quite  as  much  to 
the  practical  compromises  which  constantly  took 
I^Utce  between  opposite  int^iests,  as  to  any  trium;di 
of  any  one  of  opposite  theories. 

The  first  experiment  tiiat  was  made  towards  a  re- 
striction  of  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  its  relations  to  the  other  departments,  was 
the  preparation  of  a  plan,  by  which  the  President 
was  to  have  the  making  of  treaties,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  by 
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and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
trial  of  impeachm^its,  of  the  President  included^ 
was  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  the  trial  of  .ques- 
tions of  boundary  was  placed,  like  other  controTer«> 
sies  between  States,  within  the  scope  of  the  judicial 
power.  The  choice  of  the  President  was  to  be  made 
in  the  first  instance  by  electors  appointed  by  each 
State,  in  sudx  manner  as  its  legislature  might  direct, 
each  State  to  have  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  its  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress;  but  if  no  one  of  the  persons  voted  for 
should  have  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  or  if  more 
liian  one  perB(m  should  have  both  a  minority  and  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  Senate  were  to  choose  the 
President  from  the  five  highest  candidates  voted  for 
by  t^e  electors.  In  tbis  plan,  there  was  certainly  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  power  of  the  President; 
but  there  was  not  a  sufficient  diminution  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Senate.  The  President  could  nominate 
(^cers  and  negotiate  treaties ;  but  he  must  obtain 
li:^  conseflt  of  the  body  by  whom  he  might  have 
been  elected,  and  by  whom  his  re-election  might  be 
determined,  if  he  were  again  to  become  a  candidate. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  quite  necessary,  either 
to  take  away  the  revisionary  control  of  the  Senate 
over  treaties  and  appointments,  or  to  devise  some 
mode  by  which  the  President  could  be  made  person* 
ally  independent  of  that  assembly.  He  could  be 
made  independtet  only  by  taking  away  all  agency 
of  the  Senate  in  his  election,  or  by  making  him  in« 
eligible  to  the  office  a  second  time.    There  were  two 
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serious  objections  to  the  last  of  these  rranedies, — the 
country  might  lose  the  services  of  a  fiEUtj^iful  and 
experienced  magistrate,  whose  continuance  in  office 
would  be  highly  important;  and  even  in  a  case 
where  no  pre-eminent  merit  had  chall^iged  a  re- 
election, the  effect  of  an  election  by  the  Senate  would 
always  be  pernicious,  and  must  be  visible  through- 
out the  whole  term  of  the  incumbent  who  had  been 
successful  over  four  other  competitors. 

And  after  all,  what  necessity  was  there  for  con- 
fiding this  vast  power  to  the  Senate,  opening  the 
door  of  a  small  body  to  the  corruption  and  intrigue 
for  which  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  to  be  g^ed 
and  to  be  given,  and  the  facility  for  their  exercise, 
would  furnish  an  enormous  temptation  t  Was  it  so 
necessary  that  the  States  should  force  their  equality 
of  privilege  and  of  power  into  every  department  of 
the  Constitution,  making  it  felt  not  only  in  all  acts 
of  legislation,  but  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  duties  I  Was  nothing  due  to 
the  virtue  and  sense  and  patriotism  of  a  iflajority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  t  Might  tiiey  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  constitute  a  body  of  elec- 
tors, who,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose,  and  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  their  function  had  been  discharged, 
would  be  able  to  make  an  upright  and  intelligent 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate  fix>m  among  the  emin^it 
citizens  of  the  Union  ? 

Questions  like  these,  posterity  would  easily  belieye, 
without  the  dear  record  that  has  descended  to  them, 
must  have  anxiously  and  deeply  employed  the  fram- 
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ers  of  the  ConstitutioiL  They  were  to  (xmsider,  not 
only  what  was  theoretically  fit  apd  what  woiild  prac- 
tically work  with  safety  and  success,  but  what  would 
be  accepted  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  form- 
ing these  great  institutions.  That  people  undoubt- 
edly detested  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  monarchy. 
But  there  was  another  thing  which  they  hated  with 
equal  intensity,  and  that  was  an  oligarchy.  Their 
experience  had  given  them  quite  as  much  reason  for 
abhorring  the  one  as  the  other.  Such,  at  least,  was 
their  view  of  that  experience.  A  king,  it  is  true, 
was  the  *  chief  magistrate  of  the  mother  country 
against  which  they  had  rebelled,  against  which  they 
had  fought  successfully  for  their  independence.  The 
measures  that  drove  them  into  that  resistance  were 
executed  by  the  monarch ;  but  those  measures  were 
planned,  as  they  believed,  by  a  ministry  determined 
to  enslave  them,  and  were  sanctioned  by  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  even  the  so-caUed  popular  branch 
was  then  but  another  phase  of  the  aristocracy  which 
ruled  the  empire.  The  worst  enemy  our  grand- 
others  supposed  they  had  in  England,  throughout 
their  Revolution,  was  the  ministerial  majotity  of 
thai^  House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  placemen  sit- 
ting for  rotten  boroughs,  the  sons  of  peers,  and  the 
country  gentlemen,  who  belonged  to  a  caste  as  much 
as  their  first-cousins  who  sat  by  titles  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Our  ancestors  did  not  know — they  went 
to  their  graves  without  knowing  —  that  in  the  hard, 
implacable  temper  of  the  king,  mietde  harder  and 
more  implacable  by  a  narrow  end  bigoted  conscien- 
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tiousness,  was  the  real  cause  for  the  persistency  in 
that  fatal  policy  which  severed  these  Colonies  from 
his  crown. 

That  long  struggle  had  been  over  for  several  years, 
and  its  result  was  certainly  not  to  be  ii^pretted  by 
the  people  of  America.  But  it  had  left  them,  as  it 
naturally  must  have  left  them,  with  as  strong  preju- 
dices  and  jealousies  against  every  aristocratic,  as 
against  every  monarchical  institution.  Public  lib- 
erty in  England  they  knew  might  consist  with  an 
hereditary  throne,  and  with  a  privileged  and  power* 
fill  aristocracy.  But  public  liberty  in  America  could 
consist  with  neither.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  could  submit  to  restraints ;  they  could  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  checks  and  balances  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  authority ;  and  they  understood  as  much 
of  the  science  of  government  as  any  people  th«i 
alive.  But  an  institution,  —  however  originating 
and  however  apparently  necessary  its  peculiar  am- 
struction  might  be, — embracing  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  with  power  to  elect  the  chief  magis- 
trate, with  power  to  revise  every  appointment  from 
a  chief  justice  down  to  a  tidewaiter,  with  power  to 
control  the  President  through  his  subordinate  ag^ts, 
with  power  to  reject  every  treaty  that  he  might  ne- 
gotiate, and  with  power  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his 
impeachment,  they  would  not  endure.  "  We  have, 
in  some  revolutions  of  this  plan  of  government,"  said 
Randolph,  ^<  made  a  bold  stroke  for  monarchy.  We 
are  now  doing  tibe  same  for  an  aristocracy." 

How  to  attain  the  true  intermediate  ground,  to 
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aroM  the  substance  of  a  monarchy  and  the  sub- 
stance of  an  aristocracy,  and  yet  not  to  found  the 
system  on  a  mere  democracy,  was  a  problem  not  easy 
<^  solution.  All  could  see,  that  a  government  ex- 
tended over  a  bountry  so  laige,  which  was  to  have 
the  regulation  of  its  commerce,  the  collection  of 
great  revenues,  the  care  of  a  vast  public  domain,  the 
superintend^ice  of  intercourse  with  hordes  of  savage 
faibes,  the  control  of  relations  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  administration  of  a  peculiar  juris- 
prudoLce,  and  the  protection  of  the  local  constitu- 
tions from  violence,  must  have  an  army  and  a  navy, 
and  great  fiscal,  administrative,  and  judicial  establish- 
ments, embracing  a  very  numerous  body  of  public 
officers.  To  give  the  appointment  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  public  servants,  invested  with  such  functions, 
to  file  tmchecked  authority  of  the  President,  would 
be  to  create  an  executive  with  power  not  less  for- 
midable and  reel  than  that  of  some  monarchs,  and 
&r  greater  than  that  of  others.  No  one  desired  that 
a  sole  power  of  appointment  should  be  vested  in  the 
President  alone;  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
there  must  be  a  revisionary  control  lodged  some- 
where, and  the  only  question  was  where  it  should 
be  placed.  That  it  ought  to  be  in  a  body  indepen- 
dent of  the  executive,  and  not  in  any  council  of  min- 
isters that  might  be  assigned  to  him,  was  apparent; 
and  there  was  no  such  body,  excepting  the  Senate, 
which  united  the  necessary  independence  with  the 
other  qualities  needful  for  a  right  exercise  of  this 
power. 
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The  negotiation  of  treaties  was  obviously  a  iiuio* 
tion  that  should  be  committed  to  the  executive 
alone.  But  a  treaty  might  undertake  to  dismember 
a  State  of  part  of  its  territory,  or  might  otherwise 
affiect  its  individual  interests;  and  even  where  it 
concerned  only  the  general  interests  of  aU  the  States, 
there  was  a  great  unwillingness  to  intrust  the  treaty* 
making  power  exclusively  to  the  President  Here, 
the  States,  as  equal  political  sovereignties,  were  un- 
willing  to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  result  was  that  provision  of  the  Con* 
stitution  which  makes  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  necessary  to  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty. 

But  if  it  was  to  have  these  great  overruling  pow- 
ers, the  Senate  must  have  no  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  executive.  There  were  two  modes  in 
which  the  election  might  be  arranged,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  mutual  connection  and  influence  between  the 
Senate  and  the  President  The  one  was,  to  allow 
the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  to  appoint  the 
President;^  the  other  was,  to  place  the  eventual 
election  —  no  person  having  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  electoral  votes  —  in  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives.  The  latter  plan  was  finally  adopted,  and  the 
Senate  was  thus  eflectually  severed  from  a  dangerous 
connection  with  the  executiva 

This  separation  having  been  effected,  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  the  length  of 
the  senatorial  term  became  of  little  consequenca 

1  This  Buggeetion  was  made  bj  Hamnton.    Elliot,  Y.  517. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  plan  marked  out  in  the 
resolutions  sent  ,to  the  committee  of  detail,  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  its 
legislative  function ;  and  the  purpose  of  those  who 
advocated  a  long  term  of  office  was  to  establish  a 
body  in  the  government  of  sufficient  ^?rtsdom  and 
firmness  to  interpose  against  the  impetuous  counsels 
and  levelling  tendencies  of  the  democratic  branch.^ 
Six  years  was  adopted  as  an  intermediate  period  be- 
tween the  longest  and  the  shortest  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed ;  and  ,in  order  that  there  might  be  an  infu- 
sion of  different  views  and  tendencies  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  provided  that  one  third  of  the  members 
should  go  out  of  office  biennially,'  Still,  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  senator,  the  period  of  six  years 
was  the  longest  of  the  limited  terms  of  office  created 
by  the  Constitution.  Under  the  Confederation,  the 
members  of  the  Congress  had  been  chosen  annually, 
and  were  always  liable  to  recall.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  were  in  general  strongly  disposed  to  a 
firequency  of  elections.  A  term  of  d&ce  for  six  years 
would  be  that  feature  of  the  proposed  Senate  most 
likely,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  be  regarded  as  of  an 
aristocratic  tendency.  If  united  with  the  powers 
that  have  just  passed  under  our  review,  and  if  to 
those  powers  it  could  be  said  that  an  improper  in- 
fluence over  the  executive  had  been  added,  the  sys- 
tem would  in  all  probability  be  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple.   But  if  the  Senate  were  deprived  of  all  agency 

1  MadiBcm,  HamUton,  WHson,  and  Bead.      Elliot,  Y.  241- S45. 
Jane  26.  '  Ibid. 
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in  the  appointment  of  the  President,  it  would  be 
mere  declamation  to  complain  of  their  term  of  office ; 
for  undoubtedly  the  peculiar  duties  assigned  to  the 
Senate  could  be  best  discharged  by  those  who  had 
had  the  longest  experience  in  them  The  solid  ob- 
jection to  sudi  a  term  being  removed,  the  complauit 
of  aristocratic  tendencies  would  be  confined  to  those 
who  might  wish  to  find  plausible  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion, and  might  not  wish  to  be  satisfied  with  the  true 
reasons  for  the  provision. 

Having  now  described  the  formation  and  the  spe- 
cial powers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  I 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
disqualifications  to  which  the  members  w^te  sub- 
jected 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
and  established  by  a  generation  of  men,  who  had 
observed  the  operation  upon  the  English  legislature 
of  that  spedes  of  influence,  by  th^  crown  or  its  ser^ 
vants,  which,  from  the  mode  of  Us  exercise,  not  sel- 
dom amounting  to  actual  bribery,  has  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  parliamentary  corruption.  That 
generation  of  the  American  people  knew  but  little 
—  they  cared  less — about  the  origin  of  a  method 
of  governing  the  legislative  body,  which  implies  an 
open  or  a  secret  venality  on  the  part  of  its  members, 
and  a  willingnep^  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  purchase  their  consent  to  its  measures.  What 
they  did  know  and  what  they  did  regard  was,  that 
for  a  long  succession  of  years  the  votes  of  members 
of  Parliament  had  been  bought,  with  money  or  office, 
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by  nearly  every  minister  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  affairs ;  that,  if  this  practice  had  not  been  intro- 
duced under  the  prince  who  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  it  had  certainly 
grown  to  a  kind  of  system  in  the  hands,  of  the  states- 
men by  whom  that  revolution  was  effected,  and  had 
attained  its  greatest  height  under  the  first  two  prin- 
ces of  the  house  of  Hanover;  that  it  was  freely  and 
sometimes  shamefully  applied  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican war;  and  that,  down  to  that  day,  no  British 
statesman  had  had  the  sagacity  to  discover,  and  tilie 
virtue  to  adopt,  a  purer  system  of  administration.^ 
Whether  this  was  a  necessary  vice  pf  the  English 
constitution;  whether  it  was  inherent  or  temporary; 
or  ^vdiether  it  was  only  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  parliamentary  government,  destined  to  pass  away 
when  the  relations  of  the  representative  body  to  the 
people  had  become  better  settled,  —  could  not  then 
be  seen  even  in  England.  But  to  our  ancestors, 
when  £raming  their  Constitution,  it  presented  itself 
as  a  momentous  &jct;  whose  warning  was  not  the 

1  In  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  it  originated  under  Charles  IL,  and 

of  the  Reign  of  Geoi^  IL,  there  both  admit  that  it  was  practised 

is  an  amiwng  parallel  —  gravely  down  to  the  dose  of  the  American 

drawn,    however  —  between    the  war.    {Hallam's  Const  Hist,  HI. 

mode  in  which  his  father.  Sir  Bob-  255,  fi56,  S51  -  356.     Macaday's 

ert, ''  traded  for  members,"  and  the  Hist,  of  Eng^d,  HL  541  -  549.) 

manner  in  which  Mr.  Pelham  car-  The  latter,  in  a  verj  masterlj  anal- 

ried  on  his  corruption.    Lord  Ma-  3r8is  of  its  origin  and  history,  treats 

hon  has  called  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  it  as  a  local  disease,  incident  to  the 

^  the  patron  and  parent  of  pariiar  growth  of  the  English  constitution, 

mentaiy    conruption.''      (Hist  of  It  must  be  con&«ed,  that  it  had 

England,  I.  268.)     But  both  Mr.  become  chronic. 
HaDam  and  Mr.  Macaulay  saj  that 
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less  powerful,  because  it  came  from  tibe  centre  of  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  had  been  most  fiuniliar, 
and  from  the  country  to  which  they  traced  their  ori- 
gin, —  a  country  in  which  parliamentary  govern- 
ment had  had  the  fairest  chances  for  success  that 
the  world  had  witnessed. 

Yet  it  would  not  have  been  .easy  at  that  tune,  as 
it  is  not  at  the  present,  and  as  it  may  never  be,  to 
define  with  absolute  precision  the  true  limits  which 
executive  influence  with  the  legislative  body  should 
not  be  suffered  to  pass.  Still  less  is  it  easy  to  say 
thdt  such  influence  ought  not  ^  to  exist  at  aU;^  al- 
though it  is  not  difficult  to  say- that  there  are  meth- 
ods in  which  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  exercised. 
The  more  elevated  and  more  clear-sighted  public  mo- 
rality of  the  present  age,  in  England  and  in  America, 
condemns  with  equal  severity  and  equal  justice  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  in  every  transaction  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  purchase  of  votes  upon  partic- 
ular measures  or  occasions,  whatever  may  have  been 

I  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  erer  "  absolutelj,  and  in  all  coo- 

of  reasoning  from  the  circumstances  ceivable  circumstances,  under  the 

of  one  country  to  those  of  another,  control  of  the  sovereign,  whether 

eren  in  the  case  of  England  and  the  through   intimidation    or   corrupt 

United  States.    But  I  avail  myself,  subservience."  ^  But,"  he  adds,  **  as 

in  support  of  the  text,  of  the  author-  it  would  equally  contradict  notori- 

ity  of  a  writer,  whose  high  moral  ous  truth  to  assert  that  eveiy  vote 

tone,  and  whose  profound  knowl-  has  been  di^nterested  and  inde- 

edge  of  the  constitution  on  which  pendent,    (he  degree  of  influence 

he  has  written,  unite  to  make  it  un-  which  ought  to  he  permitted,  or  which 

necessary  that  its  history  should  be  has  at  any  time  existed,  becomes  one 

written  again ;  — I  mean,  of  course,  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  our 

Mr.  Hallam.    He  pronounces  it  an  constitutional  policy. **  (Const  Hist, 

extreme  supposition,  and  not  to  be  IIL  851.) 
pretended,   that   Parliament   was 
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* 

the  consideration  or  motive  of  the  bargain.  But 
whether  that  morality  goes,  or  ought  to  go,  farther, 
—  whether  it  includes,  or  ought  to  include,  in  the 
same  condemnation,  every  form  of  influence  by  which 
an  administration  can  add  extrinsic  weight  to  the 
merits  of  its  measures, — is  a  question  that  admits 
of  discussion. 

It  may  be  said,  assuming  the  good  intentions  of 
an  administration,  and  the  correctness  of  its  policy 
and  measures,  that  its  policy  ai^  its  measures  should 
address  themselves  solely  to  the  patriotism  and  sense 
of  right  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  department 
But  an  ever  active  patriotism  and  a  never  fidling 
sense  of  right  are  not  always,  if  often,  to  be  found ; 
the  members  of  a  legislative  body  are  men,  with  the 
imperfections,  the  failings,  and  the  passions  of  men; 
and  if  pure  patriotism  and  right  perceptions  of  duty 
are  alone  relied  upon,  they  may,  and  sometimes  in* 
evitably  will  be,  found  wanting.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  persons  composing  every 
administration  are  mere  men,  and  that  it  will  not  do 
to  assume  their  wisdom  and  good  intentions  as  the 
sole  foundations  on  which  to  rest  the  public  security, 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  appliances  that 
may  be  found  effectual  for  gaining  right  ends,  and 
overlooking  the  character  of  the  means.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  different 
departments,  in  the  class  of  governments  to  which 
ours  belongs,  is,  that  perfect  virtue  and  unerring 
wisdom  are  not  to  be  predicated  of  any  man  in 
any  station.       If  they  were,  a  simple  despotism 
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wonld  be  the  best  and  the  only  necessary  fonn  of 
g^oyemment. 

All  correct  reasoning  on  this  snbject,  and  all  true 
construction  of  goyemments  like  ours,  must  com- 
mence with  two  propositions,  one  of  which  embraces 
a  truth  of  political  science,  and  the  other  a  truth  of 
general  morals.  The  first  is,  that,  while  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  government  are  to  be  distributed 
among  different  persons,  and  to  be  kept  distinctly 
separated,  in  order  that  there  may  be  both  division 
of  labor  and  checks  against  the  abuse  of  power,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  that  some  robm  should  be  al- 
lowed for  supplying  the  want  of  wisdom  or  virtue  in 
one  department  by  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  another. 
In  matters  of  government  depending  on  mere  dis- 
cretion, unlimited  confidence  cannot  with  safety  be 
placed  anywhere.'  The  other  proposition  is  the 
very  plain  axiom  in  morals,  that,  while  in  all  human 
transactions  there  may  be  bad  means  employed  to 
effect  a  worthy  object,  the  character  of  those  means 
can  never  be  altered,  nor  their  use  justified,  by  the 

^  The  poodoQ  and  functions  of  of  amoral  science,  whose  existence 
the  judiciary,  after  proper  meas-  is  wholly  independent  of  the  will  of 
ures  have  been  taken  to  secure  in-  the  particular  judge.  Whereas  the 
dividual  capacity  and  integrity,  do  action  of  both  the  executive  and 
admit  and  require  what  may  be  the  legisUtive  d^Mfftments,  within 
called  absolute  confidence.  That  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  the 
is  to  say,  their  action  is  not  only  fbndamental  law,  involves  the  ex- 
final  and  conclusive,  butit  is  never  ercise,  to  a  wide  extent,  of  mere  in- 
legitimately  open  to  the  influence  dividual  discretion.  The  remedy 
of  any  other  department  The  for  a  failure  in  the  judge  to  justify 
reason  is,  that  their  action  does  not  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  is, 
proceed  from  individual  discretion,  therefore,  only  by  impeachment, 
but  is  regulated  by  the  principles 
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character  of  the  end  With  these  two  propositions 
admitted,  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  discover  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  powers  and  relations  of  the  different 
departments  whose  acts  involve,  more  or  less,  the  ex- 
ercise of  pure  discretion,  which  will  give  the  best 
effect  to  both  of  these  truths ;  and  as  all  government 
and  all  details  of  government,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
practically  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  will  be 
found  that  an  approximation  in  practice  to  a  perfect 
theory  is  all  that  can  be  attained. 

Thus  the  general  duties  and  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  departments  are  capable  of 
distinct  separation.  The  one  is  to  make,  the  other 
is  to  execute  the  laws.  But  execution  of  the  laws 
of  necessity  involves  administration,  and  adminis- 
tration makes  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
executive  policy.  To  carry  out  that  policy  requires 
new  laws ;  authority  must  be  obtained  to  do  acts  not 
before  authorized ;  and  supplies  must  be  perpetually 
renewed.  The  executive  stands  therefore  in  a  close 
relation  to  the  legislative  department  ;*-*  a  relation 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  one  to  appeal  fre- 
quently, and  indeed  constantly,  to  the  dkcretion  of 
the  other.  If  the  executive  is  left  at  liberty  to  pur- 
chase what  it  believes  or  alleges  to  be  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion,  by  the  inducements  of  money 
or  office  applied  to  a  particular  case,  the  rule  of  com- 
mon morals  is  violated ;  conscience  becomes  false  to 
duty,  and  corruption,  having  once  entered  the  body 
politic,  may  be  employed  to  effect  bad  ends  as  well 
as  good.     Nay,  as  bad  ends  will  stand  most  in  need 
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of  its  influence,  it  will  be  applied  the  most  grossly 
where  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  most  culpable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body,  by  being  made  incapable  of  accepting  the 
higher  or  more  lucrative  offices  of  state,  are  cut  off 
from  those  inducements  to  right  conduct  and  a  true 
ambition  which  the  imperfections  of  our  nature  have 
made  not  only  powerful,  but  sometimes  necessary, 
aids  to  virtue,  the  public  service  may  have  no  other 
security  than  their  uncertain  impulses  or  imperfect 
judgments.  In  the  midst  of  such  tendencies  to  op- 
posite mischiefs,  all  that  human  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight can  do  is,  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  evils  of 
both  extremes,  by  provisions  which  will  guard  both 
the  interests  of  morality  and  the  interests  of  polit- 
ical expediency  as  completely  as  circumstances  will 
allow. 

I  am  persuaded  it  was  upon  such  principles  as  I 
have  thus  endeavored  to  state,  that  the  framers  of 
our  national  Constitution  intended  to  regulate  this 
very  difficult  part  of  the  relations  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislature.  During  a  considerable 
period,  however,  of  their  deliberations  on  the  dis- 
abilities to  which  it  would  be  proper  to  subject  the 
members  of  the  latter  department,  they  had  another 
example  before  them  besides  that  afforded  by  the 
history  of  parliamentary  corruption  in  England. 
The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  of  course 
the  sole  power  of  appointment  to  offices  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States ;  and  although  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  body  at  any  time  to 
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have  been  justly,  chargeable  with  corrupt  motiyes, 
there  were  complaints  of  the  frequency  with  which 
it  had  filled  the  offices  which  it  had  created  with  its 
own  members.  In  these  complaints,  the  people* 
OYerlooked  the  justification.  They  forgot  that  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  raadered  it  difficult  for  an  assembly 
which  both  made  and  filled  the  offices,  and  which 
exercised  its  functions  at  a  time  when  the  State 
goyemments  absorbed  by  fax  the  greater  part  of 
the  interests  and  attention  of  their  citizens,  to  find 
suitable  men  out  of  its  own  ranks.  In  that  con- 
dition of  things,  it  might  haye  been  expected, — 
and  it  implies  no  improper  purpose,  —  that  offices 
would  be  sometimes  framed  or  regulated  with  a  view 
to  their  being  filled  by  particular  persons.  But  the 
complaints  existed;^  the  evil  was  one  that  tended 
constantly  to  become  worse;  and,  in  framing  the 
new  goyemment,  this  was  the  first  aspect  in  which 
the  influence  of  office  and  its  emoluments  presented 
itself  to  the  Conyention. 

For  wh^i  the  Virginia  members,  through  Ed- 
mund Bandolph,  brought  forward  their  scheme  of 

^  The  legislature  of  MassacHo-  benefit  coald  receive  any  salary, 

setts  had,  before  Congress  recom-  fee,  or  emolument    This  instruc- 

mended  the  national  Convention,  tion  was  repealed,  by  the  unquali- 

instmcted  its  delegates  in  Congress  fied  manner  in  which  the  State 

not  to  agree  to  any  modification  of  accepted  the  recommendation  for 

the  fifth  Article  of  the  Confedera-  a  national  Convention.      But  it 

tion,  which  prohibited  the  members  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  State 

of  Congress  from  holding  any  office  on  this  point,  and  it  also  shows 

under  the  United  States,  for  which  the  jealousy  that  was  felt, 
they  or  any  other  person  for  their 

TOL.  II.  SS 
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gOTemment,  they  not  only  gave  the  executive  no 
power  of  appointment  to  any  office,  but  they  pro- 
posed to  vest  the  appointmaat  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary  in  the  legislature.  Hence  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  abuse 
that  might  follow,  if  the  members  of  the  l^;iBlatuie 
were  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  each  other  to 
office,  —  an  abuse  which  they  knew  had  been  im- 
puted to  the  Congress,  and  which  they  declared  had 
been  grossly  practised  by  their  own  legislature.* 
They  proposed,  therefore,  to  go  beyond  the  Con- 
federation, and  to  make  the  members  of  both 
branches  ineligible  to  any  office  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  (excepting  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  their  own  functions,)  durmg 
their  term  of  service  and  for  one  year  after  its  ex- 
piration. This  provision  passed  the  committee  of 
the  whole;  but  m  the  Convention,  on  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Gorham  to  strike  it  out,  the  votes  of 
the  States  were  divided.  An  effort  was  then  made 
by  Mr.  Madison  to  find  a  middle  ground,  between 
an  eligibility  in  all  cases  and  an  absolute  disquali- 
fication. If  the  unnecessary  creation  of  offices  and 
the  increase  of  salaries  was  the  principal  evil  to  be 
anticipated,  he  believed  that  the  door  might  be  shut 
against  that  abuse,  and  might  properly  be  left  open 
for  the  appointment  of  members  to  places  not  affect- 
ed by  their  own  votes,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
legislative  service.     But  there  were  several  of  the 

^  See  the  assertion  bj  Mr.  Mason,  and  ^e  admission  hj  Mr.  Madison, 
Elliot,  V.  280,  282. 
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stem  patriots  of  the  Convention  who  insisted  on  a 
total  exclusion,  and  who  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  necessity  for  holding  out  inducements  to  en- 
ter the  legislature.*  This  was  a  question  on  which 
different  minds,  of  equal  sagacity  and  equal  puri- 
ty, would  naturally  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 
Still,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mischiefs  most  appre- 
hended at  the  time  of  Mr.  Madison's  proposition 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  prevented,  by  taking 
from  the  legislature  the  power  of  appointing  to 
office ;  and  that  this  modification  of  the  system  was 
what  was  needed,  to  make  his  plan  a  true  remedy 
for  the  abuses  that  had  been  displayed  in  our  own 
experience.  The  stigma  of  venality  cannot  properly 
be  applied  to  the  laudable  ambition  of  rising  into 
the  honorable  offices  of  a  free  government ;  and  if 
the  opportunity  to  create  places,  or  to  increase  their 
emoluments,  and  then  to  secure  those  places,  is  taken 
away,  by  vestmg  the  appointment  in  the  execu- 
tive, the  question  turns  mainly  on  the  relations  that 
ought  to  exist  between  that  department  and  the 
legislature.  But  Mr.  Madison's  suggestion  was 
made  before  it  was  ascertained  that  the  executive 
would  have  any  power  of  appoinment,  and  it  was 
accordingly  rejected ;  —  a  majority  of  the  delations 
considering  it  best  to  retain  the  ineligibility  in  all 
cases,  as  proposed  by  the  Virginia  plan.*  In  this 
way,  the  disqualification  became  incorporated  into 

I  Butler,  Mason,  and  Rodedge.      son's  amendment.    Jone  2S.    El- 
«  Trro  States  only,  Connecticut      Hot,  V.  280-288. 
and  New  Jersey,  voted  for  Madi- 
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the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  detail.^ 

But  by  this  time  it  was  known  that  a  large  part 
of  the  patnmage  of  the  government  must  be  jAs^ced 
in  the  hands  of  the  President ;  for  it  had  been  set- 
tled that  he  was  to  appoint  to  all  offices  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  the  cases  thus  excepted  were 
tiiose  of  judges  and  ambassadors,  which  stood,  in 
this  draft  of  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  Senate. 
A  strong  opposition  to  this  arrangement,  however, 
had  already  manifested  itself,  and  the  result  was  very 
likely  to  be,  —  as  it  in  fagt  turned  out,  —  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  appointments  would  be  made  on  the 
nomination  of  the  President,  even  if  the  Senate  were 
to  be  empowered  to  confirm  or  reject  them.  Accord- 
in^y,  when  this  clause  came  under  consideration,  the 
principle  of  an  absolute  disqualification  for  office  was 
vigorously  attacked,  and  as  vigorously  defended/ 
The  inconvenience  and  impolicy  of  excluding  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  legislature ;  of  r^a- 
dering  it  impossible  for  the  executive  to  select  a 
commander-in-chief  firom  among  the  members,  in 
cases  of  pre-eminent  fitness;  of  reftising  seats  to 
the  heads  of  executive  departments ;  and  of  closing 
the  legislature  as  an  avenue  to  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  —  were  all  strenuously  urged  and  de- 
nied.^   At  length,  a  middle  course  became  necessary, 


1  The   diflqaalificatioiit   as  ap-  committee  of  detafl.     Elliot,  V. 

plied  to  members  of  both  houses,  377. 

was  incorporated  into  one  daiise.  '  See  the  debate,  August  14. 

Art  VL  §  9  of  the  draft  of  the  Elliot,  V.  420-425. 
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to  leconcile  all  opinions.  By  a  very  close  vote,  the 
ineligibility  was  restrained  to  cases  in  which  the 
office  had  been  created,  or  the  emolnment  of  it  in- 
creased, during  the  term  of  membership  ;^  and  a  seat 
in  the  legislature  was  made  incompatible  with  any 
other  office  tmder  the  United  States.' 

Some  at  least  of  the  probable  sources  of  corruption 
were  cut  off  by  these  provisions.  The  executive  can 
make  no  bargain  for  a  vote,  by  the  promise  of  an 
office  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  member 
whose  vote  is  sought  for ;  and  there^^an  be  no  body 
of  placemen,  ready  at  all  times  to  sell  their  votes  as 
the  price  for  which  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their 
places.  At  the  same  time,  the  executive  is  not  deprived 
of  the  influence  which  attends  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing to  offices  not  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
have  not  been  increased,  by  any  Congress  of  which 
the  person  appointed  has  been  a  member.  This  in- 
fluence is  capable  of  abuse ;  it  is  also  capable  of 
being  honorably  and  beneficially  exerted.  Whether 
it  shall  be  employed  corruptly  or  honestly,  for  good 
or  for  bad  purposes,  is  left  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
restraints  of  personal  virtue  and  the  chastisements  of 
public  opinion. 

A  serious  question,  however,  has  been  made, 
whether  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  involved 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  departments,  would  not 
have  been  placed  upon  a  better  footing,  if  some  of 

1  There  mt  a  majority  of  only        >  This  pitmnon  reoehred  annaii- 
one  State  in  &Tor  of  this  principle,     imous  Tote.    Ibid. 
Elliot,  y.  506. 
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the  higher  officers  of  state  had  heen  admitted  to  hdd 
seats  in  the  legislature.  Under  the  English  consti* 
tution,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  in  determining  the  general  principle 
that  is  to  distinguish  between  the  class  of  officers 
who  can,  and  those  who  cannot,  be  useftdly  allowed 
to  hare  seats  in  the  House  of  Ckmimons.  The  prin- 
ciple which,  after  inuch  inconsistent  legislation  and 
many  abortive  attempts  to  l^;islate,  has  generally 
been  acted  on  since  the  reign  of  George  IL,  is,  that 
it  is  both  necessary  and  useful  to  have  in  that  House 
some  of  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  administrar 
tion;  but  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  and  not 
useful,  to  allow  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliar 
ment  to  subordinate  officers.^  The  necessity  of  the 
case  arises  altogether  irom  the  peculiar  relations  of 
the  ministry  to  the  crown,  and  of  the  latter  to  the 
Commons.  If  the  executive  government  were  not 
admitted,  through  any  of  its  members,  to  explain 
and  vindicate  its  measures,  to  advocate  new  grants 
of  authority,  or  to  defend  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  would 
either  become  the  predominant  power  in  tiie  state, 
or  sink  into  insignificance.  This  is  conceded  by  the 
severest  writers  on  the  English  government 

But  when  we  pass  from  a  civil  polity  i^ch  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  produce,  and  which  has  had  its 
departments  adjusted  much  less  by  refieience  to 

1  For  tlie  histoiy  of  what  bave     8^1.     Macacolaj,  IV.  386  -  9SSy 
been  c&lled  place-bilk,  see  Hal-      889,  841,  842,  479,  480,  528. 
lam's  Const  Hist,  HL   25(»,  256, 
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exact  principles  than  by  the  results  of  their  stuv 
cessiye  struggles  for  supremacy  over  each  other, 
and  when  we  come  to  an  origmal  distribution  of 
powers,  in  the  arrangements  of  a  constitution  made 
entire  and  at  once  by  a  single  act  of  the  national 
wiU,  we  must  not  give  too  much  effect  to  analogies 
which  after  all  are  far  from  being  complete.  In  pre- 
paring  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its 
framers  had  no  prerogative,  in  any  way  resembUng 
that  of  the  crown  of  England,  to  consider  and  pro- 
vide for.  The  separate  powers  to  be  conferred  on 
the  chief  magistracy — aside  from  its  concurrence  in 
legislation  —  were  simply  executive  and  administrar* 
tive ;  the  office  was  to  be  elective,  and  not  hereditary; 
and  its  functions,  like  those  of  the  legislature,  were 
to  be  prescribed  with  all  the  exactness  of  which  a 
writt^i  instrument  is  capable.  There  was,  there- 
fore, little  of  such  danger  that  tiie  one  department 
would  silently  or  openly  encroach  on  the  rights  or 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  other,  as  there  is  where  there 
exists  hereditary  right  on  the  one  side  and  customary 
right  on  the  other,  and  where  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  departments  are  to  be  traced  by  the  aid  of 
ancient  traditions,  or  collected  from  niun^rous  and 
perhaps  conflicting  precedents.  There  was  no  sudi 
necessity,  therefore,  as  there  is  in  England,  for  placing 
members  of  the  administration  in  the  legislature,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  Constitution. 
The  sole  question  with  us  was,  whether  the  public 
convenience  required  that  the  administration  should 
be  able  to  act  directly  upon  the  course  of  legislation. 
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The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  this  was  not  re- 
quired. This  opinion  was  undoubtedly  formed  im- 
der  the  fear  of  corruption  and  the  jealousy  of  execu- 
tive power,  chiefly  produced  —  and  justly  produced 
—  by  the  example  of  what  had  long  existed  in 
England.  That  the  error,  if  any  was  committed, 
lay  on  the  safer  side,  none  can  doubt  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  chances  of  a  corrupt  influence  would 
not  have  been  increased,  and  that  the  opportunities 
for  a  salutary  influence  might  have  been  enlarged, — 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  convenience  of  com- 
munication would  have  been  promoted,  —  if  some  of 
the  higher  officers  of  state  could  have  been  allowed 
to  hold  seats  in  either  house  of  Cbngess.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  successfully 
prac^sed,  under  the  system  of  representation  and 
election  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
obliged  to  establish :  and  perhaps  this  is  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  objection.^ 


1  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  has  suggest- 
ed, that,  "  if  it  would  not  haye  been 
safe  to  trust  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, as  representatives,  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  as  their  con- 
stituents, it  would  have  been  at 
least  some  gain  to  have  aUowed 
them  a  seat,  like  territorial  dele- 
gates, in  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives,  where  they  might  fteelj 
debate  without  a  title  to  Yote." 
(Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, L  §  869.)  An  officer  of  an 
executive  department,  thus  admit- 
ted to  a. seat  in  Congress,  must 
have  been  placed  there  merely  in 


virtue  of  his  office,  by  a  special 
provision.  He  could  have  repre- 
sented no  real  consfituency,  and 
must  therefore  have  had  an  anom- 
alous position.  A  territorial  dele- 
gate is  admitted  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  dependency,  somewhat 
cobnial  in  its  nature,  whose  inhab- 
itants are  not  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  oonslitnencies  of  the  States. 
He  has  therefore  no  vote.  When 
speaking  for  the  interests  of  those 
whom  he  represents,  he  is  in  some- 
what the  same  attitude  as  counsel 
admitted  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.    Whe^er  the  head  of 
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Among  the  powers  conceded  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  legislature  of  each  State  is  that  o£  prescribing 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections 
of  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress.  This 
proTisioh^  originated  with  the  committee  of  detail ; 
but,  as  it  was  reported  by  them,  there  was  no  other 
authority  reserved  to  Congress  itself  than  that  of  al- 
tering the  regulations  of  the  States ;  and  this  author- 
ity extended  as  well  to  the  place  of  choosing  the 
senators,  as  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
election.*  In  the  Convention,  however,  the  author- 
ity  of  Congress  was  extended  beyond  the  alteration 
of  State  regulations,  so  as  to  embrace  a  power  to 
make  rules,  as  well  as  to  alter  those  made  by  the 
States.  But  the  place  of  choosing  the  senators  was 
excepted  altogether  from  this  restraining  authority, 
and  left  to  the  States.'  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  minutes, 
adds  the  explanation,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  regulations  was  supplied,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  regulate  the  elections,  if  the  States  should 
fSul  or  refuse  to  do  so.^  But  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  finally  settled,  gives  authority  to  Congress 
at  *^ any  time"  to  ^^make  or  alter  such  regulations"; 
and  this  would  seem  to  confer  a  power,  which,  when 
exercised,  must  be  paramount,  whether  a  State  regu- 
lation exists  at  the  time  or  not 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  of  the  American 

an  executiye  department  could  with         ^  Art.  YL  §  1    of    the    first 

dignity  and  convenience  be  placed  draft. 

in  a  nmilar  petition,  admitsat  least         ^  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  401,  402. 

of  grave  doabt.  Journal,  Elliot,  L  d09. 

1  Art.  L  §  4  of  the  Constitotion.         «  Elliot,  Y.  402. 

VOL.  II.  33 
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legislature,  of  which  it  is  proper  in  this  connection 
to  give  a  brief  account ;  namely,  the  compensation 
of  its  members  for  their  public  services.  In  the  plan 
presented  by  the  Virginia  delegation,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  members  of  both  branches  should  receive 
^  liberal  stipends  " ;  but  it  was  not  suggested  wheth- 
er they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  States,  or  from  the 
national  treasury.  The  committee  of  the  whole  de- 
termined to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  payment ;  and 
as  the  representation  in  both  branches,  according  to 
the  first  decision,  was  to  be  of  the  same  character, 
no  reason  was  then  suggested  for  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  source  of  their  compensation.  But  when 
the  construction  of  the  Senate  ytbb  considered  in  the 
Convention,  the  idea  was  suggested  that  this  body 
ought  in  some  way  to  represent  wealth ;  and  it  vms 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  this  suggestion, 
that,  after  a  refusal  to  provide  for  a  paym^it  of  the 
senators  by  their  States,  payment  out  of  the  national 
treasury  was  stricken  from  the  resolution  under  de- 
bate.^ There  was  thus  introduced  into  the  resolu- 
tions sent  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  discrepancy 
between  the  modes  of  compensating  the  members  of 
the  two  branches;  for  while  the  members  of  the 
House  were  to  be  paid  ^'  an  adequate  compensation" 
out  of  "  the  public  treasury,"  the  Senate  weie  to  re- 
ceive ^'  a  compensation  for  the  devotion  of  their  time 
to  the  public  service,"  but  the  source  of  payment  was 
not  designated.  But  when  the  whole  body  of  those 
resolutions  had  been  acted  on,  the  character  of  the 

I  Elliot,  V.  247. 
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representation  in  the  Senate  had  be^i  settled,  and 
the  idea  of  its  being  made  a  representation  of  wealth, 
in  any  sense,  had  been  rejected.  The  committee  of 
detail  had,  therefore,  in  giving  effect  to  the  decisions 
of  the  ConTention,  to  consider  merely  whether  the 
members  of  the  two  branches  should  be  paid  by  their 
States,  or  from  the  national  treasury;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  same  provision  as  to  both, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  question  whether  the  Con- 
stitution should  establish  the  amount,  or  should 
leave  it  to  be  regulated  by  the  Congress  itself,  they 
provided  that  the  members  of  each  house  should  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid  by  the  State  in  which  they  should 
be  chosen.^ 

This,  however,  was  to  encounter  far  greater  evils 
than  it  avoided.  If  paid  by  their  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  legislature  would  net  only  re- 
ceive different  compensations,  but  they  would  be 
directly  subjected  to  the  prejudices,  caprices,  and 
political  purposes  of  the  State  legislatures.  What- 
ever theory  might  be  maintained  vtdth  respect  to 
the  relations  between  the  representatives,  in  either 
branch,  and  the  State  in  which  they  were  chosen, 
or  the  people  of  the  States,  to  subject  one  class  of 
public  servants  to  the  power  of  another  class  could 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  consequen- 
ces. A  lai^  majority  of  the  States,  therefore,  de- 
cided upon  payment  out  of  the  national  treasury,' 

1  Art  YI  §  10  oftlie  first  draft.  9  Massachnsetts  and  South  Car- 
EDiot,  V.  378.  olma  in  the  negative. 
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and  it  was  finally  determined  that  the  rate  of  oom- 
pensation  should  not  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  should  be  left  to  be  ascertained  by  law.^ 

Among  the  separate  fimctions  assigned  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  houses  of  Congress  are  those  of 
presenting  and  trying  impeachments.  An  impeach* 
ment,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail,  was 
treated  as  an  ordinary  judicial  proceeding,  and  was 
placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
That  this  was  not  in  all  respects  a  suitable  provision, 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  Al- 
though an  impeachment  may  involye  an  inquiry 
whether  a  crime  against  any  positire  law  has  been 
committed,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  trial  for  crime; 
nor  is  there  any  necessity,  in  the  case  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  public  officers,  for  the  institution  of  any 
special  proceeding  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishr 
ment  prescribed  by  the  laws,  since  they,  like  all 
other  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  respect  of  ofiisnoes 
against  positive  law.  The  purposes  of  an  impeach- 
ment lie  wholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute 
or  the  customary  law.  The  object  of  the  proceeding 
is  to  ascertain  whether  cause  exists  for  removing  a 
public  officer  from  office.  Such  a  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that,  either  in  the  disdiarge  of  his  ^ 
office,  or  aside  from  its  functions,  he  has  violated  a 
law,  or  committed  what  is  technically  denominated 
a  crime.     But  a  cause  for  removal  from  office  may 

1  See  the  discuasion  on  Art.  YL  §  10  of  the  first  draft     EUiot,  Y. 
425-427. 
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exist,  where  no  offence  against  positive  law  has  been 
committed,  as  where  the  individual  has,  from  immo- 
rality or  imbecility  or  maleadministration,  become 
nnfit  to  exercise  the  office*  The  rules  by  which  an 
impeachment  is  to  be  determined  are  therefore  pe- 
culiar, and  are  not  fuUy  embraced  by  those  princi- 
ples or  provisions  of  law  which  courts  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  are  required  to  administer. 

From  considerations  of  tiiis  kind,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  impeachment  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Convention  found  it  expedient  to 
place  the  trial  in  the  Senate.  In  fact,  the  whole 
subject  of  impeachments,  as  finally  settled  in  the 
Constitution,  received  its  impress  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  attrition  that  was  paid  to  the  bearing  of 
this  power  upon  the  executive.  Few  members  of 
the  Convention  were  willing  to  constitute  a  single 
executive,  with  such  powers  as  were  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  President,  without  subjecting  him  to 
removal  from  office  on  impeachment;  and  when  it 
was  perceived  to  be  necessary  to  confer  upon  him 
the  appointment  of  the  judges,  it  became  equally 
necessary  to  provide  some  other  tribunal  than  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  trial  of  his  impeachment. 
There  was  no  other  body  already  provided  for  in  the 
government,  with  whom  this  jurisdiction  could  be 
lodged,  excepting  the  Senate;  and  the  only  altera 
native  to  this  plan  was  to  create  a  special  tribunal 
ior  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  impeachments  of  the 
President  and  other  officers.  This  was  justly  deemed 
a  manifest  inconvenience ;  and  although  there  were 
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various  theoretical  objections  suggested  against  pla^ 
cing  the  trial  in  the  Senate,  on  the  question  being 
stated  there  were  found  to  be  but  two  dissentient 
States.^  This  point  having  been  settled,  in  relaticm 
to  impeachments  of  the  President,  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments of  all  other  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  was,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  also  confided 
to  the  Senate.'  The  power  of  impeachment  was  con- 
fined, as  origmally  proposed,  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives.' 

The  number  of  members  of  each  house  that  should 
be  made  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
The  controlling  reason  why  a  smaller  number  than 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  house  diould  not 
be  permitted  to  make  laws,  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
extent  of  the  coimtry  and  the  diversity  of  its  inter- 
ests. The  central  States,  it  was  said,  could  always 
have  their  members  present  with  more  convenience 
than  the  distant  States;  and  after  some  discussion, 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  majority  of  each 
house  as  its  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
giving  to  a  smaller  number  power  to  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  to  compel  the  attei^ance  of  absent 
members.* 

Provisions  making  each  house  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 


1  Peim8)rhrania  and  Vh^ginia.  see    the   Index,    ver^   Impeach 

s  See  EUiot,  V.  607,  528,  5S9.  ment. 

3  As  to  the  other  provisions  at  <  Elliot,  V.  405,  406.    Art  I. 

the  Constitation  on  this  eabject,  §5  ofthe  Conalitaticui. 
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bers;  that  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house 
no  member  shall  be  questioned  in  any  other  place ; 
and  that  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  the  members  shall  be  privileged  &om 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from,  the  sessions  of  their  respective 
houses,  —  were  agreed  to  without  any  dissent^ 

The  power  of  each  house  to  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings,  to  punish  its  members  for  disor- 
derly behavior,  and  to  expel  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  was  agreed  to  with  general  assent^ 
Each  house  was  also  directed  to  keep  a  journal  of 
its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  to  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secrecy;  and  one  fifth  of  the  members 
present  in  either  house  were  empowered  to  require 
the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  its  journal.^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  detail  had  made 
no  provision  for  such  an  office  as  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  had  therefore  declared 
that  the  Senate,  as  weU  as  the  House,  should  choose 
its  own  presiding  officer.  This  feature  of  their  re- 
port received  the  sanction  of  the  Convention ;  but 
subsequently,  when  it  became  necessary  to  create 
an  officer  to  succeed  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
office,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  making  the  former 


1  Emot,  y.  406.    Constkiilion,         3  Effiot,  Y.  407.    Constitatioil, 
Art  I  S§  5,  6.  Art  I.  §  5. 

>  Eliiot,  y.  407.     Ckmfldtotion, 
Art  I.  §  5. 
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ex  officio  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  giving 
him  a  vote  only  in  cases  where  the  votes  of  the 
members  are  equally  divided.^  To  this  was  added 
the  further  provision,  that  the  Senate  sbaU  choose, 
besides  all  its  other  officers,  a  President  pro  tempore^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.^  The  House  of  Representatives  were  em- 
powered to  choose  their  own  Speaker,  and  other 
officers,  as  originally  proposed.^ 

The  mode  in  which  laws  were  to  be  enacted  was 
the  last  topic  concerning  the  action  of  the  l^;i8lar 
ture  whidi  required  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Consti- 
tution.  The  principle  had  been  already  settled,  that 
the  negative  of  the  President  should  arrest  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law,  unless,  after  he  had  refiised  his  con- 
currence, it  should  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  house.  In  order  to  give  effect  to 
this  principle,  the  ccHnmittee  of  detail  made  the  fol- 
lowing r^;ulations,  which  were  adopted  into  the 
Constitution ;  —  that  every  bill,  which  shall  have 
passed  the  two  houses,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
that,  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he 
shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in 
which  it  originated,  who  shall  alter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it ; 
that  if,  after  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that 
house  agree  to  pass  the  bUl,  it  is  to  be  scait  with 

1  Elliot,  y.  507,  620.    Ck)iistitu-         >  Ibid, 
tion,  Art  I.  §  8.  3  Art  L  §  2. 
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the  objections  .to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  is 
likewise  to  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  is  to  become  a  law ;  but  in 
all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  are  to  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays  entered  upon  the 
journal.  If  any  bill  be  not  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
has  been  presented  to  him,  it  is  to  become  a  law, 
in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  by  adjourning  prevent  its  return,  m  which 
case  it  is  not  to  become  a  law.  All  orders,  resolu* 
tions,  and  votes  to  which  the  concurrence  of  both 
houses  is  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  of.  ad- 
journment,) are  subject  to  these  provisions.^ 

The  two  important  differences  between,  the  nega^ 
tive  thus  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  that  which  belongs  to  the  King  of  England  are, 
that  the  former  is  a  qualified,  while  the  latter  is  an 
absolute,  power  to  arrest  the  passage  of  a  law ;  and 
that  the  one  is  required  to  render  to  the  legislature 
the  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  approve  a  bill,  while 
the  latter  renders  no  reasons,  but  simply  answers 
that  he  will  advise  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  par- 
liamentary form  of  signifying  a  refusal  to  approve. 
The  provision  in  our  Ccmstitution  which  requires 
the  Presid^it  to  communicate  to  the  legislature  his 
objections  to  a  bill,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
power  conferred  upon  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
to  make  it  a  law,  notwithstanding  his  refusal  to 
sign  it     By  this  power,  which  makes  the  negative 

1  CoQstitiitioii,  Art  I.  §  7. 
TOL.  21.  34 
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of  the  President  a  qualified  one  only,  the  firamen 
of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  two  houses 
should  take  into  consideration  the  objections  which 
may  have  led  the  President  to  withhold  his  assent, 
and  that  his  assent  should  be  dispensed  with,  i^ 
notwithstanding  those  objections,  two  thirds  €i 
both  houses  should  still  approve  of  the  measure. 
These  provisions,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
give  to  the  President  a  real  participation  in  acts 
of  legislation,  and  impose  upon  him  a  real  respon- 
sibility for  the  measures  to  which  he  gives  his 
official  approval,  while  they  give  him  an  impor- 
tant influence  over  the  final  action  of  the  legis- 
lature upon  those  which  he  refuses  to  sanction; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  establish  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  his  negative  and  that  of  the 
King  in  England  The  latter  has  none  but  an 
absolute  "veto";  if  he  refuse  to  sign  a  bill,  it 
cannot  become  a  law;  and  it  is  well  imderstood, 
that  it  is  on  account  of  this  absolute  e£kct  of  tiie 
refhsal,  that  this  prerogative  has  been  wholly  dis- 
used since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  that  the 
practice  has  grown  up  of  signifying,  through  the 
ministry,  the  previous  opposition  of  the  executive, 
if  any  exists,  while  the  measure  is  under  discussion 
in  Parliament  It  is  not  needful  to  consider  here 
which  mode  of  legislation  is  theoretically  or  practi- 
cally the  best  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  the  absence  from  our  system  of  official  and 
responsible  advisers  of  the  President,  having  seats 
in  the  legislature,  renders  it  impracticable  to  signify 
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his  views  of  a  meanue,  while  it  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  either  house.  JFor  this  reason,  and- 
because  the  President  himself  is  leqionsible  to  the 
people  for  his  official  acts,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
pany that  responsibility  with  the  requisite  power 
both  to  act  upon  reasons  and  to  render  them,  our 
Constitution  has  vested  in  him  this  peculiar  and 
qualified  negative.^ 


^  A  question  lias  been  made, 
whether  ik  is  competent  to  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present  in 
each  house  to  pass  a  bill  notwith- 
standing the  IVesidenf s  objections, 
or  whether  the  Constitatioa  means 
that  it  shall  be  pasKd  hy  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislatare.  The  histoij  of 
the  **  veto  **  in  the  Convention  seems 
to  me  to  settle  this  question.  There 
was  a  change  of  i^uaseology,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  proceedings  on  this 
subject,  which  indicates  veiy  deariy 
a  chai^  of  intention*  The  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  resolutions, 
in  all  the  stages  throng  which  they 
passed,  was,  that  **'  The  national  ex- 
ecutive shall  have  a  right  to  n^a- 
tive  any  legidadve  act,  which  shall 
not  be  afterwards  pasnd  by  two 
third  parts  of  each  branch  of  the 
national  UgidaiureJ'  This  ;was  the 
form  of  expression  contained  in  the 
resolutions  sent  to  the  committee  of 
detail ;  and  if  it  had  been  ineoipo- 
rated  into  the  Constitution,  there 
could  have  been  no  question  but 
that  its  meaning  would  have  been, 
that  the  bill  must  be  atterwards 
passed  by  two  thirds  of  aU  tiie 
members  to  which  each  branch  is 


constitutionally  entitled.  But  .the 
committee  of  detail  changed  this 
expresflion,  and  employed  one  which 
has  a  technical  meaning,  that  mean- 
ing being  made  technical  by  the 
Constitution  itsel£  Before  the  ooof 
.mittee  came  to  cany  out  the  reso- 
lution relating  to  tiie  President's 
negative,  they  had  occasion  to 
define  what  shoold  constitute  a 
^ house"  in  each  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and  they  did  so  by 
the  provision  that  a  minority  of 
each  house  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  business.  This  expres- 
sion, a  *< house,**  or  <<eaoh  house," 
is  several  times  employed  m  the 
Constitution,  with  reference  to  the 
fSMsdties  and  powers  of  the  two 
chambers  respectively,  and  it  al- 
ways means,  when  so  used,  the 
constitutional  quorum,  assembled 
kr  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
capable  of  transacting  business* 
This  same  expresaimi  was  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  when 
they  provided  fbt  the  mode  in 
which  a  bill,  once  rejected  by  the 
President,  diould  be  again  brought 
before  the  legislative  bodies.  They 
directed  it  to  be  returned  "  to  that 
HOUSE  in  which  it  shall  have  origi' 
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The  remaming  topic  that  d^nands  our  inqxiims, 
respectiiig  the  legislature,  idates  to  the  place  of  its 
meeting.  The  Confederatioii  was  a  government 
without  a  capitol,  or  a  seat ;  a  want  which  serioudy 
impaired  its  dignity  and  its  efficiency,  and  subjected 
it  to  great  inconveniences ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
unable  to  supply  the  defect  Its  Congress,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  predecessors,  had  continued 
to  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  imtil  June,  1783;  when, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny 
by  some  of  the  federal  troops  stationed  in  that  neigh* 


naUd^ — that  b  to  say,  to  a  con- 
stitatioiial  qaomin,  a  majority  of 
irbioh  passed  H  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and  they  then  provided, 
that,  'd^two  thirds  of  that  housb 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall 
be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  housk, 

find  if  ai^proTed  by  two  thirds  of 
that  HOU6B,  it  shall  become  a 
law."  This  change  of  phraseology, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  term  "  house," 
as  used  in  the  Constitution  when  it 
speaks  of  a  chamber  competent  to 
do  business,  shows  the  intention 
▼ery  deariy.  It  is  a  veiy  different 
proTision  from  what  would  have 
existed,  if  the  phrase  **•  two  diird 
parts  of  each  branch  of  the  nation- 
al l^islature"  had  been  retained. 
(See  Elliot,  V.  349,  876,  878,  481 
686.) 

This  -view  win  be  sustained  by  an 
examination  of  all  the  instances  in 
which  the  votes  of  "  two  thirds"  in 
either  body  are  required.  Thus, 
'^^adi  house  may  determine  the 


rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
members  ^  disorderiy  behavior, 
and,  wkk  the  concturrenee  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  member.*  (Art  I. 
§  5.)  The  context  of  the  same 
article  defines  what  is  to  consti- 
tute a  **  house,"  and  makes  it 
clear  that  two  thirds  of  a  **  house" 
may  expel  That  this  was  the  in- 
tention is  also  dear  fixxn  what  took 
place  in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison objected  to  the  provision  as  it 
stood  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  which  a  mere  majority 
of  a  quorum  was  empowered  to 
expel,  and,  on  his  motion,  the 
words  **with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds"  were  inserted.  (El- 
liot, y.  406,  407.)  In  like  man- 
ner, the  fifth  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  Congress,  '*  when- 
ever  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
skcdl  deem  it  necessary,"  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
The  term  ^ house"  is  here  used 
as  synonymous  widi  a  quorum. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  the  use  of  a  positive  expres- 
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borhood,  against  which  the  local  authorities  failed 
to  protect  them,  they  left  that  city,  and  reassembled 
at  Princeton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
halls  of  a  college.*  There,  in  the  following  October, 
a  resolution  was  passed,  directing  that  buildings  for 
the  use  of  Congress  should  be  erected  at  some  suit- 
able place  near  the  fidls  of  the  Delaware ;  for  which 
the  right  of  soil  and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  should 
be  obtained.*  But  this  was  entirely  unsatis&ctory 
to  the  Southern  States.  They  complained  that  the 
place  selected  was  not  central,  was  unfavorable  to 


aion,  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate  upon  treaties,  throws 
sooie  donbt  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  term  **  two  thirds^'*  as  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  A 
treaty  requires  ih»  concurrence  of 
''two  tinrds  of  the  senators  pre^ 
erU";  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  omission  of  this  term  in  the 
odier  eases  shows  tiiat  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  are  required 
in  those  cases.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  Constitution 
makes  a  general  provision  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  a  house  for 
the  transaction  of  business ;  that 
when  it  means  that  a  particular 
function  shall  not  be  performed 
hj  such  a  house,  or  quorum,  it 
establishes  the  exception  by  a  par* 
ticular  provision,  as  when  it  re- 
quires two  thirds  of  all  the  States 
to  be  present  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  on  the  choice  of 
a  President,  and  makes  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  necessary  to  a 
chmce ;  and  that  whether  the  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  approving 


treaties  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the 
business  which  under  the  general 
provision  Is  required  to  be  done  in 
a  ''house"  or  quorum  consisting 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  members, 
the  Conslitutioii  dees  not  speak  of 
this  function  as  being  done  by  a 
^  house,"  but  it  speaks  of  the  "  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate^"  to 
be  given  "by  two  thirds  of  tiie 
senators  present.**  The  use  of 
the  term  "  present "  was  necessary, 
therefore,  in  this  connection,  be- 
caxise  no  term  had  preceded  it 
which  would  guide  the  construc- 
tion to  the  conclusion  intended;' 
but  in  the  other  cases,  the  previous 
use  of  the  term  '*  house,"  defined 
to  be  a  majority  of  all  the  members, 
determines  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  "  two  thirds  "  is  to  be  under- 
stood, and  makes  it,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  two  thirds  of  a  constitu- 
tional quorum. 

1  Ante^  VoL  L  220,  note,  226, 
note. 

*  October  6,1 788,  Joumals,yin. 
423. 
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the  Union,  and  nnjiiBt  to  them.  They  endeavored 
to  procure  a  reconsideration  oi  the  vote,  but  without 
success.^  Several  days  were  then  consumed  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  agree  on  a  temporary  residence;  and 
at  length  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  a  general  assent  to  any  one  place,  either  for 
a  temporary  or  for  a  permanent  seat  The  plan  of  a 
single  residence  was  then  changed,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed,  providing  for  an  alternate  residence  at 
two  places,  by  directing  that  buildings  for  the  use  of 
Congress,  and  a  federal  town,  should  also  be  erected 
at  or  near  the  lower  fells  of  the  Potomac,  or  George- 
town ;  and  that  until  both  places,  that  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  that  on  the  Potomac,  were  ready  for  their 
reception.  Congress  should  sit  alternately,  for  equal 
periods  of  not  more  than  one  year  and  not  less  than 
six  months,  at  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  Jcarsey,  and  at  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  President  was  thereupon 
directed  to  adjourn  the  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  the 
following  November,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the 
26th,  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Thither  they 
accordingly  repaired,  and  there  they  continued  to 
sit  until  June  3,  1784.  A  recess  followed,  during 
which  a  committee  of  the  States  sat,  until  Congress 
reassembled  at  Trenton,  on  the  30th  of  the  following 
October. 

At  Trenton,  the  accommodations  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  insufficient,  and  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  proposed  to  adjourn  from 

1  October  8.    Hud.  424, 425. 
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that  place.^  The  plan  of  two  eapitols  in  different 
places  was  then  rescinded,'  and  an  ordinance  was 
passed,  for  the  appointment  of  commissioneis  to  es- 
tablish a  seat  of  government  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  at  some  point  within  eight  miles  above 
or  below  the  lower  falls  of  that  river.  Until  the 
necessiary  buildings  shonld  be  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, the  ordinance  provided  that  Congress  should 
sit  at  the  city  of  New  York,^  When  assembled 
there  in  January,  1785,  they  received  and  accept- 
ed from  the  corporation  an  offer  of  the  use  of  the 
City  Hall ;  and  in  that  building  they  continued  to 
hold  their  sessions  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were  taken 
under  the  ordinance  of  1784,  or  under  any  of  the 
previous  resolutions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
eral town  and  a  seat  of  govenmient  at  any  of  the 
places  designated.  Whether  the  Congress  felt  the 
want  of  constitutional  power  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
ject, or  whether  the  want  of  means,  or  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  suitable  grant  of  the  soil  and  jurisdiction, 
was  the  real  impediment,  there  are  now  no  means 
of  determining.  It  seems  quite  probable,  howev^, 
that,  after  their  removal  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
they  found  themselves  much  better  placed  than  they 
or  thmr  predecessors  had  ever  been  elsewhere;  and 


1  December  10, 11, 1784.  Jour-  ^  th^j  removed  fhxn  it  October 

nals,  X.  16  - 18.  2, 1788,  on  a  XK)Cice  from  the  May- 

9  December  20,  21.  Ibid.  28, 24.  or  of  the  city  that  repairs  were  to 

3  F^Msed  December  88.  niid.29.  be  made. 
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as  the  discussions  respecting  a  total  revision  of  the 
federal  system  soon  afterwards  began  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  the  plan  of  establishing  a  seat  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  old  government  was  naturally 
postponed. 

The  plan  itself,  on  paper,  was  a  bold  and  magnifi- 
cent one.  It  contemplated  a  district  not  less  than 
two  and  not  more  than  three  miles  square,  with  a 
"  federal  house  "  for  the  use  of  Congress ;  suitable 
buildings  for  the  executive  departments;  official 
residences  for  the  president  and  secretary  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  secretaries  of  foreign  affistirs,  of  war, 
of  the  marine,  and  the  officers  of  the  treasury ;  be- 
sides hotels  to  be  erected  and  owned  by  the  States 
as  residences  for  their  delegates.  But,  for  this  fine 
scheme  of  a  federal  metropolis,  an  appropriation  was 
made,  which,  even  in  those  days,  one  might  suppose, 
would  scarcely  have  paid  for  the  land  required.  T^e 
commissioners  who  were  to  purchase  the  site,  lay 
out  the  town,  and  contract  for  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  all  the  public  edifices,  —  excepting  those 
which  were  to  belong  to  the  States,  —  "in  an  ele- 
gant manner,"  were  authorized  to  draw  on  the  fed- 
eral treasury  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  whole  of  these  purposes. 
If  we  are  to  understand  it  to  have  been  really  ex- 
pected and  intended  that  this  sum  should  defray  the 
cost  of  this  undertaking,  we  must  either  be  amused 
by  the  modest  requirements  of  the  Union  at  that 
day,  or  stand  amazed  at  the  strides  it  has  since 
taken  in  its  onward  career  of  prosperity  and  power. 
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!From  the  porticos  of  that  magnificent  Capitol  whose 
domes  orerhang  the  Potomac,  the  eye  now  looks 
down  upon  a  city,  in  which,  at  a  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions, provision  has  been  made  for  the  central  func- 
tions of  a  government,  whose  daily  expenditure 
exceeds  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  necessary  public  buildings  and  offi- 
cifil  residences  seventy  years  ago. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  se- 
riously contemplated  the  estaUishment  of  a  federal 
dty.  They  were  too  feeble  for  such  an  undertaking. 
They  could  pass  resolutions  and  ordinances  for  the 
purpose,  and  send  them  to  the  authorities  of  the 
States ;  -«and  if  a  more  decent  attention  to  the  wants 
and  dignity  of  the  federal  body  was  excited,  it  was 
well,  and  was  probably  the  effect  principally  in- 
tended. If  they  had  actually  proceeded  to  do  what 
their  resolution  of  1783  proposed,  —  to  acquire  the 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  right  of  soil,  over  a  tract 
of  Ifmd,  —  they  must  have  encountered  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  want  of  constitutional  power.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  felt  at  a  later  period ; 
for  the  ordinance  of  1784  only  directs  a  purchase  of 
the  land,  and  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  municipal 
jurisdiction.  It  is  fortunate,  too,  on  all  accounts,  that 
the  design  was  never  executed,  if  it  was  seriously  en- 
tertained* The  presence  of  Congress  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  the  legislature  of  the  State  was  also 
sitting,  in  the  winter  of  1787,  enabled  Hamilton  to» 
carry  those  measures  in  both  bodies,  which  led  im* 

TOL.   II.  95 
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mediately  to  the  gninmiHiing  of  the  national  Coarveo- 
tion.^  And  it  was  especially  fortunate  that  this 
whole  subject  came  before  the  Contention  unem*- 
banassed  with  a  previous  choice  of  place  by  the  <dd 
Congress,  or  with  any  steps  concerning  municipal 
jurisdiction  which  they  might  haye  taken,  or  ondb- 
ted. 

For  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  temper  of  the 
pnbUc  mind  exbting  fix)m  1783  to  1788,  to  deter- 
mine where  the  seat  of  die  federal,  or  that  of  the 
national  government,  onght  to  be  placed.  The  Con- 
vention found  this  an  unsettled  question,  and  they 
wisely  determined  to  leave  it  so.  Hie  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  had  wishes  and  expecte- 
tions,  and  it  was  quite  erpediait  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  neither  decide  between  them,  nor  decide 
against  both  of  them.  It  was  eqnally  important  that 
it  should  not  direct  whether  the  seat  of  the  natiimal 
government  should  be  placed  at  any  of  the  other 
commercial  cities,  or  at  the  capital  or  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  State,  or  in  a  district  to  be  exclu- 
sively under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
These  were  grave  questions,  which  involved  the 
general  interests  of  the  Union ;  but  however  settled, 
they  would  cost  the  Constitution,  in  some  quarter 
or  other,  a  great  deal  of  the  support  that  it  required, 
if  determined  before  it  went  into  operation.^  Tem- 
porarily, however,  the  new  government  must  be 
placed  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  and 

^  See  anUf  YoL  L  pp.  858-         '  See  the  conversation  reported 
861.  hy  Madison,  Elliot,  Y.  874. 
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at  one  of  the  principal  cities ;  and  as  the  Congress 
then  sitting  at  New  York  wonid  probahly  invite 
their  successors  to  assemble  there,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  future  removal,  when  the  time 
should  arrive  for  a  general  agreement  on  the  various 
and  delicate  questions  involved.  The  differen<?e  of 
structure,  however,  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
proposed  Congress,  and  the  difference  of  interests 
that  DMght  predominate  in  each,  made  a  disagree- 
ment  on  these  questions  probable,  Sf  not  inevitable ; 
and  a  disagreement  on  the  place  of  their  future 
sessions,  if  accompanied  by  power  to  sit  in  separate 
places,  would  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  Union  and 
the  operation  of  the  government. 

The  committee  of  detail,  therefore,  inserted  in  , 
their  draft  a  clause  prohibiting  either  house,  with- 
out the  consent  o£  the  other,  from  adjourning  for 
more  than  three  days,  or  to  any  other  place  than 
that  at  which  the  Congress  might  be  sitting.  Mr. 
King  expressed  an  apprehension  that  this  implied 
an  authority  in  both  houses  to  adjourn  to  any  place; 
and  as  a  frequent  change  of  place  had  dishonored 
the  federal  government,  he  thought  that  a  law,  at  . 
least,  should  be  made  necessary  for  a  removal  Mr. 
Madison  considered  a  central  position  would  be  so 
necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  so  strongly  de- 
manded by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  that  a 
removal  from  the  place  of  their  first  session  would 
be  extorted,  even  if  a  law  were  required  for  it  But 
there  was  a  fear  that,  if  the  government  were  once 
established  at  the  dty  of  New  York,  it  would  never 
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be  removed  if  a  law  were  made  necessary.  The  pro- 
vision reported  by  the  committee  was  therefore  re- 
tained, and  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  two  houses 
alone,  during  a  session  of  Congress,  to  adjourn  to 
any  place,  or  to  any  time,  on  which  they  might 
agree.^ 

Still  it  was  needful  that  the  Constitution  should 
empower  the  legislature  to  establish  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  ike  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States, 
and  away  from  any  of  their  cities.  The  time  might 
come  when  this  question  could  be  satis&ctorily  met 
The  time  would  certainly  come,  when  the  people  of 
the  whole  Union  could  see  that  the  dignity,  th^  in- 
dependence, and  the  purity  of  the  government  would 
require  that  it  should  be  imder  no  local  influences ; 
when  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  called  to 
take  part  in  the  functions  of  that  government,  ought 
to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  and  his  would  owe  their 
protection  to  no  power,  save  that  of  the  Union  itself 
Some  disadvantage,  doubtless,  might  be  experienced, 
in  placing  the  government  away  from  the  great 
centres  of  commerce.  But  neither  of  the  principal 
seats  of  wealth  and  refinement  was  very  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  Union ;  and  if  either  of  them  had  been, 
the  necessity  for  an  exclusive  local  jurisdiction  would 
probably  be  found,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Constitution  was  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  suppl}ing  the  needM  provisions  omitted 

1  Elliot,  v.  409,  410.  See  ident  to  assemUe  and  a4ionm 
post,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Fret-      Congress. 
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in  its  preparation,  it  was  determined  that  no  peremp- 
tory direction  on  the  subject  of  a  seat  of  government 
should  be  given  to  the  legislature ;  but  that  power 
should  be  conferred  on  Congress  to  exercise  an  ex- 
clusive legislation,  in  all  cases,  over  such  district,  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  might,  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  be- 
come the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States. 
This  provision  has  made  the  Congress  oi  the  United 
States  the  exclusive  sovereign  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  it  governs  in  its  capacity  of  the  l^is- 
lature  of  the  Union.  It  enabled  Washington  to 
found  the  city  which  bears  his  name ;  towards  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  local  attachment, 
every  American  who  can  discern  the  connection  be- 
tween the  honor,  the  renown,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  coimtry,  and  the  dignity,  convenience,  and  safety 
of  'its  government,  must  turn  with:  affection  and 
pride. 

With  respect  to  a  regular  time  of  meeting,  no  in- 
structions had  been  given  to  the  committee  of  detail ; 
but  they  inserted  in  their  draft  of  the  Constitution  a 
clause  which  required  the  legislature  to  assemble  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  in  every  yeajr.  There 
was,  however,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  designating  any  time  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  as  to  tiie  particular  period  adopted  in  the 
report  But  as  it  was  generally  agreed  that  Congress 
ought  to  assemble  annually,  the  provision  which  now 
stands  in  the  Constitution,  •  which  requires  annual 
sessions,  and  establishes  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
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ber  as  the  time  of  their  commencement,  unless  a  dif- 
ferent day  shall  be  appointed  by  law,  was  adq^ited  as 
a  compromise  of  different  views.^ 

I  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  stated  in  is  a  nustake.    The  clause  was  con- 

lii8Coouneiitaries(§629),11yktdiis  tabedSnthednftofiheooiiiiiiittee 

clause  came  into  the  Constitution  of  detail,  and  was  modified  as  stated 

in  the  revised  draft,  near  the  close  in  die  text,  on  the  7th  of  August, 

oftheCoDTention,  Old  was  silently  aftor  a  M  debate.    EUiot,y.977, 

adopted, without oppooitk>Q.    This  383-3S6. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BSPOBT  OF  THH  CoHlftTTXa  OF  DbtAIL,  OONTHrUBIk— ToK  PoW- 

EB8  OF  Congress.  —  The  GRA2n>  Comfboboses  of  the  Cox- 

BTITUTION    RESPECTINO   COMMERCE,  EXPORTS,  AND  THE    SlAVR- 

Trajme. 

In  the  examinatiaii  which  has  thus  fax  been  made 
(^  the  process  of  fonning  the  Constitution,  the  reader 
will  have  noticed  the  absence  of  any  express  pro- 
visions concerning  the  r^^ulatipn  of  commerce,  and 
the  obtaining  of  r^yenues.  A  system  of  government 
had  been  framed,  embracing  a  national  legislature,  in 
which  the  mode  of  representation  alone  had  been  d^ 
termined  with  pi^edsion*  The  powers  of  this  legis- 
lature had  he&x  described  only  in  very  general  terms. 
It  was  to  have  '^  the  legislative  rights  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Confederation,"  and  the  power  **to 
legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union,  and  also  ia  those  to  which  the  States  were 
separately  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise 
of  individual  l^islation." 

It  might  undoubtedly  have  been  considered  that, 
as  the  want  of  a  power  in  the  Confederation  to  make 
uniform  commercial  r^^ations  affecting  the  foreign 
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and  domestic  relations  of  the  States  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  assembling  of  this  Convention, 
such  a  power  was  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  declared  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  national  l^islature  ought 
to  be  regulated.     Still,  it  remained  to  be  determined 
what  kind  of  regulation  of  commerce  was  required 
by  "  the  general  interests  of  the  Union,"  or  how  far 
the  States  were  incompetent,  by  their  separate  legis- 
lation, to  deal  with  the  interests  of  commerce  so  as 
to  promote  "  the  harmony  of  the  United  States."    In 
the  same  way,  a  power  to  obtain  revenues  might  be 
implied  on  the  same  general  principles.    But  whether 
the  commercial  power  foreshadowed  in  these  broad 
declarations  was  to  be  limited  or  unlimited ;  whether 
there  were  any  special  objects  or  interests  to  which 
it  was  not  to  extend ;  and  whether  the  revenues  of 
the  government  were  to  be  derived  from  imposts 
laid  at  pleasure  upon  imports  or  exports,  or  both; 
whether  they  mi^t  be  derived  from  excises  on  the 
manufactures  or  produce  of  the  country ;   whether 
its  power  of  direct  taxation  was  to  be  exercised 
under  ftirther  limitations  than  those  already  agreed 
upon  for  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  among 
the  States ;  —  all  these  details  were  as  yet  entirely 
unsettled. 

Two  subjects,  one  of  which  might  fall  within  a 
general  commercial  power,  and  the  other  within  a 
general  power  to  raise  revenues,  had  already  been 
incidentally  alluded  to,  and  both  were  likely  to 
create  great  embarrassment    General  Pinckney  had 
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twice  given  notice  that  South  Carolina  could  not 
accede  to  the  new  Union  proposed,  if  it  possessed  a 
power  to  tax  exports.*  It  had  also  become  apparent, 
in  the  discussions  and  arrangements  respecting  the 
apportionment  of  representatives,  that  the  possible 
encouragement  of  the  slave-trade,  which  might  fol- 
low an  admission  of  the  blacks  into  the  rule  of 
representation,  was  one  great  obstacle,  in  the  view 
of  the  Northern  States,  to  such  an  admission ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
all  the  Southern  States  would  surrender  to  the  gen- 
eral govemm^it  the  power  to  prohibit  that  trade.^ 
The  compromise  which  had  already  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  representation  had  settled  the  prin- 
dples  on  which  that  difficult  majtter  was  to  be 
arranged.  But  the  power  to  increase  the  slave 
populations  by  continued  importation  had  not  been 
agreed  to  be  surrendered ;  and  imless  some  satis- 
fieu^ry  and  reasonable  adjustment  could  be  made 
on  this  subject,  there  could  be  no  probability  that 
the  Constitution  would  be  finally  ratified  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States.^  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  look  carefully  at  these  two  subjects, 

1  See  Madiflon,  Elliot,  Y.  303,  to  them  a  system,  imder  which 

d57.  dayes  were  to  continue  to  be  im- 

>  See  the  remarks  of  Goaver-  ported,  and   to   be   represented, 

nenr  Morrk  in  the  debate  on  the  while   the  exports   produced  by 

i^portionment  of  representatives,  their  labor  were  not  to  pay  any 

in  which  he  stated  the  dilemma  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 

pxedsely  in  diis  way.    Elliot,  Y.  emment  which  would  be  oUiged 

901.  to  defend   their   masters   against 

3  No  candid  man,  said  Ruins  domestic  insurrections  or 

King,  could  undertake  to  justify  attacks.    Elfiot,  Y.  891. 
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nfunely,  the  taxation  of  exports  ajid  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  slay^trade. 

That  a  powei?  to  lay  taxes  or  duties  on  expoited 
products  belongs  to  e¥ery  government  possessing  a 
g^ieral  authority  to  select  the  objects  6om  which 
its  revenues  are  to  be  derived,  is  a  proposition  which 
admits  of  little  doubt  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  dither, 
that  it  is  a  power  which  may  be  attended  with  great 
benefit,  not  only  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
it  may  often  be  used  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
commercial  policy  of  other  countries,  wh^x  applied 
to  articles  which  they  cannot  produce,  but  which 
they  must  consume.  A  government  that  is  destitute 
of  this  power  is  not  armed  with  the  most  complete 
and  effectual  means  for  counteracting  the  regulati<ms 
of  foreign  countries  that  bear  heavily  upon  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  its  people,  although  it  may  have 
other  and  sufficient  sources  of  revenue ;  and  theve- 
£>re,  until  an  unrestricted  ccmunerdal  intercourse 
and  a  fi?ee  exchange  of  commodities  become  the 
genranl  policy  of  the  world,  to  deny  to  any  gov- 
ernment a  power  over  the  exported  products  of  its 
own  country,  is  to  place  it  at  some  disadvantage 
with  all  commercial  nations  that  possess  the  power 
to  enhance  the  price  of  commodities  which  they 
themselves  {MXKluce. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  taxing  the 
products  of  a  country,  as  they  pass  out  of  its  limits 
to  enter  into  the  consumption  of  other  nations,  can 
be  beneficially  exercised  only  by  a  government  that 
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can  select  and  ammge  the  objects  of  such  taxation 
80  as  to  do  xieady  equal  justice  to  all  its  producing 
mtexests.  If^  fi>r  example,  the  article  of  wine  were 
produced  only  by  a  single  province  of  France,  and 
all  the  other  provinces  produced  no  commodities 
sought  for  by  oHx&c  nations,  an  export; duty  upon 
wine  would  f^  wholly  upon  the  single  province 
where  it  was  produced^  and  would  place  its  pro- 
duction at  an  unequal  competition  with  the  wines 
of  other  countries.  But  France  produces  a  variety 
of  wines,  the  growth  of  many  different  provinces ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  adjustment  of  an  export  duty 
upon  wines^  the  government  of  that  country^  after 
a  due  regard  to  the  demand  for  each  kind  or  class 
of  this  commodity,  has  chiefly  to  consider  the  effect 
of  such  a  tax  in  the  competition  with  the  same  com* 
modity  produced  by  other  nations. 

At  the  time. of  the  formation  ef  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  there  was  not  ai  single  produc-* 
tion,  common  to  all  the  States,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  become  an  article  of  gene^  exportiation. 
Indeed,  the^re  were  no  commodities  produced  foir 
'  ecxportation  by  so  many  of  the  States,  that  a  tax 
oi:  duty  imposed  upon  them  on  leaving  the  country 
^ould  operate  with  anything  Uke  equality  even  In 
different  section^  of  the  Unicm.  In  &ct|  from  the 
extreme  noritbem  to  the  extreme  southern  bouur 
dary  of  the  Union,  the  exports  were  so  various^ 
both  in  kind  and  amount,  that  a  tax  imposed  on 
an  article  the  produce  of  the  South  could  2^t  be 
balance^  by  a  tax  imposed  upcn  an  article  pro- 
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ducea  or  manufactured  at  the  North.  How,  for  ex- 
ample, could  the  burden  of  an  export  duty  on  the 
tobacco  of  Virgmia,  or  the  rice  or  indigo  of  South 
Carolina,  be  equalized  by  a  similar  duty  on  the  lum- 
ber or  fish  or  flour  of  other  States  ?  Possibly,  after 
long  experience  and  the  accumtdation  of  the  neces- 
sary statistics,  an  approach  towards  an  equality  of 
such  burdens  might  have  been  made ;  \Mt  it  could 
never  have  become  more  than  an  unsatisfactory  ap- 
proximation ;  and  while  the  effect  of  such  a  tax  at 
one  end  of  the  Union  on  the  demand  for  the  com- 
modity subjected  to  it  might  be  estimated,  -«r  because 
the  opportunity  for  other  nations  to  supply  them^ 
selves  elsewhere  might  be  so  precise  as  to  be  easily 
measured,  —  its  effect  at  the  other  end  of  the  Union, 
on  another  commodity,  might  be  wholly  uncertain, 
because  the  demand  fix)m  abroad  might  be  influenced 
by  new  sources  of  supply,  or  might  firom  accidental 
causes  continue  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

However  theoretically  correct  it  might  have  been, 
therefore,  to  confer  on  the  general  government  the 
same  authority  to  tax  exports  as  to  impose  duties  on 
imported  commodities,  —  and  the  argument  for  it 
drawn  from  the  necessities  for  revenue  and  protection 
of  manufactures  was  exceedingly  strong, — the  actual 
situation  of  the  country  made  it  quite  impracticable 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  of  the  States  to  a  full 
and  complete  revenue  power  Several  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  Convention  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  it  Washington,  Madison,  Wilson,  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  and  Dickinson  are  known  to  have 
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held  the  opinion,  that  the  goyemment  would  he  in- 
complete, without  a  power  to  tax  exports  as  well  as 
imports.  But  the  decided  stand  taken  hy  South 
Carolina,  whose  exports  for  a  single  year  were  said 
hy  General  Pinckney  to  have  amounted  to  £  600,000, 
the  fruit  of  the  lahor  of  her  slaves,  probably  led  the 
committee  of  detail  to  insert  in  their  report  of  a  draft 
of  the  Constitution  a  distinct  prohibition  against 
laying  any  tax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

A  similar  question,  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the 
commercial  power,  was  destined  to  arise  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  different  States  to  the  slave-trade. 
If  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  that  might  be 
conferred  upon  the  general  government,  was  to  be 
universal  and  unlimited,  it  must  include  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves.  If  the  right 
to  sanction  or  tolerate  the  importation  of  slaves, 
which,  like  all  other  political  rights,  belonged  to 
the  people  of  the  several  States  as  sovereign  com- 
munities, was  to  be  retained  by  them  as  an  excep- 
tion from  the  commercial  power  which  they  might 
confer  upon  the  national  legblature,  that  exception 
must  be  clearly  and  definitely  established.  For  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  question  was  necessarily  to  be  met, 
as  soon  as  the  character  and  extent  of  the  commer- 
cial power  shoxdd  come  into  discussion.  While  the 
trade  had  been  prohibited  by  all  the  other  States, 
including  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  had  only  been 
subjected  to  a  duty  by  North  Carolina,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  similar  discouragement  by  South 
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Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  basis  of  representatkn 
in  the  national  legislature,  in  which  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  slaves  should  be  included  in  a  cer- 
tain ratio,  created  a  strong  political  motive  with  the 
Northern  States  to  bbtain  for  the  general  goTem* 
ment  a  power  to  prevent  further  importations.  It 
was  fortunate  that  tMs  motive  existed;  for  ike 
honor  and  reputation  of  the  country  were  concerned 
to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic.  No  other  nation,  it 
was  true,  had  at  that  time  abolished  it;  but  here 
were  the  assembled  States  of  America,  engaged  in 
framing  a  Constitution  of  government,  that  ought, 
if  the  American  character  was  to  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  go  as 
far  in  the  recognition  of  human  rights  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  actual  situation  would  admit 
What  was  practicable  to  be  done,  from  considera^ 
tions  of  humanity,  and  all  that  could  be  successfully 
done,  vras  the  measure  of  their  duty  as  statesmen, 
admitted  and  acted  upon  by  the  framers  of  the  Coil* 
stitution,  including  many  of  those  who  represented 
slaveholding  constituencies,  as  wdl  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  States  that  had  either  abdiished  both 
the  traffic  in  slaves  and  the  institution  itself,  or 
were  obviously  destined  to  do  it 

This  just  and  necessary  rule  of  action,  however, 
which  limited  their  efforts  to  what  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  would  permit,  made  a 
clear  distinction  between  a  prohibition  of  the  fixture 
importation  of  slaves,  and  the  manumission  of  those 
already  in  the  country.     The  former  could  be  ao- 
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eomplished,  if  the  consent  of  liie  people  of  the  States 
conld  be  obtained,  withoat  trenching  on  their  soTer- 
eign  control  over  the  condition  of  all  persons  within 
their  respective  limits.  It  involved  only  the  surren- 
der of  a  right  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  their  slaves 
by  continued  importations.  But  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whethet  the  slaves  then  within  their  limits 
should  r^naki  in  fttat  condition,  could  not  be  sur- 
rendered by  the  people  of  the  States,  without  over- 
turning  every  principle  on  which  the  system  of  the 
new  government  had  been  rested,  and  which  had 
thus  far  been  jusdy  regarded  as  essential  to  its  es- 
tablishment and  to  its  fdtuie  successful  operation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  because  a  large 
majority  of  the  Convention  sought  for  a  power  to 
prohibit  the  increase  of  slaves  by  Ihrth^  importation, 
that  tiiiey  intended  by  means  of  it  to  extii^:uish  the 
institution  of  slavery  within  the  States.  So  far  as 
they  acted  £rom  a  political  motive,  they  designed  to 
take  away  the  power  of  a  State  to  ihcrease  its  con- 
gressional representation  by  bringifng  slaves  from 
Africa;  and  so  far  as  they  acted  from  motives  of 
general  justice  and  hiunaxtity,  they  designed  to  tei^ 
minate  a  traffic  which  never  has  been  and  never  can 
be  carried  on  without  infinite  crudity  and  national 
dishonor.  That  the  individuals  of  an  inferior  race 
already  placed  in  the  condition  of  servitude  to  a 
superior  one  may,  by  the  force  of  necessity,  be  right- 
fully left  m  the  caie  and  dominion  of  those  on  whom 
they  have  been  cast,  is  a  proposition  of  morals  en- 
tirely fit  to  be  admitted  by  a  Chxistian  statesman* 
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That  new  individuals  may  rightfully  be  placed  in  the 
same  condition,  not  by  the  act  of  Providence  through 
the  natural  increase  of  the  species,  but  by  the  act  of 
man  in  transferring  them  fix)m  distant  lands,  is  quite 
another  proposition.  The  distinction  between  the 
two,  so  &r  as  a  moral  judgment  is  concerned  with 
the  acts  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  upon  the 
circumstances  before  them,  defines  the  limits  of  duty 
which  they  intended  to  recognize. 

No  satisfactory  means  exist  for  determining  to 
what  extent  a  continuance  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  was  necessary,  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
to  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Greorgia.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
natural  increase  of  the  slave  population  in  Virginia 
at  that  period^more  than  supplied  her  wants;  and 
perhaps  the  less  healthy  regions  of  the  more  south- 
em  States  may  have  still  required  foreign  supplies 
in  order  to  keep  the  lands  already  occupied  under 
cultivation,  or  to  make  new  lands  productive.^  All 
that  is  historically  certain  on  this  subject  is,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  three  most  southerly  States 
acted  upon  the  belief,  that  their  constituents  would 
not  surrender  the  right  to  continue  the  importation 
of  slaves,  although  they  might,  if  left  to  themselves, 
discontinue  the  practice  at  some  future  time. 

These  declarations,  however,  had  not  been  made 
at  the  time  when  the  principles  on  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  be  framed  were  sent  to  the  commit- 

1  See  the  remarkfl  of  Mr.  Ells-  reported  hj  Mr.  Madison,  ESliot, 
worth  and  Qeneral  Finckney,  as      V.  458,  459. 
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tee  of  detail  Nothing  had  yet  occurred  in  the 
Convention,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  power  to 
import  would  be  retained  by  any  of  the  States,  The 
committee  of  detail  had,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention  had  gone,  an  unrestricted 
choice  between  a  full  and  a  limited  commercial  pow- 
er. They  consisted  of  three  members  from  non- 
slavehcdding  and  two  from  slaveholding  States;  ^  but 
as  one  of  them,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina, 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  subsequently  announced 
to  the  Convention  the  position  that  would  be  taken 
by  his  own  State  and  by  North  Carolina  and  Greor- 
gia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  announced  the 
same  determination  in  the  committee.  In  their  re- 
port, they  shaped  the  commercial  power  accordingly. 
They  provided  that  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  should  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States. 

But  they  also  reported  several  restrictions  upon 
both  the  revenue  and  commercial  powers.  Besides 
providing,  in  accordance  with  the  ninth  resolution 

1  They  weffe  Measn;  Bvtledge,  until  «lter  th&  jmp  184QL  The 
Bando^h,  Goiham,  Ellsworth,  and  United  States  census  for  1790  re- 
Wilson.  I  have  classed  Mr.  EUs-  turned  2,759  slaves  for  CoBseoi- 
ivordi  among  the  represe&tatiTeB  iout;  tht  oensos  fyt  1840  returned 
of  non-slaveholding  States;  for  al-  17 ;  in  the  census  for  1850  none 
though  there  were  between  two  were  returned.  A  like  gradual 
and  three  thousand  slaves  in  Con-  aholilkm  look  plaoe  in  Kew  Han^ 
necticufe  at  this  tim^  provision  had  shire,  Bhode  Island,  Vermont,  New 
already  been  made  for  its  prospec-  York,  and  Penns^'lvania.  In  Mas- 
tive  and  gradual  aboKtion.  It  was  saehraetts,  slaveiy  was  aboBshsd  bj 
nai  iinall|r  ezHlict  in  thai  State  the  Slal^  ConititntkA  of  1780. 

TOL.  IX.  87 
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adopted  by  the  Convention,  that  direct  taxation 
should  be  proportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  the  census,  to  be  taken  by  a  particular  rule,  they 
added  the  further  restrictions,  that  no  tax  or  duty 
should  be  laid  by  the  national  legislature  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State,  nor  on  die  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  States 
might  think  proper  to  admit;  that  such  migration 
or  importation  should  not  be  prohibited;  that  no 
capitation  tax  should  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census;  and  that  no  navigation  act  should  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two  tiiirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  in  each  house. 

That  tlie  new  government  must  have  a  direct  rev- 
enue power,  was  generally  coiiceded ;  and  it  was  also 
generally  admitted  that  it  mudt  have  a  powier  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  countries.  But  the 
idea  was  more  or  less  prevalent  among  the  Southern 
statesmen,  that  the  interest  of  their  own  States,  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  and  separate  interest  from  that 
of  the  commercial  States,  did  not  req[uire  a  regulation 
of  commerce  by  the  general  government  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  views  were 
correct.  Taking  into  consideration  nothing  more 
than  the  fact,  that  the  staple  production  of  Yii^inia 
was  tobacco,  as  it  was  also  partly  that  of  North  Cax^ 
olina;  that  rice  and  indigo  were  the  great  products 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  tiiiat  neither  of 
these  four  States  possessed  a  laige  amount  of  diip- 
ping ; — it  might  certainly  be  considered  that  an  un- 
restricted foreign  intercourse  was  important  to  them. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  States,  by  cloth* 
mg  the  Union  with  a  pow^  to  regulate  commerce, 
were  likdy  to  subject  themsdves  to  a  temporaxy  rise 
of  freights,  the  measures  whidx  might  have  that 
effect  would  also  tend  directly  to  increase  Southern 
as  well  as  Northern  shipping,  to  augment  the  com* 
merdal  marine  of  the  whole  country,  and  thus  to 
increase  its  general  maritime  strength.  The  general 
security  tilius  promoted  was  as  important  to  one  class 
of  States  as  to  another*  The  increase  of  the  coasting 
trade  would  also  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
produce  of  aU  the  States.  The  gieai  benefit,  how- 
ever, to  be  derived  findm  a  national  regulatioii  of 
commerce, — a  bfsnefit  in  which  all  the  Stales  would 
equally  share,  whatever  might  be  their  piroductions, 
— was  undoubtedly  the  removal  of  the  existing  and 
injurious  retaliations  which  the  States  had  hitliefto 
practised  against  each  other.^ 

Still,  these  advantages  were  indirect  or  incidentaL 
The  immediate  and  palpable  cdmm^cial  interests  of 
different  portions  of  the  Union,  regarded  in  the 
mass,  were  not  identical ;  and  it  was  in  one  sense 
true,  that  the  power  g£  regulating  commerce  was  a 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Northern,  for  which  they  might  reasonably  expect 
equivalent  advantages,  or  which  they  might  reason- 
l^ly  desife  to  qualify  by  some  restriction. 

On  the  reception  of  the  report  of  Hie  committee 
of  detail,  and  when  the  article  relating  to  represent- 
ation was  reached,  the  consequences  of  agreeing  that 

1  Seetheremarkflof  Mr.  Madison,  Elliot,  V.  490. 
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the  slaves  should  be  computed  in  the  rule,  taken  in 
connection  with  an  unrestrained  power  in  the  States 
to  increase  the  slave  populations  hj  farther  importa* 
tion,  and  with  the  exemption  of  exports  &om  tax* 
ation,  became  more  prominent,  and  more  likdy  to 
produce  serious  dissatisfitction.  The  concession  of 
the  slave  representation  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  Northern  members,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  plan  of  government, 
and  of  procurmg  for  it  Aill  powers  both  of  revenue 
and  of  commercial  regulation.  But  now,  it  appeared 
that,  as  to  two  very  important  points,  the  hands  of  the 
national  legislature  were  to  be  absolutely  tied*  The 
importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited;  ex* 
ports  could  not  be  taxed.  These  reistrictions  seemed 
to  many  to  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  defeat  the 
great  primary  purposes  of  a  national  government 
All  must  agree,  that  defence  against  foreign  invasion 
and  against  internal  sedition  was  one  o£  the  princir 
pal  objects  for  which  such  a  government  was  to  be 
established.  Were  all  the  States  then  to  be  bound 
to  defend  each,  and  was  eadi  to  be  at  liberty  to  io^ 
troduce  a  weakness  which  would  increase  both  its 
own  and  the  general  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  withhold  the  compensation  for  the  burden?  If 
slaves  were  to  be  imported,  why  should  not  the 
exports  produced  by  their  labor  supply  a  revenue, 
that  would  enable  the  general  government  to  defend 
their  masters  t  To  refuse  it,  was  so  inequitable  and 
unreasonable,  said  j&ufus  King,  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  representation  of  the  slaves,  unless 
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exports  should  be  taxable;  — perhaps  he  could  not 
finally  consent  to  it,  under  any  circumstances.^ 

GouTemeur  Morris,  with  his  accustomed  ardor, 
went  further  still,  and  insisted  on  re-opening  the 
subject  of  representation,  now  that  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  system  weie  to  be  made  to  favor  the 
increase  of  slaves,  and  to  throw  the  burd^s  of 
maintaining  the  government  chiefly  upon  the  North- 
em  States.  It  was  idle,  he  declared,  to  say  that 
direct  taxation  might  be  levied  upon  the  slave- 
holding  States  in  prop6rti(Hi  to  their  representative 
population:  for  the  general  government  could  never 
stretch  out  its  hand,  and  put  it  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  over  so  vast  a  country.  Its 
revenues  must  be  derived  fix)m  exports,  imports, 
and  excises.  He  therefore  would  not  consent  to 
the  sacrifices  demanded,  and  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "  free  "  before  the  word  "  inhabitants," 
in  the  article  regulating  the  basis  of  representation.* 

But  there  were  few  men  in  the  Convention  bold 
enough  to  hazard  the  consequences  of  unsettling  an 
arrangement,  which  had  cost  so  much  labor  and 
anxiety;  which  had  been  made  as  nearly  correct 
in  theory  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
allow;  and  whidi  was,  in  truth,  the  best  prac- 
tical solution  of  a  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Morris's 
motion  received  the  vote  of  a  single  State  only.' 
The  great  majority  of  the  delegations  considered 
it  wiser  to  go  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 

1  Madiflon,  Elliot,  Y.  891,  892.  8  Kew  Jenej. 

S  Slid.  893, 898. 
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testiictions  upon  the  revenue  and  commercial  pow- 
ers, in  the  hope  that  eadi  of  them  might  be  con* 
sidered  and  acted  upon  with  reference  to  the  true 
prindples  applicable  to  the  subject,  or  that  the 
whole  might  be  adjusted  by  some  agreement  that 
would  not  disturb  what  had  been  settled  with  so 
much  difficulty. 

The  great  embarrassment  attending  the  proposed 
restriction  upon  the  taxation  of  exports  was,  that, 
however  the  question  might  be  decided,  it  would 
probably  lose  for  the  new  government  the  support 
of  some  important  members  of  the  Convention. 
Those  who  r^arded  it  as  right  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  a  complete  revenue  power,  con- 
tended for  the  convenience  with  which  a  large  staple 
production,  in  which  America  was  not  rivalled  in 
foreign  marketis,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
export  tax,  that  would  in  reality  be  paid  by  the 
foreign  consumer.  On  the  other  side,  the  very  &r 
cility  with  which  such  objects  could  be  selected  for 
taxation  alarmed  the  States  whose  products  pre- 
sented the  best  opportunity  for  exerting  this  pow- 
er. They  did  not  deny  the  obvious  truth,  that  the 
tax  must  ultimately  fidl  on  the  consumer ;  but  they 
considered  it  enough  to  surrender  the  power  of 
levying  duties  upon  imports,  without  giving  up  the 
control  which  each  State  now  had  over  its  own  pro- 
ductions.^ 

^  The  opposition  to  a  power  to  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Ellfworth 
tax  exports  was  not  confined  to  the  and  Sliennan  of  Connecticut,  Ma- 
membeis  from  North  and  Sooth     8QnofViiginia,and  Genyof  Maa- 
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But  there  was  also  another  question  involyed  in 
the  form  in  which  the  proposed  restriction  had  been 
presented.  It  prohibited  the  national  government 
fix>m  taxing  exports,  but  imposed  no  restraint  in 
this  respect  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  If  they 
were  to  retain  the  power  oyer  their  own  exports, 
they  would  have  the  same  right  to  tax  the  pro« 
ducts  of  other  States  exported  through  their  marl* 
time  towns.  This  power  had  been  used  to  a  great 
extent,  and  always  oppressively.  Virginia  had  taxed 
the  tobacco  of  North  Carolina;  Pennsylvania  had 
taxed  the  products  of  Maryland,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
of  Delaware;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  every  State^ 
not  possessed  of  convenient  and  accessible  seaports, 
must  hereafter  submit  to  the  same  exactions,  if  this 
power  were  left  unrestrained.  Give  it  to  the  gen- 
eral government^  said  the  advocates  for  a  full  revenue 
power,  and  the  inconveniences  attending  its  exercise 
by  the  separate  States  will  be  avoided  But  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  possession  of  such  a  power 
by  the  general  government,  apprehended  greater  op- 
pression by  a  majority  of  the  States  acting  through 
the  national  legislature,  than  they  could  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  individual  States.  The  eight  Northern 
States,  they  said,  had  an  interest  different  &om  the 
five  Southern  States,  and  in  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature the  former  were  to  have  thirty-six  votes,  and 
the  latter  twenty-nine. 

From  considerations  like  these,  united  with  others 

ndrasetts  conndered  such  a  power     of  being  exercised  with  equality 
wrong  in  principle,  and  incapable     and  jostioe. 
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which  would  render  it  nearly  impracticable  to  select 
the  objects  of  such  taxation  so  as  to  make  it  operate 
equally,  the  restriction  prevailed.^  The  revenue 
power  was  thus  shorn  of  one  great  branch  of  tax- 
ation, which,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  prac- 
tise it  throughout  such  a  country  as  this,  is  part 
of  the  prerogatives  of  every  complete  government, 
which  was  believed  by  many  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  but  which  was 
resisted  successfully  by  others,  as  oppressive  to  their 
local  and  peculiar  interests. 

Was  the  commercial  power  to  experience  a  like 
diminution  from  the  fuU  proportions  of  a  just  au- 
thority over  the  external  trade  of  the  States  ?  Were 
the  States,  whose  great  homogeneous  products,  de- 
rived from  the  labor  of  slaves,  would  supply  no  rev- 
enue to  the  national  treasury,  to  be  left  at  liberty  to 
import  all  the  slaves  that  Africa  could  fiimisht 
Were  the  commercial  States  to  see  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  country  —  embracing  the  very  exports 
thus  exempted  from  burdens  of  every  kind,  and 
thus  stimulated  by  new  accessions  of  slaves  —  pass 


1  The  YOte  was  taken  (August  shire,  New  Jerse^r,  Pennsjlyania, 
21)  upon  so  much  of  the  fourth  see-  Delaware,  noy  4. — If  the  saljecfc 
tion  of  the  serenth  article  of  the  re-  had  been  left  in  this  positbn,  ex- 
ported draft,  as  affirmed  that  *^  no  ports  would  have  been  taxable  hy 
tax  or  doty  shall  be  laid  bj  the  the  States.  The  plan  of  restrain- 
legislature  on  articles  exported  from  ing  the  power  of  ih»  States  ofor 
any  State."  Massachusetts,  Con-  exports  was  subsequently  adopted, 
necticut,  Maryland,  Virginia  (Gen-  after  the  compromise  iuTolTing  the 
eral  Washington  and  Mr.  Madison  rerenue  and  conunercial  powers  of 
no).  North  Carolina,  South  Caro-  the  general  goremment  had  been 
Una,  Georgia,  ay,  7 ;  New  Hamp-  settled. 
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into  foreign  bottoms,  and  be  unable  to  protect  their 
interests  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  national  legi^ 
latoret  Was  there  to  be  no  advantageous  commer- 
cial treaty  obtained  fix)m  any  ^foreign  power,  un- 
less the  measures  needful  to  compel  it  could  gain 
the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  Congress?  Was  the 
North  to  be  shut  out  for  ever  from  the  West  India 
trade,  and  was  it  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  traffic 
in  slaves  prosecuted  without  restraint,  and  without 
the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  final  termination  1 

These  were  grave  and  searching  questions.  The 
vote  exempting  exports  from  the  revenue  power 
could  not  be  recalled.  It  had  passed  by  a  decided 
majority  of  the  States ;  and  many  suffrages  had  been 
given  for  the  exemption,  not  fixma  motives  of  a  sec- 
tional nature,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that 
must  attend  the  exercise  of  ttie  power,  and  fit)m  the 
conviction  that  such  taxation  is  incorrect  in  princi- 
ple. So  far,  therefore,  the  Southern  States  had 
gained  all  that  they  desired  in  respect  to  the  revenue 
power,  and  now  three  of  them,  with  great  firmness, 
declared  that  the  question  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial power  was,  whether  they  should  or  should 
not  be  parties  to  the  Union.  If  required  to  surren- 
der their  right  to  import  slaves.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Geoi^a  would  not  accept  the 
Constitution,  although  they  were  willing  to  make 
slaves  liable  to  an  equal  tax  with  other  imports.^  It 
was  also  manifest,  that  the  clause  which  required  a 
navigation  act  to  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  each 

1  Elliot,V.  457-461. 
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hoaae,  was  to  be  insisted  on  by  some,  altiimigb  not 
bj  all,  of  the  Soatheni  membe 

Thus  was  a  dark  and  gtoomy  prospect  a  second 
time  presented  to  the  hornets  of  the  Constitution. 
I^  on  the  one  side,  there  were  States  feeling  them* 
selves  bound  as  a  class  to  insist  on  certain  conces- 
ttODS,  on  the  other  side  were  those  by  whom  such 
concessions  could  not  be  made.  The  chief  motive 
with  the  Eastern,  and  with  most  of  the  Northern 
States,  in  seeking  a  new  union  under  a  new  fran^ 
of  goyemment,  was  a  ccmmierdal  one.  They  had 
suffered  so  severely  &om  the  effects  of  the  ocnaor 
merdal  policy  of  England  and  other  European  na- 
tions, and  from  the  incsqiacity  of  Congress  to  ciuftrol 
that  policy,  that  it  had  become  indispe^isable  to  them 
to  secure  a  national  power  which  could  dictate  the 
tenns  and  vehicles  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  whole  country.  Cut  off  from  the  Britidi  West 
India  trade  by  the  English  Orders  in  Council,  the 
Eastan  and  Middle  States  required  other  means 
of  counteracting  those  oppressive  regulations  than 
could  be  found  in  their  separate  State  legislation, 
which  furnished  no  power  whatever  for  obtaining  a 
single  commercial  treaty.^  Besides  these  consider- 
^ons,  whidi  related  to  the  special  interests  of  the 
commercial  States,  the  want  (^  a  navy,  which  could 
only  be  built  up  by  measures  that  would  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  which,  al- 
though needed  foi  the  protection  of  commerce,  was 

1  See  ante^  YoL  I.  Book  m.  Chap.  lY.,  on  the  origin  and  necesatt^  of 
the  commercial  power. 
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ako  required  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  countryi 
made  it  necessary  that  the  power  to  pass  a  naviga- 
tion  act  should  be  burdened  with  no  seiious  restric- 
tions. 

The  idea  of  requiring  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  a  navigation  act,  founded 
on  the  assumed  diversity  of  Nortiiem  and  Southern^ 
or  the  commercial  and  the  planting  interests,  pro* 
ceeded  upon  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  protection 
of  the  latter  against  the  former,  by  means  of  a 
special  l^pslative  check.  To  a  certain  ^Ltent,  as  I 
have  already  said,  these  interests,  when  r^;arded  in 
tiieir  aggregates,  offered  a  real  diversity  But  it  did 
not  follow  that  this  peculiar  check  upon  the  power 
of  a  majority  ytbb  either  a  necessary  or  an  expedirat 
mode  of  providing  i^;ainst  oppressive  legislatioiL 
Li  every  system  of  popular  govemm^it,  there  are 
great  disadvantages  in  departing  from  the  simple 
rule  of  a  majority;  and  perhaps  the  principle  which 
requires -the  assent  of  more  than  a  majority  ought 
never  to  be  extended  to  mere  matters  of  legislation, 
but  should  be  confined  to  treaty  stipulations,  and  to 
those  fundamental  dianges  which  afiect  the  nature 
of  the  govermnmt  and  involve  the  terms  on  which 
the  different  portions  of  society  are  associated  to* 
gether. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  those  who 
sought  for  this  particular  restriction,  to-qualiiy  the 
nature  of  the  government,  in  itS/irehdion  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce.  But  th^  real  question  was, 
whether  there  existed  any  necej^sary  reason  for  pla- 
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cing  those  interests  upon  a  different  footing  from 
that  of  all  other  subjects  of  national  legislation. 
The  operation  of  the  old  rule  of  the  €!on&deration, 
which  required  the  assent  of  nine  States  in  Congress 
to  almost  all  the  important  measures  of  goremment, 
many  of  which  involyed  no  fundamental  right  of 
separate  States,  had  revealed  the  inccmTeniences  of 
lodging  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  the  power  to  ob« 
struct  just  and  necessary  legislation.  If,  indeed,  it 
was  highly  probable  that  the  power,  by  being  left 
with  a  majority,  would  be  abused,  —  if  the  inta:ests 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  were  purely  and 
wholly  commercial,  and  would  be  likely  so  to  shape 
the  legislation  of  the  country  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  its  mercantile  marine,  at  the  expense  of 
other  forms  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  no  other 
suitable  and  efficient  checks  could  be  found,— < then 
the  restriction  proposed  might  be  proper  and  ne- 
cessary. 

But  in  truth  the  separate  interests  of  the*  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  when  closely  viewed,  were  not  in 
all  respects  the  sama  Connecticut  and  New  Jexsey 
were  agricultural  States.  New  York  and  FennsylTar 
nia,  although  interested  in  maritime  commerce,  were 
destined  to  be  great  producers  of  the  most  important 
grains.  Maryland,  although  a  commercial,  was  also 
an  agricultural  State.  The  new  States  likely  to  be 
formed  in  the  West  would  be  almost  wholly  agzi« 
cultural,  and  would  hare  no  more  shipping  than 
might  be  required  to  move  the  surplus  products  of 
thdr  soil  upon  their  great  inland  kdces  towards  the 
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shores  of  tiie  Ailantia  All  tiboie  States,  existing 
and  expectant^  were  interested  to  obtain  ccmnneroial 
treaties  with  foreign  countries;  all  needed  the  bene- 
fits of  uniform  commercial  regulations ;  but  they 
were  not  all  equally  interested  in  H  hig^  degree  of 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  Andean  shippingi 
by  means  of  a  stringent  navigation  act,  that  would 
bear  heavily  upon  the  Southern  planter. 
:  Not  only  was  there  a  very  eonddarable  protection 
against  the  abuse  <^  its  power  by  a  sectional  major* 
ity,  in  these  more  minute  diversities  of  interest,  but 
there  were  also  two  very  ^Ident  legislative  checks 
i^n  that  power  already  introduced  into  the  govern^ 
meut  If  an  unjust  and  oppressive  measure  had 
commanded  a  majority  in  the  House,  it  might  be 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  or,  if  that  check  should  fail, 
it  might  be  axieated  by  the  e^tecutive. 

It  had,  nevertheless,  bem  made  paart  of  the  limi- 
tations upon  the  commercial  power,  embraced  in  tb^ 
report  of  the  ocmmdttee  of  detail,  that  a  navigation 
act  should  require  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  vote  which  adopted 
the  ^fohibitioa  against  taxes  on  exports,  taken  on 
the  21st  of  August,  was  followed,  on  that  day  and 
the  next,  by  an  excited  debate  on  the  taxation  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  which  the  threei  States  of  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  made  the  limi^ 
tation  upon  the  power  of  the  Unicm  over  this  traffic 
the  condition  of  their  accepting  the  Constitution. 
This  debate  was  dosed  by  the  proposition  of  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  com- 
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mittee  of  one  firom  each  State,  in  oxder  that  the 
three  matters  of  exports,  the  slave-trade,  and  a  nav^ 
igation  act  might  form  a  baigain  or  compromise 
between  the  Northern  and  die  Sonthem  States.^ 
But  the  prohibiti^m  against  taxing  exports  had 
already  been  agreed  to,  and  there  remained  to  be 
committed  only  the  proposed  restriction  against  tax- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  migraticm  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  ihe  Sti^tes  might  see  fit  to  admit, 
the  restriction  which  required  a  capitation  tax  to  con* 
form  to  the  cenisus,  and  the  proposed  limitation  upon 
the  power  to  pass  a  navigation  act  Thus,  in  effect, 
the  questions  to  come  before  tiiis  committee  were, 
whether  the  slave-trade  should  be  excepted  fima 
both  the  commercial  ^id  revenue  powers  of  tiie 
general  government,  and  whether  the  commercial 
power  should  be  subjected  to  a  restriction  whidi 
required  a  vote  of  tWo  thirds  in  dealing  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Union. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  deliberations  of  this 
committee;  but  as  each  State  was  equally  repre- 
sented in  it,  and  as  the  portion  of  the  different 
sectional  objects  is  quite  dear,  we  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  motives  and 
purposes  of- the  settlement  which  resulted  from  th^ 
action,  or  in  obtaining  a  right  estimate  of  the  result 
itself 

In  the  first  place,  then,  vine  are  to  remember  the 
previous  concessions  already  made  by  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  advantages  resulting  firom  them^ 

1  EUiot,  V.  460. 
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Thesie  concessions  were  the  representetion  of  the 
slaves  and  the  exemption  of  exports  fix)m  taxation. 
If  the  slaves  had  not  been  included  in  the  system 
of  representation,  the  Northern  States  could  havfe 
had  no  political  motive  for  acquiring  the  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  K  the  exports  of 
their  staple  productions  had  not  been  withdrawn 
from  the  revenue  power,  the  Southern  States  could 
have  had  no  very  strong  or  special  motive  to  draw 
them  into  the  new  Union-;  but  with  such  an  ex- 
emption, they  could  derive  benefits  fix)m  the  Con- 
stitution: as  great  as  those  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by 
their  Northern  confederates.  Both  parties,  there- 
fore, entered  the  final  committee  of  compromise 
witJi  a  strong  desire  to  complete  the  Union  ani 
to  establish  the  new  government.  The  Northern 
States  wished  for  a  full  commercial  power,  includ- 
faig  the  slave-trade  and  navigation  laws,  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  voices  of  a  majority  in  Congress. 
The  Southern  States  struggled  to  retain  the  right  to 
import  slaves,  and  to  limit  the  enactment  of  naviga* 
tion  laws  to  a  vote  of  two  thirds.  Both  parties 
could  be  gratified  only  by  conceding  some  portion 
of  their  respective  demands. 

if  the  Northern  States  could  accept  a  future, 
instead  of  an  immediate,  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  they  could  gain  ultimately  a  full  commercial 
power  over  all  subjects,  to  be  exercised  by  a  national 
majority.  If  the  Southern  States  could  confide  in  a 
national  majority,  so  &r  as  to  clothe  them  with  full 
ultimate  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  could 
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obtain  the  continiiance  of  the  slave-trade  &ir  a  lia^ 
ited  period. 

Such  was  in  reality  the  adjurtment  made  and 
recommended  by  the  committee.  They  proposed 
that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  the  several  States  then  existing  mi^t  think 
proper  to  admit,  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
national  legislature  before  the  year  1800|  bujt  that 
a  tax  or  duty  might  be  imposed  on  such  perscms, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding,  the  average  of  the  duties 
laid  on  imports ;  that  the  dause  relating  to  a  cap- 
itation tax  should  remain;  and  that  the  provision 
requiring  a  navigation  act  to  be  passed  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds,  should  be  stricken  out^ 

No  change  was  made  in  this  arcangement^  when 
it  came  before  the  Convention,  except  to  sub* 
stitute  the  year  1808  as  the  period  at  which  the 
restriction  on  the  commercial  power  was  to  termi- 
nate, and  to  provide  for  a  specific  tax  on  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  on 
eadx  person.'    The  remaining  features  of  this  set- 

V£lliot,y.  470,  471.  itintheConstitudon.    But  the  real 

s  Two   grare   objeotioDi   trere  qnestioQ  was,  weedier  Ae  power  to 

made  to  this  setdement  req>ecting  proliibit  the  importatioii  at  aaj 

the   importatioii  of  slaves      Mr.  time  could   be  acquired  for  the 

Madison  records  himself  as  eaying,  Constitutioa ;  and  the  &cts  fhow 

.   in  answer  to  the  motkm  of  Genenil  that  it  could  have  been  obtttned 

Pinckney  to  adopt  the  year  1808,  only  hy  the  arrangement  proposed 

that  twenty  yean  would  produce  and  carried.    The  votes  of  seven 

an  the  mischief  that  eotdd  be  ap-  States  against  Imr,  ghm  ftir  Geo- 

prehended  from  tiie  slave4rade,  end  Finekney's  motion,  show  the 

and  that  so  long  a  term  would  be  convictions  then  entertained.    The 

more  dishonoraUe  to  tiie  American  other  objection  (urged  by  Boger 

cfaaiaoter,  than  to  say  nothing  about  Shennaa  and  Mr.  Madison)  wm, 
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tlement,  relatiDg  to  a  capitation  tax  and  a  naviga^ 
tion  act,  were  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
States.^ 

Thns,  by  timely  and  weU-considered  concessions 
on  each  side,  was  the  slave-trade  brought  imme- 
diately within  the  revenue  power  of  the  general 
government,  and  also,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years,  within  its  power  to  regulate  commerce.  By 
the  same  means,  the  commercial  power,  without  any 
other  restriction  than  that  relating  to  the  temporary 
toleration  of  the  importation  of  slaves,  was  vested  in 


that  to  laj  a  tax  upon  imported 
slayes  implied  an  acknowledgment 
tiiat  men  could  be  articles  of  prq>- 
ertj.  But  it  i^pean  from  the 
statements  of  other  members,  also 
recorded  hy  Afedison,  that  it  was 
part  of  the  compromise  agreed 
upon  in  committee,  that  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  placed  under  the 
leTenue  power,  in  consideradon  of 
its  not  being  placed  at  once  within 
the  commercial  power.  It  also  ap- 
pean  that  the  tax  was  made  to 
appl^  to  the  *'  importaHon  of  such 
persons  as  the  States  might  see 
fit  to  admit,"  uhtil  the  year  1808, 
in  order  to  include  and  to  dis- 
courage the  introduction  of  con- 
Ticts. 

But  the  piincipal  object  was 
undoubtedly  the  ^ve-trade;  and 
this  particular  phraseology  was  em- 
ployed, instead  of  speaking  directly 
of  the  importation  of  slaves  iuto  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  in  order,  an 
the  one  hand,  not  to  give  ofience  to 

VOL.  IX  S9 


those  States,  and  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  offending  those  who  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  word  ^slaves*  in 
the  Constitution.  Elliot,  Y.  477, 
478. 

1  That  part  ^  the  compromise 
relating  to  the  slave-trade,  &c.  was 
adopted  in  Convention  by  the  votes 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maraachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Maryhnd,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Gteoigia,  ay, 
7;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
aware, Viiginia,  no,  4.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia voted  for  a  proposition  made  by 
C.  Findbney,  to  postpone  the  re- 
port, in  order  to  take  up  a  clause 
requiring  all  commercial  regula- 
tions to  be  passed  by  two  thirds 
of  each  house.  But  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  motion,  the  report  of 
the  compromise  committee,  recom- 
mending that  a  two^hirds  vote  for  a 
navigation  act  be  stricken  out,  was 
agreed  to,  nem.  can. ;  as  was  also 
the  clause  relating  to  a  captation 
tax. 
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a  national  majority.  This  result  at  once  placed  the 
foreign  slave-trade  by  American  vessels  or  citizens 
within  the  control  of  the  national  l^^lature,  and 
enabled  Congress  to  forbid  the  carrying  of  slaves  to 
foreign  countries ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1808, 
it  brought  the  whole  traffic  within  the  reach  of  a 
national  prohibition.^ 

Too  high  an  estimate  cannot  well  be  formed,  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  this  final  settlement  of  con- 
flicting sectional  interests  and  demands.  History 
has  to  thank  the  patriotism  and  liberality  of  the 
Northern  States,  for  having  acquired,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  by  reasonable  concessions, 
the  power  to  terminate  the  African  slave-trade.  We 
know,  from  almost  every  day's  experience  since  the 
founding  of  the  government,  that  individual  cupid- 
ity, which  knows  no  geographical  limits,  which  de- 
fies public  opinion  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South,  required  and  still  requires  the  restraint  and 
chastisement  of  national  power.  The  separate  au- 
thority of  the  States  would  have  been  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade :  for  even 
if  they  had  all  finally  adopted  the  policy  of  a 
stringent  prohibition,  without  a  navy,  and  without 
treaties,  they  could  never  have  contended  against 
the  bold  artifice  and  desperate  cunning  of  avarice, 
stimulated  by  the  enormous  gains  which  have  al- 
ways been  reaped  in  this  inhuman  trade. 

The  just  and  candid  voice  of  History  has  also  to 

1  See  the  note  on  the  American  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  ante,  VoL 
I.  p.  460. 
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thank  the  Southern  statesmen  who  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  for  having  clothed  a  majority  of 
the  two  houses  of  Ciongress  with  a  full  commercial 
power.  They  felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  this  was  a 
great  concession.  But  they  looked  at  what  they 
had  gained.  They  had  gained  the  exemption  of 
their  staple  productions  from  taxation  as  objects  of 
foreign  commerce;  the  enumeration  of  their  slaves 
in  the  basis  of  Congressional  representation;  and 
the  settlement  of  the  slave-trade  upon  terms  not 
offensive  to  State  pride.  They  had  also  gained  the 
Union,  with  its  power  to  maintain  an  army  and  a 
navy,  —  with  its  power  and  duty  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  insurrec- 
tion, and  to  secure  their  republican  constitutions. 
They  looked,  tl^^refore,  upon  the  grant  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  legislation,  in  its  relations  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  great  empire,  whose  foundations  ought 
to  be  laid  broadly  and  deeply  on  the  national  wel- 
fere.^  They  saw  that  the  Revolution  had  cost  the 
Eastern  States  enormous  sacrifices  of  commercial 
wealth,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  Confederation 
had  destroyed  the  little  remnant  of  their  trade.^ 
They  saw  and  admitted  the  necessity  for  an  unre- 
strained control  over  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
coimtry,  if  it  was  ever  to  rise  from  the  prostrate 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  foreign 
powers.     They  acted  accordingly ;  and  by  their  ac- 

1  See  the  remariu  of  John  But-        >  General  Finckney.    Ibid.  489. 
ledge.    Madison,  iSliot,  y.  491. 
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tion,  they  enabled  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  to  enter  the  new 
Union  without  humiliation  and  without  loss.^ 


1  The  point  req>ecting  the  slave- 
trade  waa  insisted  upon  hj  the  det 
egates  of  thoee  three  States,  both  as 
a  matter  of  Stale  pride  and  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  interest  They  re- 
garded the  increase  of  their  slave 
population  by  new  importations  as  ^ 
a  tiling  of  peculiariy  domestio  con» 
oem,  the  control  of  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  transfer  to  the 
general  goremment.  But  they 
abo  contended  for  a  political  right 
which  their  States  intended  to  ex- 
ercise. The  following  table,  taken 
fiom  the  United  States  Census, 
shows  that  in  the  twenty  years 


which  elapsed  from  1790  to  1810 
during  eighteen  of  which  tlie  im- 
portation of  siayes  could  not  be 
prohibited  by  Coi^ress,  tiie  slaves 
of  those  three  States  increased  in 
a  ratio  so  much  hunger  than  the 
rate  of  increase  after  the  year 
1808,  as  \o  make  it  apparoit  tiiat 
it  was  not  a  mere  abstraction  on 
which  they  insisted.  The  right  to 
admit  the  importaticm  of  slaves  was 
exercised,  and  was  intended  to  be 
exercised  ;  —  as  some  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  three  States  declared 
in  the  Convention. 


Progrxss  of  the  Slave  Population  fbom  1790  to  1850,  show- 
ing THE  Increase  feb  Cent  in  each  Febiod  of  Ten  Yeaes. 


North  CuttUiMu 

South  GwoUna. 

(korgb. 

1790  to  1800 

82.58 

86.46 

102.99 

1800  to  1810  • 

26.65 

84.85 

77.12 

1810  to  1820 

21.48 

81.62 

42.23 

1820  to  1830 

19.79 

22.62 

45.35 

1880  to  1840 1 

0.08 

8.68 

29.15 

1840  to  1860 

17.88 

17.71 

85.85 

But  while  the  census  shows  that 
the  power  to  admit  daves  was  ex- 
ercised freely  during  the  twenty 
years  that  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  it  also  shows  that  the  States 
which  insisted  on  retaining  it  for 

*  The  coDstltatioiial  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  importatioQ  took 
effect  and  was  exercised  in  1808. 

t  The  great  diminution  in  the  rates 


that  period  could  well  afford  to 
surrender  it  at  the  stipulated  time. 
In  1810,  the  proportion  of  the 
blacks  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
idiole  population  was  32.24  per 
cent,  and  in  1850  it  was  36.36 ;  in 
South  Carolina  the  proportion  in 

of  increase  daring  this  period  is  prob- 
ably dae  to  the  removal  of  slaves  into 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 
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Thtis  was  accompliBhed)  so  &r  as  depended  on  the 
action  of  this  Convention^  that  memorable  compro^ 
mise,  which  gave  to  the  Union  its  control  over  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  States  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  with  each  other.  An  event  so  fraught 
with  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  some  of  the  reflections  appro- 
priate to  its  considaraticHii. 

Nature  had  marked  America  for  a  great  commer* 
dal  nation.  The  sweep  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida;  compre- 
holding  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  broken  into  ca- 
pacious bays  and  ccmvenient  harbors,  and  receiving 
the  inward  flow  of  the  sea  into  great  navigable  rivers 
that  stretched  tax  into  the  interior,  presented  an  ac- 
cess to  the  ocean  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  globe.  This  long  range  of  sea-coast 
anbraoed  all  Ihe  varieties  of  climate  that  are  found 
between  a  hard  and  sterile  region,  wh^re  summer  is 
but  the  breath  of  a  few  fervid  weeks,  and  the  ever 
blooming  tropics,  where  winter  is  unknown.  The 
products  of  the  difi!^:ent  regions,  already  entering,  or 
fit  to  enter,  into  foreign  commerce,  attested  as  great 
a  variety  of  soils.  The  proximity  of  the  country  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle 


1810  ma  48.4,  and  in  1850, 58.93 ;  conM  weU  sustain  a  tnndk  lai^r 

in  Geoi^gia,  in  1810  it  was  424,  ratio  of  the  blacks  to  the  whites 

and  in  1850, 42.44.    It  is  not  prob-  than  that  which  now  exists,  and 

aUe,  therefore,  that  thiB  prosperity  which  will  probably  continue  to  bo 

of  those  Stales  has  been  diminished  maintained  atabont  the  same  point 

by  the  discontinuance  of  the  shive-  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
trade ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
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States  could  find  the  best  maikets  for  some  of  their 
most  important  exports,  afforded  the  promise  of  a 
highly  lucratiTe  trade ;  while  the  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies  from  any  American  port  could  be  performed 
in  as  diort  a  time  as  fitnn  England  or  HoUand  or 
Franea  In  the  South,  there  were  great  staples  al- 
ready lai^ly  demanded  by  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  North,  there  were  fisheries  of  singular 
importance,  capable  of  furnishing  enormous  addi- 
tions to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Beyond  the 
AU^^faanies,  the  West,  with  its  vast  internal  waters 
and  its  almost  unequalled  fertility,  had  been  opened 
to  a  rapid  emigration,  which  was  soon  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  new  States,  destined  to  be  the  abodes 
of  millions  of  men. 

The  very  variety  and  extent  of  these  interests  had 
for  many  years  occasioned  a  struggle  for  some  mode 
of  reconciling  and  harmonizing  them  alL  But  di- 
vided into  separate  governments,  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  States  could  produce  nothing  but 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  retaliation  ne- 
cessarily engenders.  Different  systems  and  rates  of 
revenue  were  in  force  in  seaports  not  a  hundred 
miles  apart,  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
jurisdictions  were  obliged  to  draw  their  supplies  of 
foreign  commodities,  and  to  export  their  own  produc- 
tions. The  paper-money  systems  of  the  several  States 
made^the  commercial  value  of  coin  quite  different  in 
different  places,  and  gave  an  entirely  insecure  basis 
to  trade. 

The  reader,  who  has  followed  me  through  the  pre- 
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ceding  volume,  has  seen  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  Eevolution, 
struggled  to  free  themselves  from  these  embarrass- 
ments ;  —  how  they  commenced  with  a  jealous  res- 
ervation of  State  authority  over  all  matters  of  com- 
merce and  revenue ;  how  they  undertook  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  a  central  government  by  contribu- 
tions which  they  had  not  the  power  to  make  good, 
because  their  commercial  condition  did  not  admit  of 
heavy  taxation;  how  they  endeavored  to  pass  from 
this  system  to  a  grant  of  temporary  revenues  and 
temporary  commercial  regulation,  to  be  vested  in 
the  federal  Union ;  how  they  found  it  impracticable 
to  agree  upon  the  principles  and  details  of  a  tempo- 
rary power ;  how  they  turned  to  separate  commercial 
leagues,  each  with  its  immediate  neighbors,  and  were 
disappointed  in  the  result  or  frustrated  in  the  effort; 
and  how  at  last  they  came  to  the  conception  of  a  full 
and  irrevocable  surrender  of  commercial  and  fiscal 
regulations  to  a  central  legislature,  that  could  grasp 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  combine  them 
in  one  harmonious  system. 

The  influence  of  the  commercial  and  revenue  pow- 
ers, thus  obtained  by  the  general  government,  on  the 
condition  of  this  country,  has  far  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
could  have  indulged.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
people  of  America  owe  to  it  both  the  nature  and  the 
degree  of  their  actual  prosperity; — and  as  the  na- 
tional prosperity  has  given  them  importance  in  the 
world,  it  is  just  and  accurate  to  say,  that  commerce 
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and  its  effects  have  elevated  republica^  institutions 
to  a  dignity  and  influence  which  they  have  attained 
through  no  other  of  the  forms  or  the  spirit  of  soci- 
ety. Let  the  reader  consider  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, in  their  widest  relations  with  all  that  they 
comprehend,  —  the  interests  of  the  merchant,  the 
artisan,  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  bdng  alike  involved, 
—  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  new  government  given 
to  this  Union;  let  him  contemplate  this  as  the  cen- 
tral object  around  which  are  arranged  almost  all  the 
great  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  —  and  he  will  see  in  it  a  wonderfully  harmo- 
nious and  powerful  system,  created  for  the  security  of 
propoly,  and  the  promotion  of  the  material  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  individuals,  whatever  their  occupa- 
tion, employment,  or  condition.  That  such  a  code  of 
civil  government  should  have  sprung  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  commerce,,  is  surely  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  modem  civilization. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  sedulous  care  with 
which  this  great  provision  was  made  for  the  general 
prosperity  has  had  the  effect  of  impressing  on  the 
national  character  a  strong  spirit  of  acquisition. 
The  character  of  a  people,  however,  is  to  be  judged 
not  merely  by  the  pursuit  or  the  possession  of  wealth, 
but  chiefly  by  the  use  which  they  make  of  it  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  can  justly  claim  dis- 
tinction for  the  benevolent  virtues;  if  the  wealth 
that  is  eagerly  sought  and  rapidly  acquired  is  freely 
used  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering ;  if  learning, 
science,  and  the  arts  are  duly  cultivated;  if  popular 
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education  is  an  object  of  lavish  expendituie ;  if  Hie 
institutions  of  lelijgion,  though  depending  on  a  pure- 
ly voluntary  support,  are  provided  for  liberally,  and 
from  conscientious  motives ;  ~- then  is  the  national 
spirit  of  acquisition  not  Tfithout  fruits,  of  which  it 
has  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 

The  objection,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  immense  prosperity  which  has  flowed 
from  it,  were  obtained  by  certain  concessions  in  favor 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  results  from  a  merely 
superficial  view  of  the  subject.  If  we  would  form  a 
right  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  to  human  nature 
effected  by  any  given  political  arrangement,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  antecedent  &cts,  and  en- 
deavor to  judge  whether  a  better  result  could  have 
been  obtained  by  a  different  mode  of  dealing  with 
them.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  pos- 
itive good  that  has  been  gained,  or  the  positive  loss 
that  has  been  suffered. 

The  prominent  fects  to  be  considered  in"  this  con- 
nection are,  in  the  first  place,  that  slavery  existed, 
and  would  long  exist,  in  certain  of  the  States ;  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  African  race  in  those  States 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  matter  of  purely  local 
concern.  It  could  not  in  fact  have  been  otherwise ; 
for  there  were  slaves  in  every  State  excepting  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire ;  and  among  the  other 
States  in  which  measures  had  been,  or  were  likely  to 
be,  taken  for  the  removal  of  slavery,  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  affecting  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  finally  extiaguished. 

TOL.  II.  40 
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As  soon  as  the  point  was  settled,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  of  Uie  United  States,  that  the  State 
goYem^ents  were  to  be  preserved,  with  all  their 
powers  unimpaired  which  were  not  required  by  the 
objects  of  the  national  goyemment  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  Union,  the  domestic  relations  of  their  inhab- 
itants with  each  other  necessarily  remained  under 
their  exclusive  control.  Those  relations  were  not 
involved  in  the  purposes  of  i^e  Federal  Union. 

So  soon,  also,  as  this  was  perceived  and  admitted, 
it  became  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  admission, 
that  the  national  authority  should  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  each  State  the  right  to  shape  and  modify 
their  own  social  institutions ;  for  without  this  prin- 
ciple laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  Union,  there  could 
be  no  peace  or  security  for  such  a  mixed  system  of 
government 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  consider  the  fact, 
that,  among  the  political  rights  of  the  States  anterior 
to  the  national  Constitution,  was  the  right  to  admit 
or  to  prohibit  the  further  importation  of  slaves ;  —  a 
traffic  not  then  forbidden  by  any  European  nation  to 
its  Colonies,  but  which  had  been  interdicted  by  ten 
of  the  American  States.  The  transfer  of  this  right 
to  the  Federal  Union  was  a  purely  voluntary  act ;  it 
was  not  strictly  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  although  there  were  political  reasons 
for  which  a  part  of  the  States  might  wish  to  acquire 
control  over  this  subject,  as  well  as  moral  reasons 
why  all  the  States  should  have  desired  to  vest  that 
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control  in  the  general  government  Three  of  the 
States,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  took  a  different 
view  of  their  interest  and  duty,  and  declined  to  enter 
the  new  Union  unless  this  traffic  should  he  excepted 
from  the  power  over  commerce  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  \ 

It  is  quite  plain,  that,  if  these  facts  had  heen  met  \ 
and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  different  from  the  set-  . 
tlement  that  was  actually  made,  one  of  two  conse- 
quences must  have  ensued ;  —  either  no  Constitution 
at  all  could  have  heen  adopted,  or  there  would  have 
been  a  Union  of  some  kind,  from  which  three  at 
least  of  the  States  must  have  been  excluded.  If  the 
first,  by  fer  the  most  probable  contingency,  had  hap- 
pened, a  great  feebleness  and  poverty  of  society  must 
have  continued  to  be  the  lot  of  all  these  States;  there 
must  have  been  perpetual  collisions  and  rival  confed- 
eracies ;  there  certainly  would  have  been  an  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  the  slave-trade,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  a  great  external  pressure  upon  the  States 
which  permitted  it,  which  would  have  led  to  a  war 
of  races,  or  to  a  frightful  oppression  of  Ihe  slaves. 
Most  of  these  evils  would  have  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  partial  confederacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  consider  what  has 
been  gained  to  humanity  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  extinction  of  the  slave-trade, 
followed  by  a  public  opinion  with  reference  to  it  that 
is  as  strong  and  reliable  in  the  Southern  as  in  the 
Northern  States,  was  purchased  at  a  price  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  when  compared  with  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  acquisitioiL  The  great  prosperity  and 
high  ciyilization  which  are  due  to  the  commercial 
power  of  the  Constitution  have  been  a  vast  benefit 
to  both  races;  —  to  the  whites  by  the  superior  re- 
finement they  have  created,  and  to  the  blacks  by  the 
gradual  but  certain  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
The  social  strength  and  security  occasioned  by  con- 
stantly increasing  wealth,  combined  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
which  makes  every  State  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  of 
the  domestic  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  has  put  it 
in  the  power  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  negro 
to  deal  prudendy  and  wisely  with  their  gr^it  prob- 
lem, without  the  interference  of  those  who  could 
benefit  neither  race  by  their  intervention.  This,  in 
every  rational  view  of  the  subject,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  inade  emancipation  possible,  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible,  or  where  it  could 
have  been  obtained  only  through  tiie  horrors  of  both 
servile  and  civil  war.  It  has  enabled  local  authori- 
ties to  adapt  dianges  to  local  circumstances.  Its 
beneficent  infiuences  may  be  traced  in  the  laws  of 
the  States,  in  the  records  of  their  jurisprudence,  and 
in  the  advanced  and  advancing  condition  of  their 
public  sentiment ;  and  he  who  should  follow  those 
infiuences  in  all  tiieir  details,  and  count  the  sum  of 
what  it  has  effected  for  the  moral  and  physical  well^ 
being  of  the  subjected  race,  would  fij[id  cause  for  de- 
vout gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universa    Grieat 
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as  has  been  the  increase  of  slaves  m  the  United  States 
during  the  last  seventy  years,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition 
has  been  equsdly  great,  and  that  it  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  That  pros- 
perity has  enabled  individual  enterprise  and  benevo- 
lence to  plant  a  colony  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which,  after  centuries  of  discipline  and  education, 
may  yet  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  its  native  soil, 
as  civilized  and  Christian  men,  a  race  that  came  to 
us  as  heathens  and  barbarians. 

Surely,  then,  with  such  results  to  look  back  upon, 
with  such  hopes  in  the  future,  the  patriot  and  the 
Christian  can  have  no  real  cause  for  regret  or  com- 
plaint, that  in  a  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment, made  necessary  by  controlling  drcuioastances, 
the  imimportant  anomaly  should  be  found,  of  a  rep* 
resentatioir  of  men  without  political  tights  or  social 
privileges;  or  that  the  question  of  emancipation, 
either  for  the  mass  or  the  individual,  should  be  care- 
fully secured  to  local  authority;  or  even  that  the 
slave-trade  should  have  been  prosecuted  for  a  few 
years,  to  be  extinguished  by  America  first  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Report  of  the  Committer  of  Detail,  coxtinued.  —  The 
Remainino  Powers  of  Congress. — Restraints  upon  Con- 
gress  AND   T7PON   the    StATES. 

In  the  last  preceding  chapter,  the  reader  has  traced 
the  origin  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  powers,  and 
of  certain  restrictions  applied  to  them  in  the  progress 
of  those  great  compacts,  hy  means  of  which  they  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  We  have 
now  to  examine  some  other  qualifications  which 
were  annexed  to  those  powers  after  the  first  draft  of 
the  instrument  had  been  prepared  and  iiieported  by 
the  committee  of  detail. 

That  committee  had  presented  a  naked  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,^ 
with  a  certain  restriction  as  to  the  taxation  of  ex- 
ports, the  final  disposition  of  which  has  been  already 
described;  but  they  had  designated  no  particular 
objects  to  which  the  revenues  thus  derived  were  to 
be  applied.  The  general  clause  embracing  the  rev- 
enue powei  was  affirmed  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  16th  of  August,  leaving  the  exception 
of  exports  for  future  action.  At  a  subsequent  period 
we  find  the  words,  "  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 

1  Art.  VIL  §  1  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Constittitioii.    EDiot,  V.  878. 
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the  common  defence  and  goieral  wd&re  of  the  United 
States/'  added  to  the  clause  which  empowers  Con- 
gress  to  leyy  taxes  and  duties ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
important  inqmry,  how  and  with  what  purpose  they 
were  placed  there. 

While  the  powers  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
detail  were  under  consideration,  Mr.  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  introduced  several  topics  designed  to  supply 
omissions  in  their  report,  which  were  thereupon  re- 
ferred to  that  committee*  The  purpose  of  one  of  his 
suggestions  was  to  provide,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
funds  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  public  credit- 
ors should  not,  during  the  time  of  such  appropria- 
tion, be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Congress  should  be  restrained  from 
establishing  perpetual  revenues.  Another  of  his 
suggestions  contemplated  a  power  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  still  another  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  the  public  fiuth  when  once  pledged  to 
any  public  creditor.^  Immediately  after  this  refer- 
ence, Mr.  Butledge  moved  for  what  was  called  a 
grand  committee,'  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  the  State  debts; 
and  after  some  discussion  of  the  subject,  such  a  com- 
mittee was  raised,  and  Mr.  Eutledge's  motion  was  re- 
ferred to  them,  together  with  a  proposition  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mason  for  restraining  grants  of  perpetual 
revenue.^    Thus  it  appears  that  the  principal  subject 

1  August  18.    EUiot,  y.  440.  grand  oominittee  was   afterwards 

^  A  committee  of  one  member  referred  the  snlgect  of  the  militia, 

fiom  each  State.  See  infrcu 
*  EUiot,  v.  441.    To  the  same 
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invcdved  in  the  latter  refeience  was  the  propriety  of 
inserting  in  the  Constitution  a  specific  power  to  make 
special  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  debts  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  incurred 
during  the  late  war  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare;  and  not  to  make  a  dedaration  of 
the  general  purposes  for  which  revenues  were  to  be 
raised.  Both  committees,  however,  seemed  to  have 
been  charged  with  the  consideration  of  some  restramt 
on  the  revenue  power,  with  a  view  to  prevent  peiv 
petual  taxes  of  any  kind.  The  grand  committee  re- 
ported first,  presenting  the  following  special  provis- 
ion :  —  "  The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  powa:  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  have 
been  entered  into  by  Congress,  and  to  discharge,  as 
well  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  as  the  debts  in- 
curred by  the  several  States  during  the  late  war  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  ^  On  the 
following  day,  the  committee  of  detail  presented  a 
report,  recommending  that  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
already  adopted,  which  contained  the  grant  of  the 
revenue  power,  the  following  words  should  be  add- 
ed :  ^^for  payment  of  the  debts  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  United  States ;  provided  that  no  law  for  rais- 
ing any  branch  of  revenue,  except  what  may  be  spe- 
cially appropriated  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
debts  or  loans,  shall  continue  in  force  for  more  than 

years,"  ^ 

Two  distinct  propositions  were  thus  before  the 
Convention.     One  of  them  contemplated  a  qualifica- 

l  Augost  21.    Elliot,  y.  451.  9  August  22.    Bnd.  462. 
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turn  of  the  refvenue  power,  the  other  did  not  One 
was  to  give  authority  to  Congress  to  pay  the  revolu- 
tionary debt,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements  of  the  Con- 
federation; the  other  was  to  declare  that  revenues 
were  to  be  raised  and  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  debts  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
United  States,  limiting  all  revenue  laws,  excepting 
those  which  w&ce  to  appropriate  specific  funds  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  debts  or  loans,  to  a 
term  of  years.  When  these  propositions  came  to  be 
acted  upon,  that  reported  by  the  grand  committee 
was  modified  into  the  declaration  that  ^^all  debts 
contracted  and  ^igagements  entered  into,  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States,  under  this  Constitution, 
as  under  the  Confederation."  The  State  debts  were 
thus  left  out;  the  declaration  Vfas  prefixed,  as  an 
amendment,  to  the  clause  which  granted  the  rev- 
enue power,  and  was  thus  obviously  no  qualification 
of  that  power.^ 

But  it  was  thought  by  Mr.  Sherman,  that  the 
clause  for  laying  taxes  and  duties  ought  to  have  con- 
nected with  it  an  express  provision  for  the  paymait 
of  the  old  debts ;  and  he  accordingly  moved  to  add 
to  that  clause  the  words,  ^^  for  the  payment  of  said 
debts,  and  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  that  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  conmion  defence  and  general 
welfiue."     This  was  regarded  by  the  Convention  as 

i  See    tiie    proceedings    which      £niot,y.  462,  468,464, 471,  475- 
took  pbee,  August  22,  24,  ind  25.      477. 
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unnecessary,  and  was  ti[i^:efoTe  not  adopted.^  But 
the  provision  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
which  was  intended  as  a  qualification  of  the  revenne 
power,  by  declaring  the  objects  for  which  taxes  and 
duties  were  to  be  leried,  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon, 
and  on  the  31st  of  Ai^st,  this,  with  all  other  mat» 
ters  not  disposed  of,  was  referred  to  a  new  grand 
committee,  who,  on  the  4th  of  September,  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  revenue  clause,  which  made  it 
read  as  follows :  —  ^^  The  legislature  shall  have  pow- 
er to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex* 
cises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfere  of  the  United  States." 
This  amendment  Was  unanimously  adopted;'  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  revised,  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  the  declaration  which  made  the  debts 
and  engagements  of  the  Confederation  obligatory 
upon  the  new  Congress,  was  separated  from  the  con- 
text of  the  revenue  clause,  and  placed  by  itself  in 
the  siwtk  article. 

There  is  one  other  restraint  upon  the  revenue,  as 
well  as  upon  the  commercial  power,  the  history  of 
which  now  demands  our  inquiries.  But  in  order  to 
understand  it  correctly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  recurto  the  position  in  which  the  revenue 
and  commercial  powers  were  left  by  the  sectional 
compromises  described  in  the  last  chapter.      The 


1  Elliot,   y.   47B,   477.      Mr.  ntyof^  oU  c2e&to  of  the  United 

Madifloii  sa^rs,  ^  This  proporition,  as  States, 

being  nnnecesary,  was  disagreed  '  Ibid.  506, 507. 
to" ;  that  is,  unnecessary  as  a  seen- 
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struggle  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  concerning  the  lunitations  of  those  powers 
turned,  as  we  have  seen,  on  certain  restrictions  de- 
sired by  the  latter.  They  wished  to  have  exports 
excepted  out  of  the  revenue  power;  they  wished 
to  have  a  vote  of  two  thirds  made  necessary  to  the 
passage  of  any  commercial  regulation ;  and  three  of 
them  wished  to  have  the  slave-trade  excepted  from 
both  the  revenue  and  the  commercial  powers.  We 
have  seen  that  the  result  of  the  sectional  compro- 
mises was  to  leave  the  commercial  and  revenue 
powers  imlimited,  excepting  by  the  saving  in  re- 
lation to  the  slave-trade ;  that  they  left  the  revenue 
power  imlimited,  excepting  by  the  restriction  con- 
cerning exports  and  a  capitation  tax ;  and  that  the 
commercial  power  was  to  be  exercised,  like  other 
legislative  powers,  by  a  majority  in  Congress.  Gen- 
eral commercial  and  revenue  powers,  then,  without 
other  restrictions  thaii  these,  would  enable  Congress 
to  collect  their  revenues  where  they  should  see  fit, 
without  obliging  them  to  adopt  the  old  ports  of 
entry  of  the  States,  or  to  consider  the  place  where 
a  cargo  was  to  be  unladen.  They  might  have 
custom-houses  in  only  one  place  in  each  State, 
or  in  only  such  States  as  they  might  choose  to 
select,  and  might  thus  compel  vessels  bound  from 
or  to  all  the  other  States  to  clear  or  enter  at  those 
places.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional 
provision  which  would  require  them  to  establish 
custom-houses  at  the  old  ports  of  entry  af  the 
States,  withput  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  establish 
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other  ports  of  entry,  or  to  compel  vessels  to  receive 
on  board  revenue  officers  before  they  had  reached 
their  ports  of  destmation,  would  create  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  smuggling. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Maryland  felt  some 
apprehension  that  an  unrestricted  power  to  make 
commercial  and  fiscal  regulations  might  result  in 
compellmg  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Baltimore  to 
enter  or  clear  at  Norfolk,  or  some  other  port  in 
Yiigmisu  The  delegates  of  Maryland  accordingly 
introduced  a  proposition,  which  embraced  two  ideas; 
first,  that  Congress  shall  not  oblige  vessels,  domestic 
or  foreign,  to  enter  or  pay  duties  or  imposts  in  any 
other  State  than  in  that  to  which  they  may  be 
bound,  or  to  dear  from  any  other  State  than  that 
in  which  their  cargoes  may  be  laden ;  secondly, 
that  Congress  shall  not  induce  vessels  to  enter  or 
clear  in  one  State  in  preferraoe  to  another,  by  any 
privileges  or  immunities.^  This  proposition  became 
the  basis  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  ^^  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels 
bound  to,  or  from*  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."* 

It  was  while  this  subject  of  the  equal  operation 
of  the  commercial  and  revenue  powers  upon  the 
diJSerent  States  was  under  consideration^  that  the 

1  Elliot,  V.  478, 479.  on  the  propontioii  c/ihe  Maryland 

«  Co^tntkm,  Ait.  L  1 9.    See     delegUes.   Elliot,  Y.  478, 479, 485, 
the  prooeedingi  which  tock  place      502»  546. 
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further  provision  was  devised  and  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution,  which  requires  all  duties^ 
imposts,  ancl  excises  to  be  unifonn  thnwghout  the 
United  States.  This  clause,  in  the  final  revision 
of  the  instrument,  vras  annexed  to  the  pow»  of 
taxation.^ 

The  commercial  power,  besides  being  subjected 
to  the  restrictions  which  have  been  thus  described, 
was  extended  to  a  subject  not  embraced  in  it  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  detaiL  They  had 
included  in  it  ^commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States  "* ;  — meaning,  by  the 
•  former  term,  not  to  include  the  Indian  tribes  upon 
this  continent,  but  all  other  communities,  civilized 
and  barbarian,  foreign  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  system  which  had  always  prevailed 
in  the  rdations  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants 
with  the  Indians  of  America,  those  tribes  had  con- 
stantly been  regarded  as  distinct  and  independent 
political  communities,  retaining  their  original  rights; 
and  among  them  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
soil ;  subject  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  European 
nation  making  the  first  discovery  of  their  territory 
to  purchase  it  This  principle,  incorporated  into 
the  public  law  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and  prac- 
tised  by  general  consent  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
was  the  basis  of  all  the  relations  maintained  with 
the  Indian  tribes  by  the  imperial  government,  in 
the  time  of  our  colonial  state,  by  our  Kevolutionary 

1  Elliot,  y.  548.    Constitution,  Art  I.  §  8,  clause  1. 
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Congiess,  and  by  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
federation* It  recognized  the  Indian  tribes  as  na- 
tions, but  as  nations  peculiarly  situated,  inasmuch 
as  their  intercourse  and  their  power  to  dispose  of 
their  landed  possessions  were  restricted  to  the  first 
discoverers  of  their  territory.  This  peculiar  con- 
dition drew  after  it  two  consequences;  —  first,  that, 
as  they  w^re  distinct  nations,  they  could  not  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  the 
States,  or  of  the  United  States;  and  secondly,  that, 
as  their  intercourse  and  trade  were  subjected  to 
restraint,  that  restraint  would  be  most  appropriately 
exercised  by  the  federal  power.  So  general  was  the  , 
acquiescence  in  these  necessities  imposed  by  the 
principle  of  public  law  which  defined  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  thirteen  years  which  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  t^e  r^^ation  of  intercourse  with 
those  tribes  was  left  to  the  federal  authority.  It 
was  tacitly  assumed  by  the  Revolutionary  Congiess, 
and  it  was  expressly  conferred  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

The  proviskm  of  the  Confederation  on  this  sub- 
ject gave  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right 
and  power  ^^  of  r^^ulatii^  the  trade  and  managing 
all  affidrs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of 
the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any 
State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  inftinged  or  vio- 
lated." The  exception  of  such  Indians  as  were 
members  of  any  State,  referred  to  those  broken 
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members  of  tribes  who  had  lost  their  nationality, 
and  had  become  absorbed  as  individuals  into  the 
political  community  of  the  whites.  With  all  other 
Indians,  remaining  as  distinct  and  self-governing 
communities,  trade  and  intercourse  were  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  Congress ;  while  at  the  same  time 
each  State  retained  to  itsdf  the  regulation  of  its 
commei»;6  with  all  other  nations.  The  broad  dis- 
tibcthm  thus  early  estaUished,  and  thus  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Confederation,  betwe^i  commerce  vnth 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  commerce  vnth  ^^foreign  na- 
tions," explams  the  origin  and  introduction  of  a 
special  provision  for  the  former,  as  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

For  although  there  might  have  been  some  reason 
to  contend  that  commerce  vtdth  ^^ foreign  nations" — 
if  the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  had  not  ex- 
pressly embraced  the  Indian  tribes  —  would  have 
extended  to  those  tribes,  as  nations  foreign  to  the 
TMted  States,  yet  the  entire  history  of  the  country, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  intercourse  needful  for 
iheir  security,  made  it  eminently  expedient  that 
l^ere  should  be  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  Indian 
communities,  in  order  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  all  commerce  with  them  might  not  only 
be  as  ample  as  that  relating  to  foreign  nations,  but 
might  stand  upon  a  distinct  assertion  of  their  con- 
dition as  trihes.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Madison  intro- 
duced the  separate  proposition  '^to  regulate  affairs 
veith  the  Indians,  as  well  vnthin  as  veithout  the 
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limits  of  the  United  States  ** ;  ^  and  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred  gave  efBsct  to  it^  by  adding 
the  words,  *<  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  to  the  end ' 
of  the  danse  containing  the  grant  of  the  commercial 
power.^ 

The  remaining  powers  of  Congress  may  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  order  in  which'they  were  acted  upon 
by  the  Convention.  The  powers  to  establidii  a  uni- 
form role  of  naturalization,  to  coin  money  and 
i^rtdate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  weie 
adopted  without  discussion  ailnd  with  entire  una* 
nimity,  as  they  had  been  proposed  in  the  draft 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  detaiL  The  power 
to  establish  post-offices  was  extended  to  embrace 
post-roads.^ 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  borrowing 
money  and  emitting  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;  a  power  that  was  proposed  to  be  given  by 
the  committee  of  detail,  while  they  at  the  same  tin^ 
proposed  to  restrain  the  States  fix>m  emitting  bills  of 
credit  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  upon  what 
ground  it  was  supposed  to  be  proper  or  eiqpedient 
to  confer  a  power  of  emitting  bills  of  credit  on  the 
United  States,  and  to  prohibit  the  States  fix>m  doing 
the  same  thing.  That  the  same  thing  was  in  con- 
templation in  the  two  provisbns  reported  by  the 
committee,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  debates  and 
from  the  history  of  the  times.    The  object  of  the 

1  Elliot,  y.  489.  s  HAL  i84.    Journal,  Elliot,  I 

S  ItifSL  506,  607.  f45. 
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prohibition  on  the  States  was  to  prevent  the  issue 
and  circulation  of  paper  money ;  the  object  of  the 
proposed  grant  ctf  power  to  the  United  States  was 
to  enable  the  government  to  employ  a  paper  curw 
rency,  when  it  should  havp  occasicm  to  do  so.  But 
the  records  of  the  discussions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  do  not  disclose  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  ihe  supposition  that  a  paper  currency  could 
be  used  by  the  United  States  vrith  any  more  pro- 
priety or  safety  tiian  by  a  State.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  had  led  to  the  experiment  ci 
making  a  national  government  with  power  to  pre- 
vent such  abuses,  had  been  the  frauds  and  injustice 
perpetrated  by  the  States  in  their  issues  of  paper 
money;  and  there  was  at  this  very  time  a  loud  and 
general  outcry  against  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Bhode  Island,  who  had  kept  themselves  aloof  irom 
the  national  Convention,  for  tiie  express  purpose, 
among  others,  of  retaining  to  thanselves  the  power 
to  issue  such  a  currency. 

It  is  possible  that  the  phrase  ^^  emit  bilk  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  **  might  have  been  left  in 
the  Constitution,  without  any  other  danger  than  the 
hazards  of  a  doubtful  construction,  which  would  have 
confined  its  meaning  to  the  issuing  of  certificates  of 
debt  under  the  power  to  ^^  borrow  money."  But  tiiis 
was  not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  ^^  bills  of  credit'^ 
was  generally  received  throughout  the  country,  nor 
the  sense  intended  to  be  given  to  it  in  the  clause 
which  contained  the  prohibition  on  the  States.  The 
well-understood  meaning  of  the  term  had  reft^renoe 

TOL.  II.  42 
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to  paper  issues,  intended  to  circulate  as  currency, 
and  bearing  the  public  promise  to  pay  a  smn  of 
money  at  a  future  time,  whether  made  or  not  made 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  It  would  have 
been  of  no  avail,  therefore,  to  have  added  a  prohi- 
bition against  making  sudi  bills  a  legal  tender.  If 
a  power  to  issue  them  should  once  be  seen  in  the 
Constitution,  or  should  be  suspected  by  the  peo^ 
to  be  there,  wrapt  in  the  power  of  borrowing  money, 
the  instnUnent  would  array  against  itself  a  fbrmi- 
dable  and  probably  a  fittal  opposition.  It  was 
deemed  vmer,  therefore,  even  if  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies might  in  some  cases  make  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  useful,  to  withhold  it  altc^ther.  It 
was  accordingly  stricken  out,  by  a  voto  of  nine 
States  against  two,  and  the  authority  of  Congre^ 
was  thus  confined  to  borrowing  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  which  appears  to  have  heea 
intended  to  include  the  issuing  of  govamment  notes 
not  transferable  as  currency.^ 

The  clauses  which  authorize  Congress  to  consti- 
tute tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,'  and 
to  make  rules  as  to  captures  on  land  and  v?ater,' — 
the  latter  comprehending  the  grant  of  the  ^oitire 
prize  jurisdiction, — were  assented  to  without  dis- 
cussion.^ Then  came  the  consideration  of  the  crim- 
faial  jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  and  that  over  offences 


I  See  the  debate,  and  Mr.  Mad-  «  Conititdtion,  Art  L  {  S,  clwie 

ison'i  explanation  of  his  TOte,  £1-  9. 

Bot,  V.  434, 485,  and  the  note  on  '  Ibid.,  clause  11. 

ti»  latter  pi^e.  «£UioC,y,496. 
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against  the  law  of  nationflu  The  ccMiunittee  of  detail 
bad  authorised  CoagseBS  ^^to  declare  the  law  aijid 
puushment  of  piraciea  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas, .....  and  of  offisnces  against  the  law 
of  nations,"  The  expression  to  ^^  declare  the  law," 
9cc.  was  changed  to  the  words  ^^  define  and  punish," 
for  the  foUpwing  reason.  Piracy  is  an  offence  de- 
fined by  the  law  of  nations,  and  also  by  the  common 
law  of  England.  But  in  those  codes  a  single  crime 
only  is  designated  by  that  term.^  It  was  necessary 
that  Congress  should  have  the  pow^  to  declare 
whether  this  definition  was  to  be  adopted,  and  also 
to  determine  whether  any  other  crimes  should  con- 
stitute piracy.  In  the  same  way,  the  term  ^^  felony  " 
has  a  particular  meaning  in  the  common  law,  and 
it  had  in  the  laws  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  a  somewhat  various  meaning.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Congress  diould  have  the  power  to  adopt 
any  definition  of  this  term,  and  also  to  determine 
what  other  crimes  should  be  deemed  felonies.  So 
also  there  were  various  offences  known  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  generally  regarded  as  such  by  civ- 
ilized States.  But  before  Congress  could  have  pow- 
er to  punish  for  any  of  those  offences,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  they,  as  the  legislative  organ  of  the 
nation,  should  determine  and  make  known  what 
acts  were  to  be  r^;arded  as  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations;  and  that  the  power  to  do  this 
should  include  both  the  power  to  adopt  from  the 

1  That  b  to  say,  it  is  the  same     that  is  denominated  robbeiy  when 
crime,  committed  on  the  high  seas,     committed  on  the  land. 
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code  of  public  law  offences  already  defined  by  that 
code,  and  to  extend  the  definition  to  otha  acts. 
The  term  <^  declare  "  was  therefore  adopted  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  ascertaining  and  ciei^ing  oi  of- 
fences, which  were  to  be  treated  as  piracies  and  fd- 
onies  committed  on  the  h%h  seas,  and  as  ofiences 
against  the  law  df  nations.^ 

The  same  necessity  for  an  authority  to  prescribe 
a  previous  definition  of  the  crime  of  counta:feitfaig 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  have  been  felt;  and  it  was  probably 
intended  to  be  given  by  the  terms  ^  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of"  such  counterfeiting.* 

The  power  to  "declare"  vrsx  had  been  reported 
by  the  committee  as  a  power  to  "  make  "  war.  There 
was  a  very  general  acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of 
vesting  the  war  power  in  the  legidature  rather 
than  the  executive ;  but  the  former  expression  was 
substituted  in  place  of  the  latter,  in  order,  as  i% 
would  seem,  to  signify  that  the  legislature  alone 
were  to  determine  formally  the  state  of  war,  but 
that  the  executive  might  be  able  to  repel  sudden 
attacks.'  The  dause  which  enables  Congress  to 
grant  "  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal "  was  added 
to  the  war  power,  at  a  subsequent  period,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  to  whom  were  re- 

1  Madiwn,  Elliot,  Y.  436, 487.  reYisbn  of  the  Coostitation,  coon- 

s  In  the  clause  as  it  passed  the  terfeiting  was  placed  in  a  separate 

0<mTeiiti(m,theafieiieeofcoim<6r-  datve,  under  tiietaim**  to  provide 
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crimes  which  Congress  was  to  **  de-  Art.  I  §  8,  clauses  6, 10. 

fine*  and  "punish*;  but,  on  the  «  Elliot,  V. 488, 480. 
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isned  simdrfr  propositions  introduced  by  Charles 
Finckney,  of  which  this  was  one.^ 

In  addition  to  the  war  power,  which  would  seem 
to  involve  of  itself  the  authority  to  raise  all  the 
necessary  forces  required  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
war,  the  committee  of  detail  had  givai  the  separate 
power  "  to  raise  armies,"  which  the  Convention  en* 
laiged  by  adding  the  term  to  «^ support"^  This 
embraced  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and,  as 
the  clause  thus  amaaded  would  obviously  allow, 
such  armies  might  be  enlarged  to  any  extent  and 
continued  f(u*  any  tima  The  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  liberties  and  the  very  prejudices 
of  the  people,  reqwred  that  sojoie  check  should  be 
introduced,  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  this  power.  A 
limitation  of  the  number  of  troops  that  Congress 
might  keep  up  in  time  of  peace  was  proposed,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  all  the  States  as  inexpedient  and 
impracticable.^  Another  check,  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  itself 
was  to  be  found  in  an  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Mason, 
of  preventing  a  perpetual  revenue.^  The  application 
c^  this  principle  to  the  power  of  raising  and  support- 
ing armies  would  furnish  a  salutary  limitation,  by 
requiring  the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  to  pass 
frequently  under  the  review  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  without  embarrassing  the  exercise  of  the 
power  itself.  Accordingly,  the  clause  now  in  the 
Constitution,  which  restricts  the  appropriation  of 

1  Elliot,  Y.  440, 610,  511.  3  Hud.  448. 
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money  to  the  support  of  the  anny  to  a  term  not 
longer  than  two  years,  was  added  to  the  power  of 
raising  and  supporting  armies.^ 

Authority  " to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy"  was 
unanimously  agreed  as  the  most  convenient  definition 
of  the  power,  and  to  this  was  added,  fixMU  the  Articled 
of  Confederation,  the  power  "to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  nftval 
forces."* 

The  next  subject  which  required  consideraticm 
was  the  power  of  the  general  government  Over  the 
militia  of  the  States.  There  were  few  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  exceeding 
this  in  magnitude,  in  importance,  and  delicacy.  It 
involved  not  only  the  relations  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  States,  but 
the  question  whether  and  how  fkr  the  whole  effect^ 
ive  force  of  the  nation  could  be  employed  for  national 
purposes  and  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  oIk 
jects  of  national  concern.  The  mode  in  which  thu 
question  should  be  settled  would  determine,  in  a 
great  degree,  and  for  all  time,  whether  the  national 
power  was  to  depend,  for  the  discharge  of  its  various 
duties  in  peace  and  in  war,  upon  standing  armies,  or 
whether  it  could  also  employ  and  rely  upon  that 
great  reservation  of  force  that  exists  in  all  countries 
accustomed  to  enroll  and  train  their  private  citizens 
to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  American  Eevolution  had  displayed  nothing 

1  Elliot,  y.  510,  511     Constitn-         >  Elfiot,  V.  448. 
tion.  Art  !..§  8,  clause  12. 
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more  oonspkuoiisly  than  the  ^Etct,  tiiat,  while  the  mi- 
litia of  the  States  were  in  general  neither  deficient 
in  penKmal  courage,  nor  incapable  of  being  made  sol* 
diers,  they  were  ineffident  and  unreliable  as  troops. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  was,  that,  when 
called  into  the  field  in  the  sendee  of  the  federal  pow^ 
er,  the  different  corps  of  the  several  States  looked 
up  to  their  own  local  government  as  their  sovereign; 
and  being  amenable  to  no  law  but  that  of  their  own 
State,  they  were  frequently  indisposed  to  recognize 
any  other  authority.  But  a  &t  more  powerful  cause 
of  their  inefficiency  lay  in  the  fitct  that  they  were 
not  disciplined  or  organized  or  armed  upon  any  uni* 
form  system.  A  r^ment  of  militia  drawn  from 
New  Hampshire  was  a  very  diflferent  body  from  one 
drawn  from  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jer- 
sey, or  South  QuDlina.  The  ccmsequence  was,  that 
when  these  different  fi>roes  were  brought  to  act  to- 
gether, there  were  often  found  in  the  same  campaign, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  engagement,  portions  of 
them  in  a  very  respectable  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment,  and  others  in  no  state  of  discipline  or 
equipment  at  alL 

The  necessity,  therefore,  for  a  uniform  system  of 
disciplining  and  arming  the  militia  was  a  thing  well 
ascertained  and  understood,  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution.  But  the  control  of  this 
whole  subject  was  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  each 
State,  not  likely  to  be  surrendered  without  great 
jealousy  and  distrust;  and  one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  Convention  was  that 
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of  determining  how  far  and  for  what  purposes  the 
people  of  the  seyeral  States  should  be  asked  to  con- 
fer  upon  the  general  govemment  this  very  important 
part  of  their  political  sovereignty.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  clear ;  —  that,  if  the  general  govemmait 
was  to  be  chai^^ed  with  the  duty  of  undertaking  the 
common  defence  against  an  external  enemy,  or  of 
suppressing  insurrection,  or  of  protecting  the  repub- 
lican character  of  the  State  constitutions,  it  must 
either  mamtaih  at  all  times  a  regular  army  suitable 
for  any  such  emergency,  or  it  must  have  some  power 
to  employ  the  militia.  The  latter,  when  compared 
with  the  resource  of  standing  armies,  is,  as  was  said 
of  the  institution  of  chivalry,  "  the  cheap  defenoe  of 
nations  " ;  and  although  no  natiim  has  found,  or  will 
be  likely  to  find,  it  sufficient,  without  the  mainte- 
nance of  some  regular  troops^  the  nature  of  the  lib- 
erties inherent  in  the  construction  of  the  American 
governments,  and  the  whole  current  of  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people,  would  lead  them  to  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  that  might  restrain,  rather  than 
encourage,  the  growth  of  a  permanent  army.  So  &r, 
therefore,  it  seemed  manifest,  from  the  duties  which 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  govemment  of  the  Union, 
that  it  must  have  a  power  to  employ  the  militia  of 
the  States ;  and  this  would  of  necessity  draw  after  it, 
if  it  was  to  be  capable  of  a  beneficial  exercise,  the 
power  to  r^;ulate,  to  some  extent,  their  oi^^anization, 
armament,  and  discipline. 

But  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  prepared 
by  the  committee  of  detail,  contained  no  express 
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power  on  this  subject,  excepting  *'  to  call  forth  the 
aid  of  the  militia  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  enfprce  treaties,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions/'  *  Possibly  it  might  have  been 
contended,  after  the  Constitution  had  gone  into  op- 
eration, that  the  general  power  to  make  all  laws  ne» 
cessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of  the  powers 
specially  enumerated,  would  enable  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  of  the  force  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  employ,  since  the  authority  to  employ 
would  seem  to  involve  the  fight  to  have  the  force 
kept  in  a  fit  s<»te  to  be  employed.  But  this  would 
have  been  a  remote  implication  of  power,  too  hazard- 
ous to  be  trusted ;  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  of  the  statesmen  com- 
posing the  Convention,  who,  though  he  never  signed 
the  Constitution,  exercised  a  great  and  salutary  influ- 
ence in  its  preparation,  —  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  — 
that  an  express  and  unequivocal  power  of  regulating 
the  militia  must  be  conferred.  He  stated  the  obvi- 
ous truth,  that,  if  the  disciplining  of  the  militia  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  they  never  would 
concur  in  any  one  system;  and  as  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  power  over 
the  whole,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  placing  a  part  of  the  militia  under  the  control  of 
the  general  government,  as  a  select  force.*  But  he, 
as  well  as  others,  became  satisfied  that  this  plan  would 
not  produce  a  uniformity  of  discipline  throughout 

1  Art.  VH  §  1  of  tlie  first  draft.         »  Ibid.  440- 
Elliot,  V.  879. 
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the  entire  mass  of  the  militia.  The  qnestion,  there* 
fore,  resolved  itself  practically  into  this,  —  what 
should  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contrcd  to  be 
given  to  the  general  government,  assuming  that  its 
control  was  to  be  applicable  to  the  entire  militia  of 
the  several  States.  This  important  question,  involved 
in  several  distinct  propositions,  was  referred  to  a 
grand  committee  of  the  States.^  It  was  by  them  that 
the  plan  was  digested  and  arranged  by  which  Con- 
gress now  has  the  power  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  mUitia,  and  for  govern* 
ing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress;  * —  a  provision  that  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  States.  The  clause  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  was  also  adopted, 
by  which  Congress  is  enabled  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.^ 

The  next  subject  in  the  order  of  the  report  made 
by  the  committee  of  detail  was  that  g^sneral  clause 
now  foimd  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  the 
express  powers  of  Congress,  which  authorizes  them 
"  to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depait* 

1  August  18.    EUiot,  V.  445.  »  Art  I.  §  8,  cl.  15. 

8  Constitution,  Art  I.  §  8,  d.  IB*     IKd.  p.  467. 
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ment  or  officer  thereof."  ^  Nothing  occurred  in  the 
proceedings  on  this  provision  which  throws  any  par- 
ticular light  upon  its  meaning,  excepting  a  proposi- 
tion to  include  in  it,  expressly,  the  power  to  "  estab- 
lish all  offices "  necessary  to  execute  the  poxt^et^  of 
the  Constitution ;  an  addition  which  waj3  not  made, 
because  it  was  considered  to  be  already  implied  in 
the  terms  of  the  -clause.* 

Th6  subjects  of  patents  for  useful  inventions  and 
of  copyrights  of  authors  appear  to  have  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney.  They  gave  rise 
to  no  discussion  in  the  Conventioii,  but  were  consid- 
ered in  a  grand  committee,  with  other  matters,  and 
there  is  no  account  of  the  views  M^iich  they  took  of 
this  interesting  branch  of  the  powers  of  Congress. 
We  know,  however,  historically,  that  these  were 
powers  not  only  possessed  by  all  the  Stateii,  but  ex- 
ercised by  some  of  them,  before  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  formed.  Some  of  the  States 
had  general  copyright  laws,  not  unlike  those  which 
have  since  been  enacted  by  Congress;^  but  patents 
for  useftd  inventions  were  granted  by  special  acts  of 
legislation  in  each  case.  When  the  power  to  legis- 
late on  these  subjects  was  surrendered  by  the  States 
to  the  general  government,  it  was  surrendered  as  a 
power  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  mental  labor.  This 
was  the  view  of  it  taken  in  the  previous  legislation 

1  Consdtutkm,  Art.  I.  §  8,  cl.  18.      setts  and  Connecticut,  &c.  cited 
»  Elliot,  V.  447.  in  Curtis  on  Copyright,  pp.  77,  78, 

3  See  the  ststutes  of  Massachu-      79. 
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of  the  States,  by  which  the  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  must  of  course,  to  a  large  extent,  be  con- 
strued. , 

Such  are  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  which 
are  to  be  exercised  withm  thie  States  themselves ;  — 
and  it  is  at  once  obvious,  that  they  constitute  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  authority.  The  question  arises, 
then,  whether  that  authority  is  anywhere  full  and 
complete,  embracing  all  the  powers  of  government 
and  extending  to  all  the  objects  of  which  it  can  take 
cognizance.  It  has  already  been  seen,  that,  when 
provision  was  made  for  the  future  acquisition  of  a 
seat  of  government,  exclusive  legislation  over  the 
district  that  might  be  acquired  for  that  purpose  was 
conferred  upon  Congress.^  In  the  same  clause,  the 
like  authority  was  given  over  all  places  that  might 
be  purchased,  with  the  consent  of  any  State  legisla- 
ture, for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.^  All  the 
other  places  to  which  the  authority  of  the  Unitect 
States  can  extend  are  included  under  the  term  "  ter- 
ritories," which  are  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdio- 
tion  of  any  State.  As  this  is  a  subject  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  power  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union,  we  are  now  to  consider  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  authority  given  to  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose. 

In  ^examining  the  powers  of  Congress  contained  in 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  reader  will  not 
find  any  power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union ; 

1  Atite,  Chap.  IX.  »  Elliot,  V.  510,  511,  512. 
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and  while  he  will  find  there  the  £ull  legislative  au- 
thority to  govern  the  District  of  Columbia  and  certain 
other  places  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  particu- 
lar purposes,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  he  will 
find  no  such  authority  there  conferred  in  relation  to 
the  territory  which  had  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  by  the  cession  of  certain  of  the  States 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. If  this  power  of  legislation  exists  as  to 
the  territories,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  another  con- 
nection ;  and  although  it  is  not  the  special  province 
of  this  work  to  discuss  questions  of  construction,  it  is 
proper  here  to  state  the  history  of  those  portions  of 
the  Constitution  which  relate  to  this  branch  of  the 
authority  of  Congress. ' 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
of  its  relations  to  the  Union,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  federal  Congress  had  dealt  with  it  down 
to  the  time  when  the  national  Convention  was  as- 
sembled.' From  the  sources  there  referred  to,  and 
fix)m  others  to  which  reference  will  now  be  made,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  what  had  been 
done  or  attempted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration. 

It  appears  that  during  the  preparation  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  an  efibrt  was  made  to  in- 
clude in  them  a  grant  of  express  power  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  existing  States,  and  to  lay  out  tl^e 

1  Ante,  Vol  I  Book  m.  ch.  5,  p.  291  et  $eq. 
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territory  beyond  the  boundarieB  that  were  to  be 
thus  ascertained  mto  new  States.  This  effort  to- 
tally Mled.  It  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  land  beyond  the  rightful  boundaries  of  the  old 
States  was  already,, or  would  by  the  proposed  grant 
of  power  to  ascertain  those  boundaries  become^  the 
common  property  of  the  UnioiL  But  the  States, 
which  then  claimed  an  unoertain  extension  west- 
ward from  their  actual  settlements,  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  an  admission,  or  such  a  grant;  and 
accordingly  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
were  issued  in  1777  and  took  effect  in  1781,  ocwa- 
tained  no  express  power  to  deal  with  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  no  provision  which 
could  safely  be  construed  into  a  power  to  form  and 
admit  new  States  out  of  then  unoccupied  lands  any- 
where upon  the  continent  Still,  the  Articles  were 
successively  ratified  by  some  of  the  States,  and  finally 
became  established,  in  the  express  contemplation  that 
the  United  States  should  be  made  the  proprietor  of 
such  lands,  by  the  cession  of  the  States  which  claimed 
to  hold  them.  In  order  to  procure  such  cessions,  as 
the  means  of  inducing  a  unanimous  accession  to  the 
confederacy,  the  Congress  in  1780  passed  a  resolve, 
in  which  they  promised  to  dispose  of  the  lands  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  to  settle 
and  form  them  into  distinct  republican  States,  and 
to  admit  such  States  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  its  present  members.*  The  great  ces- 
sion by  Virginia,  made  in  1784,  was  immediately 

1  Besohre  of  Octoher  10, 17$0.    Joarnals,  VI.  925. 
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IbUowed  by  anotlier.  resolve^  for  the  r^^ulatiou  of  the 
territory  thus  aequirecL^ 

This  resolve,  as  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, embraced  a  plan  for  the  oxganization  of  tempo- 
rary governments  in  certain  States  which  it  under- 
took to  desoribe  and  lay  out  in  the  Western  territory, 
and  for  the  admission  of  those  States  into  the  Union. 
In  one  particular,  also,  it  undertook,  as  it  was  first 
reported,  to  regulate  die  personal  rights  or  rdations 
of  the  settlers,  by  providing  that,  afiter  the  year  1800, 
slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude  except  for  crime, 
should  not  exist  in  any  of  the  States  to  be  formed  in 
the  territory.  But  this  clause  was  stricken  out  be- 
fore the  resolve  vnts  passed,  and  its  removal  left  the 
measure  a  mere  provision  for  the  political  organiza^ 
tion  of  temporary  and  pennanent  gbvenunents  of 
States,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  States  into  the 
Union^  So  far  as  personal  rights  or  relations  were 
involved  in  it,  the  settlers  were  authorized  to  adopt, 
for  a  temporary  government,  ihe  constitution  and 
laws  of  any  one  of  the  originid  States,  but  the  laws 
were  to  be  subject  to  idteration  by  thdr  ordinary 
l^islature.  The  conditions  of  their  admission  into 
the  Union  referred  solely  to  their  political  relations 
to  ihe  United  States,  or  to  the  rights  of  the  latter  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  ungranted  lands. 

In  about  a  year  from  the  passage  of  this  measure 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  after  he  had  gone 
on  his  mission  to  France,  an  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
King  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  immediate  and 

1  Besdye  of  April  28, 1784.    Jounab,  IX.  153. 
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perpetual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  States  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Jefferson'^  resolve.  Mr,  King's  prop- 
osition was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  ever  acted  upon.^  The  cessions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  followed,  in  1785 
and  1786.  Within  two  years  from  this  period,  such 
had  been  the  rapidity  of  emigration  and  settlement, 
and  so  inconvenient  had  become  the  plan  of  1784, 
that  Congress  felt  obliged  to  legislate  anew  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and 
proceeded  to  frame  and  adopt  the  Ordinance  of  July 
13,  1787.  This  instrument  not  only  undertook  to 
make  political  organizations,  and  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  but  it  also 
dealt  directly  with  the  rights  of  individuals.  Its  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  the  territory  is  well  known 
as  one  of  its  fundamental  articles,  not .  subject  to  al- 
teration by  the  people  of  the  territory,  or  their  l^is- 
lature.* 

The  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  admission 
of  new  States  was  not  only  denied  at  the  time,  but 
.  its  alleged  want  of  such  power  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  were  said  to  require  a  revision  of 
the  federal  system.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  on  the  rights  or  condition  of  per- 
sons attracted  particular  attention ;  nor  do  we  know, 
from  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us,  that  the 
clause  relating  to  slavery  was  stricken  from  Mr.  Jef- 

1  March  16, 1785.   Joumak,  X.      of  the  Oidmance  of  1787,  in  the] 
79.    See  ante.  Yd.  I.  p.  299.  Appendix  to  this  volume.  y 

(3  See  the  note  on  the  sathordiip 
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ferson's  resolve  in  1784,  upon  the  special  ground  of 
a  want  of  constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  such  a 
question.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  has  himself  informed 
us,  that  a  majority  of  the  States  in  Congress  would 
not  consent  to  construe  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
as  if  they  had  reserved  to  nine  States  in  Congress 
power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union  from  the 
territorial  possessions  of  thq  United  States ;  and  that 
they  so  shaped  his  measure,  as  to  leave  the  question 
of  power  and  the  rule  for  voting  to  be  determined 
when  a  new  State  formed  in  the  territory  should  ap- 
ply for  admission.^  It  seems,  also,  that  although  the 
power  to  frame  territorial  governments,  to  organize 
States  and  admit  them  into  the  Union,  was  assumed 
in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation never  acted  upon  the  power  so  far  as  to 
admit  a  State.*  Finally,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, in  the  Federalist,  that  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  Ordinance  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
including  the  sale  of  lands,  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernments, and  the  prescribing  of  conditions  of  admib^ 
sion  into  the  CJnion,  had  been  done  "without  the 
least  color  of  constitutional  authority";^  —  an  asser- 
tion which,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  shows  that 
the  power  of  legislation  was  by  some  persons  stren- 
uously denied.** 

1  ArUet  Cbxp,  IV.  p.  77,  note.  Jeflfenon,  ante,  p.  77,  also  shows 
9  See  the  proceedings  concern-  that  strong  doubts  were  felt  in  Con- 
ing Kentucky,  in  1 788.  Jonmali,  gress,  in  1 784,  respecting  their  pow- 
Xni.  16,  82,  51,  52,  55.  er  to  admit  new  States  formed  out 
3  The  Federalist,  Na  88.  of  unoccupied  territoiy.  Indeed, 
^  The  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  upon 
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With  regard  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  under  the 
Confederation,  to  erect  new  States  in  the  Northwest- 
em  Territory,  and  to  admit  than  into  the  Union,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  this.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  which  can  he  said  to  confer 
such  a  power ;  and,  in  fact,  when  the  Articles  were 
framed,  the  Union,  although  it  then  existed  by  an 
imperfect  bond,  not  only  possessed  no  such  territory, 
but  it  did  not  then  appear  likely  to  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  lands,  claimed  by  certain  of  the  States  as 
the  successors  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britaixi,  and 
lying  within  what  they  regarded  as  their  original 
chartered  limits.  The  refusal  of  those  States  to  al- 
low the  United  States  to  determine  their  boundaries, 
made  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  over  a  public  domain.  But  in  the  interred 
between  the  preparation  of  the  Articles  and  their 
final  ratification,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Union.  It  was  found  that  certain  of 
the  smaller  States  would  not  become  parties  to  the 
Confederation,  if  the  great  States  were  to  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  cede  to  the  Union  their  claims  to  the 
unoccupied  Western  lands;  and  although  the  States 
which  thus  held  themselves  back,  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  ratification  of  the  Articles,  finally  adopted 
them,  before  the  cessions  of  Western  territory  were 

Mr.  Jefiaxson's  jneafoxe  cf  Apd  gates.     See  Journak,  IX.  138- 

23,  1764,  allow  tint  the  powenof  IhB.    The  State  of  Soaih  Caro- 

OoBgreaioy^  the  territory  that  had  Ufta  voted  agifaist  the  retolTe  on 

been  acquired  under  die  ceaBon  its  final  passage,  and  after  it  had 

of  Yiiginia  vera  very  Tarioufllj  been  modified  to  meet  aome  of  the 

r^^arded  hy  the   different  deb-  otjectioiis  vaised. 
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made,  they  did  so  upon  the  most  solemn  assertion 
that  they  expected  and  confided  in  a^  future  relin* 
quishment  of  their  claims  by  the  other  States.  Those 
just  expectations  were  fulfilled  By  the  acts  of  cea^ 
sion,  and  by  the  proceedings  of  Congress  which  in-* 
vited  them,  the  United  States  not  only  became  the 
proprietors  of  a  great  pubUo  domain,  but  they  re* 
oeived  that  domain  upon  the  express  trust  that  its 
lands  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit, 
and  that  the  country  sftiould  be  settled  and  formed 
into  republican  States,  and  tbat  those  States  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  these  conveyances, 
made  and  accepted  upon  these  trusts,  there  was  a 
uxianimous  acquiescence  by  the  States. 

While,  there&re,  in  the  formal  instrument  imder 
which  the  Congress  was  organized,  and  by  which  the 
United  States  became  a  corporate  body,  there  was  no 
article  which  looked  to  Ihe  admission  of  new  States 
into  that  body,  formed  out  of  territory  thus  acquired, 
and  no  power  was  conferred  to  dispose  of  such  lands 
or  govern  such  territory,  there  were,  outside  of  that 
instrument,  and  closely  collateral  to  it,  certain  great 
compacts  between  the  States,  arising  out  of  deeds  of 
cession  and  the  formal  guaranties  by  which  those 
cessions  had  been  invited,  and  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  which  proceeded  as  if  there  were  a 
competent  authority  in  the  United  States  in  Con* 
gress  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  the  States  con- 
templated, ^d  for  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  was  no  such  au- 
thority.   It  was  to  be  gathered,  if  at  all,  from  public 
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acts  and  general  acquiescence,  and  could  not  be 
found  in  the  instrument  that  formed  the  charter  and 
established  the  powers  of  the  Congress.  It  was  an 
authority,  therefore,  liable  to  be  doubted  and  denied ; 
it  was  one  for  the  exercifie  of  which  the  Congress 
was  neither  well  fitted  nor  well  situated  ;  and  it  was 
moreover  so  delicate,  so  extensive,  and  so  different 
from  all  the  other  powers  and  duties  of  the  govem- 
^  ment,  as  to  makg  it  eminently  necessary  to  have  it 
expressly  stated  and  conferred  in  the  instrument  un- 
der which  all  the  other  functions  of  the  government 
were  to  be  exercised.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution ;  and  as  we  are  to  look 
for  the  germ  of  every  power  embraced  in  that  instru- 


1  I  thitik  we  are  to  understand  Tided  into  States,  and  tliat  those 

Mr.  Madison's  assertion  in  the  Fed-  States  should  be  admitted  into  te 

eralist,  —  that  what  had  been  done  Union.    So  that  Mr.  Madiaon  was 

by  Congress  in  relation  to  the  North-  a  party   to  the   arrangement  by 

western  Territory  was  without  con-  which  Congress  undertook  to  hold 

stitntional   authority,  —  to  mean,  out  these  promises  to  the  States, 

that  it  had  been  done  without  the  (Journals  of  Congress  for  Septem- 

authority  of  any  proper  constitu-  ber  18,   1783,  VIII.    865-359.) 

tkmal   provision.      Mr.    Madison  But  he  was  not  a  member  of  Con- 

himself,  being  a  member  of  Con-  gress  in  1 784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson's 

gress  in  1 783,  voted  for  the  aceep-  measure  was  adopted ;  and  although 

tance  of  a  report,  by  the  adoption  he  was  a  member  in  1787,  when  the 

of  which  Congress  settled  the  con-  Ordinance  was  adopted,  he  was  at 

didons  on  which    the  cession  of  that  time  in  attendance  upon  the 

Virginia  was  to  be  recaved  by  the  national  Convention,    and  oonse- 

United  States.      These  conditions  quendy  never  voted  upon  the  Ordi- 

embraced  the  whole  of  the  three  nance.     His  participation  in  the 

fundamental  points,  that  the  tern-  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  by 

tory  should  be  held  and  disposed  which  the   necessary  power  was 

of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  created,  shows  his  sense  of  its  ne- 
United  States,  that  it  should  be  di-  '  cessity. 
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ment  in  some  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  the  course  of  its  preparation,  it  is  important 
at  once  to  resort  to  tlie  first  suggestion  of  any  author- 
ity over  these  subjects.  In  doing  so,  we  are  to  re- 
member that  the  United  States  had  accepted  cessions 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  impressed  with  two 
distinct  trusts :  first,  that  the  country  should  be  set- 
tled and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  secondly,  that 
the  lands  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  ben- 
efit of  all  the  States  J 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  plan  of  government 
presented  by  Governor  Bandolph  at  the  opening  of 
the  Convention,  a  resolution  declaring  "  that  provis- 
ion ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  States 
lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government 
and  territory  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a 
number  of  voices  in  the  national  legislature  less  than 
tile  whole.'**  This  resolution  remained  the  same  in 
phraseology  and  in  purpose  through  all  the  stages 
to  which  the  several  propositions  that  formed  the 
outline  of  the  new  government  were  subjected,  down 
to  the  time  when  they  were  sent  to  the  committee  of 
detail  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Constitution 
drawn  out.     Looking  to  the  manifest  want  of  power. 

1  See  especiaUy  the  cemon  by  Journals,  XI.  221.    Abo  the  re- 

Vhpnia,  of  March  1, 1784.    Jour-  solve  of  Congress  passed,  in  antici- 

nals  of  Congress,  IX.  67.     Cession  pation  of  these  cessions,  October 

r  by  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1785.  10,  1780.    Journals,  VI.  825. 

Journals,  X.    128.       Cession  by  >  Besdotion  10.    Madison,  £1- 

Connecticiit,  September  18,  1786.  liot,  V.  128. 
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in  the  Confederation  to  admit  new  States  into  the 
Union ;  to  the  probability  that  Vermont,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  (then  called  Franklin),  and  Maine, — 
none  of  which  were  embraced  in  any  cessions  that 
had  then  been  made  to  the  United  States,  —  might 
become  separate  States ;  and  to  the  prospective  legis- 
lation of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  States  that  were  to  be  formed  in  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  Union ;  —  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  w^  to  supply  a  power  to  admit 
new  States,  whether  formed  from  the  territory  of  one 
of  the  existing  States,  or  from  territory  that  had  be* 
come  the  exclusive  property  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  contained,  however,  no  positive  re- 
striction, which  would  require  the  assent  of  any  ex- 
isting State  to  the  separation  of  a  part  of  its  territory; 
but  as  the  States  to  be  admitted,  were  to  be  those 
"  lawftilly  arising,"  it  is  apparent  that  thie  original 
intention  was  that  no  present  State  should  be  dis- 
membered without  its  consent  But  in  order  to 
make  this  the  more  certain,  Ihe  committee  of  detail, 
in  the  article  in  which  they  carried  out  the  resolu- 
tion, gave  effect  to  its  provisions  in  these  words :  — 
"  New  States  lawfully  constituted  or  established  with- 
•in  the  limits  6f  the  United  States  may  be  admitted, 
by  the  legislature,  into  this  government ;  but  to  sugh 
admission  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  house  shall  be  necessary.  If  a  new 
State  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  pres- 
ent States,  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  such 
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States  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its  admission.  If 
the  admission  be  consented  to,  the  new  States  shall 
be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original 
States.  But  the  legislature  may  make  conditions 
with  the  new  States  concerning  the  public  debt  which 
shall  be  then  subsisting."  * 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  therefore, 
there  was  contained  a  qualified  power  to  admit  new 
States,  whether  arising  within  the  limits  of  any  of 
the  old  States,  or  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  this  proposition  there  was  a  great 
omission;  for  although  the  States  to  be  admitted  were 
to  be  those  lawfully  arising,  and  such  a  State  might 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  an  existing  State  by 
the  legislative  power  of  the  latter,  yet  it  was  not  as- 
certained how  a  State  was  "  lawfully  to  arise  ^  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Nor  was  there,  at 
present,  any  provision  introduced  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  which  Congress  could  dispose  of  the  soil  of 
the  national  domain.  These  as  well  as  other  omis- 
sions at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Madison^ 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the  opinion  that  the  en- 
tire legislation  of  the  old  Congress  in  reference  to 
the  Northwestern  Territory  was  without  constitution- 
al authority.  Before  the  article  which  embraced  the 
admission  of  new  States  was  reached,  he  moved  the 
following  among  other  powers :  *  "to  dispose  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States";  and  "to 
institute  temporary  governments  for  new  States  aris- 

1  Art  XVIL  of  the  draft  pre-         •  August  18.    Elliot,  Vol.  V.  p. 
pared  by  the  committee  of  detail.      439. 
Elliot,  V.  881. 
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ing  therein."  These  propositions  were  referred  to 
the  coBtimittee  of  detail,  but  before  any  action  upon 
them,  the  article  previously  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee was  reached  and  taken  up,  and  there  ensued 
upon  it  a  course  of  proceeding  which  resulted  in  the 
provisions  that  now  stand  in  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.^ 

The  first  alteration  made  in  the  article  reported 
by  the  committee  was  to  strike  out  the  clause  which 
declared  that  the  neV  States*  should  be  admitted  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  old  ones.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  change  was,  that  the  legislature  ought 
not  to  be  tied  down  to  such  an  admission,  as  it  might 
throw  the  balance  of  power  into  the  Western  States,* 
The  next  modification  was  to  strike  out  the  clause 
which  required  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  for  the  admission  of  a  State.^  This  left  the 
proposed  article  a  mere  grant  of  power  to  admit  new 
States,  requiring  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  any 
State  that  might  be  dismembered,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  An  earnest  effort  was  then  made, 
by  some  of  the  members  firom  the  smaller  States,  to 
remove  this  restriction,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England, 
had  become  the  proprietor  of  the  crown  lands  which 
were  situated  within  the  limits  claimed  by  some  of 
the  States  that  would  be  likely  to  be  divided ;  and  it 
was  urged,  that  to  require  the  consent  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  to  the  separation  of 

I  August  29.     Elliot,  Y.  492  -         9  Ibid.  492, 493. 
497.  3  Ibid.  49S. 
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their  Weslem  settlements,  might  give  those  States  an 
improper  control  over  the  title  of  the  United  States 
to  the  vacant  lands  lying  within  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  those  States,  and  would  enable  them  to 
retain  the  jurisdiction  unjustly,  against  the  wish  of 
the  settlers.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  States  re* 
fused  to  cooQcede  a  power  to  dismember  a  State,  with- 
out its  consent,  by  taking  away  even  its  claims  to 
jurisdiction.  It  was  considered  by  them^  that  as  to 
municipal  jurisdiction  over  settlements  already  made 
within  limits  claimed  by  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  interfere, 
without  t^e  joint  consent  of  the  settlers  and  the 
State  exercising  such  jurisdiction ;  that  if  the  title 
to  lands  unoccupied  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  lying  with- 
in the  originally  chartered  limits  of  any  of  the  States, 
was  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  United  States, 
that  controversy  would  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
judicial  power,  as  one  between  aiState  and  the  United 
Stat»,  or  it  might  be  terminated  by  a  voluntary  ces- 
sion of  the  State  claim  to  the  Union.^ 

The  next  step  taken  in  the  settlement  of  this  sub- 
ject was  to  provide  for  the  case  of  Vermont,  which 
was  then  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  sovereign- 
ty, although  it  was  within  the  asserted  limits  of  New 
York.  It  was  thought  proper,  in  this  particular 
case,  not  to  make  the  State  of  Vermont,  already 

1  See  the  rote  on  a  proportion  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of 

moved  by  Mr.  Carroll  far  a  recom-  peace.  New  Jersey,  Ddaware,  and 

mitment  for  the  purpose  of  assert-  Maryland  alone  Toted  for  the  re- 

ing  in  the  Constitution  the  right  of  commitment  Elliot,  Y.  498, 494. 
the  United  States  to  the  lands  ceded 

TOL.  II.  45 
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formed,  dependent  for  her  admission  into  the  Union 
on  the  consent  of  New  York.  For  this  reason,  the 
words  "  hereafter  formed  "  ware  inserted  in  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideration,  and  the  word  ^^jurisdic- 
tion *'  was  substituted  for  ^^  limits."  ^  Thus  modified, 
the  article  stood  as  follows :  — 

^  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  le^lature 
into  the  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  hereafter 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  present  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State,  as  well  as  of  the  general  legis- 
lature." 

This  provision  was  quite  unsatisfiK^ry  to  the  mi- 
nority. They  wished  to  have  the  Constitution  assert 
a  distmct  power  in  Congress  to  erect  new  States 
within,  as  well  as  without,  the  territory  claimed  by 
any  of  the  States,  and  to  admit  such  Hew  States  into 
the  Union ;  and  they  also  wished  for  a  saving  clause 
to  protect  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  vacant 
laijids  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Luther  Martin 
accordingly  moved  a  substitute  article,  embradng 
these  two  objecte,  but  it  was  rejected.*  A  clause 
was  then  added  to  the  article  pending,  which  de- 
clared that  no  State  should  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  States  concaned,  as  well  as 
the  consent  of  Congress.  This  completed  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  now  the  first  clause  of  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.' 

1  Elliot,  v.  490.  3  When   the   Coofdtii^OQ  wtt 

9  Ibid.  496.    New  Jersey,  Dela-     finally  i^vised,  the  word  '^hereal^ 

ware,  and  Maryland,  ay.  ter"  wai  leftoot  of  the  fint  clause 
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Mr.  Carroll  thereupon  renewed  the  effort  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  saving  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  vacant  lands;  and  after  some  modification,  he 
finally  submitted  it  in  these  words:  "Nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  individual 
States,  to  the  Western  territory ;  but  all  such  claims 
shall  be  examined  into,  and  decided  upon,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  Before  any 
vote  was  taken  upon  this  proposition,  however,  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  moved  to  postpone  it,  and  brought 
forward  as  a  substitute  the  very  provision  which  now 
forms  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  of  artip 
cle  fourth,  which  he  presented  as  follows:  "  The  legis- 
lature shall  have  power  to  dispose  of^  and  make  aU 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  contained  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims,  either  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  particular  State."  This  pro- 
vision was  adopted,  without  any  other  dissenting  vote 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland^ 

The  purpose  of  this  provision,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution^ 
must  be  gathered  from  the  wnole  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  it,  and  from  the  surround- 
ing fects,  which  exhibit  what  was  then,  and  what 

of  tbe  third  seetioQ  of  article  fourth,  within  Ihe  *^jun$dictimif''  ahhongh 

apparently  because  the  phraseology  it  was  within  the  asserted  UmkSf  of 

d  the  clause  was  soffident,  without  the  State  of  New  York, 

it,  to  save  the  case  of  Vermont,  ^  Elliot,  V.  496, 497. 
which  was  r^arded  as  not  being 
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was  afterwards  likely  to  become,  the  situadou  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory and  the  admission  of  new  States.  There  were, 
then,  at  the  time  when  this  provision  was  made,  four 
classes  of  cases  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Conv^i- 
tion.  The  first  consisted  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
torry,  in  which  the  title  to  the  soil  and  the  political 
jurisdiction  were  already  vested  in  the  United  States. 
The  second  embraced  the  case  of  Vermont,  which 
was  then  exercising  an  independent  jurisdiction  ad- 
versely to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  case  of 
Kentucky,  then  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia ;  in  both  of  which  the  United  States  neither 
claimed  nor  sought  to  acquire  either  the  title  to  the 
vacant  lands  or  the  rights  of  political  sovereignty, 
but  which  would  both  require  to  be  received  as  new 
and  separate  States,  the  former  without  the  consent 
of  New  York,  the  latter  with  the  consent  of  Virginia. 
The  third  class  comprehended  the  cessions  which  the 
United  States  in  Congress  were  then  endeavoring  to 
obtain  from  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  in  which  were  afterwards 
established  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.^      These  cessions,  as  it  then  appeared, 

1  The  cession  by  South  Carolina  9  - 10, 1 787,  twenty  days  before  the 

of  all  its  ^^  right,  title,  interest,  ju*  territorial  clause  was  finally  settled 

risdiction,  and  daim  *  to  the  '*  ter-  in  the  Convention,  which  took  place 

nUxry  or  tract  of  conntiy"  lying,  August  SO.    (Journals  of  the  Old 

within  certain  northern  and  south-  Congress,  XU.  129-139.    Madt- 

cm  limits,  between   the  western  son,  £lliot,Y.  494-497.)     On  the 

boundary  of  that  State  and  the  20th  of  October  of  the  same  year, 

river  Miflsissippi,  was  in  &ct  made  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution 

and  accepted  in  Congress,  August  urging  the  States  of  North  Can^ina 
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might  or  might  not  all  he  made.  If  made,  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  the  nnocoitpied  lands  would 
be  complete,  resting  both  upon  the  cessions  and  up- 
on the  treaty  of  peace  with  England ;  and  the  politr 
ical  jurisdiction  over  the  existing  settlements,  as  well 
as  over  the  whole  territory,  would  be  transferred  with 
the  cessions,  subject  to  any  conditions  which  the 
ceding  States  might  annex  to  their  grants.  If  the 
cessions  should  not  be  made,  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  the  xmoccupied  lands  would  stand  upon  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  would  require  to  be  saved  by 
some  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  should  signify 
that  they  were  not  surrendered ;  while  the  claims  of 
the  respective  States  would  require  to  be  protected 
in  like  manner. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  understand 
the  following  explanation  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.  First,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  soil  and 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  already  completely  vested 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  confer  upon  Congress  power  to  ex- 
ercise the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
power  to  dispose  of  the  soil,  and  power  to  admit  new , 
States  that  might  be  formed  there  into  the  Union. 
Secondly,  with  reference  to  such  cases  as  that  of 
Vermont,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 


and  GeoT^  to  cede  their  Western  cession  of  North  Carolina  was  made 

dainis.    This  reqoest  was  not  com-  FisbruaijSd,  1790;  that  of  Geor- 

plied  with  nntil  after  the  Consdta-  gia,  April  24, 1802. 
tion  had  gone  into  operation.   The 
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power  to  admit  hew  States  into  the  Union  without 
requiring  the  assent  of  any  otiier  State,  when  such 
new  States  were  not  formed  within  the  actual  juris- 
diction of  any  other  State.  Thirdly,  with  reference 
to  sudi  cases  as  that  of  Kentucky,,  which  would  be 
formed  within  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  another  State, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  powar  to  admit  should  be 
qualified  by  the  condition  of  the  consult  of  that  State. 
Fourthly,  with  reference  to  such  cessions  as  were 
expected  to  be  made  by  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the 
power  of  political  goyemment,  the  power  to  admit 
into  the  Union,  and  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  soil, 
if  the  cessions  should  be  made;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  save  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  re- 
spective States  as  they  then  stood,  if  the  cessions  an- 
ticipated should  not  be  made.  None  of  these  cases, 
however,  were  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, but  general  provisions  were  made,  which  were 
adapted  to  me^  the  several  aspects  of  these  cases. 
From  the  generality  of  these  provisions,  it  is  held  by 
some  that  the  clause  which  relates  to  '^  the  territory 
or  other  property  of  the  United  States,"  was  intended 
to  be  api^ied  to  all  cessions  of  territory  that  might 
ever  be  made  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  those 
which  had  been  made^  or  which  were  then  specially 
anticipated;  while  others  give  to  the  clause  a  much 
narrower  application.^ 

1  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  fenkmall^  to  maintain  that  the  ter- 
into  the  alignment  oh  this  question,  xitorial  clause  bi^plicable  to  all  ter- 
I  have  recently  had  occaaon  pro-     ntorial  cessions  made  to  the  United 
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There  now  remain  to  be  considered  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
both  within  the  States  and  in  all  other  places ;  both 
where  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  limited 
to  certain  special  objects,  and  where  it  is  unlimited 
and  universal,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  narrowed  by 
these  constitutional  restraints.  Some  of  them  I 
have  already  described,  in  tracing  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  introduced  into  the  Constitution. 
We  have  seen  how  &r  the  cOTtimerdal  and  revenue 
powers  became  limited  in  respect  to  the  slave-trade, 
to  taxes  on  exports,  to  preferences  between  the  ports 
of  different  States,  and  to  the  levying  of  capitation 
or  other  direct  taxes.  These  restrictions  were  ap- 
plicable to  these  special  powers.  But  others  were 
introduced,  which  apply  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  are  in  the  nature  of  limita- 
tions  upon  its  general  authority  as  a  government 

One  of  these  is  embraced  in  the  provision,  ^^  that 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspemled,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it"  ^  The 
common  law  of  England,  which  recognizes  the  ri^t 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  deliv-^ 

States,  whether  by  States  of  the  that  I  entertain  this  opinion.  But 
Union  or  hy  foreign  States,  and  that  it  is  rejected  hy  others,  and,  in  the 
it  clothes  the  govemmeni  with  a  full  present  state  of  judicial  interpre- 
l^;islative  power  over  such  territo-  tation  of  this  part  of  the  Consti- 
lies  and  their  inhabitants,  which  is  tntion,  hy  the  supreme  tribunal,  it 
subject  only  to  the  particular  restric-  is  not  easy  to  detennine  yrhat  will 
tions  enumerated  in  the  Constttu-  finally  become  the  settled  construc- 
tion, or  provided  for  in  the  cessions,  tion. 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  add         ^  Constitution,  Art  L  §  9,  d.  3. 
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ery  from  illegal  imprisonment  or  lestraiiit,  was  the 
law  of  each  of  the  American  States ;  and  it  appeals 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  GxiTention  to  hare  been 
the  purpose  of  this  proyision  to  recognize  this  right, 
in  the  relations  of  the  people  of  the  Statea  to  the 
general  government,  and  to  secoze  and  regulate  it 
The  choice  lay  between  a  declaration  of  the^xistentce 
of  the  right,  making  it  inviolable  and  absolute,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  a  recognition  of  its  existence 
by  a  provision  which  would  admit  of  its  belag  sus- 
pended in  certain  anergencies.  The  latter  course 
was  adopted,  although  three  of  the  States  recorded 
their  votes  against  the  exception  of  cases  of  rebeUum 
or  invasion.^ 

The  prohibition  upon  Congress  to  pass  bills  of  at- 
tainder, or  ex  post  facto  laws,  came  into  the  Consti- 
tution at  a  late  period,  and  while  the  first  draft  of  it 
"  was  under  consideration.  Bills  of  attainder,  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  common  law,  are  acts  of  legis- 
lation inflicting  punishment  without  a  judickl  trial 
The  proposal  to  prohibit  them  was  received  in  the 
Convention  with  unanimous  assent  With  r^aid 
to  the  other  class  of  legislative  acts,  described  as  ^'  «r 
post  facto  laws,"  there  was  some  dijSiearence  of  opinion, 
in  consequence  probably  of  different  views  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  term.  In  the  common  law,  this  expres- 
sion included  only,  then  and  since,  laws  which  punish 
as  crimes  acts  which  were  not  punishable  as  crimes 
when  they  were  committed.     Laws  of  a  civil  nature, 

1  See  EUiot,  V.  484.    The  three  States  were  Nartb  CavoUna,  South 
CaroUna,  and  Georgia. 
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letrospective  in  their  operatioii  npon  the  civil  rights 
and  relations  of  parties,  were  not  embraced  by  this 
term,  according  to  the  definition  of  English  jurists. 
But  it  is  manifest  from  what  was  said  by  different 
members,  that,  at  the  time  when  tifie  vote  was  taken 
which  introduced  this  clause  into  the  Constitution, 
the  expression  ^^  tx  post  facto  laws  "  was  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  embiadng  all  lows  retrospective  in  their 
operation.  *  It  was  objected,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  unnecessary,  since,  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  such  laws  are  void  of  themselves, 
without  any  constitutional  declaration  that  they  axe 
80.  But  experience  had  proved  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  principles  of  civilians  respecting  such  laws, 
the  State  legislatures  had  passed  them,  and  they  had 
be^Dt  acted  on.  A  large  majority  of  tl^  Convention 
determined,  therefore,  to  {^Utce  this  restraint  upon  the 
national  legislature,  and  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I 
think  it  evident  that  all  rebospeetive  laws,  civil  as 
well  as  criminal,  were  understood  to  be  included.^ 
But  when  the  same  restraint  came  afterwards  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  State  legislatures,  the  attention  of 
the  assembly  was  drawn  to  tiie  distinction  between 
criminal  laws  and  laws  relating  to  civil  interests.  In 
order  to  reach  and  control  retrospective  laws  operat- 
ing upon  the  civil  rights  of  parties,  when  passed  by  a 
State,  a  special  description  was  employed  to  designate 
them,  as  ^^  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts," 
and  the  term  '^  eo^  post  facto  laws  "  was  thus  confined 
to  laws  creating  and  punishing  criminal  offences  after 

I  EOiot,  V.  462)  463. 
TOL.  II.  46 
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the  acts  had  been  committed.^  What  is  now  the  set- 
tled construction  of  this  term,  therefore,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense  in  which  it  was  finally  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  b^re 
the  instrument  passed  from  their  hands. 

The  committee  of  detail  had  reported  in  their  draft 
of  the  Constitution  a  clause  which  restrained  the 
United  States  from  granting  any  title  of  nobility. 
The  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  all 
officers  of  the  United  States  independent  of  external 
influence,  added  to  this  a  provision  that  no  p^rscm 
holding  an  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  acc^ 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state.' 

In  addition  to  the  special  powers  conferred  by  Hie 
Constitution  upon  the  national  government,  it  has 
imposed  certain  restraints  on  the  political  power  of 
the  States,  which  qualify  and  diminish  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  each  of 
them.  These  restraints  are  of  two  dasses ;  — a  part 
of  them  being  designed  to  remove  all  obstructions 
that  might  be  placed  by  State  legislation  or  action  in 
the  way  of  the  appro[Hiate  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part  of  them  being 
intended  to  assimilate  the  nature  of  the  State  gov* 
emments  to  tiiat  of  the  Union,  by  the  application  of 
certain  maxims  or  rules  of  public  policy.  These  re* 
straints  may  now  be  briefly  examined,  with  refierence 
to  this  classification. 

i  Elliot,  Y.  48?/  s  Bud.  467.    Ckmstitotion,  Art  I  §  9,  cL  8. 
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The  idea  of  imposing  special  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  the  separate  States  vraa  not  expressly  em* 
braced  in  the  plan  of  government  described  by  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  committee  of  detail  were 
instructed  to  prepare  the  instrument  of  government 
Such  restrictions^  however^  were  not  unknown  to 
the  previous  theory  of  the  Union.  They  existed  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  they  had  been 
introduced  with  the  same  general  purpose  of  with- 
drawing from  the  action  of  the  States  those  objects, 
which,  by  the  stipidations  of  that  instrument,  had 
been  committed  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in^  Ckmgress.  But  the  inefficacy  of  those 
provisions  lay  in  the  fact,  that  they  were  the  mere 
provisions  of  a  theory.  The  step  now  proposed  to 
be  taken  was  to  superadd  to  the  prohibitions  them- 
selves  the  principle  of  their  supremacy  as  matters 
of  fundamental  law,  and  to  enable  the  national  ju- 
diciary to  make  that  supremacy  effectual 

Almost  all  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  upon  the  States  could  be  removed 
or  relaxed  by  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  do- 
ing of  what  was  otherwise  prohibited.  In  the  first 
draught  of  the  Constitution,  the  committee  of  de- 
tail insarted  four  absolute  prohibitions,  which  could 
not  be  removed  by  Congress  itself.  These  related 
to  the  coming  of  money,  the  granting  of  letters  of 
marque  and  repriisal,  the  making  of  treaties,  alli- 
ances, and  confederations,  and  the  grantmg  of  titles 
of  nobility.  All  the  other  restraints  on  the  States 
were  to  be  operative  or  inoperative,  according  to 
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the  pleasure  of  Congress.^  Among  these  were  in- 
cluded bills  of  credit;  laws  making  other  things 
than  specie  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  the  lay- 
ing of  imposts  or  duties  on  imports ;  the  keeping  of 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  lime  of  peace ;  the  enters 
ing  into  agreements  or  compacts  with  other  States, 
or  with  foreign  powers ;  and  the  engaging  in  war, 
when  not' invaded,  or  in  danger  of  invasion  before 
Congress  could  be  consulted.  .The  enactment  of 
attainder  and  ex  post  fmto  laws,  and  of  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  was  not  pro- 
hibited at  alL 

But  when  these  various  subjects  came^to  be  re- 
garded more  closely,  it  was  perceived  that  the  list 
of  absolute  prohibitions  must  be  considerably  en- 
laired.  Thus  the  power  of  emitting  bills  of  credit, 
which  had  been  the  fruitful  source  of  great  evils, 
must  either  be  taken  away  entirely,. or  the  contest 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  paper 
money  would  be  transfisrred  from  the  State  legis- 
latures to  Congress,  if  Congress  should  be  author- 
ized to  sanction  the  exerdse  of  the  power.  Fears 
were  entertained  that  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
paper  money  would  excite  the  strenuous  oppositioa 
of  its  partisans  against  the  Constitution ;  but  it  was 
thought  befit  to  take  this  opportunity  to  crush  it 
entirely;  and  accordingly  the  votes  of  all  the  States 
but  two  were  given  to  a  propositicm  to  prohibit  ab- 
solutely the  issuing  of  Mils  of  credit^    To  the  same 

1  Articles  XXL,  XIIL  of  the  firtt         «  Elliot,  V.  484,  485. 
draft,  ElHoC,  V.  881. 
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class  of  legislaidon  belcmged  tibe  whole  of  that  system 
of  laws  by  which  the  States  had  made  a  tender  of 
cextain  other  things  than  com  legal  satis&ction  of  a 
debt  By  ]^acing  this  class  of  laws  under  the  baa 
of  a  stjict  prohibition,  not  to  be  lemoved  by  the 
consent  of  Cbngress  in  any  ease,  the  mischiefs  of 
which  they  had  been  a  firuitful  source  would  be  at 
once  extmguished.  This  yf^  accordingly  done,  by 
unanimous  consent^ 

At  this  point,  the  kindred  topic  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Rufus 
King,  suggested  doubtless  by  a  provision  in  the 
Ordinance  then  recently  passed  by  Congress  for  the; 
goTemment  of  Ihe  Northwestern  Temtory.*  He 
idea  of  a  special  restraint  on  I^pidatire  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  inviolate  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Nathan 
Dane,  the  author  of  that  Ordinance.  It  was  not 
embraced  in  the  resolve  of  1784,  reported  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  contained  the  first  scheme  adopted 
by  Otmgress  for  the  establishment  of  new  States  in 
the  Northwestan  Territory ;  and  it  first  appears 
in  our  national  legislation  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Its  transfer  thence  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  a  measure  of  obvious  ex* 


1  Elliot,  V.  484, 485.  gnti  28,  and  is  described  by  Mr. 

>  The    Ordinance,  which   was  Madison  as  a  motion  **to  add,  in 

passed  July  13,  was  published  at  the  words  used  in  the  Ordinance 

length  in  <*  The  Pennsylvania  Her-  of  Congress  establishing  new  States, 

aid,"  a  newspaper  printed  at  Phila-  a  prohibitbn  on  the  States  to  inter- 

delphia,  on  the  25th  of  July  (1 787).  fere  in  private  contracts."    Elliot, 

Mr.  King's  motion  was  made  Au-  Y.  485. 
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pediency,  and  indeed  of  dear  necessity.  In  the 
Ordinance,  Congress  had  provided  a  system  of  iun- 
damental  law,  intended  to  be  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, for  new  communities,  whose  legislative  power 
was  to  be  moulded  by  certain  original  maxims  of 
assumed  justice  and  right  .The  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  shaping  the  limits  of  political  sovereign- 
ty according  to  the  requirements  of  a  preconceived 
policy,  enabled  the  framers  of  the  Ordinance  to  in- 
troduce a  limitation,  which  is  not  only  peculiar  to 
American  constitutional  law,  but  which,  like  many 
features  of  our  institutions,  grew  out  of  {nrevious 
abuses. 

In  the  old  States  of  the  Qon&deracy,  from  the 
time  when  they  became  self-^veming  communities, 
the  power  of  a  mere  majority  had  been  repeatedly 
exercised  in  legislation,  without  any  regard  to  its 
effect  on  the  civil  rights  and  remedies  of  parties  to 
existing  contracts.  The  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
was  not  only  subjected  to  constant  changes,  but  the 
nature  of  the  change  depended  in  many  of  the  States 
upon  the  will  of  tiie  debtor  class,  who  formed  the 
governing  majority.  So  pressing  were  the  evils 
thus  engendered,  that,  when  the  £ramers  of  the 
Ordinance  came  to  provide  for  the  political  exist* 
ence  of  communities  whose  institutions  they  were 
to  dictate,  they  determined  to  impose  an  effectual 
restraint  on  legislative  power ;  and  they  accordingly 
provided,  in  terms  much  more  stringent  than  were 
afterwards  employed  in  the  Constitution,  that  no 
law  should  have  effect  in  the  Territory  which  should 
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in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with  or  affect  pri- 
vate contracts  or  engagements  previoudy  made.^ 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  not  engaged 
in  the  same  work  of  creating  new  political  societies, 
but  they  were  to  provide  for  such  surrenders  by  ex- 
isting States  of  their  present  unquestioned  l^islative 
authority,  as  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  and  the 
evils  of  past  experiaice  seemed  to  require.  When 
this  subject  was  first  brought  forward  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  restriction  was  made  to  embrace  all 
retrospective  laws  bearing  vq^oa  contracts,  whidi 
were  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  term  ^^  er  post 
facto  laws.''  It  being  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
latter  phrase  would  not,  in  its  usind  acceptation,  ex-» 
tend  to  civil  cases,  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
how  such  cases  were  to  be  provided  for»  and  how  &r 
the  prohibition  should  extend.  The  provision  of  the 
Ordinance  veas  r^arded  as  too  sweeping ;  no  legisla- 
ture, it  was  said,  ever  did  or  can  altogether  avoid 
some  retrospective  action  upon  the  civil  relations  of 
parties  to  existing  contracts,  and  to  require  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  At  length,  a  description 
was  found,  whidi  embodied  the  extent  to  which  the 
prohibition  could  vrith  propriety  be  carried.  The 
legislatures  of,  the  States  were  restrained  &om  pass- 
ing any  <<  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  " ; 
— a  provision  that  has  been  found  an^y  sufficient, 
and  attended  with  the  most  salutary  consequences, 
tmder  the  interpretation  that  has  been  given  to  it^ 

1  See  die  claiue  of  the  Ordi-     •    >  EllioC,   Y.    485,   488,    545, 
xumce,  dted  ante,  VoL  L  p.  452,     546. 
note  2. 
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Bills  of  attaiiHler  and  ex  post  faeto  laws,  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  prohibitions  on  the 
States  by  the  committee  of  detail,  weoe  added  by 
the  Convention  to  the  list  of  positive  resections, 
which  was  thus  <x)mpleted. 

In  the  cla^  of  conditional  prohibitions,  or  those 
acts  which  might  be  done  by  the  States  widi  tike 
consent  of  Congress,  the  committee  of  detail  had 
placed  the  laying  of  ^^  imposts  or  duties  on  imports/' 
To  this  the  Convention  added  '^expotts,"  in  order  to 
make  the  restriction  applicable  both  to  commodilies 
earned  out  of  and  those  brought  into  a  State.  But 
this  provision,  as  thus  arranged,  would  obviously 
make  the  commercial  system  extremely  complex 
and  inconvenient  On  tho  one  hand,  the  power  to 
lay  duties  on  imports  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
general  government^  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  to  leave  the  States  at  liberty,  with  the  consent 
of  Congress,  to  lay  additional  duties,  would  subject 
the  siune  merchandise  to  separate  taxaticm  by  two 
distinct  governments.  On  the  other  Imnd,  if  the 
States  should  be  deprived  of  all  pow^  to  lay  duties 
on  exports,  they  would  have  no  means  of  definying 
the  charges  of  inspecting  their  own  productions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  Apparent  that,  under  the 
guise  of  inspection  laws,  if  such  laws  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress,  a  State  situated 
on  the  Atlantic,  with  convenient  seaports,  could  lay 
heavy  burd^is  upon  the  productions  of  other  States 
that  might  be  obliged  to  pass  through  those  ports  to 
foreign  markets.     Again,  if  the  States  should  be  de- 
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prived  of  all  power  to  lay  duties  on  imports,  they 
eould  not  encourage  thdr  own  manufactures;  and 
if  allowed  to  encourage  their  own  manufactures  by 
such  State  legislation,  it  must  operate  not  only  upon 
imports  from  foreign  coimtries,  but  upon  imports 
from  other  States  of  the  Union,  which  would  retive 
all  the  evils  that  had  flowed  from  the  want  of  gen- 
eral commercial  regulations.  To  prevent  these  vari- 
ous mischief,  the  Convention  adopted  three  distinct 
safeguards.  They  provided,  first,  by  an  exception, 
that  the  States  might,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  such  duties  and  imposts  as  **  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  th^ir  inspection  laws  " ; 
second,  that  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts 
laid  by  any  State,  whether  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  shall  be  for  tibe  use  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States ;  third,  that  all  such  State' laws, 
whether. passed  with  or  without  the  previous  consent 
of  Congress,  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  Congress.^  There  is,  therefoi?e,  a  twcrfold 
remedy  against  any  oppressive  exercise  of  the  State 
power  to  lay  duties  for  purposes  of  inspection.  The 
question  whether  the  particular  duties  exceed  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  e;&ecution  of  an  in- 
spection law,  may  be  made  a  judicial  question ;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  law  Imposing  the  ini^pection 
duty  is  at  all  times  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  Congress.  Any  tendency  to  lay  duties  or 
imposts  for  purposes  of  revenue  or  protection,  is 
checked  by  the  requiratiaxt  that  the  net  im>duce 

1  Emot)  y.  479,  484, 486,  502,  638,  539,  540,  545,  548. 
TOL.  II.  47 
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of  all  duties  or  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports 
or  exports  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  United  States, 
and  such  tendency  may  moreover  be  suppressed  by 
Congress  at  any  time,  by  the  exercise  of  its  power  of 
revision  and  control 

In  order  to  vest  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
whole  subject  of  navigation  in  Congress,  it  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  State,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  shall  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage.  An  excep- 
tion, proposed  by  som6  of  the  Maryland  and  Vii^inia 
members,  with  a  view  to  the  situation  of  the  Chesa^ 
peake  Bay,  illustrates  the  object  of  this  provision. 
They  desired  that  the  States  might  not  be  restrained 
from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  "  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  harbors  and  erecting  light-houses."  It  was 
perhaps  capable  of  bding  contended,  that,  as  the  r^- 
ulation  of  commerce  was  already  agreed  to  be  vested 
in  th^  general  government,  the  States  were  restrained 
by  that  general  provision  fj(X)m  laying  tonnage  duties. 
The  object  of  the  special  restriction  was,  to  make  this 
point  entirely  certain ;  and  the  object  of  the  proposed 
exception  was  to  divide  the  commercial  power,  and 
to  give  the  States  a  concurrent  authority  to  r^^ate 
tonnage  for  a  particular  purpose.  But  a  majority 
of  the  States  considered  the  regulation  of  tonnage 
an  essential  part  of  the  regulation  of  trade.  They 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the 
regulation  of  commerce  was,  in  its  nature,  indivisi-^ 
ble,  and  ought  to  be  wholly  under  one  authority. 
The  exception  was  accordingly  rejected.' 

1  By  a  ToCe  of  SIX  States  against  four.    Elliot,  V.  548. 
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The  same  restriction,  with  the  like  qualification 
of  the  consent  of  Congress,  was  applied  to  the  keep- 
ing of  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter- 
ing into  agreements  or  compacts  with  another  State 
or  a  foreign  power,  or  engaging  in  war,  unless  actu- 
ally invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay.^ 

1  EUlot,  V.  548. 
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Beport  op  thk  Combcttteb  of  Detail,  coNrnoTED. — Suprem- 
acy OF  THE  National  GovERKictiiT. — Definitiok  and  Pun- 
ishment^ OF  Treason. 

Among  the  resolutions  sent  to  the  committee,  there 
were  four  which  had  reference  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  declared 
that  it  ought  to  consist  of  a  supreme  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary;  —  that  its  laws  and  treaties 
should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  several  States,  so 
&r  as  they  related  to  the  States  or  their  citizens  and 
inhabitants,  and  that  the  judiciaries  of  the  States 
should  be  bound  by  them,  even  against  their  own 
laws ;  —  that  the  officers  of  the  States,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Articles  of  Union ;  —  and  that  the  question 
of  their  adoption  should  be  submitted  to  assemblies 
of  representatives  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  under  the  recommendation  of  its 
legislature.^ 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  precise  and  strin- 
gent directions,  the  committee  of  detail  introduced 
into  their  draft  of  a  constitution  a  preamble ;  two 

1  These  were  the  Irt,  7tfa,  SOth,  and  21tt  of  the  resolutioDS.    Ante^ 
p.  190  et  9eq^  note. 
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articles  asserting  and  proTiding  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  national  government ;  a  provision  for  the  oath  of 
officers ;  and  a  declaration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
instrument  was  intended  to  he  ratified. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  as  originally 
reported  by  this  committee,  differed  materially  £com 
that  subsequently  framed  and  adopted.  It  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  &c.,  who  were  said  "  to  ordain, 
declare,  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  ourselves  and  our  posterity";  and  it 
stated  no  special  motives  for  its  establishment.  In 
this  form  it  was  unanimouBly  adopted  on  the  7th  of 
August  But  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  in- 
strument was  sent  to  another  committee,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  revise  its  style  and  arrangement,  this  phra^ 
seology  was  changed,  and  the  preamble  was  made  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  declare  the  purposes  for  which  they  ordained 
and  established  the  Constitution.^  The  language 
thus  employed  in  the  preamble  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  having  an  important  connection  with  the 
provisions  made  for  the  ratification  of  the  instrument 
to  which  it  was  prefixed. 

The  articles  specially  designed  to  assert  and  carry 
out  the  supremacy  of  the  national  government,  as 
they  came  from  the  committee,  embodied  the  resolu- 

^  *'  We,  the  people  of  die  United  the  general  wel&re,  and  secure  the 

State8|  in  order  to  fonn  a  n^^re  bleflsingscf  liberty  to  ourselves  and 

perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in-  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 

sure  domestic  tranquillity,  pnMde  lish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 

for  the  common  defence,  promote  States  of  America.** 
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tions  on  the  same  subject  which  had  passled  the  Con- 
vention.  The  only  material  addition  consisted  in  the 
qualification,  that  the  legislative  acts  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  to  be  the  supreme  law,  were  such 
as  should  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 
Subsequently,  the  article  was  so  amended  as  to  make 
the  Constitution,  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it, 
and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  bindmg  upon  all  judicial  officers.^ 

Xt  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Ihis  provis- 
ion was  originally  proposed  by  a  very  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  the  States,  —  Luther  Martm. 
His  design,  however,  was  to  supply  a  substitute  for 
a  power  over  State  l^slation,  which  had  been  em- 
braced in  the  Y ii^mia  plan,  and  which  was  to  be 
exercised  through  a  negative  by  the  national  l^^la^ 
ture  upon  all  laws  of  the  States  contravening  in 
their  opmion  the  Articles  of  Union,  or  the  treaties 
subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union.*  The 
purpose  of  the  substitute  was  to  change  a  legisla- 
tive into  a  judicial  power,  by  transferring  fix>m  the 
national  legislature  to  the  judiciary  the  right  of 
determining  whether  a  State  law,  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
Union,  should  be  inoperative  or  valid.  By  extend- 
ing the  obligation  to  r^ard  the  requirements  of  the 
national  Constitution  and  laws  to  the  judges  of  the 
State  tribunals,  their  supremacy  in  all  the  judicatures 
of  the  country  was  secured.     This  obligation  was 

1  The    CoMtitutioii,   Art.  VI.         «  July  17.    Elliot,  V.8M. 
(See  Appendix.) 
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enforced  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  ^  and,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  lest  this  security  should  fitil,  the  final 
det^mination  of  questions  of  this  kind  was  drawn 
to  the  national  judiciary,  even  when  they  might  have 
originated  in  a  State  tribunal.' 

Closely  connected  in  purpose  with  these  careful 
provisions  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  to  be  ratified.  The  committtee  of  detail  had 
made  this  the  subject  of  certain  articles  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself^  But  the  committee  of  revision  after- 
wards presented  certain  resolutions  in  the  place  of 
two  of  those  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Convention  after  the  Constitution  had  been  signed ; 
leaving  in  the  instrument  itself  nothing  but  the  arti- 
cle which  determined  the  number  of  States  whose 
adoption  should  be  sufficient  for  establishing  it.^ 
These  r^olutions  pursued  substantially  the  mode 
previously  agreed  upon,  of  a  transmission  of  the  in- 
strument to  Congress,  a  recommendation  by  the  State 
legislatures  to  the  people  to  institute  representative 
assemblies  to  consider  and  decide  on  its  adoption,  and 
a  notice  of  their  action  to  Congress  by  each  State  as- 
sembly so  adopting  it.  The  purpose  of  this  form  of 
proceeding,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  pri- 
mary authority  by  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
enacted,  has  been  already  explained.* 

1  The  Coiistitiition.  Art  VI  ^  The  Constitation,  Art.  YII. 

9  Ibid.  Art  m  S  2.  «  Ante,  p.   177,  et  seq.       The 

3  Articles  XXL,  XXII,  XXIII.  resolutions  may  be  found  in  Elliot, 

of  their  >draft.    Elliot,  V.  881.  V.  Ml  (Sept.  18).    But  the  pro- 
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What  then  were  the  meaning  and  scope  of  that 
supremacy  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  give  to  the  acts  of  the  goyemment  which 
they  constructed  ?  * 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recur,  as  we  have  constantly  been  obliged  to 
do,  to  the  nature  of  the  government  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  made  to  supersede.  In  that  system,  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  of  a  union  of  States,  — 
each  possessed  of  a  complete  government  of  its  own, 
—  which  was  intended  to  combine  their  sevOTal  ener- 
gies for  the  common  defence  and  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.  But  this  combined  will  of  dis- 
tinct communities,  expfressed  through  the  action  of  a 
common  agent,  was  wholly  imable  to  overcome  the 
adverse  will  of  any  of  them  expressed  by  another  and 
separate  agent,  although  the  objects  of  the  powers 
bestowed  on  the  confederacy  were  carefully  stated 
and  sufficiently  defined  in  a  public  compact  Thus, 
for  example,  the  treaty-making  power  was  expressly 
vested  in  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled ; 
but  when  a  treaty  had  been  niade,  it  depended  en- 
^  tirely  upon  the  separate  pleasure  of  eadi  State 
whether  it  should  be  executed.     If  the  State  govem- 

ceedings  on  them  are  not  found  in  excepting  New  York,  and  in  the 

Mr.  Madison's  Minutes,  or  in  the  place  of  that  State  stands  ^Mr. 

Journal  of  the  Convention.     The  Hamilton  from  New  York."    Thb 

official  record  of  their  unanimous  record  precedes  the  official  letter 

adoption  was  hdd  before  Congress  addressed  by  the   Convention  to 

on  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  Congress.     See  Journals  of  Con- 

and  it  beacs  date  September  17th.  gress  for  September  28, 1787,  YoL 

It  recites  the  presence  in  Conyen-  XIL  ipp,  149  - 165. 
tion  of  all  the  States  that  attended 
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ments  did  not  see  £t  to  enforce  its  provisions  upon 
their  own  citizens,  or  thought  proper  to  act  against 
them,  there  was  no  remedy,  both  because  the  Con- 
gress  could  not  legislate  to  control  individuals,  and 
because  there  was  no  department  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  compel  individuals  to  conform  their  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  and  to  disregard  the 
opposing  will  of  the  State. 

This  defect  was  now  to  be  supplied,  by  giving  to 
the  national  authority,  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically,  a  supremacy  over  the  authority  of  each 
State.  But  this  was  not  to  be  done  by  annihilating 
the  State  governments.  The  government  of  every 
State  was  to  be  preserved ;  and  so  far  as  its  original 
powers  were  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  gov^- 
emment,  its  authority  over  its  own  citizens  and  with- 
in its  own  territory  must^  from  the  nature  of  politic 
cal  sovereignty,  be  suprema  There  were,  therefore, 
to  be  two  supreme  powers  in  the  same  country,  op- 
erating upon  the  same  individuals,  and  both  pos- 
sessed of  the  general  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  / 
what  way,  and  in  what  sense,  could  one  of  them  be  / 
made  paramount  over  the  other? 

It  is  manifest  that  there  cannot  be  two  supreme 
powers  in  the  same  community,  if  both  are  to  oper- 
ate upon  the  same  objects.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  political  sovereignty  to  prevent  its  pow- 
ers from  being  distributed  among  different  agents  for 
different  purposes.  This  is  constantly  seen  tmder 
the  same  government,  when  its  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers  are  exercised  through  different 

TOL.  II.  48 
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officers;  and  in  truth,  when  we  come  to  the  law- 
giving power  alone,  as  soon  as  we  separate  its  objects 
into  different  classes,  it  is  obvious  that  there  may  be 
several  enacting  authorities,  and  yet  each  may  be  su- 
preme over  the  particular  subject  committed  to  it  by 
the  fundamental  arrangements  of  society.  Supreme 
laws,  emanating  from  separate  authorities,  may  and 
do  act  on  different  objects  without  clashing,  or  tiiey 
may  act  on  different  parts  of  the  same  object  with 
perfect  harmony.  They  are  inconsistent  when  they 
are  aimed  at  each  other,  or  at  the  same  indivisible 
object^  Wlien  this  takes  place,  one  or  the  other 
must  yield ;  or,  in  other  terms,  one  of  them  ceases  to 
be  supreme  on  the  particular  occasion.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  paramount  rule,  that 
would  determine  the  occasions  on  which  the  author^ 
ity  of  a  State  should  cease  to  be  supreme,  leaving 
that  of  the  United  States  unobstructed.  Certain 
conditions  were  made  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
this  rule.  The  State  law  must  conflict  with  some 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  a  law  of  the  United  States  enacted  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  or  with 
a  treaty  duly  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
The  operation  of  this  rule  constitutes  the  supremacy 
of  the  national  government  It  was  supposed  that, 
by  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
national  authority  was  to  extend,  there  would  be  no 

^  See  a  speech  made  hy  Hamilton  in  the  Convention  of  New  YoriL 
Works,  H  462. 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  the  rule 
was  to  apply ;  and  as  all  other  ohjects  were  to  remain 
exclusively  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  States  ^ 
within  their  respective  territorial  limits,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  was  carefully  limited  to  those  occa- 
sions. 

The  highly  complex  character  of  a  system  in  which 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen  are  thus  governed 
by  distinct  sovereignties,  would  seem  to  render  the 
administration  of  the  central  power  —  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  jealous  and  vigilant  local  governments  — 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  task.  Its  situ- 
ation is  without  an  exact  parallel  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  it  possesses  the  means  which 
no  government  of  a  purely  federal  character  has  ever 
enjoyed,  of  an  exact  determination  by  itself  of  its  own 
powers ;  because  every  conflict  between  its  authority 
and  the  authority  of  a  State  may  be  made  a  judicial  ^ 
question,  and  as  such  is  to  be  solved  by  the  judicial 
department  of  the  nation.  This  peculiar  device  has 
enabled  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  act 
successfully  and  safely.  Without  it,  each  State  must 
have  been  left  to  determine  for  itself  the  boimdaries 
between  its  own  powers  and  those  of  the  Union ;  and 
thus  there  might  have  been  as  many  different  determi- 
nations on  the  same  question  as  the  number  of  the 
States.  At  the  same  time,  this  very  diversity  of  in- 
terpretation would  have  deprived  the  general  govern- 
ment of  all  power  to  enforce,  or  even  to  have,  an  in- 
terpretation of  its  own.  Such  a  confused  and  chaotic 
condition  had  marked  the  entire  history  of  the  Con- 
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federation.  It  wbb  terminated  with  the  existence  of 
that  political  system,  hy  the  estahlishm^it  of  the  role 
.  which  provides  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  hy  making  one  final 
arbiter  of  all  questions  arising  under  it. 

By  means  of  this  skilful  arrangement,  a  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  singular  condition  is  foimd  of 
separate  duties  prescribed  to  the  citizen  by  two 
distinct  sovereignties,  has  operated  with  success. 
That  success  is  to  be  measured  not  wholly,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  diversities  of  opinion  on  constitu** 
tional  questions  that  may  fix)m  time  to  time  pre- 
vail ;  nor  by  the  means,  aside  from  the  Constitution, 
that  may  sometimes  have  been  thought  of  for  coun* 
teracting  its  declared  interpretation ;  but  by  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  with  which  the  powers  of  the  Union 
have  operated,  and  the  general  readiness  to  acquiesce 
in  the  limitations  given  to  those  powers  by  the  do* 
partment  in  which  their  construction  is  vested.  This 
general  acquiescence  has  steadily  increased,  from  the 
period  when  the  government  was  founded  until  the 
present  day ;  and  it  has  now  come  to  be  well  under- 
stood, that  thei^  is  no  alternative  to  take  the  place 
of  a  ready  subiidssion  to  the  national  will,  as  ex- 
pressed by  or  under  the  C!onstitution  interpreted  by 
the  proper  national  organ,  excepting  a  resort  to 
methods  that  lie  wholly  without  the  Constitution, 
and  that  would  completely  subvert  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  fotmded.  For  while  it  is  true 
that  the  people  of  each  State  constitute  the  sover- 
eign power  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
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inhabitants  not  involved  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  exclusively  governed,  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  do  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  governs  those  rela^ 
tions  of  its  inhabitants  that  are  committed  to  the 
national  legislature.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion resorted  to  an  enactment  of  that  instrument 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  employed 
language  which  speaks  in  their  name,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  into 
action  a  national  authority,  on  certain  subjects.  The 
organs  of  the  general  government,  liierefore,  are  not 
the  agents  of  the  separate  will  of  the  people  of  each 
State,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  as  its  State  gov- 
ernment is  the  agent  of  their  separate  will  for  all 
other  purposes ;  but  they  are  the  agents  of  the  will 
of  a  collective  people,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  / 
State  are  only  a  part.  That  the  will  of  the  whole  * 
should  not  be  defeated  by  the  will  of  a  petrt,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  supremacy  assigned  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  each  part,  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
whole,  should  not  be  invaded,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  careful  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  that 
supremacy  was  to  extend. 

In  this  supremacy  of  the  national  government 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  in  the  means  which 
were  devised  for  giving  it  practical  efficiency,  we  are 
to  look  for  the  chief  cause  that  has  given  to  our 
system  a  capacity  of  great  territorial  extisnsion.  It  is 
a  system  in  which  a  few  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  distinct  States  are  confided  to  the  care  of  a  cen- 
tral  authority;  while,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  uniform  operation  of  certain  principles  of  justice 
and  equality  throughout  the  land,  particular  re- 
straints are  imposed  on  the  power  of  the  States. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  several  States  remain 
free  to  pursue  such  systems  of  l^slation  as  in 
their  own  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  a  division 
of  the  political  powers  of  society  admits  of  the 
union  of  far  greater  numbers  of  people  and  com- 
munities,  than  could  be  provided  for  by  a  single 
representative  government,  or  by  any  other  system 
than  a  vigorous  despotism.  Many  of  the  wisest  of 
the  statesmen  of  that  period,  as  we  now  know,  en- 
tertained serious  doubts  whether  the  country  em- 
braced by  the  thirteen  original  States  would  not 
be  too  large  for  the  successM  operation  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  having  even  so  few  objects  com- 
mitted to  it  as  were  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  those  objects 
had  been  made  to  embrace  all  the  relations  of  social 
life,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  original  limits 
of  the  Union  would  have  hi  exceeded  the  capacities 
of  a  republican  and  representative  government,  even 
if  the  first  difficulties  arising  from  the  differences  of 
manners,  institutions,  and  local  laws  could  have  been 
overcome. 

But  these  very  differences  may  be,  and  in  fact  have 
been,  made  a  means  of  vast  territorial  expansion,  by 
the  aid  of  a  principle  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
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foundation  of  the  American  Union.  Let  a  number 
of  communities  be  tmited  under  a  system  which  em* 
braces  the  national  relations  of  their  inhabitants,  aod 
commits  a  limited  number  of  the  objects  of  legislation 
to  the  central  organs  of  a  national  will,  leaving  their 
local  and  domestic  concerns  to  separate  and  local 
authority,  and  the  growth  of  such  a  nation  may  be 
limited  only  by  its  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  ordinary  obstacles  arising  from  distance, 
and  the  physical  features  ^f  the  country,  may  be  at 
once  overcome  for  a  large  part  of  the  purposes  of 
government,  by  this  division  of  its  authority.  The 
wants  and  interests  of  civilized  life,  modified  into 
almost  endless  varieties,  by  climate,  by  geographical 
position,  by  national  descent,  by  occupation,  by  he- 
reditary customs,  and  by  the  accidental  relations  of 
different  races,  may  in  such  a  state  of  things  be 
governed  by  legislation  capable  of  exact  adaptation 
to  the  facts  with  which  it  has  to  deal  In  this  vmy, 
separate  States  under  the  republican  form  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely. 

Now  what  is  required  in  order  to  make  such  a 
multiplication  of  distinct  States  at  the  same  time 
a  national  grovtrth,  is  the  operation  of  some  principle 
that  will  preserve  their  national  relations  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  authority.  This  is  effected  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
against  which  no  separate  State  power  can  be  ex- 
erted. This  supremacy  secures  the  republican  form 
of  government,  the  same  general  principles  and 
maxims  of  justice,  and  the  same  limitations  between 
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State  and  national  authority,  throughout  all  the  par- 
ticular communities ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  reg- 
ulates by  the  same  system  of  legislation,,  applied 
throughout  the  whole,  the  rights  and  duties  of  in- 
dividuals that  are  committed  to  the  national  author^ 
ity.  It  was  for  the  want  of  this  supremacy  and  of 
the  means  of  enforcing  it,  that  the  Confederation, 
and  all  the  other  federal  systems  of  free  government 
known  in  history,  had  &iled  to  create  a  powerful  and 
effective  nationality ;  and  it  is  precisely  this,  which 
has  enabled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
do  for  the  nation  what  all  other  systems  of  free  gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  accomplish. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  proper  to  state  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  that  definition  of  treason 
which  is  fbimd  in  the  Constitution,  and  which  was 
placed  there  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  the 
supremacy  of  the  national  government,  and  on  the 
other,  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  against  the 
mischiefs  of  constructive  definitions  of  that  crima 
No  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  committee 
of  detail  on  this  subject  They,  however,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  some  provision  that  would  as- 
certain what  should  constitute  treason  against  the 
United  States.  They  resorted  to  the  great  English 
statute  of  the  25th  Edward  III. ;  and  &om  it  they 
selected  two  of  the  offences  there  defined  as  trea- 
BOOj  which  were  alone  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  statute, 
among  a  variety  of  other  offences,  denominiU)es  as 
treason  the  levying  of  war  against  the  king  in  his 
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realm,  and  the  adhering  to  the  }dng's  en^nies  in  his 
reahn,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  reahn,  or 
elsewhere/  The  levying  of  war  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  adhering  to  the  public  enemy,  giving 
him  aid  and  comfort,  were  crimes  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be  as  likely  to 
be  exposed  as  any  other  sovereignty;  and  these  of- 
fences would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  government  / 
itself.  But  to  compass  the  death  of  the  chief  magis-/ j 
trate,  to  counterfeit  the  great  seal  or  the  coin,  or  to|  / 
kill  a  judge  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  how-\ 
ever  necessary  to  be  regarded  as  treason  in  England, 
were  crimes  which  would  have  no  necessary  tendency 
to  subvert  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  could  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  definition  of 
treason,  to  be  pimished  accordiAg  to  the  separate 
nature  and  effects  of  each  of  them.  The  committee 
accordingly  provided  that  "  treason  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them;  and  in  adher- 
ing to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them."^ 

But  here,  it  will  be  perceived,  two  errors  were 
committed.  The  first  was,  that  the  levying  of  war 
against  a  State  was  declared  to  be  treason  agamst 
the  United  States.  This  opened  a  very  intricate 
question,  and  loaded  the  definition  with  embarrass- 
ment ;  for,  however  true  it  might  be,  in  some  cases, 
that  an  attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  might 

1  4  Blackstone's  Com^  Book  lY.         *  Art  VI  §  2  of  fhe  first  draft  of 
ch.  6.  the  Constitution.    Elliot,  V.  379. 
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tend  to  subvert  or  endanger  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  yet  a  concerted  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  a  State,  which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  "  levying 
war  "  within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  might  have 
in  it  no  element  of  an  offence  against  the  United 
States,  and  might  have  no  tendency  to  injure  their 
sovereignty.  Besides,  if  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  State  were  to  be  made  treason  against 
the  United  States,  the  offender,  as  was  well  said 
by  Mr.  Madison,  might  be  subject  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment under  both  jurisdictions.^  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  free  the  definition  of  treason  of  all  complexity, 
and  to  leave  the  power  of  the  States  to  defend  their 
respective  sovereignties  without  embarrassment,  the 
Convention  wisely  determined  to  make  the  crime  of 
treason  against  the  United  States  to  consist  solely  in. 
acts  directed  against  the  United  States  themselves. 

The  other  error  of  the  committee  consisted  in 
omitting  from  the  definition  the  qualifying  words 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  "giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,"  which  determine  the  meaning  of  "  ad- 
hering" to  the  public  enemy.*  These  words  were 
added  by  the  Convention,  and  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  was  thus  made  to  consist 
in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies  by  the  giving  of  aid  and 
comfort' 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  this 

<  Elliot,  V.  450.  oomfi>rt,''  and  not  as  if  they  wero 

'  The  effect  of  these  words  is  as  two  separate  offences. 

if  the  statute  read  ««adhering  to  3  See  the  debate,  Elliot,  Y.  447- 

the  enemy  (y  gi^nng  him  aid  and  451. 
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dime,  the  committee  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses.  But  to  make  this  more  definite,  it 
was  provided  by  an  amendment,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  two  witnesses  should  be  to  the  same  overt 
act;  and  also  that  a  conviction  might  take  place 
on  a  confession  made  in  open  court  The  punish- 
ment of  treason  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Onstitu* 
tion,  but  was  left  to  be  declared  by  the  Congress ; 
with  the  limitation,  however,  that  no  attainder  of 
treason  should  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture, except  during  the  life  of  the  person  at- 
tainted.^ 

^  Ibid.   ArtnLSSoftbeCoostitotion. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Befobt  of  thb  Committes  of  Detail,  continued.  —  Election 
AND  Powers  of  the  President. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  the  Senate  were  finally  arranged; 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  that,  after  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  detail  came  in,  —  vesting 
the  appointment  of  the  President  in  the  national 
legislature,  creating  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  mak- 
ing the  incumbent  ineligible  a  second  time,  —  a  di- 
rect election  by  the  people  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority.  This  mode  of  election,  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving the  appointment  from  the  legislature,  would 
have  been  successful,  but  it  was  inadmissible  on  oth- 
er accounts.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  given 
to  the  government  a  character  of  complete  consoli- 
dation, so  far  as  the  executive  department  was  con- 
cerned, to  have  vested  the  election  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States^  as  one  community.  In  the  second 
place,  not  only  would  the  States,  as  sovereignties, 
have  been  excluded  from  representation  in  this  de- 
partment, but  the  slaveholding  States  would  have 
had  a  relative  weight  in  the  election  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  free  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  provide  that  flie  executive  should  be  appointed  by 
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electors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  peojde  of  the  States,  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  prescribing  some  rule  of  suf- 
frage for  the  people  of  all  the  States,  or  of  adopting 
the  existing  rules  ei  the  States  themselves:  Proba- 
bly it  was  on  account  of  this  embarrassment,  that  a 
proposition  for  electors  to  be  chosen  in  this  mode  was 
negatived,  by  a  bare  majority,  soon  after  the  vote  re* 
jecting  a  direct  election  of  the  President  by  the  peo- 
ple.^ There  remained  the  alternatives  of  an  election 
by  one  or  both  x>f  the  houses  of  Congress,  or  by  elec- 
tee appointed  by  the  States  in  a  certain  ratio,  or  by 
electors  apppinted  byGongress«  The  difficulty  of 
selecting  from  these  various  modes  led  the  Gonven-* 
tion  to  adhere  to  an  efection  by  the  two  houses;  and 
whea  the  disadvantages  of  this  plan,  akeady  de* 
scribed,  had  developed  the  necessity  for  some  other 
mode  of  appointment,  the  relations  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  exeoitive  were,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  to 
a  grand  committee,  who  devised  a  scheme  for  their 
adjustment 

In  this  plan  it  was  proposed  that  each  State  should 
appoint,  in  such  manner  as  its  l^slatuie  might  di- 
rect, a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  in  CSongzess  to  whidi 
the  State  might  be  entitled  under  the  inx)visions  .of 
the  Ckmstitution  already  agreed  upon«  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  were,  that  it  referred  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  electors  to  the  States  themselves,  so 
that  they  could  adopt  a  popular  election,  or  an  eleo 
tion  by  their  legislatures,  as  they  might  prefer;  and 

1  Axtgaaii  U.    Elliot,  Y.  472, 478. 
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that  it  would  give  to  each  State  the  same  weight  in 
the  choice  of  the  President  that  it  was  to  have  in  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  provided  a  majority  or  a  plu- 
rality of  the  electoral  votes  were  to  determine  the  ap- 
pointment The  committee  recommended  that  the 
electors  should  meet  in  their  respective  States,  on  the 
same  day,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  twp  persons,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  should  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves;  and  that  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  such  number 
were  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes,  should  be 
the  President  To  this  part  of  the  plan,  there  was 
likely  to  be  little  objection.  But  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  President  in  case  of  a  failure  to  concentrate  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  upon  one  person,  or  in 
case  more  than  one  person  should  have  such  a  ma- 
jority, was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  sch^ne. 
The  object  of  the  committee  was  to  devise  a  process 
which  should  result  in  the  election  both  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice-President;  and  they  proposed  to  make  the 
person  having  the  next  largest  number  of  electoral 
votes  the  Vice-President  If  two  of  the  persons 
voted  for  should  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  and 
the  same  number  of  votes,  then  the  Senate  were  im-' 
mediately  to  choose  one  of  them,  by  ballot,  as  the 
President;  if  no  person  should  have  such  a  majority, 
then  the  Senate  were  to  choose  the  President  by  bal- 
lot from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates  re- 
turned by  the  electors.  If  a  choice  of  the  President 
had  been  effected  by  the  electoral  votes,  the  person 
having  the  next  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
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was  to  be  the  Vice-President ;  and  if  there  were  two 
or  more  having  an  equal  number  of  electoral  votes, 
the  Senate  were  to  choose  one  of  them  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident 

From  the  proceedings  which  took  place  upon  this 
plan,  it  appears  that  what  many  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  most  apprehended  was,  that  the  votes 
in  the  electoral  bodies  would  not  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  effect  a  choice,  from  want  of  ihe  requi- 
site general  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  might 
be  considered  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  as  fit 
candidates  for  these  high  offices;  and  consequently 
that  the  election  would  be  thrown  into  such  other 
body  as  might  be  directed  to  make  it  after  a  &ilure 
in  the  action  of  the  electors.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  wisdom,  that,  although  intimations  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  public  prints,  as  soon  as  the 
Constitutioai  was  published,  that  Washington  would 
be  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  —  an  ex- 
pectation that  must,  therefore,  have  been  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  Convention  before  they  had 
finished  their  labors,  —  they  were  at  no  time  under 
the  influence  of  this  pleasing  anticipation.^  They 
kept  steadily  in  view  a  state  of  things  in  which,  froqi 
the  absence  of  statesmen  of  national  reputation  and 
influence,  and  from  the  effect  of  local  preferences,  no 
choice  would  be  made  by  the  electors.  Hence  their 
solicitude  to  provide  for  the  secondary  election,  in 

1  The  Constitution  was  published  delphia  paper  suggested,  or,  as  we 
in  the  Fenns3rlvania  Journal,  Sept.  should  now  say,  "nominated  "  Gen- 
l$th.    On  the  3741, another  Phila-     eAdWMhingtonibrtheFkiesidenq)'. 
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such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  a  re-election  of  the  incum- 
bent. It  was  soon  found  that  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate  there  would  be  a  mutual  connection 
and  influence,  which  would  be  productive  of  serious 
evils,  whether  he  were  to  be  made  eligible  or  ineli- 
gible a  second  time,  if  the  Senate  were  to  have  the 
appointment  after  the  electors  had  fkiled  to  make 
a  choice.  To  remedy  this,  many  of  the  members, 
among  whom  was  Hamilton,  preferred  to  let  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  whether  a  major- 
ity or  not,  appoint  the  President  As  the  grand  com- 
mittee had  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  office  from 
seven  to  four  years,  and  to  strike  out  the  clause  mak- 
ing the  incumbent  ineligible,  —  a  change  which  met 
the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  States,  — 
it  became  still  more  necessary  to  prevent  any  resort 
to  the  Senate  for  a  secondary  election.  But  an  ap- 
pointment by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  presented,  on  the  other  hand,  the  serious  objec- 
tion that  the  President  might  owe  his  appointment 
to  a  minority  of  the  States.  To  preserve,  as  &r  as 
possible,  a  federal  character  for  the  govemm^it,  in 
some  of  its  departments,  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
point  of  great  importance.  One  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature had  become  a  depositary  of  the  democratic 
power  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  —  the  other  branch  was  the  representative  of 
the  States  in  their  corporate  capacities ;  —  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  in  some  sense  a  third  branch  of  the 
legislative  power,  by  means  of  his  limited  control 
over  the  enactment  of  laws ;  —  and  it  was,  therefore. 
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flomething  more  than  a  mere  qoefitioii  of  conyenience, 
whether  he  should,  at  the  final  stage  of  the  process, 
be  dected  by  a  less  number  than  a  majority  of  all 
the  States.  That  part  of  the  plan  which  proposed 
to  elect  him  by  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  TOtes, 
giving  to  ^ach  State  as  many  votes  as  it  was  to  have 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  might  make  the  individ- 
ual, when  BO  elected,  theoretically  the  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  although 
not  necessarily  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  States. 
But  titere  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  plan,  -^after- 
Wi^ds,  in  the  year  1804,  changed  to  a  more  dired 
method, — by  which  the  electors  were  required  to  re- 
turn their  votes  for  two  persons,  without  designat- 
ing whidi  of  them  was  their  choice  for  President, 
and  which  for  Yice-President,  the  designation  being 
determined  by  the  numbers  of  votes  feund  to  be 
given  for  each  person.  This  method  of  voting  in- 
creased the  chances  of  a  failure  to  dioose  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  electoral  votes.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  adhered  )( 
to  it;  although  it  is  probable  that  its  original  ^ign 
WW  to  prevent  corruption  and  intrigue.  Whatev» 
its  purpose  may  have  been,  it  served  to  make  still 
more  prominent  the  expedi«icy,  not  only  of  remov- 
ing the  ultimate  election  firom  the  Senate,  but  of  pro- 
viding some  mode  of  conducting  that  dection  by 
which  an  appointment  by  a  minority  of  the  States 
would  be  prevented,  when  a  majority  of  the  electo- 
ral votes  had  not  united  upon  any  one  individual,  or 
had  united  upon  two. 

TOL.   II.  50 
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The  plan  which  had  heen  prepared  by  the  grand 
committee,  and  which  adjusted  the  relations  between 
the  executive  and  the  Senate  respecting  appointments 
and  treaties,  had  left  no  body  in  the  government  so 
likely  to  be  free  from  intimate  relations  with  the 
President,  and  at  the  same  time  so  capable  of  being 
made  the  instrument  of  an  election,  as  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives.  By  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  that  body  had  been  agreed  to  be  oiganized,  -^ 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  basis  of  the  S^iate, — its 
members  were  the  representatives  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  several  States,  and  in  the  business  of 
l^islation  a  majority  of  thdr  votes  was  to  express 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  representatives  were  to  be  chosen 
in  the  separate  States ;  and  nothing  was  more  easy, 
therefore,  than  to  provide  that,  in  any  other  function, 
they  should  act  as  the  agents  of  their  States,  making 
the  States  themselves  the  real  parties  to  the  act, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  legislation. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  a  transfer  of  the  ultimate 
election  from  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives was  proposed,  the  method  of  voting  by 
States  was  adopted,  with  only  a  single  dissent^ 
The  establishment  of  two  thirds  as  a  quorum  of 
the  States  for  this  purpose,  and  the  provision  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  should  be  necessary  to 
a  choice,  followed  naturally  as  the  proper  saf<^[Uards 
against  corruption,  and  were  adopted  unanimously. 

1  Delaware.    Elliot,  V.  519. 
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The  principal  office  of  tbe  executive  departmetit 
was  thus  provided  for;  but  the  ultimate  choice  of 
the  Vice-President  remained  to  be  regulated.  This 
office  was  unknown  to  the  draft  of  the  Constitution 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  detail,  and  was  sug- 
gested only  when  the  mode  of  organizing  the  exeo* 
utive,  and  of  providing  for  some  of  the  separate 
functions  of  the  Senate,  came  to  be  closely  consid- 
ered together.  We  are  to  look  for  its  purposes, 
therefore,  in  the  provisions  specially  devised  for  the 
settlement  of  these  relations.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  executive  would  be  a  branch 
of  the  government  that  ought  never  to  be  vacant 
The  principle  which,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  on 
the  death  of  the  sovereign,  instantly  devolves  the 
executive  power  upon  him  who  stands  next  in  a 
fixed  order  of  succession,  must  in .  some  degree  be 
imitated  in  purely  elective  governments,  if  great 
mischiefs  are  to  be  avoided.  The  difficulty  whidi 
attends  its  application  to  such  governments  consists 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  principle  itself,  but  in  find- 
ing a  number  of  public  functionaries  who  can  be 
placed  in  a  certain  order  of  succession,  without 
creating  mere  heirs  to  the  succession,  for  that  pur- 
pose alone.  In  hereditary  govemmients,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  fiunily,  in  a  designated  order,  stand  as  the 
successive  recipients  of  the  executive  office ;  and 
each  of  them,  until  he  reaches  the  throne,  may 
have  no  other  function  in  the  state  than  that  of 
an  heir,  near  or  remote,  to  the  crown,  and  may, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  public  welfare,  occupy 
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that  position  alone.  Bat  in  elective,  and  especially 
in  republican  goyemments,  the  sucoestiou  must  be 
devolyed  on  some  person  already  filling  scmie  other 
e&ce;  for  to  designate  as  a  suocessor  to  the  chidT 
magistrate  a  person  who  has  no  pnblic  employment, 
and  no  other  public  position  than  that  of  an  heir 
apparent,  would  be  attraded  with  many  obvioufl 
disadvantages,  in  such  a  government 

Fortunately,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  found  to  require  a  presiding  ol&cer  who 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  body  its^  As 
each  State  was  to  be  represented  by  two  dd^^ates, 
and  as  it  would  be  important  not  to  withdraw 
either  of  them  from  active  participation  in  the 
business  of  the  chamber,  a  piesiding  officer  was 
needed  who  would  represent  neitlier  of  the  States. 
By  placing  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  this  position,  he  would  have  a  place  of  dignity 
and  importance,  would  be  at  all  times  conversant 
with  the  public  interests,  and  might  pass  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
attended  with  the  public  confidence  and  respect 
This  arrangement  was  devised  by  the  grand  com* 
mittee,  and  was  adopted  with  g^ieral  consult  It 
contemplated,  also,  that  the  Vice-President,  as  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  should  have  no  vote,  unless  upon 
questions  on  which  the  Senate  should  be  equally 
divided;  and  on  account  of  his  relation  to  this 
branch  of  the  legblature,  the  ultimate  election  of 
the  Vice-President,  when  the  electors  had  fidled  to 
appoint  him  under  the  rule  prescribed,  was  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
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The  rule  that  was  to  d^^mme  when  the  Vice*- 
President  was  to  succeed  to  tdie  functions  of  the 
duef  magistrate^  was  also  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
the  grand  committee.  It  was  apparent  that  a  va- 
cancy in  the  principal  office  might  occur  by  death, 
by  resignation,  by  the  effect  of  inability  to  discharge 
its  powers  and  duties,  and  by  the  consequences  of 
an  impeachment  When  either  of  these  events 
should  occur,  it  was  provided  that  the  office  should 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President.  In  the  case  of  death 
or  resignation  of  the  President,  no  uncertainty  can 
arise.  In  a  case  of  impeachm^it,  a  judgment  of 
conviction  operates  as  a  removal  from  office.  But 
the  grand  committee  did  not  provide,  and  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  ccmtain  any  provision  or  direc- 
tion, for  ascertaining  the  case  of  an  inability  to  di^- 
charge  tiie  powers  and  duties  of  the  office.  When 
sueh  a^  inability  is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and 
is  not  made  known  by  the  President  himself,  how  is 
it  to  be  ascertained!  Is  there  any  department  of 
the  government  that  can,  with  or  without  a  pro* 
vision  of  law,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  capacity 
of  the  President,  and  to  pronounce  him  unable  to 
discharge  his  powers  and  duties  1  What  Ib  meant 
by  the  Constitution  as  inability  is  a  case  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  power  of  impeachment,  for  that 
is  confined  to  treason,  bribery,  and  otiier  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  It  is  the  caise  of  a  simple  inca- 
pacity, arising  from  insanity,  or  ill  health,  or,  as 
might  possibly  occur,  firom  restraint  of  the  person 
of  the  President  by  a  public  enemy.    But  in  the 
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former  case,  how  shadowy  are  the  lines  which  often 
separate  the  sound  mind  or  body  from  the  unsound ! 
Society  has  had  one  memorable  example,  in  modem 
times  and  in  constitutional  monarchy,  of  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  such  an  inquiry;  — an  instance  in 
which  all  the  appliances  of  science  and  all  the  fixed 
rules  of  succession  were  foimd  scarcely  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  rage  of  party,  and  the  struggles  of  per^ 
sonal  ambition,  from  putting  the  state  in  jeopardy.^ 
With  us,  should  such  a  calamity  ever  happen,  there 
must  be  a  similar  eflfort  to  meet  it  as  nearly  as  po&* 
sible  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  similar  strain  on  the 
Constitution  itself 

In  order  to  make  still  further  provision  for  the 
succession,  Congress  were  authorized  to  declare  by 
law  what  officer  should  act  as  President,  in  case  of 
the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  untU  the  dis- 
ability should  be  removed,  or  a  new  President  should 
be  elected 

The  mode  of  choosing  the  electors  was,  as  we  have 


^  I  aUude,  of  oonne,  to  tbe  case  vato  duties  or  to  exercise  priyate ' 

of  King  Greorge  IIL,  which  had  not  lights.    In  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
happened  when  oar  Constitution    .  dent  of  the  United  States,  there  is 

was   firamed.      To    ascertain   the  no  mode  provided  hj  the  Consti- 

saaitj  of  a  private  person  is  cer-  totion  for  ascertaining  his  inahOitjr 

tainlj  often  no  less  delicate  and  to  dischaige  his  pablic  functions, 

difficult,  than  to  inquire  into  the  and  no  authority  seems  to  have 

ttauty  of  a  person  in  a  high  public  been  given  to  Congress  to  provide 

position.    But  there  is  a  legal  pro-  for  such  an  inquiiy.    Perhaps  the 

cess  for  determining  the  capacity  authority  could  not  have  been  giv- 

of  every  person  to  cBschaige  pri-  en,  with  safety  and  propriety. 
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seen,  left  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  Uni- 
formity, in  this  respect,  was  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  plan  for  the  appointment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  it  was  important  to  leave  to  the  people 
of  the  States  all  the  freedom  of  action  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  free  working  of  the  Constitution. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  give 
their  votes,  should  be  prescribed  for  all  the  States 
alike.  These  particulars  were,  therefore,  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Congress,  with  the  single  restric- 
tion, that  the  day  of  voting  in  the  electoral  colleges 
should  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  make  the  electors  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  persons,  appointed  for  the  sole 
function  of  choosing  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, it  was  provided  further,  that  no  senator  or 
representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector.^ 

The  electors  were  required  to  meet  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  to  vote  by  ballot  for  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  at  least  should  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  State  with  themselves. '  Having 
made  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  given  for  ^ach,  they  were  to  sigh 
and  certify  it,  and  to  transmit  it  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 

^  This  clause  was  inserted,  hy     of  Mr.  Kiog  and  Mr.  Grenrji  Sep- 
nnanimoos  consent,  on  the  motion     tember  6.    Elliot,  V.  515. 
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Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  to  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  were  then  to  be 
counted. 

.  Such  was  the  method  devised  by  theihaners  of  the 
Constitution  for  filling  the  executive  office.  Experi- 
ence has  required  some  changes  to  be  made  in  it  It 
has  been  fi>und  that  to  require  the  electors  to  desig* 
nate  the  persons  for  whom  they  vote  as  the  President 
and  yice^President^  respectively,  has  a  tendency  to 
secure  a  choice  by  the  electoral  votes,  and  therefore 
to  prevent  the  election  from  b^ng  thrown  inta  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives;  and  it  has  also  been 
deemed  expedient,  when  the  electicm  has  devolved 
on  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  to  confine  the 
choice  of  the  States  to  the  three  highest  candidates 
on  the  li3t  returned  by  the  electors.  These  changes 
were  made  by  the  twelfth  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  in  the  year  1804,  which  also 
provides  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  chosen  by  the  electors,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  niunber  of  electors  appointed. 
If  a  choice  is  not  made  by  the  electors,  or  by  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following  the  electi<m,  the  amendment 
declares  that  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi* 
dent,  ^^  as  in  the  case  "  (provided  by  the  Constitution) 
**  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the 
President" 

In  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-President,  the 
amendment  has  also  introduced  some  changes.    The 
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person  haying  the  greatest  ntnndber  of  the  electoral 
TOtes  as  Vice-President,  if  the  nmnber  is  a  majority 
cf  all  the  electars.  appointed^  is  to  be  the  Vice-Presi* 
ieat;  but  if  no  choiice  is  thus  effeotad,  the  Senate  are 
to  choose  the  Yioe-JE^esidmit  from  the  two  highest 
candidates  on  the  liM  cetumed  by.the  electors;  but 
a  qnorumfor  this  purpose  is  to  cooeist  of  two  thirds 
of  the  wfadbe  number  of  senators,  aand  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  is  made  necessary  to  a  choice. 
T^  amendment  further  adopts  the>  same  qualifica- 
tions, foft  &e  office  of  Vice-President  •  as  had  ^been 
established  by  tbd  Constitution  for  the  office  of  Pres* 
ident^  > 

Thus  it  appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  origi* 
nal  Constitulion  and  the  amendment,  that  the  most 
ample  pro^dsion  is  made  £oc  filling  the  executive  of- 
fice, in  all  contingencies  but  one.  If  the  electors  &il 
to  choose  accbirding  to  the  rule  prescribed  for  them, 
tiie  dectian  deyolves  on  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  If  that  body  does  not  dioose  a  President  be* 
fore  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  the  office 
deTolves  on  the  Vice-President  electj  whether  he  has 
been  chosmi  by  the  electors  or  by  the  Senate.  But 
if  the  House  of  Bapresentatives  fiul  to  choose  a  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Senate  make  no  choice  of  a  Vice* 
President,  or  the  Vice-Prtesident  elect  dies  before  the 
next  fourth  day  of  March,  the  Constitution  makes 
no  express  provision  for  filling  the  office,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  discover  in  it  how  such  a  vacancy  is  to  be 
met    The  Constitution,  it  is  truis,  confers  upon  Con- 

»  See;xwf,p.  6il. 

TOL.  11.  51 
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gress  authority  to  provide  by  law  for  the  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  to  declare  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  President;  and  it  provides 
that  the  officer  so  designated  by  a  law  of  Congress 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  dected.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  provision  embraces  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  both  offices  occasioned  by  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability,  not  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  elect,  but  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  in  office.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution  in- 
tended to  provide  for  a  vacancy  in  both  offices  occar 
sioned  by  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  elect  a  President  and  the  death  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent elect,  or  a  non-election  -  of  a  Vice-President  by 
the  Senate,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March.  Their 
plan  was  in  the  /first  instance  studiously  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  electors  the  duty 
of  concentrating  their  votes ;  and  although  they  saw 
and  provided  for  the  evident  necessity  of  an  election 
of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  electoral  votes  had  not  produced  a  choice, 
they  omitted  all  express  provision  for  a  feilure  of  the 
House  to  choose  a  President,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  States  in  that  body  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  secondary  election,  and  the  duty  of 
uniting  their  votes.  This  omission  was  supplkd  by 
the  amendment,  which  authorizes  the  Vice-President 
elect  to  act  as  President,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  have  failed  to  choose  a  President,  "as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disabil- 
ity of  the  President."  This  adopticm,  for  the  case 
of  a  non-election  by  the  House,  of  the  mode  of  suc- 
cession previously  established  by  the  Constitution, 
shows  that  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  gave 
to  Congress  to  declare  by  law  what  officer  shall  act 
as  President,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  both  offices,  was 
confined  to  thei  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  President  and  Vice-President  in  office,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
elect,  whose  term  of  office  has  not  commenced.* 


*  Congress,  however,  have  not 
only  provided  ihat  the  President 
fTO  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  shall  successively  act  as 
President,  jn  case  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a  Premdent  shall  be  elect* 
ed,  but  abo  that,  whenever  the 
oiBces  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident shaU  both  become  vacant^  a 
new  appointment  of  electors  shall 
be  ordered,  and  a  new  election 
made.  The  constitutional  author- 
ity for  this  latter  provision  is  at 
least  doubtful  (Act  of  March  1, 
1 792.)  I  have  discovered  no  evi-  ' 
dence  that  the  ftamers  of  the 
Constitution  contemplated  an  in- 
termediate election  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  excepting  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son. The  clause  which  enables 
Ckmgress  to  declare  what  officer 


shall  act  as  President,  on  the  death, 
&c.  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  was  introduced  by  Gov^- 
emor  Randolph,  and  terminated 
thus:  **And  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  time  of  elect- 
ing a  President  shall  arrive.**  Mr. 
Madison  moved  to  substitute  for 
tiiis  the  words,  ''untfl  such  disabil- 
ity be  removed,  or  a  President 
shall  be  elected**;  and  he  has  re- 
corded in  his  Minutes,  that  he  re- 
marked, on  moving  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  phraseology  of  Gov- 
ernor Randolph  ^  would  prevent  a 
supply  of  the  vacancy  by  an  inter- 
mediate election.*  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  (Elljot,  V. 
520,  521.)  But  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  construing  the  clause  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  this  suggestion 
is,  that  tiie'terms  employed  by  Mr. 
Madison  do  not  of  themselves  ne- 
cessarily import  an  authority  to 
Congress  to  order  an  intermediate 
election,  any  more  than  those  used 
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Tlie  comuuUee  of  detail  made  no  providou  ie« 
spectiiig  the  qualificaUoiiB  of  the  Pi^dent  But 
the  grand  oommittee)  to  whom  the  conptruction  of 
the  office  was  leferrod,  recommended  the  qualifier* 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution; 
namely,  that  no  person  9hall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  who  was  not  bom  a  citi;?en  of  the  United 
States,  or  vfss  not  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  who  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  pf  tiiirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.  These 
requirements  were  adopted  with  unanimous  assent' 

That  the  executive  should  receive  a  stipend,  or 
pecuniary  compensation,  was  a  point  which  had 
been  settled  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

by  Goyemor  BandolpL    Ekhejr  of  exercise  the  executive  power,  and 

^ese  expreasiotiS)  when  ineorpo-  such  officer  is  to  ac<  ciccardin^flpf 

rated  into  the  Constitution^  would  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or 

hare  to  be  conatroed  with  refer*^  a  President  shall  be  elected.    It 

enoe  to  the  whole  fystempvescribed  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when 

by  the  Constitution  for  filling  the  the  officer  designated  by  Congress 

executive  branch  of  the  govern-  is  required  to  <ict  as  Pretidentj  the 

ment    Taking  all  the  ptfovisions  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  are 

together,  it  appears  that  the  ex-  devolved  upon  him  £ar  the  residue 

ecutive  power  is  to  be  vested  in  of  the  term  of  four  years,  in  a  case 

a  President,  who  is  to  hdd  his  of  vacancy  by  death,  removal,  or 

office  for  a  temf  of  four  years ;  resignation ;  for  the  terms  ^  until 

that  Congress  shall  fix  the  day  on  a  President  shall  be  elected  **  cer- 

which  he  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  tainly  do  not  import  any  ex^iress 

electors ;  that,  when  so  chosen,  he  authority  to  order  a  new  electkm ; 

is  to  hold  the  executive  power  for  and  although  there  is  a  general 

four  years ;  that  if  he  dies,  or  is  authority  in  Congress  to  fix  the 

disabled,  within   that   teim,   and  day  for  the  election  of  a  President^ 

there  is  no  Vice-President  to  sue-  it  must  be  a  Preadent  choaen  for 

ceed  him,  Congress  shall  declare  the  term  of  four  years, 
by  law  what  officer  shall  then  act         ^  Elliot,  Y.  462,  507,  521,  522. 
08  PreMenty  that  is,  shall  hold  and 
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notwithstandmg  the  gnre  authority  of  FrankliB, 
who  waa  opposed  to  it  The  speech  which  he  de- 
liverod  on  this  subject  was  based  upon  the  maxim, 
that^  in  all  cases  of  public  service,  the  lass  profit,  the 
gieifter  honor.  H^  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
ohie%  by  the  fear  that  the  government  would  in 
time  be  resolved  into  a  m(m&rchy;  and  he  tihought 
this  catastrophe .  would  be  longer  delayed,  if  the 
seeds  Of  contention,  faction,  and  tumuH  were  not 
sown  in  the  syst^,  by  making  the  fdelcetf  of  honor 
places  of  profit  He  maintained  this  opinion  for 
the  case  even  of  a  plural  executive,  which  he  de- 
cidedly advocated ;  and  he  instance  tlie  example 
of  Washington,  who  had  led  the  annies  of  the 
Bevohitibn  fot  eight  years  without  recdving  the 
smalkst  compensatioa  fer  his  servicesi,  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  ^^  finding  thtee  or  four  men,  in 
an  the  United  States,  with  public  spirit  enough  to 
bear  sitting  in  peaceful  council  for  perhaps  an  equal 
term,  m^iely  to  preside  over  our  civil  concerns,  and 
see  that  our  laws  are  duly  executed.**  His  plan  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  illustrk>us  char- 
acter, but  no  one  failed  to  see  that  it  was  a  "  Utopian 
idea.'*  \  The  example  of  Washington  was,  in  truth, 
inapidicable  fo  the  question.  A  patriotic  Virginia 
gentlemaB,  of  ample  fortune,  was  called  up(m,  in 
the  day  of  his  country's  greatest  trial,  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  desperate  struggle  £br  independesbee.     The 

1  He  anticipated  that  it  woild  Franklin  aa  any  man  could  be, 
be  80  regarded.  Hamilton,  who  seconded  the  motion,  out  of  respect 
was    in  sffl  hid  vieirs,  as  unlike  -  for  tke  aoover* 
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natnre  of  the  war,  his  own  emmence,  his  character 
and  feelings,  the  poverty  of  a  country  which  he  fore- 
saw would  often  be  unable  to  pay  even  the  common 
soldier,  and  his  motives  for  embarking  in  the  contest, 
all  united  to  make  the  idea  of  compensation  inad- 
missible to  a  man  whose  fortime  made  it  unnecessary. 
Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  could  scarcely 
ever  occur  in  the  case  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  a 
regular  and  established  government  If  an  individ- 
ual should  happen  to  be  placed  in  the  office,  who 
possessed  private  means  enough  to  render  a  salary 
unnecessary  to  his  own  wants,  or  to  the  dignity  of 
the  position,  the  duty  of  his  example  might  point 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and  make  it 
expedient  that  he  should  receive  what  his  succes- 
sors would  be  unable  to  decline.  But  the  real 
question  which  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution 
had  to  decide  was,  in  what  way  could  the  office  be 
constituted  so  as  to  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  widest  range  of  choice  among  the  public 
men  fit  to  be  placed  in  it  To  attach  no  salary  to 
the  chief  executive  office,  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment, would  practically  confine  the  office  to  men 
who  had  inherited  or  accumulated  wealth.  The 
Convention  determined  that  this  mischief  should 
be  excluded.  They  adopted  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation for  the  office  of  chief  miagistrate,  and 
when  the  committee  of  detail  came  to  give  effect 
to  this  decision,  they  added  the  provision,  that  the 
compensation  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished during  the  period  for  Mdiich  a  President  has 
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been  elected.'  The  limitation  which  confines  the 
President  to  his  stated  compensation,  and  forbids 
him  to  receive  any  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  fix)m  any  State,  was  subsequently 
introduced,  but  not  by  unanimous  consent^ 

The  question  whlether  the  single  person  in  whom 
the  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  should  exercise 
it  with  or  without  the  aid  or  contix>l  of  any  council 
of  state,  was  one  that  in  various  ways  ran  through 
the  several  stages  of  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  it 
was  settled  that. the  executive  should  consist  of  a 
single  person,  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  respon- 
sibility, and  the  efxtent  to  which  it  might  be  shared 
by  or  imposed  uppn  any  other  officers,  became  mat- 
ters of  >great  practical  moment  What  was  called  at 
one  time  a  council  of  revision  was  a  body  distinct 
from  a  cabinet  council,  and  was  proposed  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose.  The  fimction  intended  for  it  by  its 
advocates  related  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  the 
revision^ury  check  upon  legislation.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  nature  of  this  check,  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  to  be  established,  and  the  prac- 
tical success  with  which  it  could  be  introduced  into 
the  legislative  system,  required  that  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  should  rest  with  the  President 
alone.  There  remained,  however,  the  further  ques- 
tion concerning  a  cabinet,  or  council  of  state ;  an 
advisory  body,  with  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  Convention  desired  to  sur- 

1  Elliot,  y.  880.  aware,  and  Nort]i  Carc^ina  voted 

'  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Del-     against  it. 
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round  the  President,  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  without  the  power  of  controlling  his 
actions,  and  without  diminishing  his  legal  respmisir 
bility.  Such  a  plan  not  having  received  the  sancticm 
of  the  Convention,  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  of  course  contained 
no  provision  for  it  It  was  subsequently  brouglit 
forward,  and  recdved  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  ^  but  the  grand  committee,  who  were  charged 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  executive  office,  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  different  provision,  which  gave  the 
President  power  to  "  require  the  opinion  in  writing 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices.'*  The  friends  ci  a  council* 
regarded  this  arrangement  of  the  executive  office, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  poww  of  appointment, 
as  entirely  defective.*  But  the  reason  on  which  it 
was  rested  by  the  grand  committee,  and  on  which 
the  plan  of  a  council  of  state  was  rejected,  was, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  unlike  the 
executive  in  mixed  governments  of  the  monarchical 
form,  was  to  be  personally  responsible  for  his  official 
conduct,  and  that  the  Constitution  should  do  nothing 
to  diminish  that  responsibility,  even  in  appearance. 
If  it  had  not  been  intended  to  make  the  President 
liable  to  impeachment,  a  cabinet  might  have  been 
useful,  and  would  certainly  have  been  necessary,  if 

1  Elliot,  V.  446,  462.  3  Elliot,  V.  525. 

»  Maaon,  Fraiiklin.Wilwn,  Diefe. 
inson,  and  Madison. 
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there  was  to  be  any  Teftpondbility  anywhere  for 
executive  acts.  But  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  States 
prefeiTed  to  interpose  no  shield  between  the  President 
and  a  public  accusation.  He  might  derive  any  afr- 
sistance  from  the  great  officers  of  the  eiecutive  de^ 
partments  which  Congress  might  see  fit  to  establish, 
that  he  could  obtain  from  their  opinions  or  advice; 
but  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  was  to  confer 
on  him  must  be  exercised  by  himseUi  a^d  every  of- 
ficial act  must  be  performed  as  his  own.^ 

What  those  powers  were  to  be,  had  not  been  fully 


I  Tbos^  vbo  are  not  iaBiiltar 
irith  the  precise  structure  of  the 
American  government  will  proba- 
M  J  be  mrpriied  to  learn  diait  what 
18  in  practice  sometimes  called  the 
"  Cabinet  "  has  no  constitutional 
existence  as  a  directory  body,  or  one 
that  can  decide  anything.  The 
theory  of  our  government  is,  that 
-what  belongs  to  the  executive  pow- 
er ia  to  be  exercised  by  the  imcon- 
trolled  will  of  the  Preadent  Act- 
ing upon  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  empowers  the  Prendent 
to  call  for  the  opinions  in  writing 
of  the  heads  of  departments^  Wash- 
ington, the  first  P^resident,  com- 
menced the  practice  of  taking  thei^ 
opinions  in  separate  consultation ; 
and  he  also,  upon  important  occa- 
abns,  assembled  them  for  ocal  clia* 
cussion,  in  the  form  of  a  counciL 
Ai^er  having  heard  the  reasons  and 
opinions  of  each,  he  decided  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  second 
President,  Mr.  John  Adams,  fol- 
lowed substantially  Hbe  same  prac- 
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tice.  The  third  President^  Mr. 
Jefferson,  adopted  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent practice.  When  a  question 
ooounred  of  anScient  magnitude  tp 
require  the  opinions  of  all  the  heads 
of  departments,  he  called  them  to- 
gether, had  the  subject  discuaed, 
and  a  vote  taken,  in  which  he 
counted  himself  but  as  one.  But 
he  always  seems  to  have  considered 
that  h^  had  the  power  to  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet 
That  he  never,  or  rarely,  exercised 
it,  was  owing  portly  to  tiie  nnaaimr 
ity  in  sentiment  that  prevailed  in 
his  cabinet,  and  to  his  desire  to 
preserve  that  xmanimity,  and  part- 
ly to  his  disinclination  to  the.exei^ 
cise  of  personal  power.  When 
there  were  differences  of  opinion, 
he  aooed  to  produce  a  nnanimoua 
result  by  discussion,  and  almost 
always  succeeded*  But  he  admits 
thai  this  practice  made  the  execo- 
tive,  in  ftct,  a  directory.  Jeffer- 
son's Works,  V.  94,  668,  569. 
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settled  wheirthe  first  draft  of  the  Gonstitution  came 
fi:om  the  committee  of  detaiL  The  executive  func- 
tion, or  the  power  and  duty  of  causing  the  laws  to 
be  duly  and  faithfully  executed;  authority  to  give 
information  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  their  consideration ; 
power  in  certain  cases  to  convene  and  to  adjourn  the 
two  houses ;  the  commissioning  of  all  officers,  and 
the  appointing  to  office  in  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution;  the  receiving  of  am- 
bassadors; the  granting  of  reprieves  and  pardons; 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States, 
—  were  all  provided  for.  But  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country  were  committed  wholly  to  the  Senate^ 
as  was  also  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  It  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  again  the  grounds  on  which  the  Convention 
were  finally  obliged  to  alter  this  arrangement  It 
will  be  convenient,  however,  to  take  up  the  several 
powers  and  functions  of  the  executive,  and  to  describe 
briefly  the  scope  and  purpose  ultimately  given  to 
each  of  them. 

In  the  plan  of  government  originally  proposed  by 
Governor  Randolph,  the  division  into  the  three  de- 
partments of  an  executive,  a  legislative,  and  a  judi- 
ciary, implied,  for  the  first  of  these  departments,  ac* 
cording  to  the  theory  of  all  governments  which  are 
thus  separated,  power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
existing  laws.  This  government,  however,  was  to 
succeed  one  that  had  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
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Union  for  several  years,  in  which  all  the  powers 
vested  in  the  confederacy  of  the  States  were  held  and 
exercised  by  the  Clongress  of  their  deputies;  and 
among  those  powers  was  that  of  declaring  war  and 
making  peace.  This  function  is,  moreover,  embraced 
in  the  general  powers  of  the  executive  department, 
in  most  governments  in  which  there  is  a  regular  sep- 
aration of  that  department  from  the  legislative  and 
the  judiciary.  *  But  it  became  apparent  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  process  of  forming  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  the  question  wheth- 
er the  executive  should  be  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  war  and  peAce  would  not  only  be  made,  but  that 
the  system  would  have  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  government,  in  this  particular,  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  This  was  partly  owing  to  an 
unwillingness  to  intrust  such  a  power  to  one  person; 
—  or  even  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  if  the  executive 
should  be  so  constituted.  If  to  the  general  powers 
of  executing  the  laws,  and  of  appointing  to  office, 
there  were  to  be  added  the  power  to  make  war  and 
peace,  and  the  whole  were  to  be  vested  in  a  single 
magistrate,  it  was  rightly  said  that  the  government 
would  be  in  substance  an  elective  monarchy.  The 
power  of  the  executive,  over  the  external  relations  of 
the  country  at  least,  would  be  the  same,  in  kind  and 
in  extent,  as  it  is  in  constitutional  monarchies,  and 
the  sole  difference  would  be  that  the  supreme  magis- 
trate would  be  elective.  This  was  not  intended,  and 
was  not  admissible.  Still  another  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
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feature,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  was  the 
necessity  for  giving  to  the  States,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  some  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country. 

Our  farther  inquiries  concerning  this  part  of  the 
powers  and  fanctions  of  the  chief  magistrate  will 
only  need  to  extend  so  far  as  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
"  executive  j>ower,"  which  the  Constitution  declares 
shall  be  "  vested  "  in  the  President.  In  the  resolu* 
tions,  which  at  different  stages  had  previously  passed 
in  the  Convention,  this  had  been  described  as  a 
**  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws  ** ; 
and  this  description  was  regarded  as  including  such 
other  powers,  not  legislative  or  judicial  in  their  na- 
ture, as  might  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  the 
President  by  Congress.^  The  committee  of  detail,  in 
drafting  the  Constitution,  employed  the  phrase  "ex- 
ecutive power  '*  to  describe  what  had  thus  been  des- 
ignated by  the  resolutions  sent  to  them ;  and  as  the 
plan  of  government  which  they  presented  proposed 
to  make  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  a  legislative 
act,  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  when  declared,  was  left 
to  fell  within  the  executive  duties  as  part  of  the  "ex- 
ecutive power."  In  order,  moreover,  that  the  execu- 
tive duties  might  be  still  more  clearly  defined,  the 
committee  provided  that  the  President  "  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  feithfally  executed,"  and  im- 
posed upon  him  the  same  obligation  by  the  force  of 
his  oath  of  office.  Hie  committee  having  been  di^ 
rected  to  provide  for  the  end  in  view,  it  was  conind- 

«  Elliot,  V.  141, 142. 
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esed  that  they  were  ako  U>  piovide  the  means  by 
which  the  end  was  to  be  obtained.^  Accordingly, 
titey  made  the  President  commander-inHchief  of  the 
army  and  navy»  and  of  the  militia  of  the  States  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  The 
President  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  same  position  Tfith  re&rence  to  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  executive  duties, 
wben  force  may  in  his  judgment  be  necessary.  The 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  is  an  ^tMictment  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government;  the  creation 
of  laws  is  a  Amotion  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
same  departm^it ;  —  but  when  a  law  exists,  or  the 
state  of  war  exists,  it  is  for  the  President,  by  virtue 
of  hds  executive  office,  aad  of  his  position  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  employ  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  militia  actually  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities,  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
may  think  proper.* 

Closely  allied  to  the  power  of  executing  the  laws 
is  that  of  pardoning  offences,  and  relieving  against 
judicial  sentences.     This  power  was  originally  ex- 


1  Elliot,  y.  S4d,  844.  ment  of  tlie  army  and  navy  for 

^  The  Constitution  having  vested  any  executive  purpose,  it  may  be 

in  Obngress  power  to  provide  for  doubted  whether  any  authority  fitwi 

calling  the  militia  into  the  service  Congress  is  necessary ;  as  it  may 

of  the  United  States,  to  execute  also  be  doubted  whether  Congress 

the   laws,  suppress   insurrections,  -can  exercise  any  control  over  the 

and  repel  invasioM,  tiie  President  President  in  the  use  of  the  land  or 

eannot  call  out  the  militia  unless  naval  forces,  either  in  the  execution 

authorized  to  do  so  by  Congress,  of  the  laws,  or  in  the  discharge  of 

But  with  respect  to  the  employ-  ^7  other  executive  duty. 
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tended  by  the  oommittee  of  detail  to  all  offences 
against  the  United  States,  excepting  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, in  which  they  provided  that  the  pardon  of  the 
President  should  not  be  pleaded  in  bar.  This  would 
have  made  the  power  precisely  like  that  of  the  king 
of  England ;  since,  by  the  English  law,  although  the 
king's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  im- 
peachment, he  may,  after  conviction,  pardon  the  of- 
fender. But  as  it  was  intended  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  limit  the  judgment  in  an  im- 
peachment to  a  removal  from  office,  and  to  subsequent 
disqualification  for  office,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  reason  for  extending  to  it  the  executive  power 
of  pardon  that  there  is  in  England,  where  the  judg- 
ment is  not  so  limited.  The  Convention,  therefore, 
took  from  the  President  all  power  of  pardon  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  making  them  the  sole  exception  to 
the  power.*  A  strong  effort  was  indeed  made  to  es- 
tablish another  exception  in  cases  of  treason,  upon 
the  ground,  chiefly,  that  the  criminal  might  be  the 
President's  own  instrument  in  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  Constitution.  But  since  all  agreed  that  a  power 
of  pardon  was  as  necessary  in  cases  of  treason  as  in 
all  other  offences,  and  as  it  must  be  given  to  the  1^- 
islature,  or  to  one  branch  of  it,  if  not  lodged  with  the 
executive,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  States  pre- 
ferred to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  espe- 
cially as  he  would  be  subject  to  impeachment  for  any 
participation  in  the  guilt  of  the  party  accused.* 
'  The  power  to  make  treaties,  which  had  been  given 

1  Elliot,  V.  4t  a  Ibid.  549. 
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to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  of  detail,  and  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  President,  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  senators  present,  was  thus  modified  on  account 
of  the  changes  which  the  plan  of  government  had 
undergone,  and  which  have  been  previously  ex- 
plained. The  power  to  declare  war  having  been 
vested  in  the  whole  legislature,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  the  mode  in  which  a  war  was  to  be  termi- 
nated. As  the  President  was  to  be  the  organ  of 
communication  with  other  governments,^  and  as  he 
would  be  the  general  guardian  of  the  national  inter- 
ests, the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  of  all 
other  treaties,  was  necessarily  confided  to  him.  But 
as  treaties  would  not  only  involve  the  general  inter-' 
ests  of  the  nation,  ,but  might  touch  the  particular 
interests  of  individual  States,  and,  whatever  their  ef- 
fect, were  to  be  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  senators,  as  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  States,  a  concurrent  authority 
with  the  President  over  the  relations  to  be  affected 
by  them.  The  rule  of  ratification  suggested  by  the 
committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  last  confided 
was,  that  a  treaty  might  be  sanctioned  by  two  thirds 
of  the  senators  present,  but  not  by  a  smaller  number. 
A  question  was  made,  however,  and  much  considered, 
whether  treaties  of  peace  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  a  different  rule.  One  suggestion  was,  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  power  to  make  treaties  of 

1  It  was  to  be  one  of  tbe  distinct     ceive  ambaasadon  and  other  public 
fnnctbnt  of  the  President  **  to  re-     ministers."  ^^ 
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peace  without  the  coucurreiijce  of  the  Fxesident,  on 
account  of  hia  possible  interest  in  the  contimiance  of 
a  war  from  which  he  might  derive  power  and  impor- 
tance.^ But  an  objection,  strenuously  urged,  was, 
that,  if  the  power  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  were 
confided  to  the  Saiate  alone,  and  a  ms^rity-or  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  Senate  were  to  be  required  to 
make  such  a  treaty,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  peace 
would  be  so  great,  that  the  l^slature  would  be  un- 
willing to  make  war  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  important 
objects  of  the  Union.^  On  thd  other,  hamd^  it  waa 
said  that  a  m^ority  of  the  States  mig^t  be  a  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  a  minooty  of  the  nation  ought  not 
to  have  power  to  decide  the  conditions  of  peace. 

The  result  of  these  various  objections  was  a  deter* 
mination  on  the  part  of  a  latge  majority  of  the  States 
not  to  make  treaties  of  peace  an  exception  to  tixe 
rule,  but  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  all  treaties.  The  rule  of  the  Confederation, 
which  had  required  the  assent  of  nine  States  in  Gon« 
gress  to  every  treaty  or  alliance,  had  been  found  to 
work  great  inconvenience;  as  any  rule  must  do, 
which  should  give  to  a  minority  of  States  power  to 
control  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  The 
rule  established  by  the  Constitution,  while  it  gives 
to  every  State  an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  to 
vote,  requires  no  positive  quorum  of  tixe  Senate 
for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty ;  it  simply  demands 

1  Mr.  Madison  so  thou^    DOWt,  Y.  5M.  ^  Ibid. 
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that  the  treaty  shall  receive  the  assent  of  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  who  may  be  present  The  theory 
of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dent represents  the  people  of  the  United  States  gen« 
erally,  and  the  senators  represent  their  respective 
States ;  so  that,  by  the  concurrence  which  the  rule 
thus  requires,  the  necessity  for  a  fixed  quorum  of  the 
States  is  avoided,  and  the  operations  of  this  function 
of  the  government  are  greatly  facilitated  and  simpli- 
fied.^ The  adoption,  also,  of  that  part  of  the  rule 
which  provides  that  the  Senate  may  either  "  advise 
or  consent,''  enables  that  body  so  &r  to  initiate  a 
treaty,  as  to  propose  one  for  the  consideration  of 
the  President;  —  although  such  is  not  the  general 
practice.  ^ 

Having  already  described  the  changes  which  took 
from  the  Senate  alone  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ambassadors,  it  is  only 
necessary  in  this  connection  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  the  power  of  appointment  to  all  offices  re- 
ceived its  final  scope  and  limitations.  The  plan  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  had,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  seen,  vested  the  appointment  of  ambassa- 
dors and  judges  of.  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Senate, 
and  had  given  to  the  President  the  sole  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  adjustment  afterwards  made  gave  the  nomination 


1  The  several  Totes  taken  upon  tbe  text     See  the  proeeedingg, 

different  aspects  of  the  rule  ifor  the  September  7,  S.     EUioi,  V.  5S4, 

ratification  oftreaties  make  the  the.  586. 
ory  quite  deariy  what  is  stated  in 

TOL.  II.  53 
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of  all  officers  to  the  President,  but  required  the  ad- 
yice  aod  conaeat  of  the  S^ate  to  complete  an  ap- 
pointment Two  inconveniences  were  likely  to  be 
experienced  nndei:  this  arrangement  Many  inferior 
offices  might  be  created,  which  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient  to  fill  by  this  process'  of  nomi- 
nation by  the  Fresi^nt  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate;  and  yacancies  might  occur  in  all  offices, 
which  would  require  to  be  filled  while  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session;  To  obviate  the?^  inccmveni^ices, 
the  Congress  weice  authorized  to  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  might  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments ;  and  power  was  given  to  the 
President  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  might  lumpen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
idons  which. should  expire  at  the  end  of  thdr  next 
session.^  In  order  to  restrain  the  President  £rom 
practically  creating  offices  by  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, his  power  was  limited  to  ^^  offices  created  by 
law,"  and  to  those  e^cially  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution.^ 

1  This  power  embraces  of  course  llie  imperative  duty  of  die  Presdent 

oidy  those  offices  the  uppointment  to  nomiiuitBy  and  with  the  consent 

to  whidi  Is  rested  in  the  Bcesident  of  the  Senate   to  appoint  them, 

and  Senate.  Hence  it  has  been  sappoeed  that 

s  Hie    Constitution    (Art.    11.  the  President  can  appoint  a  foreign 

j  2)  seems  to  conten^te  ambas-  minister  without  waiting  to  hare 

sadors,  other  public  ministers  and  hb  particular  office  regulated  or 

consuls,and  judges  of  the  Supreme  estaUished  by  law;   and   as  the 

Court,  as  offioett  to  exist  ntt<^  the  President  c<Midu6l8  the  foreign  in- 

Constitution,  whether  provision  is  terooorse  of  the  countiy,  he  could 

or  is  not  made  by  law  for  their  ap-  pvesoribe  the  dutiesof  such  a  minis- 

pdntment  and  functions.  It  is  made  ter.    In  like  manner,  with  the  con- 
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In  addition  to  thede  powers,  the  committee  of  detail 
had  provided  for  certain  direct  relations,  of  a  special 
nature,  between  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
One  of  these  was  to  consist  in  giving  to  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Umon,  and  in  recommending  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe* 
dient  The  other  was  embraced  in  the  power  to 
convene  the  two  houses  on  extraordinary  occasions; 
and,  whenever  ther^  should  be  a  disagteement  be- 
tween them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
to  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  prop- 
er. The  latter  power  is  to  be  taken  in  connection 
veith  the  clause  which  requires  Congress  to  meet  at 
least  once  in  every  year,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  a  different  day  shall  be  appointed 
by  law.  Neither  the  two  houses  by  agreement,  nor 
the  President  in  case  of  a  disagreement,  can  fix  on  a 
time  of  adjournment  beyond  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  regular  session.  But  subject 
to  this  restriction,  the  power  of  the  President  to  deter- 
nune  the  time  at  which  the  two  houses  shall  reassem?- 
ble,  wh^i  they  do  not  agree  upon  a  time,  extends  to 
every  session  of  Congress,  whether  it  be  regular  or 
"  extraordinary."  ^ 


sent  of  the  Senate,  the  Freadent  nte  the  judicial  power,  the  Ckrart, 

could  appoint  a  judge  of  the  So-  when  so  appointed,  would  have  on- 

preme  Court,  and  would  be  bound  I7  the  functions  conferred  by  the 

to  do  80,  although  no  act  of  Con-  Constitution,  namely,  original  juris- 

gresB  existed  providing  for  the  or-  diction  in  certain  enumerated  cases, 

ganixadon  and  duties  of  tiie  Court.  ^  In  the  teztoftheConstituticni, 

But  as  the  President  cannot  distrib-  the  President's  power  to  adjourn 
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tbe  two  hooaes  of  CongreM  in  caae 
of  a  disagreement  follows  immedi- 
ately after  his  power  to  convene 
them  on  "extraordinaxy  occa- 
sions"; and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
suggested  that  his  power  to  adjourn 
them  is  confined  to  cases  where 
they  have  been  ** extraordinarily'' 
convened  under  the  first  power. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
whdeof  die  third  section  of  Article 
n.  contains  an  enumeration  of  sep- 
arate powers  of  the  President,  re- 
cited seriatim.  The  power  to  con- 
vene Congress  is  one  power;  and  it 
extends  only  to  "  cxtraordinaiy  ** 
occasions,  because  the  Ckmstitodon 
itself,  or  a  law,  convenes  them  at  a 


fixed  period,  and  thus  makes  tha 
orefmory  occasions.  But  the  power 
to  adjourn  the  two  houses  to  a  par- 
ticular time,  in  cases  of  disigiee- 
ment  as  to  the  time,  is  a  separate 
and  general  power,  because  the 
reason  for  which  it  was  given  at  all 
i^Hes  equally  to  all  sessions,  lliat 
reason  is,  that  there  may  be  a  peace- 
ful tennination  of  what  would  cdh 
therwiie  be  an  endless  and  danger- 
ous controversy.  Both  Hamilton 
in  the  Federalist  and  Judge  Story 
in  his  Commentaries  have  treated 
this  as  a  s^Murate  and  general  pow- 
er. (TheFederalistjNo.  77.  Sto- 
ry on  the  Conftitation,  $  1563.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Refort  of  the  Committxr  of  Detail,  contintted.  —  Forica- 
TioN  of  the  Judicial  Power. 

There  now  lemains  to  be  described  the  full  con- 
ception  and  creation  of  the  third  department  of  the 
goyaninent,  its  judicial  power. 

The  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government, 
when  its  subjects  are  to  sustain  no  relation  to  any 
other  soverdgnty  than  that  whose  fundamental  laws 
it  is  proposed  to  ordain,  is  a  comparatively  easy  task* 
In  such  a  government,  when  the  theoretical  division 
into  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions 
is  once  adopted,  the  objects  to  which  each  is  to  be 
directed  fall  readily  into  their  appropriate  places. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  see  that  these  depart* 
ments  do  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  duties 
of  each  other.  There  is,  at  least,  no  other  power, 
claiming  the  obedi^ice  of  the  same  people,  whose 
just  authority  it  is  necessary  to  regard,  and  on  whose 
proper  domain  no  intrusion  is  to  be  permitted. 

How  different  is  the  task,  when  a  government, 
either  federal  or  national,  is  to  be  created,  for  a 
people  inhabiting  distinct  political  States,  whose 
sovereign  power  is  to  remain  for  many  purposes 
supreme  over  their  respective  subjects ;  when  the 
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individual  is  to  be  under  rules  of  civil  duty  de- 
clared by  different  public  organs;  and  when  the 
object  is  to  provide  a  judicial  system  through  v^hich 
this  very  difference  of  authority  may  be  made  to 
work  out  the  ends  of  social  order,  harmony,  and 
peace!  This  difficult  undertaking  was  imposed 
upon  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  by  &x  the  most  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  their  duties*  It  was  comparatively  easy 
to  agree  on  the  powers  whidi  the  people  of  the 
States  ought  to  confer  on  the  general  gbvemm^it, 
to  define  the  separate  functions  of  the  legidatuie 
and  the  executive,  and  to  lay  down  certain  rules 
of  public  policy  which  should  restrain  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  separate  powers  over  their 
own  dtizens.  But  to  construct  a  Judicial  power 
within  the  general  government,  and  to  clothe  it 
with  attributes  which  would  »able  it  to  secure  the 
supremacy  of  the  general  Constitution  and  of  all  its 
provisions ;  to  give  it  the  exact  authority  that  wonld 
maintain  the  dividing  line  between  the  powers  of 
the  nation  and  those  of  the  State,  and  to  give  to  it 
no  more;  and  to  add  to  these  a  fiumlty  of  dispensing 
justioe  to  fi)reigners,  to  citizens  of  different  States, 
and  among  the  sovereign  States  themselves^  vrith  a 
more  even  hand  and  with  a  more  assured  certainty 
of  the  gieat  ends  of  justice  than  any  State  power 
could  furnish,— these  were  objects  not  readily  or 
easily  to  be  attained.  Yet  they  were  attained  with 
wonderful  success.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  considered  vrith  reference  to  its  adaptation  to 
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the  purposes  of  its  creation,  is  one  of  the  most  ad^ 
mirable  ai^  £^citous  stractores  that  human  govern- 
ments have  exhibited. 

The  groundwork  of  its  formation  has  been  partly 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  wh^ie  some  of  the 
principles  are  stated,  which  had  been  arrived  at  as 
being  necessary  to  its  great  purposes.  These  prin- 
ciples related  to  the  persons  who  were  to  exercise 
its  functions,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  or  authority 
which  they  were  to  possess.  With  respect  to  the 
persons  who  were  to  exercise  the  judicial  power, 
the  result  that  had  been  reached  when  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  prepared  had 
fixed  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  for  their  offie^ 
and  had  placed  <}ieir  salaries,  when^  once  i^tal> 
lished,  beyond  die  rtoch  of  any  power  of  diminu- 
'  tion  by  the  legislature.  It  had  idso  been  determined 
that  there  should  be  one  supreme  tribunal,  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  tiie  legidature  should 
have  power  to  establish  inferior  tribunals^  But 
nothing  more  precise  had  been  arrived  at  respect- 
ing jurisdiction,  than  the  broad  principles  which 
dedared  that  it  should  extend  to  cases  arising  under 
laws  passed  by  tiie  general  legislature,  and  to  such 
other  questions  as  might  touch  the  national  peace 
and  harmony.  The  committee  of  detail  were  to 
give  e£fect  to  this  declaration.  Their  scheme  pro- 
vided, tmder  the  first  of  these  heads,  that  the  juris- 
dicticm  should  embrace  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  and  as  questions  touching  tiie 
national  peace  and  harmony,  they  enumerated  all 
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cases  affecting  ambassadois,  otiher  public  ministers, 
and  consuls ;  impeachments  of  officers  of  the  United 
States ;  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdio- 
tion ;  controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  regard  territory  or  jurisdiction; 
controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  and  be- 
tween a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects.  In  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  should 
be  party,  they  assigned  the  original  juxisdictimi  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  all  the  other  cases  enu- 
merated, the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
was  to  be  appellate  only,  with  such  exceptions  and 
regulations  as  the  legislature  might  make ;  and  the 
original  jurisdiction  was  l^t  to  be  assigned  by  the 
legislature  to  such  inferior  tribunals  as  they  might 
from  time  to  time  create.  The  trial  of  all  criminal 
offences,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  was  to  be 
in  the  State  where  they  had  been  committed,  and 
was  to  be  by  jury.  Controversies  between  States 
respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  controversies 
concerning  lands  claimed  under  grants  of  different 
States,  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  were  con- 
sequently excluded  from  the  judicial  power^ 

This  plan,  when  compared  with  the  full  outline 
of  the  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  finally  established,  pre- 
sented several  remarkable  defects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  silent  with  respect  to  the  important  distinction, 
&miliar  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  between 
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proceedings  in  equity  and  proceedings  at  common 
ktw.  This  distinction,  which  extends  not  only  to 
the  forms  of  pleading,  but  to  the  principles  of  decis- 
ion, the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
had  been  brought  by  tlie  settlers  of  most  of  the  Col- 
onies from  England,  and  had  beai  perpetuated  in 
their  judicial  institutions.  It  existed  in  most  of  the 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  national 
Constitution,  and  it  was,  in  fisict,  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  only  system  of  judicature  which  the 
American  people  had  known,  excepting  in  their 
courts  of  admiralty.  Although  the  institutions  of 
the  States  differed  in  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
adopted  and  followed  it,  the  basis  of  their  jurispru- 
dence and  formis  of  proceeding  was  the  common  law, 
as  derived  from  its  English  sources  and  modified  by 
their  own  customs  or  legislation,  with  more  or  less 
of  that  peculiar  and  more  ample  relief  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  jurisprudence  and  remedy  known  in 
the  English  system  under  the  name  of  equity. 
•  Since  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  was 
to  be  fflcercised  over  a  pe<^le  whose  judicial  habits 
were  iiius  fixed ;  since  it  must,  to  some  extent,  take 
cognizance  of  rights  that  would  have  to  be  adjudi- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  jurisprudence  under 
which  they  had  arismi;  and  since  the  individuals 
who  would  have  a  title  to  enter  its  tribunals  might 
reasonably  demand  remedies  as  ample  as  a  judicature 
of  English  origin  could  furnish,  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient that  the  Constitution  should  frdly  adopt  the 
main  features  of  that  judicature.    It  is  quite  true, 
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that  a  provision  in  the  Gonstitnticm  extending  the 
judicial  power  to  ^*  all  cases  "*  affecting  certain  persons^ 
or  certain  rights,  might  be  i^rded  by  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  establiBhment 
of  inferior  courts  with  both  a  legal  and  an  equitaUe 
jurisdiction,  and  might  be  considered  to  confer  such 
a  double  jurisdiction  on  the  supreme  tribunal  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution*  But  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  itself  would  be  the  source  to  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  look,  when  called 
upon  to  adopt  it,  for  the  benefits  which  they  wiore  to 
derive  fr(»n  it,  and  there  would  be  no  part  of  it 
which  they  would  SCTutinize  more  dosely  tium  that 
which  was  to  establish  the  judicial  power  c£  the  new 
government.  If  they  fcmnd  in  it  no  imperative  deoi> 
laration  making  it  the  duty  of  Congiess  to  provide 
for  a  jurisdiction  in  equity  as  well  as  at  la^,  and  no 
express  adoption  of  such  a  jurisdiction  for  the  su* 
preme  tribunal,  they  might  well  say  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  judicial  power  was  left  to  the  accidental 
choice  of  Congress,  or  to  doulrfful  interpretation,  in* 
stead  of  being  exptessly  ordained  in  its  full  and  es- 
sential proportions  by  t^  people.  K  a  citizen  of 
one  State  were  to  pursue  a  remedy  in  the  courts  of 
the  Union  against  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  if 
one  State  should  have  a  judicial  controversy  wiih 
another,  that  would  be  a  very  imperfect .  systm  of 
judicature  which  should  leave  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  ren^y  to  be  detennined  by  the  local  law 
where  the  process  was  to  be  instituted,  or  wfai«^ 
should  confine  the  relief  to  the  forms  and  proceed* 
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ings  of  the  common  low.  If  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  national  tribunal  were  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  any  class  of  contror^nies  originating  in 
the  State  pourts,  it  was  extremely  important  that^the 
Constitution  should  expressly  ascertain  whether  suits 
at  law,  or  suits  in  equity,  or  both,  were  to  be  em- 
braced within  that  appdlate  power.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  became  necessary  for  the  Convention  to  sup- 
ply this  defect,  by  extending  the  judicial  power^ 
both  in  equity  and  at  law,  to  the  several  cases  em^ 
braced  in  it 

Another  defect  in  the  report  of  the  committee,-^ 
or  what  was  regarded  as  a  delect  when  the  Constitup 
tion  was  ratified,— *« and  one  which  the  Convention 
did  not  supply,  was  in  the  omission  of  any  express 
provision  for  trial  by  jury  in  dvil  cases.  Such  a 
provision  was  supplied  by  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  first  Congress  that  assanbled  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  adopted  in  1791 ;  but  it  was  regarded 
by  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution  as  inexpedient, 
on  account  of  the  difierent  construction  of  juries  in 
the  different  States,  and  the  diversity  of  their  usages 
with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  trial  by  jury  was 
used^  It  is  quite  possible  that,  after  the  Constitu- 
tion had  declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation- 
al tribunals  should  extend  to  all  cases  ^in  law''  af- 
fecting certain  parties  or  rights.  Congress  would  not 
have  been  at  liberty  to  establish  inferior  tribunals 
fi>r  the  trial  of  cases  ^in  law"  by  any  other  method 
than  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 

1  Elliot,  V.  550. 
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which  requires  that  the  &ct  in  such  cases  shall  he 
tried  hy  a  jury.  But  the  objection  which  afterwards 
prevailed  was  connected,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
with  what  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  ambiguity 
in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  to  the 
Supreme  Court  its  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to 
law  and  fact 

The  plan  of  the  committee  of  detail  contemplated 
a  supreme  tribunal  with  original  jurisdiction  over  a 
few  of  the  cases  within  the  judicial  power,  and  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  over  all  the  other  cases  Numer- 
ated. Inquiry  was  made  in  the  Convention,  whether 
this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  embrace 
fitct  as  well  its  law,  and  to  extend  to  cases  of  com- 
mon law  as  well  as  to  those  of  equity  and  admiralty 
jurisdiction.  The  answer  was  given,  that  such  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  court  of  appeals,  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, was  referred  to  as  having  be^i  so  construed. 
The  words  ^^both  as  to  law  and  fact**  were  thereupon 
introduced  into  the  description  of  the  i^pellate 
power,  by  unanimous  content^  Various  explanar 
tions  were  subsequently  given,  when  the  Constitution 
came  befere  the  people,  of  the  force  and  meaning 
of  these  words.  The  most  probable  and  the  most 
acute  of  these  exphmations  was  that  made  by  Ham- 
ilton in  the  Federalist,^  which  limited  the  effect  of 
the  words,  in  reference  to  common  law  cases,  to  so 
much  cognizance  of  the  fects  involved  in  a  record  as 
is  implied  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  them  by 

1  ElUot,  V.  483.  «Na81. 
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the  appellate  tribunaL  But  the  truth  was,  the 
words  were  of  very  comprehensive  import  While 
they  were  used  in  order  to  save  to  the  Supreme  Court 
power  to  revise  the  facts  in  equity  and  admiralty 
proceedings,  they  made  no  distmction,  and  imposed 
upon  Congress  no  duty  to  make  a  distmction,  be* 
tween  cases  in  equity  and  admiralty,  and  cases  at 
common  law;  and  although  it  might  be  true,  that 
in  some  States  the  facts  in  all  cases  were  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  that  in  some  cases  so  tried  there  ought  to 
be  a  powOT  to  revise  the  facts,  yet  it  was  not  conced- 
ed that  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  over  the  verdicts 
.  of  juries  in  cases  of  common  law  jurisdiction.  This 
explanation  will  serve  to  show  the  double  purpose 
of  the  amendment  made  in  1791.  The  people  of 
many  of  the  States  required  an  express  guaranty  that 
trial  by  jury  should  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common 
law,  and  that  the  facts  once  tried  by  a  jury  should 
not  be  re-examined  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  which  have  established 
certain  well-defined  limits  to  the  power  of  an  appel- 
late tribunal  concerning  the  facts  appearing  to  have 
been  found  by  a  jury.* 

There  was  still  another  omission  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  of  great  magnitude.  They  had  in- 
cluded in  the  judicial  power  cases  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  but  they  had  not  embraced 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  under  trea- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  the  Constitution  was  to 
embrace  not  only  the  powfers  of  the  general  govem- 

1  See  the  fleventh  Amendment 
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ment,  but  also  special  restrictions  upon  the  powers 
of  the  States ;  and  not  only  the  Constitution  itself 
but  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions, 
and  all  treaties  made  under  the.  authority  of  the 
United  States,  were  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  This  supremacy  could  only  be  enforced  by 
some  prescribed  action  of  some  departm^it  of  the 
general  government  The  idea  of  a  legislative  ar- 
rest, or  vetOf  of  State  laws  supposed  to  be  in  confliot 
vidth  some  provision  of  the  national  Constitution,  or 
with  a  treaty  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
abandoned.  The  conformity,  moreover,  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  judicial  power, 
when  drawn  into  question  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
The  just  and  successful  operation  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  therefore,  required  that,  by  some  oomi»?ehensive 
provision,  all  judicial  cases^  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States — 
whether  the  question  should  grow  out  of  the  action 
of  a  State  legislature,  or  the  action  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  g^i^ral  government — should  be  brought 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  national  judiciary.  This 
provision  was  added  by  the  Convention*  It  com- 
I^eted  the  due  proportions  and  efficacy  of  this  branch 
of  the  judicial  power. 


1  B J  *'  esMt  iriang  under  the  duM  nature ;  tfa«t  if,  otsee  iHiidi, 

ConsdtatioB,''  S».  the  framera  of  hAving  aaBomed  the  foim  of  judi- 

that  instrument  did  not  mean  all  cial  proceedings  between  party  and 

eases  in  winch  any  department  of  party,  inTolve  the  constmetion  or 

the  goyemment  might  have  coca-  operation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

sion  to  act  under  provisions  of  the  United  States.    Elliot,  V.  48S. 
Constitution,  but  all  cases  of  a  Ju^ 
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Trial  by  jury  of  all  criminal  offieuces  (except  in 
cases  of  impeachment)  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
committee  of  detail,  and  such  trial  was  to  be  had  in 
the  State  where  the  offenoe  had  been  committed. 
The  Convention,  in  order  to'  secure  the  same  right 
of  a  jury  trial  in  cases  where  the  offience  had  been 
committed  out  of  any  State,  provided  that  the  trial 
should  be  at  sodx  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
might  by  law  have  directed.^ 

These  additions,  with  one  other  which  included 
within  the  judicial  power  all  »ses  to  which  the 
United  States  might  be  party ;  the  traniafer  of  the 
trial  of  impeachments  to  the  Senate;  and  th^  tran^^ 
fer  to  the  judiciary  of  controversies  between  the 
States  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  con« 
troversies  respecting  land  titles  daimed  under  the 
grants  of  different  States, —*  were  the  principal 
changes  and  improvements  made  in  the  plan  of 
the  committee. 

The  details  of  the  airangemaat  will  perhaps  &il 
to  interest  the  general  reader.  Yet  I  cannot  }fut 
think  that  to  understand  the  purpose  and  operation 
of  thk  department  of  the  national  government  would 
be  a  very  desirable  acquisition  for  any  of  my  readers 
not  already  possessed  of  it;  and  having  completed 
the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  judicial 
power  was  ccmstructed,  I  shall  conclude  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  a  brief  statanent  of  its  constitu* 
tional  functions. 

One  of  the  leading  purposes  for  which  this  branch 

1  EHiot,  y.  484.    Coofltitntioe,  Ait  IH  §  2,  danse  8. 
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of  the  govemment  was  established,  was  to  enable  the 
Constitution  to  operate  upon  individuals,  by  securing 
their  obedience  to  its  commands,  and  by  protecting 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  it  confers.  The  govemment  of  the  United 
States  was  eminently  intended,  among  other  pur- 
poses, to  secure  certain  personal  rights^  and  to  exact 
certain  personal  duties.  The  Constitution  confers 
on  the  general  govemment  a  few  special  powers,  but 
it  confers  them  in  order  that  the  general  govemment 
may  accomplish  for  the  people  of  each  State  the  ad- 
vantages and  blessings  for  which  the  State  govern- 
ments are  presumed  to  be,  and  have  in  &ct  proved 
to  be,  inadequate.  It  lays  upon  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  States  certain  restrictions,  and  it 
lays  them  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
an  exercise  of  State  power  deemed  injurious  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  govemment  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  govemment  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it,  but  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  make  its  citizens  directly  and  individually  its 
subjects,  exacting  of  them  certain  duties,  and  secur- 
ing to  than  certain  rights.  It  comes  into  this  rela* 
tion  by  reason  of  its  supreme  l^slative  power  over 
certain  interests,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  its  re- 
strictions upon  the  powers  of  the  States ;  and  it  is 
enabled  to  make  this  relation  effectual  through  its 
judicial  department,  which  can  take  cognizance  of 
every  duty  that  the  Constitution  exacts  and  of  every 
right  that  it  confers,  whenever  they  have  assumed  a 
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shape  in  which  judicial  power  can  act  upon  them* 
Let  us  take,  as  illustrations  of  this  function  of  the 
national  judiciary,  a  single  instance  of  the  obedience 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  a  right 
which  it  protects.  The  Constitution  empowers  Con- 
gress to  lay  and  collect  duties;  which,  when  they 
are  laid  and  incurred,  become  a  debt  due  from  the 
individual  owner  of  the  property  on  which  they 
are  assessed  to  the  general  government  Payment, 
in  disputed  cases,  might  have  been  left  to  be  en- 
forced by  executive  power;  but  the  Constitution 
has  interposed  the  judicial  department,  as  the  more 
peaceful  agent,  which  can  at  once  adjudicate  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  citizen,  and  compel 
the  payment  of  what  is  found  due.  Again,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  An  individual 
supposing  himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  such  a  law 
might  have  been  left  to  obtain  such  redress  as  the 
judicial  or  legislative  authorities  of  the  State  might 
be  disposed  to  give  him ;  but  the  Constitution  en- 
ables him  finally  to  resort  to  the  national  judiciary, 
which  has  power  to  relieve  him  against  the  operaticm 
of  the  law  upon  his  personal  rights,  while  the  law 
itself  may  be  left  upon  the  statute-book  of  the  State. 
But  while  the  judicial  department  of  the  general 
government  was  thus  designed  to  enforce  the  duties 
and  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  a  system  of  government  where  such  rights 
and  duties  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  provisions  of 
a  filndamental  law  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
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of  defining  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
and  of  each  of  its  departments,  and  establishing  cer- 
tain limits  to  the  powers  of  the  States,  the  mere  act 
of  determining  the  existence  of  such  rights  or  duties 
may  involve  an  adjudication  upon  the  question, 
whether  acts  of  legislative  or  executive  power  are 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  funda- 
mental law.  On  the  one  hand,  the  judicial  depart- 
ment is  to  see  that  the  l^puslative  authority  of  the 
Union  does  not  exact  of  individuals  duties  which  are 
not  within  its  prescribed  powers,  and  that  no  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government  encroaches  upon  the 
rights  of  any  other,  or  upon  the  rights  of  the  States ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  see  that  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  States  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  general  government, 
or  violate  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  secures 
to  the  citizen.  All  this  may  be,  and  constantly  is, 
invcdved  in  judicial  inquiries  into  the  rights,  powers, 
functions,  and  duties  of  private  citizens  or  public 
officers;  and  therefore,  in  order  that  the  judicial 
power  should  be  able  effectually  to  disdiaige  its 
functions,  it  must  possess  authority,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  adjudication,  to  declare  even  an  act  of 
legislation  to  be  void,  which  conflicts  with  any  pro* 
vision  of  the  Constitution. 

There  were  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
Convention  upon  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the 
judges,  as  expositors  of  the  Constitution,  power  to 
declare  a  law  to  be  void;  ^  and  imdoubtedly  such  a 

1  Elliot,  y .  429. 
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power,  if  introduced  into  some  governments,  would 
be  legislative  in  its  nature,  whether  the  persons  who 
were  to  exercise  it  should  be  called  judges,  or  be 
clothed  with  the  functions  of  a  council  of  revision. 
But  under  a  limited  and  written  constitution,  such 
a  power,  when  given  in  the  form  and  exercised  in 
the  mode  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  strictly  judicial.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  question  that  is  to  be  determined.  It  arises 
in  a  judicial  controversy  respecting  some  right  as- 
serted by  or  against  an  individual ;  and  the  matter 
to  be  determined  is  whether  an  act  of  legislation, 
supposed  to  govern  the  case  as  law,  is  itself  in  con- 
formity to  the  supreme  law  of  the  Constitution.  In 
a  government  constituted  like  ours,  this  question 
must  be  determined  by  some  one  of  its  departments. 
If  it  be  left  with  the  executive  to  decide  finally  what 
laws  shall  be  executed,  because  they  are  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  and  what  laws  shall  be  sus- 
pended, because  they  violate  the  Constitution,  this 
practical  inconvenience  may  arise,  namely,  that  the 
decision  is  made  upon  the  abstract  question,  before 
a  case  to  be  governed  by  the  law  has  airisen.  If  the 
legislature  were  empowered  to  determine,  finally, 
that  the  laws  which  they  enact  are  constitutional, 
the  same  practical  difficulty  would  exist ;  and  the 
individual,  whose  rights  or  interests  may  be  affected 
by  a  law,  when  put  into  operation,  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  what  in  our  form  of 
government  is  a  purely  juridical  question,  on  which 
every  citizen  should  be  heard,  if  he  desires  it,  before 
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the  law  is  enforced  in  his  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  final  and  authoritative  determination  is  post- 
poned until  the  question  arises  in  the  course  of  a 
judicial  controver9y  respecting  some  right  or  duty  or 
power  of  an  individual  who  is  to  he  affected  by  the 
law,  or  who  acts  under  it,  the  question  itself  is  pro- 
pounded not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete  ;  not 
in  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  law  upon  all  possi- 
ble cases,  but  to  its  bearing  upon  the  facts  of  a  single 
case.  In  this  aspect,  the  question  is  of  necessity 
strictly  judicial.  To  withhold  from  the  citizen  a 
right  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  which  in  our  ju- 
risprudence is  called  the  constitutionality  of  a  law, 
when  that  law  is  supposed  to  govern  his  rights  or 
prescribe  his  duties,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would 
be  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  be  heard  upon  the 
construction  of  the  law,  or  upon  any  other  legal 
question  that  arises  in  the  cause.  The  citizen  Uves 
under  the  protection,  and  is  subject  to  the  require- 
ments, of  a  written  fundamental  law.  No  depart- 
ment of  the  national,  or  of  any  State  government,  can 
lawfully  act  otherwise  than  according  to  the  powers 
conferred  or  tbe  restrictions  imposed  by  that  instru- 
ment If  the  citizen  believe  himself  to  be  a^rieved 
by  some  action  of  either  government  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  his 
complaint  admit  of  judicial  investigation,  he  must 
be  heard  upon  that  question,  and  it  must  be  adjudi- 
cated,  or  there  can  be  no  administration  of  the  laws 
wortlyr  of  the  name  of  justice. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  observe  how  this 
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function  of  the  judicial  power  gives  to  the  operation 
of  the  goyernment  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
simplicity,  exactness,  and  directness,  notwithstanding 
the  refined  and  complex  character  of  the  system 
which  its  framers  were  obliged  to  establish.  To 
judge  of  the  merits  of  that  system,  in  this  particular, 
it  is  necessary  to  recur  again  to  those  alternative 
measures;  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred,  and 
which  lay  directly  in  their  path.  One  of  these  meas- 
ures was  that  of  a  council  of  revision,  to  be  chained 
with  the  duty  of  arresting  improper  laws.  Besides 
the  objection  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  — 
that  the  question  of  the  conformity  of  a  law  to  the 
Constitution  would  have  thus  been  finally  passed 
upon  in  the  abstract, — such  an  institution,  although 
theoretically  confined  to  this  inquiry,  would  have 
become  practically  a  third  l^slative  chamber;  for 
it  would  inevitably  have  happened  that  considerations 
of  expediency  would  also  have  found  their  way  into 
the  deliberations  of  a  numerous  body  appointed  to 
exercise  a  revisory  power  over  all  acts  of  legislation. 
There  is  no  mode  in  which  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power  to  enact  a  law  can  be  determined,  with- 
out the  influence  of  considerations  of  policy  or  ex- 
pediency, so  effectually,  as  by  confining  the  final 
determination  to  the  special  operation  of  the  law 
upon  the  &cts  of  an  individual  case.  When  the 
tribunal  that  is  to  decide  this  question  is,  by  the 
very  form  in  which  it  is  required  to  act,  limited  to 
the  bearing  of  the  law  upon  some  right  or  duty  of 
an  individual  placed  in  judgment  by  a  record,  it  is 
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at  once  relieved  of  the  responsibility^  and  in  a  great 
degree  freed  from  the  temptation,  of  considering 
the  policy  of  the  legislation.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
conceded — as  every  one  will  concede  —  that,  what- 
ever public  body  is  specially  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  the  acts  of  the  legislature  to  the 
test  of  the  Constitution,  it  should  neither  possess 
the  power,  nor  be  exposed  to  the  danger,  of  invad* 
ing  the  legislative  province,  by  acting  upon  motives 
of  expediency,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  did  wisely  in  rejectmg  the  arti- 
ficial, cumbrous,  and  hazardous  project  of  a  council 
of  revision.  The  plan  of  such  a  council  was,  it  is 
true,  much  favored,  and  indeed  insisted  upon,  by 
some  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  Convention.  But  it 
was  urged  at  a  time  when  the  negative  that  was  to 
be  given  to  the  President  had  not  been  settled,  and 
when  he  had  not  been  made  sufficiently  independent 
of  the  legislature  to  insure  his  unfettered  employ- 
ment of  the  negative  that  might  be  given  to  him. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  council  of  revision  was 
to  strengthen  his  hands,  by  uniting  ihe  judges  with 
him  in  the  exercise  of  the  "veto."  This  would 
have  given  to  the  judges  a  control  both  over  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  and  the  question  of 
legislative  policy.  As  to  the  latter,  it  became  unne- 
cessary, as  well  as  inexpedient,  to  unite  the  judges 
with  the  President,  after  he  had  been  clothed  with  a 
suitable  negative,  and  after  his  election  had  been 
taken  from  the  legislature;  and  as  to  the  former 
question,  the  final  arrangement  of  the  judicial  power 
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made  it  equally  unnecessary  to  form  the  judges  into 
a  coundl  of  revision,  since,  if  the  President  should 
&il  to  arrest  an  unconstitutional  law,  when  pre- 
sented for  his  approval,  it  could  be  tested  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  after  it  had 
gone  into  operation. 

But  the  conformity  of  laws  of  Congress  to  the 
Constitution  was  not  all  that  was  to  be  secured. 
Some  prudent  and  efiectual  means  were  to  be  de- 
vised, by  which  the  acts  of  the  State  governments 
could  be  subjected  to  the  same  test  The  project  of 
submitting  the  laws  of  the  States  to  some  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  while  they  were  in 
the  process  of  being  enacted,  or  before  they  could 
have  the  form  of  law,  was  full  of  inconvenience  and 
hazard.  It  could  not  have  been  attempted  without 
an  injury  to  State  pride,  that  would  have  aroused  an 
inextingmshable  opposition  to  the  national  authority, 
even  if  the  plan  could  onoe  have  been  assented  ta 
Yet  there  was  no  other  alternative,  unless  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  general  government  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  it  to  take  the  same  cogni- 
zance of  a  constitutional  question,  when  arising  upon 
the  law  of  a  State,  that  it  was  to  take  of  such  a  ques- 
tion when  arising  upon  an  act  of  Congress.  The  same 
necessity  would  exist  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
for  a  power  within  the  general  government  to  give 
practical  effect  to  that  supremacy  which  the  Qmsti- 
tution  was  to  claim  for  itself,  for  treaties,  and  for  the 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  All  the 
restrictions  which  the  Constitution  was  to  lay  upon 
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the  powers  of  the  States  would  be  nugatory,  if  the 
States  themselves  were  to  be  the  final  judges  of  their 
meaning  and  operation.  This  transcendent  power 
of  interpretation  and  application,  so  logically  neces- 
sary, and  yet  so  certain  to  wound  and  irritate,  if  ex- 
ercised  by  direct  interference,  could  be  wielded,  with^ 
out  injurious  results,  through  the  agency  of  judicial 
forms,  by  a  judicial  investigation  into  personal  rights, 
when  affected  by  the  action  of  a  State  government, 
just  as  it  could  be  in  reference  to  the  acts  of  any 
department  of  the  national  government  that  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

The  relation  of  thie  judicial  power  to  the  execu- 
tion of  treaties  rests  upon  the  same  grounds  of  para- 
mount necessity.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  interpretation,  that  the  national  judi- 
ciary is  authorized  to  decide  finally  all  cases  arising 
under  treaties,  although  uniformity  of  interpretatimi 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  faith; 
but  it  is  in  order  that  the  treaty  shall  be  executed, 
by  being  placed  beyond  the  hazards  both  of  wrong 
construction  and  of  interested  opposition.  The 
memorable  instance  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  ab- 
solute failure  of  which  in  point  of  execution,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  presents  the  great 
illustration,  in  our  constitutional  history,  of  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  supremacy  of  treaty  stipulations 
as  law  can  be  maintained  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment.    ^^  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,'* 
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tmder  the  Confederation,  had  the  same  exclusive 
authority  to  make  treaties  that  is  now  possessed  by 
the  President  and  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution, 
and  a  treaty  was  in  theory  as  obligatory  then,  upon 
the  separate  States  and  their  inhabitants,  as  it  is  now. 
But  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  axiom  of  universal 
application  in  the  art  of  government,*  that  a  suprem- 
acy which  is  merely  theoretical  is  no  real  supremacy. 
If  a  stipulation  made  by  the  proper  authority  with  a 
foreign  government  is  to  have  the  force  of  law,  re- 
quiring the  obedience  of  individuals  and  of  all  public 
authorities,  itd  execution  must  be  committed  to  a 
judiciary  acting  upon  private  rights  without  the  hin- 
derance  or  influence  of  adverse  l^islation. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  judicial  power 
which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  object 
embraced  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  where 
the  people  of  the  United  States  declare  it  to  be  their 
purpose,  ^^to  establish  justice."  This  is  found  in  the 
provision  for  a  special  jurisdiction  over  the  rights  of 
persons  bearing  a  certain  character.  Like  almost 
everything  else  in  the  Constitution,  this  feature  of 
the  judicial  power  sprang  from  a  necessity  taught 
by  previous  and  severe  experience.  Beasoning  from 
the  mere  nature  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  it  might  seem  that  the  judicatures  of 
the  separate  States  would  be  sufficient  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  cases  in  which  private  rights 
alone  are  concerned,  and  by  which  no  power  or  in- 
terest of  the  general  government,  and  no  provision 
of  the  general  Constitution,  is  likely  to  be  afTected. 

TOL.  II.  56 
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But  we  find  in  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  a  particular  jurisdiction  given  on  account  oi 
the  mere  civil  characters  of  the  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy; and  its  existence  there  is  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  other  than  speculative  reasons.  From  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  day  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  States  had  been  unable  to  administer  justice  to 
foreigners,  to  citizens  of  other  States,  to  foreign 
governments  and  their  representatives,  and  to  the 
governments  of  their  sister  States,  so  as  to  command 
the  confidence  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  expecta- 
,  tions  of  an  enlightened  judgment  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  opening  the  national  courts  to  these 
various  classes  of  parties,  whose  different  positions 
may  now  be  briefly  considered. 

In  a  country  of  confederated  States,  each  possess- 
ing a  full  power  of  l^islation,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen—  as  it  did  constantly  happen  in  this  Union 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  —  that  the 
determination  of  controversies  between  citizens  of 
the  State  where  the  adjudication  was  to  be  had, 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  would  be  exposed  to 
influences  unfavorable  to  the  ends  of  justice.  In 
truth,  one  of  the  parties  in  such  a  controversy  was 
virtually  an  alien,  in  the  tribunal  which  he  was 
obliged  to  enter ;  for  although  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation undertook  to  secure  to  the  £ree  inhabitants 
of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  efficacy  of  such  a  provision  must  depend 
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almost  wholly  upon  the  spirit  of  the  tribunals,  and 
upon  their  capacity  to  give  effect  to  such  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  against  a  course  of  State  policy  or  the 
positive  enactments  of  a  State  code.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  before  the 
Constitution  lay  not  so  much  in  the  hazards  of  a 
violation  of  principle  through  local  prejudice,  or 
the  superior  force  of  local  policy  or  legislation,-— 
although  these  influences  were  always  powerfiil,  -— 
as  in  the  &ct  that,  when  these  influences  were  likely 
to  be  most  active,  or  were  most  feared,  there  was  no 
tribunal  to  which  resort  could  be  had,  and  which 
was  known  to  be  beyond  their  operation  and  their 
reach.  The  articles  of  compact  between  the  States 
had  intended  to  remove  from  the  citizens  of  the 
different  States  the  disabilities  of  practical  alienage 
under  which  they  would  have  stood  in  the  tribunds 
of  each  other.  But  with  that  mere  declaration  those 
articles  stopped.  If  the  litigant  saw  that  the  local 
law  was  likely  to  be  administered  to  him  as  if  he 
were  a  foreigner,  or  feared  that  the  scales  of  justice 
would  not  be  held  with  an  impartial  hand,  he  could 
go  nowhere  else  for  a  decision.  This  was  a  great 
evil ;  for  much  of  the  value  of  every  judicature  de- 
pends upon  the  confidence  it  inspires. 

There  were  still  other  and  perhaps  stronger  rear 
sons  for  creating  an  independent  jurisdiction,  to  be 
resorted  to  by  foreigners,  in  controversies  with  citi- 
zens of  the  States.  No  clause  in  the  Constitution 
was  to  make  them  equal  in  rights  with  citizens,  and 
for  the  ^irery  reason  of  their  alienage,  therefore,  it  was 
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necessary  to  give  them  access  to  tribunals  organized 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  govermnent,  which 
would  be  responsible  to  foreign  powers  for  the  treat* 
ment  that  their  subjects  might  receive  in  the  United 
States.  Ambassadors,  too,  and  other  foreign  min- 
isters, would  not  only  be  aliens,  but  would  possess 
the  diaracter  of  representatives  of  their  sovereigns; 
and  consuls  would  be  the  public  agents  of  their  gov- 
emments,  although  not  bearing  the  diplomatic  char- 
acter. These  functionaries  were  therefore  permitted 
to  resort  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  the 
national  interests  that  might  be  involved  in  their  per- 
sonal or  official  relations,  original  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  affecting 
them. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  other  controversies, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  included  within  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  parties ;  namely,  those  to  which 
the  United  States  might  be  a  party;  those  to  which 
a  iState  of  the  Union  might  be  a  party,  where  the 
opposite  party  was  another  State  of  the  Union,  or  a 
citizen  of  another  State  of  the  Union,  or  a  foreign 
state  or  its  citizens  or  subjects;  and  those  between 
citizens  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  Finally,  controversies  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  imder  grants 
of  different  States  were  placed  under  the  same  juris- 
diction for  similar  reasons;  — because  the  State  tri- 
bunals could  not  be  expected  to  afford  that  degree  of 
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impartiality  which  the  circumstances  of  these  several 
cases  required. 

There  remains  only  one  other  branch  of  the  juris? 
diction  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  tribunals 
of  the  United  States  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice ; 
namely,  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
With  respect  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  admiral- 

'  ty,  in  cases  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  prize  jurisdiction,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  had  given  to  the  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  the 
former,  and  for  hearing  and  finally  determining  ap- 
peals in  all  cases  of  capture.  Such*  appeals  were 
taken  from  the  State  courts  of  admiralty, — tribunals 
which  also  possessed  and  exercised  a  civil  jurisdiction 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  admiralty  in  England, 
but  in  practice  somewhat  more  extensive.  When 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  it  was  perceived  to  be 
expedient,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  maritime 
commerce  to  the  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  or  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  people  of  different  States  with  each 
other,  to  give  the  whole  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  and  the  entire  prize  juris- 
diction, original  as  well  as  appellate,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  This  was  effected  by  the  com- 
prehensive provision,  which  gives  the  judicial  power 
cognizance  of  ^^  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 

*  jurisdiction";  expressions  which  have  often  been^ 

and  are  still  likely  to  be,  the  subject  of  much  foren- 

'  sic  controversy  with  respect  to  the  particular  trans- 
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actions,  of  a  civil  nature,  intended  to  be  embraced  in 
the  jurisdiction,  but  in  reference  to  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  known  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
other  than  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  language 
selected,  that  affords  any  special  evidence  of  the  in* 
tention  of  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Brport  of  thr  Committee  of  Detail,  continued.  —  Effect 
OF  Rfxords.  —  Inter-State  Frivileges.  —  Fuqitiyes  from 
Justice  and  from  Service. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  provisions  designed  to 
place  the  people  of  the  separate  States  in  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  each  other,  by  removing,  in  some 
degree,  the  consequences  that  would  otherwise  flow 
from  their  distinct  and  independent  jurisdictions. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  causing  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  laws  of  each  State  to  be,  for 
some  purposes,  respected  in  every  other  State.  In 
other  words,  by  the  establishment  and  effect  of  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  general  rule  which  absolves  an 
independent  government  from  any  obligation  to  re- 
gard the  law,  the  authority,  or  the  policy  of  another 
government  was,  for  some  purposes,  to  be  obviated 
between  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

To  some  extent,  this  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  by  providing,  —  first,  that 
the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  States  (paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted) 
should  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  free  citizens  in  tiie  several  States ;  and  that  the 
people  of  each  State  should  have  free  ingress  and 
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r^^ress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  the  same 
privil^^es  of  trade  and  commerce  as  its  inhabitants ; 
—  secondly,  that  ftigitives  from  justice  charged  with 
certam  enumerated  crimes,  and  escaping  from  one 
State  into  another,  should  be  given  up,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  of  the  State  fix)m  which  they  had 
escaped ;  —  and  thirdly,  that  frdl  ^Etith  and  credit 
should  be  given  in  each  State  (o  the  records,  acts,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of 
every  other  State. 

The  CJonfederation,  howevet,  was  a  "  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other,"  entered  into  by  sep- 
arate States,  and  the  object  of  the  provisions  above 
cited  was  "  the  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people " 
of  those  States.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, on  the  other  hand,  was  ^^  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union  " ;  and  we  are  therefore  to  expect  to  find 
its  framers  enlarging  and  increasing  the  scope  of 
these  provisions,  and  giving  to  them  greater  precis- 
ion and  vigor.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  they  made 
a  very  important  addition  to  their  number. 

The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  make  the 
language  of  the  Confederation  respecting  the  privi- 
leges of  general  citizenship  somewhat  more  precise. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  made  "  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  State,"  with  certain  exceptions, 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  idmiunities  of  "free 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  ^    It  is  probable  that 

1  See  and  compare  Art  IV.  of  the  Confederatkni  and  Art  IV.  §  8  of 
tbe  Constitiitkm. 
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these  two  expressions  were  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  same  sense,  and  that  by  <^  free  inhabitants  "  of  a 
State  was  meant  its  ^^  free  citizens/'  The  framers  of 
the  C!onstitution  substituted  the  latter  expression  for 
the  former,  and  thus  designated  more  accurately  the 
persons  who  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  free  citizens  in  other  States  besides  their 
own. 

In  the  next  place,  while  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion declared  that  full  faith  should  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  State,  they  neither  prescribed  the 
mode  in  which  the  proof  was  to  be  made,  nor  the 
effect  when  it  had  been  made.  The  committee  of 
detail,  in  preparing  the  first  draft  o£  the  Constitution, 
merely  adopted  the  naked  declaration  of  the  articles. 
The  Convention  added  to  it  the  further  provision, 
which  enabled  Congress  to  prescribe  by  general  laws 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
them  when  proved.* 

With  respect  to  fugitives  ttom  justice,  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  had  specified  persons  *^  chaiged 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in 

1  So  far  as  the  proceedinga  in  the  effect  of  the  acts,  records,  and 

the  Convention  are  to  be  regarded  judicial  proceedings  of  any  State, 

as  a  goide  to  construction,  it  ap-  when  offered  in  evidence  in  anoib- 

pears  clearly  that  the  clause  which  er  State,  as  well  as  to  prescribe 

empowers  Congress  to  ^  prescribe  the  mode  of  proving  them.     See 

the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  Elliot,  V.  487, 488,  608,  504.    See 

records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  also  a  learned  discussion  on  this 

proved,  and  the  effect  thereof,"*  was  clause  in    Story's    Coounentaries, 

intended  to  give  a  power  to  declare  {§  1802  ^  1818. 

VOL.  II.  57 
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any  State,"  as  those  who  were  to  be  given  up  by  the 
States  to  each  other.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  ambiguity  of  this  language,  the  provision  was 
made  to  embrace  all  other  crimes,  as  well  as  treason 
and  felony.^ 

Besides  correcting  and  enlarging  these  provisions, 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  introduced  into  the 
system  of  the  Union  a  special  feature,  which,  in  the 
relations  of  the  States  to  each  other ^  was  then  entirely 
novel,  although  not  without  precedent.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  clause  requiring  the  extradition  of 
"fugitives  from  service,"  who  have  escaped  fiom  one 
State  into  another. 

In  describing  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  slavery,  I  have  not  placed  this  provision 
among  them,  because  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  certain  powers  were  conceded 
to  the  Union  by  one  class  of  States,  in  consideration 
of  certain  concessions  made  by  another  dass.  It  is 
a  provision  standing  by  itself,  in  respect  to  its  origin, 
about  which  there  is  some  popular  misapprehension. 
Its  history  is  as  follows. 

In  many  of  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place, 
in  preparing  the  outline  of  the  government  that  was 
sent  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  good  deal  of  jeal- 
ousy had  been  felt  and  expressed  by  scnne  of  the 
Southern  members,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  rel- 
ative weight  of  their  States  in  the  representative 
system,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  security  ci  their 
slave  property.     Slavery,  although  it  had  existed  in 

1  Elliot,  V.  487. 
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all  of  the  States,  and  although  there  still  remained 
in  all  of  them  excepting  Massachusetts  some  persons 
of  the  African  face  still  held  in  that  condition,  was 
likely  soon  to  disappear  from  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  under  changes  that  would  be  in- 
troduced by  their  constitutions  or  by  statutory  pro- 
vision. In  the  whole  of  New  England,  therefore, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  Middle  States  excepting 
Maryland,  if  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and 
of  the  law  of  nations  were  to  be  applied  to  such 
casesj  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  existing 
under  the  law  of  another  State,  could  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  there  could  be  no  means  of  enforcing  a 
return  to  the  jurisdiction  which  gave  to  the  master 
a  right  to  the  custody  and  services  of  the  slave.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  apparent  that,  in  the  five  States 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Greorgia,  slavery  would  not  only  be  likely 
to  continue  for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  but  that 
this  form  of  labor  constituted,  and  would  be  likely 
long  to  constitute,  a  necessary  part  of  their  social 
system.  The  theory  on  which  the  previous  Union 
had  been  framed,  and  on  which  the  new  Union  now 
intended  to  be  consummated  was  expressly  to  be 
founded,  vras,  that  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States  were  exclusively  matters  of  State  jurisdiction. 
But  if  a  relation  between  persons,  existing  Jt>y  the 
law  of  a  particular  State,  was  to  be  broken  up  by  an 
escape  into  another  State,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  relation  was  unknown  to  or  prohibited  by  the 
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law  of  the  jiace  to  which  the  party  had  fled,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  theory  of  the  Union  would  be  of 
T^  little  practical  value  to  the  States  in  which  such 
a  relation  was  to  exist,  and  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. If  the  territory  of  every  State  in  which 
this  relation  was  not  to  be  recognized,  were  to  be 
made  an  asylum  for  fugitives,  the  right  of  the  mas- 
ter to  the  services  of  the  slave  would  be  wholly 
insecure. 

It  was  in  referaice  to  this  antidpated  condition  of 
thingSy  that  General  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  at 
the  time  when  the  principles  that  were  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  were  sent  to  the  committee 
of  detail,^  gave  notice,  that,  unless  some  provision 
should  be  inserted  in  their  report  to  prevent  this 
consequential  emancipation,  he  should  vote  against 
the  Constitution.  Q3|isidering  the  position  and  in- 
fluence of  this  gentlen^an,  his  declaration  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  notice  that,  without  such  a  provision,  the 
Constitution  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  State 
which  he  represented.  Still,  the  committee  of  de- 
tail omitted  to  make  any  such  special  provision  in 
their  report  of  a  Constitution,  and  inserted  only  a 
general  article  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  should 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privil^;es  and  immunities  of 
dtizens  in  the  several  States.^  General  Finckney 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  r^iewed  his  demand 
for  a  provision  "in  &vor  of  property  in  slaves."' 

1  July  23(L    Miot,  Y.  857.  '  These  are  the  words  of  Mr. 

s  Art  XIY.  of  the  report  of  the     Madison's  Minutes.    EUiot,  Y.  487. 
committee  of  detaiL  Tkis  vai  on  tlMdS6di  of  August. 
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But  the  article  was  adopted,  South  Garolma  votmg 
against  it,  and  the  vote  of  Geoi^ia  being  divided. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  next  article  was  taken 
up,  which  required  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice  escaping  from  one  8tate  into  another,  the 
South  Carolina  members  moved  to  require  "  fugitive 
slaves  and  servants  to  be  delivered  up,  like  crimi- 
nals."^ Objection  was  made,  that  this  would  re- 
quire the  executive  of  the  State  to  do  it  at  the 
public  expense,*  and  that  there  was  no  more  pro- 
priety in  the  public  seizing  and  surrendering  a 
slave  or  a  servant,  than  a  horse.*  The  proposition 
was  then  withdrawn,  in  order  that  a  particular 
provision  might  be  framed,  apart  from  the  axtide 
requiring  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
That  article  was  then  adopted  without  opposition.* 

For  a  provision  respecting  fugitives  from  service, 
the  movers  had  two  remarkable  precedents  to  which 
they  could  resort,  and  which  had  settled  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  involved.  Negro  slavery,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  service,  had  existed  in  the 
New  England  Colonies  at  a  very  early  period.  In 
1643,  the  four  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh, Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  had  formed  a 
confederation,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
had  mutually  stipulated  with  each  other  for  the  res- 
toration of  runaway  "  servants  " ;  and  there  is  indu- 


1  Madison,  vt  supra.    The  mo-         '  By  Wibon. 
tion   was   made   by  Butler   and         ^  By  Sherman. 
Finckney,  according  to  Mr.  Mad-         ^  "Madison,  tU  supra.   August  29* 
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bitable  evideiice,  that  African  slaves^  as  well  as  other 
persons  in  servitude,  were  included  in  this  provision.* 
The  other  precedent  was  found  in  the  Ordinance 
which  had  just  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the 
settlement  and  government  of  the  Territory  north- 


r 


1  The  reader  wbo  will  consalt  a 
pi^r  in  the  fourdi  volume  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (p.  194),  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Belkn^,  in  1795,  wfll 
find  tliat  slavery,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  now  commonly 
understood,  existed  in  Massaohu- 
setts^y  as  early  as  1630.  The 
proof  of  it  consists,  —  1.  In  the 
proviaons  of  the  colonial  laws  and 
ordinances,  which  reooignize  and 
regulate  a  relation  very  different 
from  that  of  service  for  hire.  On 
this  subject,  the  early  cobnists  of 
MasMichusetts  held  and  practised 
the  law  of  Moses.  They  regarded 
it  as  lawfbl  to  buy  and  seU  <'  daves 
taken  in  lawful  war,"  or  reduced 
to  servitude  by  judicial  sentence, 
and  placed  them  under  the  same 
privileges  as  those  given  by  the 
Mossuc  law.  But  they  punished 
majk-etealing  capitally,  re-enacting 
expressly  the  16th  verse  of  the  2l8t 
chi^)(er  of  Exodus ;  and  when  there 
were  any  negroes  in  their  juris- 
dicdon  who  had  been  stolen,  or 
"  fraudulently  "  acquired  in  Africa, 
they  endeavored  to  send  them  back 
again.  2.  In  the  actual  presence 
of  negro  slaves,  brought  from  Af- 
rica, who  had  been  ^  lawfully  "  ao- 
quired,  that  is,  by  fair  purchase 
fix»n  those  who  hdd  them  as  pris- 


onexB  of  war.  These  existed  to 
flome  extent  in  the  Cobny  in  1638, 
and  were  numerous  in  1673 ;  and 
of  course  were  included  in  all  the 
le^psla^n  of  that  period  respect- 
ing service,  bei^ig  somedmes  de- 
scribed as  **  slaves,"  and  sometames 
by  the  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive term  of  "  servants.* — Slav- 
ery by  judicial  sentence  was  in- 
flicted for  no  higher  crimes  than 
theft  and  burglary.  Thus  at  a 
Quarter  Court  holden  at  Boston 
the  4th  day  of  the  10th  month, 
1638,  «John  Hazlewood  beii^ 
found  guilty  of  severall  thefb  and 
breaking  into  severall  houses,  was 
censured  to  be  severely  whipped 
and  delivered  up  a  siixve  to  whom 
the  Court  shall  appoint.**  (Shurt- 
lefiTs  Edition  of  Becords  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  246.)  Mady  of  the 
Indians  taken  prisoners  in  Kmg 
Philip's  war,  who  had  formeriy 
subodtted  to  the  Cokxiial  govern- 
ment and  had  been  called  "  Pray- 
ing Indians"  from  their  supposed 
conversion  to  Christiamty,  were 
at^udged  guilty  of  <*  rebellion,"  and 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  foreign 
countries.  Dr.  Belknap  says  that 
some  of  them  found  their  way  back 
again,  and  took  a  severe  revenge 
on  the  Englisb  in  a  subsequent 
war.    (JBiat  Soc  Coll.  ut  supra,) 
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west  of  the  river  Ohio ;  in  which,  when  legislatiog 
for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  "  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude/'  a  similar  provision  was  made  for  the 
surrender  of  persons  escaping  into  the  Territory, 
*'  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in 
any  one  of  the  original  States." 

In  making  this  provision,  the  early  colonists  of 
New  England,  and  the  Ciongress  of  the  ConfederaF 
tion,  had  acted  upon  a  principle  directly  opposite  to 
the  objection  that  was  raised  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When  it  wa^l 
said  in  the  Convention,  that  the  public  authority 
ought  no  more  to  interfere  and  surrender  a  fugitive 
slave  or  servant  than  a  horse,  it  was  forgotten  that, 
by  the  principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  comity 
of  nations,  not  only  is  property  in  movable  things 
recognized  by  civUized  states,  but  a  remedy  is  a£-  i^ 
forded  for  restitution.  But  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive 
person,  from  whom,  by  the  law  of  the  community 
from  which  he  escapes,  service  is  due  to  another, 
the  right  to  the  service  is  not  recognized  by  the 
common  law  or  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  means 
exist  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  the  relation.  If  the 
case  is  to  be  met  at  all,  therdbre,  it  can  only  be  by 
a  special  provision,  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  which 
will  so  &r  admit  the  relation  and  the  claim  of  ser** 
vice,  as  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  a  right  to 
restore  the  individual  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  law 
which  recognizes  and  enforces  its  duties. 

This  was  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  New 
England  Confederation  of  1643,  and  the  Ordinance 
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^of  1787 ;  and  it  was  what  was  now  proposed  to  be 
done  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  regarded  at  the  time  by  the  Southern  States  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  their  right  of 
exclusive  control  over  the  question  of  emancipation,^ 
and  it  was  adopted  in  the  Convention  by  unanimous 
consent,*  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  a 
right  that  would  otherwise  have  been  without  a  sat- 
isfactory security.     A  proper  xmderstanding  of  the 

I  grounds  of  this  somewhat  peculiar  provision  is  quite 

^  important 

The  publicists  of  Christendom  are  universally 
agreed,  that  independent  nations  are  under  no  posi- 
tive obligation  to  support  the  institutions,  or  to  en- 
force the  municipal  laws,  of  each  other.  So  far  does 
this  negative  principle  extend,  that  the  general  law 
of  nations  does  not  even  require  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  criminals,  who  have  escaped  from  one  coun- 
try into  another.  If  compacts  are  made  for  this 
purpose,  they  rest  entirely  upon  comity,  and  upon 
those  considerations  of  public  policy  which  make  it 
expedient  to  expel  from  our  own  borders  those  who 
have  violated  the  great  laws  on  which  the  welfitre 
of  society  depends ;  and  such  compacts  are  usually 
limited  to  those  offences  which  imply  great  moral  as 
well  as  civil  guilt  The  general  rule  is,  that  a  na- 
tion is  not  obliged  to  surrender  those  who  have  taken 

1  Mr.  Madison  stated  in  the  Con-  enable  owners  of  slayes  to  reclaim 

Tention  of  Vii^ginia  in  winch  the  them.*       (Elliof  s    Debates,    IE. 

-^   Constitulion  was  ratified,  that  "this  458.) 

^  danse  was  expresslj  inserted,  to  >  August  29.    Elliot,  Y.  49% 
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sanctuary  in  its  dominions.  At  the  same  time,  every 
political  state  has  an  tmdoubted  right  to  forbid  the 
entry  into  its  territories  of  any  person  whose  presence 
may  injure  its  welfare  or  thwart  its  policy.  No  for- 
eigner, whether  he  comes  as  a  fugitive  escaping  from 
the  violated  laws  of  anotha:  country,  or  comes  for  the 
innocent  purposes  of  travel  or  residence,  can  demand 
a  sanctuary  as  a  matter  of  right  Whether  he  is  to 
remain,  or  not  to  remain,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  state  to  which  he  has  resorted ;  — 
a  discretion  that  is  regulated  by  a  general  principle, 
among  Christian  nations,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
general  principle  is  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
national  interest  may  require  to  be  established. 

Slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  being  considered 
by  public  law  as  contrary  to  natural  right,  and  being 
a  relation  that  depends  wholly  on  municipal  law, 
fidls  entirely  within  the  princiide  which  relieves  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  obligation  to  support  or  to 
enforce  each  other's  laws.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been 
customary  for  states  which  have  no  peculiar  conneo> 
tion,  to  Burr^ider  fugitives  from  that  relation,  or  to 
do  anything  to  enforce  its  duties.  But  such  fugi- 
tives stand  upon  a  precise  equality  with  all  other 
strangers  who  seek  to  enter  a  society  of  which  they 
are  not  members.  If  the  wel&re  of  the  society  de- 
mands their  exclusion,  or  if  it  may  be  promoted  by  a 
stipulation  that  they  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  place 
where  th^  service  is  lawfully  due,  the  right  to  ex- 
elude  or  to  surrender  them  is  perfect;  for  every  po- 
litical society  has  the  moral  power,  and  is  under  a 
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moral  obligation,  to  provide  for  its  own  wdfaie.  K 
such  stipulations  have  not  usually  been  made  among 
independent  nations,  their  absaice  may  prove  that 
lAie  public  interest  has  not  required  them^  but  it  does 
not  prove  the  want  o£  a  right  to  make  them. 

Each  of  the  American  States^  when  its  people 
adopted  the  national  Constitution,  possessed  the 
right  that  belongs  to  every  political  society,  of  deter- 
mining what  persons  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
its  territories.  Each  of  them  had  a  complete  right 
to  judge  for  itself  how  far  it  would  go,  in  recognlz* 
ing  or  aiding  the  laws  or  institutions  of  the  other 
States.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  States  which 
are  in  general  independent  of  each  other,  but  which 
propose  to  enter  into  national  relations  with  each 
other  imder  a  common  government,  fi>r  certain  great 
political  and  social  ends,  may  have  reasons  for  giv* 
ing  a  particular  effect  to  each  other's  laws,  or  for  sus- 
taining each  other's  institutions,  which  do  not  opei^ 
ate  with  societies  not  standii^  in  such  a  relation; 
and  that  these  reasons  may  be  of  a  character  so 
grave  and  important,  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  ofali* 
gation.  Thus  independent  and  disconnected  nations 
are  ordinarily  under  no  obligation  to  support  or 
guarantee  each  other's  forms  of  government  But 
the  American  States,  in  Altering  into  the  new  Union 
under  their  national  Constitution,  found  that  a  repub* 
lican  form  of  government  in  every  State  was  a  thing 
so  essential  to  the  wel&re  and  safety  of  all  of  them, 
as  to  make  it  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty  for  all  to 
guarantee  that  form  of  government  to  each  other. 
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la  the  same  way,  although  nations  in  general  do  not 
recognize  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  prevail* 
ing  hy  the  law  of  another  countr7,/so  £bu:  as  to  stip» 
nlate  for  the  snnrwder  of  persons  escaping  from  that 
relation,  the  American  States  found  thraaselves  siu>  ,„^.j^^ 
rounded  by  ciroumstanoes  so  imperative,  as  to  make 
it  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty  ta  make  with  each 
other  that  stipulation.  These  circumstances  I  shall  \) 
now  briefly  state. 

I  have  already  referred  to  all  the  known  proceed* 
ings  in  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  and  have 
stated  to  what  ^sctent  those  proceedings  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  Constitution  could  not  have  been 
formed  without  this  provision.^  But  there  is  higher 
evidence  both  of  its  necessity  and  its  propriety  than 
anything  that  may  have  been  said  by  individuals  or 
delegations.  The  States  were  about  to  establish  a 
more  perfect  Union,  under  a  peculiar  form  of  nation* 
al  government,  the  effect  of  which  would  necessarily 
bring  them  into  closer  relations  with  each  other, 
multiplying  greatly  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
intercourse,  and  enabling  th^n  to  act  on  each  other's 
internal  condition  with  an  influence  that  would 
be  nearly  irresistible,  unless  it  should  be  arrested 
by  constitutional  barriers.  Among  the  features  of 
their  internal  conditkm,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  or  the  local  institution  of  servitude,  was  one 
that  must  dther  be  placed  under  national  cognizance. 

1  I  am  not  aware  of  any  more  of  the  Constitntiott  was  expressly 
positive  evidence  than  that  above  made  in  the  Convention  a  condition 
py^i  in  the  text,  that  this  clause     of  assent  by  any  of  the  States. 
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or  be  left  exdusively  to  the  local  authority  of  each 
State.  There  was  no  middle  or  debatable  ground, 
which  it  could  with  safety  be  suffered  to  occupy. 
The  African  race,  although  scattered  throughout  all 
of  the  States,  was  placed  in  very  different  circum- 
stances in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There 
could  have  been  no  national  legislation  with  respect 
to  that  race,  concerning  the  time  or  mode  of  emanci- 
pation, the  tenure  of  the  master's  right,  or  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  slave,  that  would  not  have  been  forced 
to  adapt  itself  to  ail  almost  endless  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  different  localities.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
whole  Constitution  was  proposed  to  be  founded,  that, 
where  the  national  authority  could  not  furnish  a 
uniform  rule,  its  legislative  power  was  not  to  extend. 
Whatever  required  one  rule  in  Massachusetts  and 
another  rule  in  Vii^;inia,  for  the  exigencies  of  soci- 
ety, was  necessarily  lefl  to  the  separate  authority  of 
the  respective  States.  It  was  upon  matters  on  which 
the  States  could  not  l^;islate  alike,  but  on  which  the 
national  power  could  furnish  a  safe  and  advantageous 
uniform  rule,  that  the  want  of  a  national  Constitu* 
tion  was  felt,  and  for  these  alone  was  its  legislative 
power  to  be  created. 

We  may  suppose,  tlien,  tittit  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  sought  to  bring  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  or  the  condition  of  the  African 
race,  within  the  States,  under  the  cognizance  of  na» 
tional  legislation ;  and  we  may  imagine,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  argument,  that  consent  had  been  giveu 
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by  every  one  of  the  States.  The  powar  must  have 
remained  dormant,  or  its  exercise  would  have  been 
positively  mischievous.  It  never  could  have  been 
exercised  beneficially  for  either  of  the  two  races ;  not 
only  because  it  could  not  have  followed  any  uniform 
system,  but  because  the  concisions  and  jealousies 
which  must  have  attended  any  attempt  to  legislate 
specially,  must  dther  have  totally  obstructed  the 
power,  or  must  have  made  its  exercise  absolutely 
pernicious.  Thes^  consequences,  which  the  least 
reflection  will  reveal,  may  serve  to  show  us,  far  bet- 
ter than  any  declarations  or  debates,  why  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  studiously  avoided  acqidring  any 
power  over  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States ; 
-T-why  the  repnesentatives  of  one  class  of  States- 
could  not  have  consented  to  give,  and  the  represent 
tatives  of  another  class  could  never  have  desired  to 
obtain,  such  a  power  for  the  national  Constitution. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  —  and  the  question  is  often 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  pity  towards  individual 
cases  of  hardship, —  Why  did  not  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  content  themselves  with  the  negative 
position,  which  leaves  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
the  uncontrolled  direction  of  every  State  in  which 
it  is  found  ?  Why  did  they  establish  a  rule  that  ob- 
tains nowhere  else  amotxg  distinct  communities,  and 
require  that  the  fugitive  from  this  relation  of  a  pure- 
ly local  character,  who  has  committed  no  crime,  and 
has  fled  only  to  acquire  a  natural  liberty,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  local  law  which  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  slave?    Why  should  ^e  States 
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which  had  abolUhed,  or  were  about  to  abolish,  this 
relation,  consent  to  the  use  of  force  within  their  own 
territories,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  relation 
in  other  States?  These  questions  are  pertinent  to 
the  estimate  which  mankind  may  be  called  upon  to 
form  concerning  the  provisions  of  our  national  Con- 
stitution, and  they  admit  of  an  answer. 

The  most  material  answer  to  them  is,  that,  with- 
out some  stipulation  on  the  part  df  the  States  where 
slavery  was  not  to  exist  that  their  free  territory 
should  not  be  made  the  means  of  a  practical  inter- 
ference with  the  relation  in  other  States,  the  mere 
concession  of  the  abstract  principle  that  slavery  was 
to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  State  authority 
would  have  been  of  no  real  value  to  any  one  of  the 
States,  or  to  any  of  their  inhabitants,  of  either  race. 
But  some  active  security  for  this  principle  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  n^rely  as  a  concession  which 
would  secure  the  formation  of  liie  new  Union,  but  as 
a  means  to  secure  the  beneficent  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution after  its  acceptance  had  been  obtained.  It 
was  as  important  to  the  black  race  as  it  was  to  the 
whites ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  a  diviidon  into  separate  States,  and  the  firm 
maintenance  of  an  exclusive  local  authority  over  the 
domestic  relations  of  their  inhabitants,  have  been  the 
cause,  under  the  Divine  Providence,  of  a  fiir  higher 
civilization,  and  consequendy  of  a  fiur  better  condi- 
tion of  the  subjected  race,  than  could  have  been  at- 
tamed  in  the  same  localities  if  the  States  had  been  in 
all  respects  x^esolved  into  one  consolidated  republic 
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Let  the  reader  spread  before  him  the  map  of  the 
thirteen  republics  of  1787,  and  mark  npon  each  of 
them  the  relative  numbers  of  their  white  and  colored 
inhabitants,  and  then  efface  the  boundaries  of  the 
States.  Let  him  imagine  all  legislative  power,  all 
the  superintending  care  of  government,  withdrawn 
into  a  central  authority,  whose  seat  must  have  been 
somewhere  neax  the  centre  of  the  free  white  popular 
tion.  Let  him  observe  how  that  population  must 
have  tended  away  from  the  regions  where  the  labor 
of  slaves  would  be  most  productive,  and  how  dense 
the  slave  populations  must  there  have  become.  All 
that  now  constitutes  the  pride  of  men  in  their  separ 
rate  State,  that  mduces  to  residence  and  makes  it  the 
home  of  their  afiections,  would  have  passed  away; 
and  at  the  same  time,  vast  trac^  of  wonderful  fertile 
ity  must  have  retained  the  African,  and  with  him 
scarcely  any  white  man  but  the  speculator,  the  over- 
seer, and  a  solitary  tradesman.  Into  such  regions 
as  those,  the  national  authority  could  not  have  pen* 
etrated  with  success.  Legislation  would  have  want- 
ed the  necessary  machinery,  by  which  to  reach  and 
dlevate  the  condition  of  society  at  such  remote  ex- 
tremities from  the  eentre.  A  more  than  Russian 
despotism  would  not  have  sufficed  to  carry  the 
authority  of  govemmait  and  the  restraints  of  law 
into  communities  so  depopulated  of  freemen,  so  filled 
with  slaves,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
power. 

But  now  let  the  same  map  be  again  unfolded,  with 
all  the  lines  that  mark  the  distinct  sover^gnties  of 
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the  States.  In  each  of  them  there  is  a  complete  and 
efficient  govemm^it  Each  has  its  history,  unbro- 
ken since  the  first  settlers  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
State.  In  each  there  is  a  centre  of  civilization,  a 
source  of  law,  and  the  public  conscience  of  an  organ- 
ized self-goveming  community.  Each  of  them  can 
act,  and  does  act,  upon  the  condition  of  the  African 
race  within  its  own  limits,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment of  the  exigencies  of  the  ca^;  and  it  is  a  fiict 
capable  of  easy  verification,  that,  in  the  progress  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  this  local  power  has  ef- 
fected for  that  race  what  no  national  legislature  could 
have  accomplished  For,  if  we  look  back  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  and  suppose  it  to  have  acquired  the  means 
of  acting  on  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the 
States,  we  shall  see  that,  if  the  national  authority 
had  approached  the  subject  of  emancipation  at  all, 
it  must  have  applied  the  same  rule  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  emancipation  of  the  half  a  million  of  slaves  held 
in  widely  difierent  proportions  in  the  various  subdi- 
visions of  the  country,  or  of  their  still  more  numer- 
ous descendants,  by  a  single  and  uniform  measure 
comprehending  them  all,  would  at  no  time  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  have  been  a  merciful  or  de- 
fensible act  Nothing  could  have  remained,  there- 
fore, for  the  national  power  to  dor,  but  to  attempt 
such  legislation  as  might  tend  to  r^ulate  and  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  servitude;  and  such  legisla- 
tion must  have  been  wholly  ineffectual,  and  would 
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soon  have  been  abandoned^  or  been  superseded  by 
schemes  that  must  have  increased  the  evils  which 
they  aimed  to  remove. 

In  thus  placing  a  high  value  upon  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  separate  States  over  this  the  most  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  of  all  the  social  problems  in- 
volved in  their  destiny,  I  have  not  forgotten  that, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution,  nine 
slave  States  have  been  added  to  the  Union,  and  that 
the  slaves  have  increased  to  more  than  three  millions. 
This  increase,  however,  has  not  been  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  the  white  population,  nor  greater 
than  it  must  have  been  under  any  form  of  polity 
which  the  thirteen  original  States  might  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  in  the  year  1787,  unless  that  polity  had 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
country,  and  to  pr^ent  the  settlement  of  new  re- 
gions.^ As  it  is,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  wher- 
ever the  institution  of  slavery  has  gone,  there  has 
gone  with  it  the  system  of  State  government,  the 
power  and  organization  of  a  distinct  community,  and 
consequently  a  better  dyilization  than  could  have 
beeii  the  lot  of  distant  provinces  of  a  great  empire, 
or  distant  territories  of  a  consolidated  republic. 

These  considerations  will  account  for  that  appar- 
ent inconsistency  which  has  sometimes  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  view  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  from  a  distance,  and  without  a  sufBi- 

1  In  1790,  tlie  sUves  numbered     to  8,204^13,  and  tbe  wfaitea  to 
697^97,  and  the  whites  3,172,464.      19,533,068. 
In  1850,  the  slaves  had  mcreased 
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"^cfent  imowledg^  of  t^y^  circw|i8tomces  m  y^wb.  (hey 
originated.  It  hM  J^^e^.  occ^ifnaUy  me^  a  miOb&c 
of  reproach,  that  a  people  wha  iq^lit  f^x  pglitiu^ 
and  persoEid  ftoedoms  ivho.|^XNDl#ia)^  Jin  iMx  joost 
solemn  papes:^  the  natural  xight»  of  jnaii)  lepd  who 
proceeded  to  form  a  coEStit^o^  of  g^y^punenk  that 
would  best  secure  the ,  Wepsi^gs  of,  Uhetty  to  tbio^ 
selves  aad  their  pocitcority^  sh<H4d  Jmto  left  ib  tiiefar 
borders  ccfftaMi  lo^Prlrom  wl¥>m  mi 

bles^itigs  are  withh^d.  .  But  in.  truth  tbe  omditkii 
of  the  jMrip^n,  i^ares.  was  nmther  .fwgotten  wior  diar^ 
gaidadhy.the  geimr^n.wha  e^tai^ifh^d  th&  Cwf- 
9titation.of  t^  Viated  StfM^;  and  ifWGu)  dealt  widi 
in  the  best  aoyd  tbet  only  mode  cottsistont  mth  the  ' 
facts  and  .with;  theijc  we^i^gof*  The  Coaatitution  irf 
the  Unitfiod  States  d)[>ea  npt.'piiirpQKt  .to  setcure  thi 
blessiQgff'Cif  liberty  to  all  m^  withia  ^  limits  of 
the  UnioSi  but  to  thi^  people. who  est^tlj^isbed  it»  and 
their  po^beiity.  It  cotild  not  h^ye  drnneXnote;  fov 
the  skvehpl<^i2g  States  eould  vot^  mid  ought  not^  to 
have  entered  a.  Unien  whiph  would  Imve  oonfened 
freedom  upon  m^n  ixkwpahh  of  lecemng  it^or  whidb 
^ould  have  required  those  States  to  surrefidea!  to  H 
central  apud  insufficient  poweo:  thai  trust  of  leosfiody 
and  care  whi^  in  the  providence  of  Ghod^  had  been 
cast  uppn  their  miore  efiectuial  locid  aothotity.  TBm 
reproach  to  which  they  would  have  be$n  justly  liahk 
would  have  beton  that  which  would  ha?e  followed  d 
desertion  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  those  who  could 
not  have  ea^^  for  tbemselvte,  end  whose^fete  WcAiid 
have  been  made  infinitely  Worse  by  a  coAsoUdation 
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of  all  government  into  a  single  community,  or  by  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  principles  of  liberty  to  all  men. 
The  case  is  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  single  question, 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  have 
£>regone  the  blessings  of  a  free  republican  govern* 
ment,  because  Itb^y^wciiJie  iblig^'lby  tir6umstances  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  maxims  of  liberty  on 
which  it  rests.  On  this  que^tioi^  ihiey  may  challenge 
the  jttdgmentxof  the  woridi. 


*•   *T 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BkFORT    of    the    CoMXITTEX    of    DETAILy    COKCXUDED.  —  GUAB- 
AHTT  OF  RePUBUCAN  GoVERNMEHT  AKD  INTERNAL  TRAMQUIIr 

LTTT.  —  Oath  to  support  the  Constitutiok.  —  Moi>b  of 
Amendment.  —  Batifioation  and  Estabushmxnt  of  the 
Constitution.  —  Signing  bt  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
tention. 

• 

The  power  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
State,  and  to  protect  each  State  agamst  invasion  and 
domestic  violence,  had  been  declared  by  a  resolution, 
the  general  purpose  of  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  the 
objects  of  such  a  provision  were  two ;  first,  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  in  any  State  of  any  form  of 
government  not  essentially  republican  in  its  char- 
acter, whether  by  the  action  of  a  minority  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  second,  to  protect  the 
State  against  invasion  from  without,  and  against 
every  form  of  domestic  violence.*  When  the  com- 
mittee of  detail  came  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution, 
they  prepared  an  article,  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  to  protect  each  State 
against  invasion,  without  any  application  from  its 

1  Elliot,  y.  882,  883. 
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authorities;  and  to  protect  the  State  against  do- 
mestic violence,  on  the  application  of  its  legisla- 
ture.^ No  change  was  made  by  the  Conyention  in 
the  substance  of  this  article,  excepting  to  provide 
that  the  application,  in  a  case  of  domestic  violence, 
may  be  made  by  the  executive  of  the  State,  when  the 
l^islature  cannot  be  convened.^ 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, embraced  in  these  provisions.  It  is  ap- 
parent, then,  from  all  Hie  proceedings  and  discussions 
on  this  subject,  that,  by  guarantedng  a  republican 
form  of  government,  it  was  not  intended  to  maintain 
the  existing  constitutions  of  the  States  against  all 
changies.  This  would  have  been  to  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  a  State^ 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
Union.  .The  people  must  be  left  entirely  free  to 
change  their  fundamental  law,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
subject  only  to  the  condition,  that  they  continue  the 
republican  form  of  government  The  question  arises 
then.  What  is  that  formi  Does  it  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  some  organic  law,  establishing  the  depart- 
ments of  a  government,  and  prescribing  their  powers, 
or  does  it  admit  of  a  form  of  the  body  politic  under 
which  the  public  will  may  be  declared  from  time  to 
time,  either  with  or  without  the  agency  of  any  estab- 
lished organs  or  representatives  t  Is  it  competent  to 
a  State  to  abolish  altogether  that  body  of  its  frmda- 

I  First  draft  of  the  Constitatioii,         ^  Constitation,  Art  lY.  §  4. 
ArtXVm.    Elliot,  V.  881. 
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mental  law  wliich  'we  oall  it^  GoDbtkutieii,  and  to 
proceed  as  a  mere  demcKsi^cy^^enaotuig^e&pouiidi&g'^ 
and  ^teeuting  latrs;by  the  diiect  aetkna  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  without  tike  interventioii  of  aay  lepee^ 
sentative  system  constittitmg  whart  is  known  as  a 
government? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  assumes,  in 
so  many  of  its  provtsions,  that  the  ^States  will  possess 
oi^anii^d  ga?eimnentl)  in  whaeh  legidatiFe)  exeon> 
tive,  and  judieiBl  dq)artniidnts  \till  be  known,  and 
established;  that  it  must  be  taken  £>£  gniited  timt 
the  existenoe  of  subh  agents  of  the  pahha  will  is  a 
necessary  fbatuie  ^  a  State  govemflifflxt)  within  die 
meaning  of  this  clause.  No  Sbate  ooold  partidpacte 
in  the  goveimnetit  of  tiie  Unicni,  ^mUhout  at  least 
two  of  these  agents,  namely,  a  ilagislatffirQ  and  an 
executive;  for  th^  people  of  a  State,, actiaig  in  their 
primary  capacity,  could  notappdint  a  Senator  of  tlie 
United  States ;  not  fill  a  vacancy  ia  the  offijce  of 
Senator;  nor  appoint  Eleotors  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States^  without  the  pnsvious  designatiQa 
by  a  l^islatuze  of  the  mode  in  whicii  sudb.  Sleotors 
were  to  be  chosen;  nor  apply  to  the  gaiwemment  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  them  againqt  ^  domestie 
violence,"  through  any  other  agent  than  the  l^iah^ 
ture  or  the  executive  of  the  State.  It  is  mamfest, 
therefore,  that  each  State  must  have  a  goTiemment^ 
containing  at  least  these  distinct  departments ;  and 
whether  this  goveniment  is  organized  periodioiAy, 
under  mere  laws  perpetually  re-enacted,  and  subject 
to  perpetual  changes  without  reference  to  lorms,  or 


tuidcdf  ^itBttdukg'.  and  ^fimdaaieDitkl  .laitB,  changeable 
CRody  iof  ^  ycsBOiidied  ibnn,  mA  being  bo  far  "vviiat  ii 
mU^  a  eontftitution^  it  ^is  apfwupeut  that  theve  must 
beia  ^^fbimof  gocremmeat''  poa^essedof  tliese  dis^ 
ti}iot  ageiicksL  '  •  ,.-■'. 
^  Thexe  must  be,  mordoter,  not  ^enly  lliis  ^hstm  of 
goiirenmieiit^"  but  it  mtist  be  a  ''^  refMublioan  "  £^nn ;' 
and  in  Older  tO'  determine  -ihe  'Sfeiise  in  which  this 
tevm  ^aUfite'tfae  iiiU;ui^  of  ^thi  geronimeni  in  other 
lespeots  b^des -those  already  oiefezved'to^  itia  neoes-^ 
•aky  ^td  take  Mt6  view^  the  prdidouid  histcbfy  of  Amai-> 
can  'politioal  institntioils,  bedauiie  that  hiatoiy  showa 
idiiat  iameant^  in  the  AmCTtmnf  6en^^  b^^ 
lican "  go^iiemmenlL  •  *  * 
.  History^  theh^  estabhsheS' the  Jsiot,  that^  in  the 
Ankerioaa  sjrBtan  of  govehuneBty  the  'peopU  are  i^ 
garded  as  the  sole  original  abutc^  af>  all  .political 
antheadt^;  that  aH  legitiihater  gGnremmart  must  rest 
npon  their  will;  But  it  also  teaches  iltat  the  will  of 
the  people  is  to  he  exercised  through  .itepresentative 
fimns.  '  For  &vea  in.  the  eDeioiBe  of  origmal  BUfficage^ 
which  has  never  been  uniTersal  in  any  df  fhe  States 
ef  the  Unions  and  in  the  bestowal  of  power  upon  par- 
tionlar  organs,  those  who  are  regarded  as  competent 
to  eacptress  the  will  df  society  are,  in  that  expression, 
deemed  to  represent  ell  its  members ;  and  those  who, 
in  the  didtnbution  of  political  functions,  exercise  the 
so^eraignty  of  the  people,  bo  &r  as  it  has  been  thus 
imparted  to  them,  exercise  a  lepresentatlYe  function, 
to  which  they  are  appointed,  directly  oa*  indirectly,  by 
popular  sufirage^  that  may  be  mate  or  less  restricted. 
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according  to  the  public  will.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, with  strictness,  that  in  the  American  system  a 
republican  government  is  one  based  on  the  right  of 
the  people  to  govern  themselves,. but  requiring  that 
right  to  be  exercised  through  public  oi^ans  of  a  rep- 
resentative character;  and  these  organs  constitute 
the  government  How  much  or  how  little  power 
shall  be  imparted  to  this  government,  what  restric- 
tions shall  be  imposed  upon  it,  and  what  the  precise 
functions  of  its  several  departments  shall  be,  with 
respect  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  State,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  leaves  untouched, 
except  in  a  few  particulars.  It  merely  declares  that 
a  government  having  the  essential  characteristics  of 
an  American  republican  system  shall  be  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  other 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  established. 

The  provision  by  which  the  State  is  protected 
against  domestic  violence  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  republican  character  of  the  system  intended  to 
be  upheld.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
assumes  that  the  governments  of  the  States,  existing 
when  it  goes  into  operation,  are  rightfully  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue imtil  they  are  changed.  But  it  means  that  no 
change  shall  be  made  by  force,  by  public  commotion, 
or  by  setting  aside  the  authority,  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment It  recognizes  the  right  of  that  government 
to  be  protected  against  domestic  violence ;  in  which 
expression  is  to  be  included  every  species  of  force 
directed  against  that  government,  excepting  the  will 
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of  the  people  operating  to  change  it  through  the 
forms  of  constitutional  action. 

The  next  topic  on  which  the  Convention  was  re- 
quired to  act  was  the  question  whether  the  Consti- 
tution  should  be  made  capable  of  amendment,  and 
in  what  mode  amendments  were  to  be  proposed  and 
adopted  The  Confederation,  from  its  nature  as  a 
league  between  States  otherwise  indepeadent  of  each 
other,  was  made  incapable  of  alteration  excepting  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States.  It  affords  a 
striking  illustration  pf  the  different  character  of  the 
government  established  by  the  Constitution,  that  a 
mode  was  devised  by  which  changes  in  the  organic 
law  could  become  obligatory  upon  all  the  States,  by 
the  action  of  a  less  number  than  the  whole. 

The  frame  of  government  which  the  members  of 
the  Convention  were  endeavoring  to  establish,  if  once 
adopted,  was  to  endure,  as  a  continuing  power,  in- 
definitely; and  that  it  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
placed  beyond  the  danger  of  destruction,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  subject  to  such  peaceful  changes 
as  experience  might  render  proper,  and  which,  by  be- 
ing made  capable  of  introduction  by  the  organic  law 
itself,  would  preserve  the  identity  of  the  government. 
The  existence  and  operation  of  a  prescribed  method 
of  changing  particular  features  of  a  government  mark 
the  line  between  amendment  and  revolution,  and  ren- 
der a  resort  to  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  meliorap 
tion  or  reform,  save  in  extreme  cases  of  oppression, 
unnecessary.  According  to  our  American  theory  of 
government,  revolution  and  amendment  both  rest 
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upon  the  doctrine,  that  the  people  me  the  source  of 
all  political  power,  and  each  of  th^ti  ig  the'exerciM 
of  an  tdtimate  right.  But  this  right  is  exercised,  in 
the  process  of  amendment,  in  a  predcribed  fbitn^ 
which  preserves  ihe  oontinnity  of  the  etxisttng  ga?# 
emment,  and  changes  only  such  of  its  fEmdamentBl 
rules  as  require  revision,  without  the  destruction  of 
any  public  or  private  rig^  that  may  have  become 
vested  under  the  former  rale.  Revolution,  on  tiie 
cofttlM-y,  proceeds  vrithout  foitn,  is  tiie  violent  dift- 
ruptlon  of  the  obligations  lasting  on  the  authority 
of  ihe  fotmer  govehinient,  ahd  terminate  its  exists 
erice  often,  without  siviiig  Miy  of  the  rights  which 
may  have  grown  up  under  it  The  question,  th^e» 
fore,  whether  the  Constitution  should  be  made  capa^ 
ble  of  amendment,  wfts  identical  with  tito  question 
whether  some  mode  of  amtoding  it  should  be  pre- 
scribed in  flie  Instrument  itself,  sin<ie,  without  an 
ascertained  and  limited  method  of  proceeding,  all 
change  becomes,  in  effect,  revolution ;  and  this  wa| 
accordingly,  in  substance,  the  same  as  the  question 
whether  Tevoluticm  Bhonld  be  the  only  method  by 
which  the  American  people  could  eVer  modify  their 
system  of  government,  when  in  the  progress  of  time 
changes  might  become  indispensabla 

It  was  origindly  proposed  in  the  Convention,  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  amending  the  Ckmsti^ 
tution,  without  requiring  the  assent  of  the  national 
legislature.^  But  this  was  justly  regarded  as  a  very 
important  question,  and  the  Convention  oame  to  no 

1  Emot,  V.  157. 
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oihbr  decuioii,  Tfhen  the  commhtee  of  detail  were  ixi> 
stnueted,  than  to  dedare  that  proridion  t>ught  tot  he 
made  for  amending  liie  Oonstitutioa  whenei^er  it 
fliioiild  seem  necestery.^  The  mode  sdected  by  the 
ebmimttee^  and  emlxraoed  in  the  &rst  draft  of  th^ 
instnunent,  yrw  to  ha^e  a  oenTeatioa  called  by  Hit 
Gaagteasi  wheaa.  ap|)lied  for  by  llie  le^slatures  ctf 
two  thirds  of  the  States ;  but  they  'did  not  dedara 
«h)3ther  ihe  legislatures  mreiDe  ta  propose  amende- 
inents  and  the  eolr^ntiiHi  yv^s^  to  adopt  them,  or 
diipbethcar  the  oonFention  "was  both  to  propose  and 
adopt  ihemv  or  only  tp  propose  t^em  for  adoptida 
by  Mine  other  body  oar  bodies  not  epeqfiad.  There 
lay^  therefore,  at  the  basis  of  this  "vrhole  subject,  the 
Yery  grave  question  whether  there  should  ever  be 
another  natiohal  cbnventkm,  to  act  in  any  maimetr 
lipon  or  in  reference  to  the  national  Constitution, 
after  its  adoption,  and  if  so,  what  its  funetions  ond 
ainthority  were  to  be.  There  would  follow^  also,  the 
dirthei:  quedtitm,  whether  this  shouM  be  the  sol^ 
method  in  which  the  Oonstitation  shdtdd  be  made 
tepable  ei  amendmtat  Several  reasons  coneurced 
to  renda:  it  highly  inexpedient  to  make  a  resort  to 
a  convention  the  sole  method  of  reaching  amende 
midnts,  and  we  can  now  see  that  the  decision  tha(; 
wm  made  on  this  subj^  was  a;  wise  one.  It  was 
a  rare  combination  of  circmnstaniceB  that  gave  to  the 
fixst  national  Convention  its  success.  Tbie  war  of 
the  Bevolution,  and  the  exig^ndee  which  it  caused; 
had  produced  a  class  of  menv  poss^sing  aa<  infinetice, 

1  Effiot,  V.  876.  ■ 
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as  well  as  qualifications  for  the  duty  assigned  to 
them,  that  would  not  be  likely  to  be  again  witnessed. 
Of  these  men,  Washington  was  the  head;  and  no 
second  .Washington  could  be  looked  for.  The  pecu- 
liar crisis,  too,  occasioned  by  the  total  failure  o{  the 
Omfederation,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  fitness 
and  actual  necessity  of  that  government  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  could  never  occur  again.  There 
were,  moreover,  but  thirteen  States  in  the  confisd- 
eracy,  nearly  all  of  which  dated  their  settlement  and 
their  existence  as  political  communities  from  about 
the  same  period,  and  all  had  passed  through  the  same 
revolutionary  history.  But  the  number  of  the  States 
was  evidentiy  destined  to  be  greatly  increased,  and 
the  new  members  of  the  Union  would  also  be  likely 
to  be  very  different  in  character  from  the  old  States. 
It  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  time  would 
ever  arrive  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  feel  that  another  national  convention,  for 
the  purpose  df  acting  on  the  national  Constitution, 
would  be  safe  or  practicable.  Still,  it  would  not 
have  been  proper  to  have  excluded  the  possibility  of 
a  resort  to  this  method  of  amendment;  since  the 
national  legislature  might  itself  be  interested  to 
perpetuate  abuses  springing  from  defects  in  the 
Constitution,  and  to  incur  the  hazards  attending  a 
convention  might  become  a  far  less  evil  than  the 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  or  the  fiiilure  to  make 
the  necessary  reforms. 

But  it  was  indispensable  that  the  precise  frmctions 
and  authority  of  such  a  convention  should  be  defined. 
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lest  its  action  might  result  in  revolution.  The 
method  of  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  detail  did  not  enable  the  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
yention  on  their  own  motion,  and  did  not  ptescribe 
the  action  of  such  a  body,  or  provide  any  mode  in 
which  the  amendments  proposed  by  it  should  be 
adopted.  Hamilton  and  Madison  both  opposed  this 
plan ;  — the  former,  because  it  was  inadequate,  and 
because  he  considered  it  desirable  that  a  much  easier 
method  should  be  devised  for  remedying  the  defects 
that  would  become  apparent  in  the  new  system; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  the  plan 
itself.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Madison  brought  forward, 
as  a  substitute,  a  method  of  proceeding,  which,  with 
some  modifications,  became  what  is  now  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution ;  namely,  that  the  Con- 
gress, whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments;  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  l^slatures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments.  In  either  case,  the  amendments  pro* 
posed  are  to  become  valid  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three 
fi^urths  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  of  the  States,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress.^ 

But  when  this  provision  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  grave  question  arose,  whether  the  power  of 
amendment  was  to  be  subjected  to  any  lunitations. 
There  were  two  objects,  in  respect  to  which,  as  we 
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have  more  thiui  onoe  had  occaabh  to  ste,  difiBbraifi 
classes  of  the  fitatcfs  fdt  great  jeaJbwy.  One  of  them 
had  faeeni  ooreradby  the  stipulbtioiid  thalt  the  Statea 
dDonld  Hot  be  ^ohibited  before  the-  year  1808  irom 
admittoig  iuj^her  importations  of  sla^esy  and  that  no 
eapitation  or  other  disqei  tax  lihoiidd  be  htid  utdeto 
HI  propevtioQ  to  the  cenMis  or  .^oumertilion.  of  tbe 
iahabitants  of  the  States,  in  which  three  fifths  only 
of  the  Blares  \t9eflfe  inehided.^  ThB  other  -wua  thd 
equality  of  npresentatioiQ:  in  the  SeBafle»  so  long  and 
at  length  ao  sucoesaftiUy  contended  ibr  by  the  smaU^ 
crBitates.^-  At  the  instance  of  McButledge'OfSo^b 
Caaroiiiia,  a  vproriso  was  Added,  which  forbade  any 
amendment  be&re  the  year  160&  affedang  in  any 
laanner  the  daoses  relating  to  the  sh^ne^tm^e  and 
the  Capitation  or  odier  direcfc  taxea^-  This  proviso 
UaTing  now  bebome  inoperative,  those  daiises  are^ 
like  others^  subject  to  amendment.  At  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  a  restxiction  that  ia 
qf  perpetual  foroe  was  placed  upon  Ite  power  <kf 
aon^dment,  which  presents  each  State  firom  beii^ 
cbpriv^  of  its  equality  of  representation  in  tiie  Sen? 
ate,  without  its  consent^ 

'  The  oath  oar  affirmation  to  support  iCke  CiHistitu^ 
tiwn  was  provided  for  by  the  c(miniittee  of  detail,  in 
accordanoe  with*  the  resolution  diieoting  that  it 
shmild  be  taken  by  the  members  of  both  honsei  of 
Coi^ress  and  of  the  State  IcgislaitaseB,  and  by  all 

1  Constitfitioii,  Art  L  §  9.  <  jbid.  551,  552.     Constitali^ 

*  Ibid.  Art.  I  §  3.  Art.  If  8. 
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^jcecutiw  aad  judicial  oflj/c^  of  H^  Pnite^  Statea 
and  of  the  several  States;  wd  for  the  ^mpqs^  ,of 
ioj;  e»ver  preventipg  any.  cflxmoctipu  befcjy,ee»  ,chTi|X5h 
a^d  Btate,  and  ^y  §icn;tiny  into  Hveji'^  religious  9pin^ 
iona>  the  ConventiQU  unaniiftpwly-added^^the  clanficfej 
that  "no  religious  test  d^all.  leyey  h*  r^uired  as  j^ 
qualification,  to  any  ofiBlc^  or  ^  pijlilixJ .  trust  im^er  tbq 
United  States." ^  .  .,     .  '  .  ./ 

W9.  aire  ne^t  to  ascertwa.  i^  whafe  (mode  t^ie  Coprj 
fi^tution,  which  had  thu^.h^^n  ftamedy.v^as.to  pr^ 
Tide  for  its  OTTO ,^;stablift)^»wt^.ai^  autho4ty.  The^ 
is  Agr€;at.difl5M»?uje  hetiir^nL.t)^  w^pprtftqcfi.oC  t;^n^ 
qju^on,  e^  it  pyeisi^t^  it^  to  the ,  fi;a»er?.  of  tfeft, 
Ccn^titi^tion^  si^i  it^  mjpojftaw^t^  ^  <^  WT  ^W^ 
<?«<iu»g  gW^rotiWr  Tp  W  i^  i3  ^if %  wtprwtiiW, 
becaua?  it  ^sgl^ys  t^e  l^asi^of  a  .gpy^mjpent  whic}^ 
hasihee^  es|l;al^h^  for  /^^yeoty  yj^aips^rpyer  t^ie.  tlun* 
teen  wig»4  St^  qf.  fihe  f^e^&cef^,  ^  4^.  ^ciw. 
affknowl^gad  by  mpye .  ^wi  t^dcje.  tb^  nmnber  of 
thpse.onginal  State«p  .  ^o  jthofse,  wtjuo  fl^ad^,  the  Gpn^ 
8titptiq^,.and  to  th^  pepple.wjbo.^ere  to  yote  VPW, 
if;  and  to  pntit  into  opf|:aAion»  the  n^iode  in  wbi(4^  iU 
\jra«  to  bcjcome  the . organise  laiy .  pf  the  Union  was;  ar 
topic  of  aexipjis  import  and;  d/eli^^wy.  It  involve^ 
thi?  questions,  pf  whftti  cpi^rae  would  bq  politic  with) 
i^erence  to  the  peopJe;  of  wlu^  wpuW  b^  practical 
Ue ;  pf  th^  initUtjoA  of  tbe.  new-  gPYWWcpt  without 
^;cce ;  of  it^  establishment  ,pn  a  ^^m^  justi  ^and  le^t*. 
ima^te  authority;  wd  pf  it^  .rigbt  ta  wp^rspd^  tb« 
Cpnfederat^yoj^  withput  a  br^u:b  pf  fdUx  toward  tl^ 
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members  of  that  body  by  whose  inhabitants  the  new 
system  might  be  rejected. 

The  Convention  had  already  decided  that  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  States ; 
but  a  difficulty  had  ^  along  existed,  in  the  opinions 
held  by  some  of  the  members  respecting  the  compact 
then  subsisting  between  the  States,  which  they  re- 
garded as  indissoluble  but  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it  The  resolution,  which  the  committee 
of  detail  were  instructed  to  carry  out,  had  declared 
that  the  new  plan  of  government  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  approbation  of  the  existing  Congress, 
and  then  to  assemblies  of  representatives  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  State  legislatures  and  to  be  expressly 
chosen  by  the  people  to  consider  and  decide  upon  it 
But  this  direction  embraced  no  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  ratification  by  the  people  of  a  less 
number  than  all  the  States  should  be  sufficient  for 
putting  the  government  into  operation.  If  the  people 
of  a  smaller  number  than  the  whole  of  the  States 
could  establish  this  form  of  government,  what  was 
to  be  its  future  relation  to  the  States  which  might 
reject  or  refuse  to  consider  iti  Could  any  number 
of  the  States  thus  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
Confederation,  and  establish  for  themselves  a  new 
general  government,  and  could  that  government  have 
any  authority  over  the  resti  Various  and  widely 
opposite  theories  were  maintained.  One  opinion 
was,  that  all  the  States  must  accept  the  Constitution, 
or  it  would  be  a  nullity; — -another,  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  States  might  establish  it,  and  so  bind  the 
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minority,  upon  tbe  principle  that  the  Union  was  a 
Bociety  subject  to  the  control  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  members ;  —  still  another,  that  the  States  which 
might  ratify  it  would  bind  thranselTes,  but  no  one 
dse. 

The  truth  with  regard  to  these  questions,  which 
perplexed  the  minds  of  men  in  Ihat  assembly  scnne- 
what  in  proportion  to  their  acuteness  and  their  {Nron^ 
ness  to  metaphysical  speculatbns,  was  in  reality  not 
yery  far  off.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  had  cer- 
tainly declared  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  first  proposed  by  the  CbngiecB, 
and  afterwards  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  State 
legislatures.  But  in  two  very  important  particulars 
the  Convention  had  already  passed  beyond  wlmt  could 
be  deemed  an  alteration  of  those  Articles.  They  had 
prepared  and  wra^e  about  to  propose  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  not  merely  alter,  but  would 
aboliBh  and  supersede,  the  Confederation ;  and  Ihey 
had  detenmned  to  obtain,  what  they  r^(arded  as  a 
legitimate  authority  for  this  purpose,  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  by  whose  will  the  State  gov- 
ernments existed,  &om  whom  those  governments  de- 
rived their  authority  to  enter  into  the  compact  of  the 
Confederation,  and  whose  sovereign  right  to  amelio- 
rate their  own  political  condition  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. This  system  they  intended  should  be  offered 
to  all.  The  refusal  of  some  Sti^tes  to  accept  it  could 
not,  upon  principles  of  natural  justice  and  right, 
oblige  the  others  to  remain  fettered  to  a  government 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  twelye  of  the  thirteen 
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legifllatares  to  be  defectdve  and  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  inde- 
pendent political  existence  of  the  people  of  each 
State  made  it  impossible  to  treat  them  as  a  minority 
subject  to  the  power  of  such  majority  as  would  be 
formed  by  the  States  that  might  adopt  the  C!onstitu- 
tiozL  If  the  people  of  a  State  should  ratify  it,  they 
would  be  bound  by  it  If  they  should  lefose  to  rat- 
ify it,  they  would  simply  remaiii  out  of  the  new 
Union  that  would  be  formed  by  the  rest  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  the  Constitution  should 
undertake  to  be  in  force  only  in  those  States  by 
whose  inhabitants  it  might  be  adopted^ 

Then  came  the  question,  in  what  mode  the  assent 
of  the  people  of  the  States  was  to  be  giyen.  The 
constitution  of  one  of  the  States^  prorided  that  it 
should  be  altered  only  in  a  prescribed  mode ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  now 
proposed  would  involve  extensive  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  every  State.  This  was  equally  true 
of  the  constitutions  of  those  States  which  had  pro« 
vided  no  mode  for  makinjg  such  changes,  and  in 
which  the  State  officers  were  all  bound  by  oath  to 
support  the  existing  constitution.  These  difScid* 
ties,  howevet,  were  by  no  means  insurmountable. 
It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  the  people  of 
a  State  were  the  fountain  of  aU  political  power,  and 
if^  in  the  method  of  appealing  to  them,  the  consent 
of  the  State  goveisunent  that  such  appeal  should  be 
made  were  involved,  there  could  be  no  question  that 

1  Elfiot,  y.  499.  9  llMylaiid. 
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the  proceedmg  wonld  be  in  accordance  with  what 
had  always  been  r^arded  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
American  liberty.  For,  since  the  birth  of  that  lib- 
erty, it  had  been  always  assumed  that,  when  it  has 
become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people 
on  a  new  exigency,  it  is  for  the  existing  legislatiye 
power  to  provide  for  it  by  an  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion.^ 

Whatever  changes,  therefore,  in  the  State  consti- 
tutions might  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution,  it  would 
be  a  just  presumption  that  the  will  of  the  people, 
duly  ascertained  by  thdr  legislature,  had  decided,  by 
that  adoption,  that  such  changes  should  be  made ; 
and  the  formal  act  of  making  them  could  follow  at 
any  time  when  arrangements  might  be  made  for  it 
But  if  no  mode  of  ratification  of  the  nationial  Consti- 
tution were  to  be  prescribed,  and  it  were  left  to  each 
State  to  act  upon  it  in  any  manner  that  it  might 
prefer,  there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
creating  the  new  government  in  the  Afferent  States ; 
and  if  the  Convention  and  the  Congress  were  to  refer 
its  adoption  to  the  State  legislatures,  it  would  not 
rest  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  people.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Convention  adhered  to  the  plan 
of  having  the  Constitution  submitted  directly  to  as- 
semblies of  representatives  of  the  people  in  each 
State,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  on 
its  adoption.^ 

1  Works  of  DiiiialWebttor,VX         >  Hie  Tote,  iKmerer,  mm  wAj 
ftJ.  nx  Stetea  to  fimr.    Ei^ci,  Y.  500. 
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There  was  still  another  question,  of  great  practical 
importance,  to  be  determined.  Was  the  Constitution 
to  go  into  operation  at  all,  unless  adopted  by  all  the 
States,  and  if  so,  what  number  should  be  sufficient 
for  its  establishment?  It  appeared  clearly  enough, 
that  to  require  a  unanimous  adoption  would  defeat 
all  the  labors  of  the  Convention.  Rhode  Island  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  ratify  it  New  York 
had  not  been  represented  for  s<Hne  weeks  in  the  Con^ 
vention,  and  it  was  at  least  doubtful  how  the  people 
of  that  State  would  receive  the  proposed  system,  to 
which  a  majority  of  tlieir  delegates  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  strenuously  opposed.^  Maryland 
continued  to  be  present  in  the  Conv^ation,  and  a 
majority  of  her  delegates  still  supported  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  Luth^  Martin  confidently  predicted 
its  r^ection  by  the  State,  and  it  was  evident  that 
his  utmost  energies  would  be  put  forth  against  it 
Under  thes^  circumstances,  to  have  required  a  unan- 
imous adoption  by  the  States  would  have  been  &tal 
to  the  experiment  of  creating  a  new  government 
Some  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  i^uch  a  num- 
ber as  would  form  both  a  majcKtity  of  the  States  and 
a  majority  of  the  people  <^  the  United  States.    But 

^  Two  of  the  New  York  4ele-  he  was  again  in  the  city  of  New 

gates,  MesTB.  Yates  and  Lansing,  Yoik  on  the  20th  of  Augost,  and 

left  the  Convention  on  the  5th  of  that  he  remained  there  until  the 

ivfy,    Hamilton  had  prerioaslj  re-  28th.    On  the  6th  of  September 

turned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  on  he  was  in  the  CkmTention.    The 

private  business.    He  left  June  29  vote  of  the  State  was  not  taken  in 

and  returned  August  18.   It  ap-  the  Convention  afler  the  ntiiemeni 

pears  from  his  correspondence  that  of  Yates  and  Lansing. 
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there  was  an  idea  fioniliar  to  the  people,  in  the  dum- 
ber that  had  been  required  under  the  Confederation 
upon  certain  questions  of  grave  importance ;  and  in 
order  that  the  Ccmstitution  might  ayail  itself  of  this 
established  usage,  it  was  determined  that  the  ratifi* 
cations  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  should  be 
sui&cient  to  establish  the  Constitution  between  the 
States  that  might  so  ratify  it.^ 

The  Constitution,  as  thus  finally  prepteed,  re- 
ceived the  formal  assent  of  the  States  in  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  last  day  of  the  session.'  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  desired  that  the  instrument 
should  go  £irth  to  the  public,  not  only  with  an  of- 
ficial attestation  that  it  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
States  represented,  but  also  with  the  individual  sanc- 
tion and  signatures  of  their  del^ates.  Three  of  the 
m^nbers  present,  however,  Randolph  and  Mason  of 
Virginia,  and  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proposed  form  of  attestation  contained  no 
personal  approbation  of  the  system,  and  signified 
only  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  States  then  present,  reused  to  sign 
the  instrument'  The  objections  which  these  gen- 
tlemen had  to  different  features  of  the  Constitution 
would  have  beai  waived,  if  the  Convention  had  been 
willing  to  take  a  course  quite  opposite  to  that  which 

1  Elliot,  y.  499-501.    The  Kt-  ^  September  17. 

tide  embodTing  thii  dedaioii  waft  '  Hiif  form  of  atteatatjoa  bad 

Ike  tlst  m  the  report  of  the  oon-  been  adopted  in  the  hope  of  gam- 

nittee  of  detail    It  became,  on  the  ing  the  ngnatmws  of  aU  the  mem« 

lerinon,  Artide  Vm.  of  the  Con-  ben,  but  without  BOcceas. 
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had  been  thonght  expedient  They  desired  that  the 
State  conventions  should  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
amendments,  and  that  those  amendments  should  be 
finally  acted  upon  by  another  general  convention.^ 
The  nature  of  the  plan,  however,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  adopted 
or  rejected  as  a  whole,  by  the  convention  of  eadi 
State.  As  a  process  of  amendment  by  the  action  of 
the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  had  been 
provided  in  the  instrument,  there  was  the  less  ne- 
cessity for  holding  a  second  conventioiL  The  State 
conventions  would  obviously  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
amendments,  but  not  to  make  them  a  condition  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  government  as  proposed. 

A  letter  having  been  prepared  to  accompany  the 
Constitution,  and  to  present  it  to  the  consideiation 
and  action  of  the  existing  Congress,  the  instrument 
was  formally  signed  by  all  the  other  members  then 
present  The  official  record  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
the  resolutions,  which  directed  that  the  Constitution 
be  laid  before  that  body,  xedted  the  presence  of  die 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Greor'- 
gia.  New  York  was  not  regarded  as  officially  pres- 
ent ;  but  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might  have 

1  Mr.  Madiflon  bas  given  tihe  m&uij  dXL  met  by  the  sabeeqnent 

pnBcipal    grounds    of    objection  amendmedti,  so  far  af  they  irera 

which  these  gentlemen  ftlt  to  tiie  sp^M,  and  cBd  not  relate  to  te 

Constitation.    It  is  not  neeeflaarjr  general  tendency  of  the  syatem. 

to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  were  (See  Madison,  £iiiot,V.  552 -668.) 
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all  the  weight  that  a  name  of  so  much  unportance 
could  give  to  them,  in  the  place  that  should  have 
been  filled  by  his  State,  was  recited  the  name  of 
"  Mr.  Hamilton  from  New  York."  The  prominence 
thus  given  to  the  name  of  Hamilton,  by  the  absence 
of  his  colleagues,  was  significant  of  the  part  he  was 
to  act  in  the  great  events  and  discussions  that  were 
to  attend  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the 
States.  His  objections  to  the  plan  were  certainly 
not  less  grave  and  important  than  those  which  were 
entertained  by  the  members  who  refused  to  give  to 
it  their  signatures ;  but  like  Madison,  like  Pinckney 
and  Franklin  and  Washington,  he  considered  the 
choice  to  be  between  anarchy  and  convulsion,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  chances  of  good  to  be  expected 
of  this  plan,  on  the  other.  Upon  this  issue,  in  truth, 
the  Constitution  went  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  tradition,  that,  when  Washing- 
ton was  about  to  sign  the  instrument,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and,  holding  the  pen  in  his  hand,  after  a 
short  pause,  pronounced  these  words: — "Should  the 
States  reject  this  excellent  Constitution^  the  proba- 
bility is  that  an  opportunity  will  never  again  offer 
to  cancel  another  in  peace, — the  next  will  be  drawn 
in  blood."  ^ 

^  My  anUiority  for  this  anecdote  stated  by  a  writer  who  dates  His 
18  the  FbnnsylvaniaJoiimal  ofNo-  communication  fixxn  Eiizabotli* 
vember  14,  1787,  where  it  was      town,  November  7. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Gk^eral  Eec^jptio^  of  thb  Cqnstittttioii.— Hopes  of  a  Be- 
UNiox  WITH  Great  Britain.  —  Action  of  the  Congress. — 
State  of  Feeling  in  Massachusetts,  Kew  Tore,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Maryland,  anb  Nbw  Haxpshibx.— Ap- 
pointment OF  their  Conysntxons* 


Trs  national  Convention  was  dissolved  on  the 
14tii  of  September.  The  state  of  expectation  and 
anxiety  throughont  the  country  daring  its  delibera- 
tions, and  at  the  moment  of  its  adjournment,  will 
appear  from  a  few  leading  &cts  and  ideas,  which 
illustrate  the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  when 
liie  Constitution  made  its  appearance. 

The  secreoy  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  had  been  conducted,  the  nature  of  its 
business,  and  the  great  eminence  and  personal  influr 
enoe  of  its  principal  members,  had  combined  to  a:eate 
the  deepest  solicitude  in  the  public  mind  in  all  the 
chief  centres  of  population  and  intdligence  tiurough- 
out  the  Union.  An  assembly  of  many  of  the  wisest 
and  most  distinguished  men  in  America  had  been 
engaged  for  four  months  in  preparing  for  the  United 
States  a  new  form  of  government,  and  the  public 
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had  acquired  no  definite  knowledge  of  their  trans- 
actions, and  no  information  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  system  they  were  likely  to  propose.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most 
singular  rumors  prevailing  during  the  session  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  great  excitement  in  the  public 
mind  in  many  localities,  when  the  result  was  an- 
nounced. Among  the  reports  that  were  more  or  less 
believed  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  was 
the  idle  one  that  the  Convention  were  fitaming  a 
system  of  monarchical  government,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Osnabni^  was  to  be  sent  for,  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom. 

Foolish  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  this  story  occa- 
sioned some  real  alarm  in  its  day.  It  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  favorite  idea  of  that  class  of  Americans  who  had 
either  been  avowed  "Tories'*  during  the  Revolution, 
or  had  secretly  felt  a  greater  sympathy  with  the 
mother  country  than  with  the  land  oi  their  birth, 
and  who  were  at  this  period  generally  called  ^^  Loyal- 
ists.'* Some  of  these  persons  had  taken  no  part,  on 
either  side,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  had 
abstained  from  active  participation  in  public  affairs 
since  the  peace*  They  were  all  of  that  class  of  minds 
whose  tendencies  led  them  to  the  belief  that  the  ma- 
teriak  for  a  safe  and  efficient  republican  government 
were  not  to  be  found  in  these  States,  and  that  the 
public  disorders  could  be  corrected  only  by  a  gov- 
emment  of  a  very  different  character.  Their  feel- 
ing and  opinions  carried  them  towards  a  reconcil- 
iation with  England^  and  their  grand  scheme  for  this 
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purpose  was  to  invite  hither  the  titular  Bishop  of 
OsnabuFg.^ 

Their  numbers  were  not  large  in  any  of  the  States; 
but  the  feeling  of  insecurity  and  the  dread  of  im- 
pending  anarchy  were  shared  by  others  who  had  no 
particular  inclination  towards  England ;  and  it  is  not 


I  It  may  be  amanng  to  Ameri- 
cans of  this  and  fotore  generatkosa 
to  know  who  this  penonage  was 
for  whom  it  was  mmored  that  the 
Loyalist  desired  to  ^send,"  and 
whose  advent  as  a  possible  ruler  of 
this  coontry  was  a  vague  apprehen- 
fton  in  the  popular  mind  for  a  good 
while,  and  finally  came  to  be  im- 
pated  as  a  project  to  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg  was  no  other  than  the 
kte  Duke  of  York,  Frederick,  the 
second  son  of  King  George  IIL ;  a 
prince  whose  conduct  as  command* 
er-in-chief  of  the  army,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  sale  of  commissbns 
by  hi^  mistress,  one  Mrs.  Clarke, 
became  in  1809  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, leading  to  the  most  scandal- 
ous revelations,  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Duke  was  bom  ■ 
in  1763,  and  wsa  consequently,  at 
the  period  spdcen  of  in  tiie  text,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  twenty-four.  When 
about  a  year  old  (1764),  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Osu^urg.  This 
was  a  German  province  (Osna- 
briiok),  fonnerly  a  bishopric  of 
great  antiquity,  founded  by  Char- 
lemagne. AttheBeformationmost 
of  the  inhaUtants  became  Luther- 
ans, and  by  the  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
fia  it  was  agreed  that  it  diould  be 


governed  alternately  by  a  Soman 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Bishop. 
In  1802  it  was  secularized,  and  as- 
signed as  an  heredilary  principal- 
ity to  George  III.,  in  hb  capacity 
of  King  of  Hanover.  Prince  Fred- 
erick continued  to  be  called  by  the 
title  of  Bishep  of  Osnaburg,  until 
•he  was  created  Duke  of  York.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  whispers  of 
hifl  name  in  the  secret  counseb  of 
our  Loyalists,  as  a  proposed  king 
for  Ame^^cJ^  became  known  in 
En^^and.  Whether  such  knowl- 
edge would  have  excited  a  smile, 
or  have  awakened  serious  hopes,  is 
a  question  on  which  the  reader  can 
speculate.  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  persons  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  neighboring  British 
Provinces,  nho  had  long  hoped  for 
a  reunion  of  the  American  States 
with  the  parent  countiy,  through 
this  or  some  other  *^mad  project" 
Coload  Humphreys,  (who  had  been 
one  of  Washington's  mdes^}  writing 
to  Hamilton,  from  New  Haven,  un- 
der date  of  September  16,  1787, 
says:  <^ The  quondam  Tories  have 
undoubtedly  conceived  hopes  of  a 
fbture  nnion  widi  Great  Britain,  . 
from  the  inefficacy  of  our  govern* 
ment,  and  the  tumults  which  pre* 
Tailed  during  the  last  irinter.  Isaw 
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to  be  doubted  that  the  Gonstitiition,  among  the  other 
mischiefs  which  it  averted,  saved  the  country  firom  a 
desperate  attempt  to  introduce  a  form  of  government 
which  must  have  been  crushed  beneath  commotions 
that  would  have  made  all  government,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  impracticable.  The  pubUc  anxiety,  created  by 
the  reports  in  circulation,  had  reached  such  a  point 


A  letter,  iniHen  at  that  peiiod,  by  a 
clergyman  of  considerable  reputa- 
tkm  in  Kova  Scotia,  to  a  penon  oi 
eminence  in  this  State,  stating  die 
impoesibility  of  our  being  happy 
mider  our  present  constitutkm,  and 
prt^NMRig  (now  we  <TonId  think 
and  aigue  calmly  on  aU  the  con-* 
sequences),  that  the  efiTorts  of  the 
moderate,  ihe  -vtrioout,  and  the 
brave  should  be  Mcerted  to  eiTect 
a  reunion  with  fibe  parent  state. 

It  seems,  by  a  conversation 

I  have  had  here,  that  Hbe  ultimate 
practicability  of  introdueiag  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg  is  not  a  novel 
idea  among  those  who  were  for- 
merly termed  Loyalists,  Ever  since 
the  peaceit  has  been  occasionally 
talked  of  and  wished  for.  Yestei^ 
day,  where  I  dined,  half  jest,  half 
earnest,  he  was  given  as  the  first 
toast.  I  leave  you  now,  my  dear 
fiiend,  to  reflect  how  ripe  we  are 
for  the  most  mad  and  ruinous  pro* 
ject  that  can  be  suggested,  eq>ecial- 
ly  when,  in  addition  to  this  view, 
we  take  into  consideratioa  how 
thoroughly  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
oomnmnity,  the  friends  of  an  e& 
ficient  government,  are  disoour- 
aged  widk  the  present  system,  and 
irritated  at  the  popular  demagogues 


who  are  determined  to  keep  them- 
selves in  office,  at  the  ridk  of  ei^ery^ 
thing.  Thence  apprehensions  are 
formed,  that,  thou^  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Convention  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  wishes  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtooos,  yet 
that  they  will  be  too  high-toned  to 
be  adopted  by  our  popular  assent 
blies.  Should  that  hi^ipen,  our 
political  ship  will  be  left  aioat  on  a 
sea  of  chance,  widiout  a  rudder  as 
well  as  without  a  pilot"  (Works 
of  Hamilton,  L  448.)  In  a  grave 
and  comprehensive  private  memo- 
randum, drawn  up  by  Hamilton 
soon  after  the  Constatntion  ap- 
peared, in  which  he  summed  up 
the  probabilities  for  and  against 
its  adoption,  and  the  coosequenoes 
.  of  its  rejection,  the  foUowmg  oc- 
curs, as  among  the  events  likely  to 
follow  such  rejection :"  A  re- 
union with  Great  Bntain,  from 
universal  di^;u8t  at  a  state  of  com- 
motion, is  not  impossible,  though 
not  much  to  be  foaml.  The  most 
plauable  shi^  of  such  a  busmess 
would  be,  the  establishment  of  a 
son  of  the  present  monarch  in  tbesu- 
preme  government  of  this  eounby, 
with  a  family  compact"  (Wodb» 
IL  419,  421.) 
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in  the  month  of  August, — when  it  was  ramored 
that  the  Convention  had  recently  giv^i  a  higher 
tone  to  the  system  they  were  preparing, -~  that  mem- 
bers fonlnd  it  necessary  to  answer  numerous  letters 
of  inquiry  from  persons  who  had  bec(Hne  honestly 
alarmed.  "Though  we  cannot  affirmatively  teU 
you,"  was  their  answer,  "  what  we  are  doing,  we  can 
negatively  tell  you  what  we  are  not  doing:— we 
never  once  thought  of  a  king."  * 

All  doubt  and  imcertainty  were  dispelled,  however, 
by  the  publidition  of  the  Constitution  in  the  news- 
papers of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  September. 
It  was  at  once  copied  into  the  principal  journals  of 
all  the  States,  and  was  perhaps  as  much  read  by  the 
people  at  large  as  any  docum^at  could  have  been  in 
the  condition  of  the  means  of  public  intelligence 
which  a  very  imperfect  post-office  department  then 
afforded.  It  met  everywhere  with  warm  fiiends  and 
warm  opponents;  its  friends  and  its  opponents  being 
ccmiposed  of  various  classes  of  men,  found,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  in  almost  all  of  the  States.  Those 
who  became  its  advocates  were,  first,  a  lai^  body  of 
men,  who  recogni2ed,  or  thought  they  recognised,  in 
it  the  admirable  system  which  it  in  fact  proved  to  be 
when  put  into  operation ;  secondly,  those  who,  like 
most  of  the  statesmen  who  made  it^  believed  it  to  be 
the  best  attainable  government  that  could  be  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  overlooking  defects 
which  they  acknowledged,  or  trusting  to  the  power 
of  amendment  which  it  contained ;  and,  thirdly,  the 

1  Pennflylvaiiia  Jonrnal,  August  22, 1787. 
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mercantile  and  nianii£EK;turing  dassee^  who  xegaxded 
its  commercial  and  revenue  powers  with  great  fii- 
for.  Its  adversaries  were  those  who  had  always 
opposed  any  enlargement  of  the  federal  systan; 
those  whose  consequence  as  politician^  would  be 
diminished'  by  the  establishment  of  a  government 
able  to  attract  into  its  service  the  highest  classes 
of  talent  and  character,  and  presenting  a  service 
distinct  £rom  that  of  the  States;  those  who  oan- 
scientiously  believed  its  provisions  and  powers  dan- 
gerous to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  to  public 
liberty;  and,  finally,  those  who  were  opposed  to  any 
government,  whether  State  or  national  or  federal, 
that  would  have  vigor  and  ^aergy  enough  to  protect 
the  rights  of  property,  to  prevent  schemes  of  plun^- 
der  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  and  to  bring  about 
the  discharge  of  public  and  private  debts.  The  dif- 
ferent opponents  of  the  Constitution  being  animated 
by  these  various  motives,  great  care  should  be  taken 
by  posterity,  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  individ* 
uals,  not  to  confound  these  classes  with  each  other, 
although  they  were  often  united  in  action. 

As  title  Constitution  presented  itself  to  the  people 
in  the  light  of  a  proposal  to  enlarge  and  reconstruct 
the  system  of  the  Federal  Union,  its  advocates  be- 
came known  as  the  ^^  Federalists,"  and  its  adversa- 
ries as  the  ^  Anti-Federalists."  This  celebrated  des* 
ignation  of  Federalist,  which  afterwards  became  so 
renowned  in  ovi  political  history  as  the  name  of  a 
party,  signified  at  first  nothing  more  than  was  im- 
plied in  the  titile  of  the  essays  which  passed  under 
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that  name,  namely,  an  advocacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  the  United  States,^ 

Midway  between  the  active  friends  and  opponents 


1  The  history  erf  the  tenn**  Fed. 
eral,"  or  "  Federalist,"  offers  a  cu- 
rious iUustratioii  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  sense  which  political 
designations  often  undergo,  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  accorcBng 
to  the  accidental  ciicumstances 
which  give  them  their  application. 
During  the  discussions  of  the  Con- 
Tention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  term 
federal  was  employed  in  its  truly 
l^iilosophic  sense,  to  designate  the 
nature  of  the  gOTcmment  estab- 
lished by  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, in  distinction  from  a  national 
system,  that  would  be  formed  l^ 
the  introduction  of  the  plan  of 
having  tiie  States  represented  in 
the  Congress  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  inhabitants.  But 
when  the  Constituticm  was  before 
the  people  of  the  States  ft»r  their 
adoption,  its  friends  and  advocates 
were  popularly  called  Federalists, 
because  tiiey  fiivored  an  enlai|^ 
ment  of  the  Federal  government 
at  the  expense  of  some  part  of  the 
State  sovereignties,  and  its  oppo- 
nents were  called  the  Anti-Feder- 
alists. In  this  use,  the  former  term 
in  no  way  characterized  the  nature* 
of  the  system  advocated,  but  merely 
designated  a  supporter  of  ^  Con- 
stitution. A  few  years  later,  when 
the  first  parties  were  formed,  in  the 
first  term  of  Wadiington's  Admin- 
istration, it  so  happened  that  the 
leading  men  who  gave  a  distinct 
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character  to  the  development  which 
the  Constitution  then  received  had 
been  prominent  advocates  of  its 
adoption,  and  had  been  known 
therefore  as  Federalists,  as  had  al- 
so been  the  case  with  some  of  those 
who  separated  themselves  fiK>m  thb 
body  of  persons  and  formed  what 
was  termed  the  Bepublican,  after- 
wards die  Democratic  party.  But 
the  prominent  supporters  of  the 
pdicy  which  originated  in  Wash- 
ington's ^administratioa  continued 
to  be  called  Federalists,  and  the 
term  thus  came  to  denote  a  partic- 
ular school  of  politics  under  the 
Constitution,  although  it  previously 
signified  merely  an  advocacy  of 
its  adoption.  Thus,  for  example, 
Hamilton,  in  1787,  was  no  Feder- 
alist, because  he  was  opposed  to  the 
continuance  of  a  federal,  and  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al government.  In  1788,  he  was 
a  Federalist,  because  he  wished  the 
Constitution  to  be  adopted;  and 
he  afterwards  continued  to  be  a 
Federalist,  because  he  fiivored  a 
particular  policy  in  the  administrar 
tion  of  the  government,  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  in  this  latter 
sense  that  the  term  became  so  cel- 
ebrated in  our  political  histoiy. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  I  use 
it,  of  course,  in  this  woric,  only  in 
the  sense  attached  to  it  while  the 
Constittttioii  was  before  the  people 
of  the  States  f<v  adoption. 
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of  the  Constitutioii  lay  that  great  and  somewhat  in- 
ert mass  of  the  people,  which,  in  all  free  countries, 
finally  decides  by  its  preponderance  every  seemingly 
doubtful  question  of  political  changes.  It  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  no  settled  convictions  or 
&vorite  theories  respecting  the  best  form  of  a  g^- 
eral  government,  and  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  for  some  system 
that  would  relieve  their  industry  from  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  it  had  long  labored,  and  would 
give  security,  peace,  and  dignity  to  their  country. 
Ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of  republican 
government  and  to  their  traditionary  maxims  of 
public  liberty,  and  generally  feeling  that  their  re- 
spective States  were  the  safest  depositaries  of  those 
principles  and  maxims,  this  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  likely  to  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  arguments  against  the  Constitution 
founded  on  its  want  of  what  was  called  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  <m  its  omission  to  secure  a  trial  by  jury  in 
civil  cases,  and  on  the  other  alleged  defects  which 
were  afterwards  corrected  by  the  first  ten  Amend- 
tnents.  But  they  had  great  confidence  in  the 
principal  framers  of  the  instrument,  an  unbounded 
reverence  for  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  try  any  experiment  sanctioned  by  men  so 
illustrious  and  so  entirely  incapable  of  any  selfish  or 
unworthy  purpose.^    There  were,  however,  consider- 

1  A  striking  proof  of  the  impor-  newipapen  of  Fhikdelpfaia   and 

tance  attached  by  the  people  to  the  New  Yoik,  after  the  Constitatioa 

opinions  of  Washington  and  Frank-  appeared,    whether    those    disdn- 

^  may  be  iband  in  a  controversy  goished    persons   really  approved 

carried  on  for  a  short  time  in  the  what  they  had  signed. 
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able  numbers  of  the  people,  in  the  more  remote  dis* 
tricts  of  eeyeral  of  the  States,  who  had  a  very  unper- 
£ect  acquaintance,  if  they  had  any,  with  the  details 
of  the  proposed  system,  at  the  time  when  their  leg- 
islatures were  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  assem- 
bling of  conventions ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
what  would  now  be  the  general  and  almost  instan- 
taneous knowledge  of  any  great  political  event  or 
topic,  could  have  taken  place  at  that  day  concerning 
the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Still 
it  was  quite  generally  understood  before  its  final  rat- 
ification in  the  States  where  its  adoption  was  post- 
poned to  the  following  year,  where  information  was 
most  wanted,  and  where  the  chief  slaruggles  occurred; 
and  it  is  doubtless  correct  to  assert  that  its  adoption 
was  the  intelligent  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  each  State,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  their  delegates, 
when  their  conventions  successively  acted  upon  it. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  Madison, 
King,  and  Gorham,  who  held  seats  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  hastened  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  that  body  was  then  sitting.  They 
found  eleven  States  represented.^  But  they  found 
also  that  an  effort  was  likely  to  be  made,  either  to 
arrest  the  Constitution  on  its  way  to  the  people  of 
the  States,  or  to  subject  it  to  alteration  before  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  l^slatures.  It  was  received 
by  official  communication  from  the  Convention  in 
about  ten  days  after  that  assembly  was  dissolved. 
All  that  was  asked  of  the  Congress  was,  that  they 

^  All  bat  Maiyland  and  Rhode  Island. 
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should  transmit  it  to  their  constituent  legblatures 
for  their  action.  The  old  objection,  that  the  Con- 
gress could  with  propriety  participate  in  no  measure 
designed  to  change  the  form  of  a  govenmient  which 
they  were  appointed  to  administer,  having  been  an- 
swered, Bichard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  proposed  to 
amend  the  instrument  by  inserting  a  Bill  of  Bights, 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  other  provisions  in 
conformity  with  the  objecticms  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Ckmvention  by  Mr.  Masmi. 

To  the  address  and  skill  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  think, 
the  defeat  of  this  attempt  must  be  attributed.  If  it 
had  succeeded,  the  Constitution  could  never,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of  States;  for 
the  recommendation  of  the  Convention  did  not  make 
the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  conditional  upon 
their  receiving  the  instrument  £rom  the  Congress; 
the  legislatures  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  send 
the  document  published  by  the  Convention  to  the 
assemblies  of  delegates  of  the  people,  without  add- 
ing provisions  that  might  have  been  added  by  the 
Congress ;  some  of  them  would  have  done  so,  while 
others  would  have  followed  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  thus  there  would  have  been  in  fact  two 
Constitutions  before  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
their  acts  of  ratification  would  have  related  to  dis- 
similar instruments.  This  consideration  induced 
the  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  States 
present,  to  adopt  a  resolution  which,  while  it  con- 
tained no  approval  of  the  Constitution,  abstained 
&om  interfering  with  it  as  it  came  from  the  Conven- 
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tion,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  State  legislatures, 
"in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  conveution  of  dde- 
gates  diosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in 
conformity  to  tlie  resolyed  of  the  Convention  made 
and  provided  in  that  case."  * 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Constitution  was  well  re- 
ceived, on  its  first  publication,  so  fitr  as  its  £riends 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  Union  could  ascertain. 
Mr.  Gerry  was  a  good  deal  censured  fi>r  refusing  to 
sign  it,  and  the  public  voice,  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  appeared  to  be  strongly  in  its  fitvor. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  three  parties  were  formed 
among  the  people  of  the  State,  in  such  proportions 
as  to  make  the  result  quite  uncertain.  The  com- 
mercial classes,  the  men  of  property,  the  clergy,  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  induding  the  judg- 
es, the  officers  of  the  late^  army,  and  most  of  the 
people  of  the  large  towns,  were  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution.  This  party  amounted  to  three 
sevenths  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  inhabi- 
touts  of  the  district  of  Maine,  who  were  then  look- 
ing forward  to  tiie  formation  of  a  new  State,  would 
be  likely  to  vote  for  the  new  Constitution,  or  to  op- 
pose it,  as  they  bdieved  it  would  fisMsilitate  or  retard 
their  wishes ;  and  this  party  numbered  two  sevenths. 
The  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  late  insurrection  under  Shays,  and 
their  abettors;  the  majority  of  Ihem  desiring  the 
annihilation  of  debts,  public  and  private,  and  beUev« 
ing  that  the  proposed  Constitution  would  strengthen 

1  Faned  September  88, 1787.    Joamals,  XIL  149-166. 
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all  the  rights  of  ptoperty.  Theiir  numbers  were  es- 
timated at  two  sevenths  of  the  people.^  It  was 
evident  that  a  nnion  of  the  first  two  parties  would 
secure  the  ratification  of  the  instrument,  and  a  union 
of  the  last  two  would  defeat  it.  Great  caution,  con- 
ciliation, and  good  temper  were,  therefore,  required, 
on  the  part  of  its  friends.  The  influence  of  Massar 
chusetts  on  Virginia,  on  New  York,  and  indeed  on 
all  the  States  that  were  likely  to  act  after  her,  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  State  convention 
was  ordered  to  assemble  in  January. 

In  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  impressions 
were  in  fiivor  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  city,  and 
in  the  southern  counties  generally,  it  was  from  the 
first  highly  popular.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  whole  official  influence  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  Stat6  would  be  thrown  against  it  There 
had  been  a  strong  party  in  the  State,  ever  since  its 
refiisal  to  bestow  on  the  Congress  the  powers  asked 
for  in  the  revenue  system  of  1783,  who  had  regaided 
the  Union  with  jealousy,  and  steadily  opposed  the 
surrender  to  it  of  any  further  powers.  Of  this  par- 
ty, the  Governor,  Greorge  Clinton,  was  now  the  head; 
and  the  government  of  the  State,  which  embraced  a 
considerable  amount  of  what  is  termed  ^  patronage,'' 
was  in  their  hands.  Two  of  the  delegates  of  the 
State  to  the  national  Convention,  Yates  and  Lan- 
sing, had  retired  from  that  body  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  completed,   and  had   announced   their 

1  This  18  the  substance  of  a  care-      to  General  Washington.    (Worki 
fbl  account  j^ven  hj  General  Knox     of  Washington,  IX.  810, 311.) 
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opposition  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  which^ 
from  its  tone  and  the  character  of  its  objectiomi,  was 
likely  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  It  became  evident  that  the  Constitution 
could  be  carried  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  no 
other  way  than  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  mer- 
its, —  such  a  discussion  as  would  cause  it  to  be  uur 
derstood  by  the  people,  and  would  convince  them  that 
its  adoption  was  demanded  by  theix  interests.  For 
this  purpose,  Hai^iltpn,  Madison,  and  Jay,  under 
the  common  signature  of  Fublius,  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  series  of  essays  which  became 
known  as  The  Federalist  The  first  number  was 
issued  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

In  January,  the  Grovemor  presented  the  official 
communication  of  the  instrument  from  the  Congress 
to  the  legislature,  with  the  cold  remark,  that,  from 
the  nature  of  his  offidal  position,  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  him  to  have  any  other  agency  in  the  busi^ 
ness  than  that  of  laying  the  papers  before  them  for 
their  information.  Neither  he  nor  his  party,  how- 
ever, contented  themselves  vrith  this  abstinence. 
Afler  a  severe  struggle,  resolutions  ordering  a  State 
convention  to  be  elected  were  passed  by  the  bare  ma- 
jorities of  three  in  the  Senate  and  two  in  the  House, 
on  the  first  day  of  February,  1788.  The  elections  were 
held  in  April;  and  when  the  result  became  known, 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  it  appeared  that  the  Anti- 
Federalists  had  elected  two  thirds  of  the  m^nbers  of 
the  Convention,  and  that  probably  four  sevenths  of 
the  people  of  the  State  were  unfriendly  to  the  Con- 
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stitution.  Backed  by  this  lai^  majority,  the  leaders 
of  the  Anti-Federal  party  intended  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  the  appointed  time,  in  June,  and  then  to 
adjourn  until  the  spring  or  summer  of  1789*  Their 
argument  for  this  course  was,  that,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month by  nine  other  States,  New  York  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  witness  its  operation  and  to  act 
according  to  circumstances.  They  would  thus  avoid 
an  immediate  rejection,  —  a  step  which  might  lead 
the  Federalists  to  seek  a  separation  of  the  southern 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federalists  rested  their  hopes  upon  what  they  could 
do  to  enlight^i  the  public  at  large,  and  upon  the 
effect  on  their  opponents  of  the  action  of  other 
States,  especially  of  Virginia,  whose  convention  was 
to  meet  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  Convention 
of  New  York  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,^  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1788. 

However  strong  the  opposition  in  other  States,  it 
was  to  be  in  Virgmia  for  more  formidable,  from  the 
abilities  and  influence  of  its  leaders,  from  the  nature 
of  their  objections,  and  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  State.  Possessed  of  a  large  number  of  men 
justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  then  and  always  as 
statesmen,  although  many  of  them  were  prone  to 
great  refinements  in  matters  of  government;  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  freedom,  although  its 

^  A  town  on  the  Hudson  Biyer,  seventy-fiye  mfles  north  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 
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polity  and  manners  were  marked  by  several  aristo- 
cratic features;  having,  on  the  one  hand,  but  few 
among  its  citizens  interested  in  commerce,  and  still 
fewer,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  levelling  and  licen- 
tious classes  which  elsewhere  roUght  to  overturn  or 
control  the  interests  of  property;  ever  ready  to  lead 
in  what  it  regarded  as  patrbtic  and  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  the  Union,  but  jealous  of  its  own 
dignity  and  of  the  rights  of  its  sovereignty ;  —  the 
State  of  Virgiuia  would  certainly  subject  the  Con- 
stitution to  as  severe  an  ordeal  as  it  could  undergo 
anywhere,  and  would  elicit'in  the  discussion  all  the 
good  or  the  evil  that  could  be  discovered  in  the 
examination  of  a  system  before  it  had  been  practi- 
cally tried.  The  State  was  to  feel,  it  is  true,  the 
almost  overshadowing  influence  of  Washington,  in 
favor  of  the  new  system,  exerted,  not  by  personal 
participation  in  its  proceedings,  but  in  a  manner 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  respecting  his  opinion. 
But  it  was  also  to  feel  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Patrick  Henry,  that  great  natural  orator  of  the  Rev- 
olution, whose  influence  over  popular  assemblies  was 
enormous,  and  who  added  acuteness,  subtilty,  and 
logic  to  the  fierce  sincerity  of  his  unstudied  har 
rangues,  although  his  knowledge  was  meagre  and 
his  range  of  thought  circumscribed;  and  the  not  less 
strenuous  or  effective  opposition  of  George  Mason, 
who  had  little  of  the  eloquence  and  passion  of  his 
renowned  compatriot,  but  who  was  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  able  of  all  the  American  statesmen  op- 
posed to  the  Constitution,  while  he  was  inferior  in 

TOL.  II.  64 
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general  powers  and  resources  to  not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  those  who  fitumed  or  ajivocated  it  Bich- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  William  Grayson,  Benjamin  Hani- 
son,  John  Tyler,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  united 
with  Henry  and  Mason  in  opposing  the  Constitu- 
tion. Its  leading  adyoeates  w^re  to  be  Madison^ 
Marshall,  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Geoi^  Nicholas,  and  the  Chancellor  Pendle- 
ton. The  Governor,  Edmund  Randolph,  occupied 
for  a  time  a  middle  position  between  its  friends  and 
its  opponenti§,  but  finally  gave  to  it  his  support,  from 
motives  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  as  emir 
nently  honorable  and  patriotic 

One  of  the  most  distinguiidied  of  the  public  men 
of  Virginia  had  been  abs^at  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  the  country  for  three  years.  His  eminent 
abilities  and  public  services,  his  national  reputation, 
and  the  influence  of  his  name,  naturally  made  both 
parties  anxious  to  claim  the  authority  ci  Jefferson, 
and  he  was  at  once  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  In  the  heats 
of  subsequent  political  conflicts  he  has  been  often 
charged  by  his  opponents  with  a  general  hostility  to 
the  Constitution.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  of  what 
was  desirable  and  expedient  to  be  done  in  this 
country,  united  with  the  effect  of  his  long  absence 
from  home,^  did  lead  him,  at  first,  to  think  and  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  had  defects  which,  if  not 
corrected,  would  destroy  the  liberties  of  America. 

1  He  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1784. 
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He  was  by  &r  the  most  democratic,  in  the  tendency 
of  his  opinions,  of  all  the  principal  American  states- 
men of  that  age.  He  was,  according  to  his  own 
avowal,  no  friend  to  an  energetic  government  any- 
where. He  carried  abroad  the  opinion  that  the 
Confederation  could  be  adapted,  with  a  few  changes, 
to  all  the  wants  of  the  Union ;  and  this  opinion  he 
continued  to  retain,  because  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  here  during  his  absmice  did  not  produce 
upon  his  mind  the  effect  which  they  i)roduced  upon 
the  great  majority  of  public  men  who  remained  in 
the  midst  of  tiiem.  He  freely  declared  to  more  than 
one  of  his  correspondents  in  Virginia,  at  this  time, 
that  such  disorders  as  had  been  witnessed  in  Massa* 
chusetts  were  necessary  to  public  liberty,  and  that 
Ihe  national  Convaiticm  had  been  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  them,  in  preparing  t^e  Constituticm, 
He  held  that  the  natural  progress  of  things  is  for 
liberty  to  lose  and  for  government  to  gain  ground; 
and  that  no  government  should  be  organized  with- 
out those  express  and  positive  restraints  which  will 
jealously  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people,  even  if 
those  liberties  should  periodically  break  into  licen- 
tiousness. One  of  his  fitvorite  maadms  of  govern- 
ment was  ^^  rotation  in  office  " ;  and  he  thought  the 
government  of  the  Union  should  have  cognizance 
only  of  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  the  peo«^ 
pie  of  each  State  to  foreign  countries,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  States,  and  that  each  State  should 
retain  the  exclusive  control  of  all  its  internal  and 
domestic  concerns,  and  especially  the  power  of  direct 
taxation. 
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Hence  it  is  not  snrprising  that,  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son received  at  Paris,  early  in  November,  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution,  and  when  he  found  in  it  no  expiess 
declarations  insuring  the  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  person  under 
the  uninterrupted  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
and  no  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  foimd  also 
that  the  President  would  be  re-eligible,  and  that  the 
government  would  have  the  power  of  direct  taxation, 
his  anxiety  should  have  been  excited.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  he  counselled  a  direct 
rejection  of  the  instrument  by  the  people  of  Virginia. 
His  first  suggestion  was,  that  the  nine  States  which 
should  first  act  upon  it  should  adopt  it,  uncondition- 
ally, and  that  the  four  remaining  States  should  ac- 
cept it  only  on  the  previous  condition  that  certain 
amendments  should  be  made.  This  plan  of  his  be- 
came known  in  Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
of  1787-88,  and  it  gave  the  Anti-Federalists  what 
they  considered  a  warrant  for  using  his  authority  cm 
their  side.  But  before  the  following  spring,  when 
he  had  had  an  opportuni^  to  see  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Massachusetts,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and 
authorized  his  friends  to  say  that  he  regarded  an  un- 
conditional acceptance  by  each  State,  and  subsequent 
amendments,  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  only  rational  plan.^  He  also  abandoned 
the  opinion  that  the  general  government  ought  not 

1  Compare  Mr.  Jeffenon's  aato-  times  of  his  collected  works  (edi- 
Inograpby,  and  his  correspondence,  tion  of  1853),  and  the  letters  of 
in  the  first,  second,  and  tiiird  toI-     Mr.  Madison. 
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to  have  the  power  of  direct  taxation;  but  he  never 
receded  &om  his  objections  founded  on  the  want  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  and  of  trial  by  jury,  and  on  the 
re-eligibility  of  the  President 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  Mount  Yemon 
fiom  the  national  Convention,  Washington  sent 
copies  of  the  Constitution  to  Patrick  Henry,  Mason, 
Harrison,  and  other  leading  persons  whose  oppo- 
siticm  he  anticipated,  with  a  temperate  but  ficm  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinion.  The  replies  of  these 
gentlemen  furnished  him  with  the  groimds  of  their 
objections,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  him,  as  to 
all  of  them  but  Henry,  from  the  apprehension  that 
they  might  resist  the  calling  of  a  State  convention. 
Mason  and  Henry  were  both  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  former  was  expressly  instructed  by  his 
constituents  of  Alexandria  county^  to  vote  for  a  sub- 
mission of  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the 
jState  in  convention ;  —  a  vote  which  he  would  prob- 
ably have  given  without  instruction,  as  he  declared 
to  Greneral  Washington  that  he  should  use  all  his 
influence  for  this  purpose.    Mr.  Henry  was  not  in- 

1  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time  ident  anxiety.     The  story  is  told 

there  is  to  be  foond  a  story  that  in   the   Ftonsylvania  Joomal  of 

Mr.  Mason  was  yeiy  roughly  re-  October  17, 1787, — a  strong  Fed- 

oeived  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  eral  paper.     I  know  of  no  other 

Alexandria,  after  the  adjoomment  confirmation  of  it  than  the  &cfe 

of  the  national  Convention,  on  ac-  tiiiat  the  people  of  Alexandria  em- 

connt  of  his  refusal  to .  sign  the  braced  the  Constitution  from  the 

Constitntion.      Hie  occurrence  is  first  with  '*  enthusiastic  warmth," 

not  alluded  to  in  Washington'a  according  to  the   account  given 

correyondence,  although  he  close-  by  General  Washington  to  one  of 

ly  observed  Mr.  Mason's  move-  his  correspondenta.    (Woris,  IX. 

ments,  and  regarded  them  wither-  272.) 
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structed,  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitation  expected 
his  resistance.  The  legishiture  assembled  in  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in  a  Tery 
full  House,  Henry  dedaied,  to  the  surprise  of  every-  ' 
body,  that  the  proposed  Constitution  must  go  to  a  I 
popular  convention.  The  elections  for  such  a  body 
were  ordered  to  be  hdd  in  March  and  April  of  the 
following  spring*  When  they  came  on,  the  news 
that  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire  had  post- 
poned their  action  was  employed  by  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists, who  insisted  that  this  step  had  been  taken 
in  deference  to^ Virginia;  although  it  was  in  &ct 
taken  merely  in  order  that  the  delegates  of  New 
Hampshire  might  get  their  previous  instructions 
against  the  Constitution  removed  by  their  constitu- 
ents. The  pride  of  Virginia  was  touched  by  this 
electioneering  expedi^at,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
parties  in  the  State  convention  were  nearly  balanced, 
the  Federalists  however  having,  as  they  supposed, 
a  majority,^  The  convention  was  to  assemble  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1788. 

In  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  the  Constitu- 
tion was  debated,  with  great  earnestness,  for  three 
days,  before  it  was  decided  to  send  it  to  a  popular 
convention.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  persistency 
of  Rawlins  Lowndes,  who  carried  on  the  discussion 
in  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  almost  single- 
handed  and  with  great  ability,  against  the  two  Pinck- 
neys.  Pierce  Butler,  John  and  Edward  Rutledge, 
John  Juliutf  Pringle,  Robert  Barnwell,  Dr.  David 

1  Washington's  Works,  IX.  266,  267,  278,  840-842, 846,  846. 
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Ramsay,  and  many  other  gentlemen.  At  length,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  a  resolution  was  passed,  direct* 
ing  a  convention  of  the  people  to  assemble  on  the 
12th  of  May.  The  debate  in  the  legislature  had 
tended  to  diffuse  information  respecting  the  system, 
but  it  had  also  produced  a  formidable  minority 
throughout  the  State,  Mr.  Lowndes  had  employed, 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  the  local  arguments  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  form  the  objections  of  a 
citizen  of  South  Carolina.  He  inveighed  against 
the  r^ulation  of  commerce,  the  power  over  the 
slave-trade  that  was  to  belong  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  and  the  preponderance  which 
he  contended  would  be  given  to  the  Eastern  States 
by  the  system  of  representation  in  Congress ;  and 
although  he  was  ably  answered  on  all  points,  the 
effect  of  the  discussion  was  such,  that  a  large  minor- 
ity was  returned  to  the  Convention  having  a  strong 
hostility  to  the  proposed  system.* 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, and  directed  the  delegates  who  had  represented 
the  State  in  the  national  Convention  to  attend  and 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly. 

1  This  debate  ofthrec  days  in  the  other  epitaph  than  this:   **  Here  > 

South  Carolina  legislature  was  one  lies  the  man  that  0{^)Osed  the  Con- 

(^the  most  able  of  all  the  discussions  stitntion,  because  it  was  ruinous  to 

attending  the  ratification  of  the  the  liberty  of  America."    He  lived 

Constitution.     Mr.  Lowndes  was  to  find  his  desired  epitaph  a  fiJse 

OYermatehed  by  his  antagonists,  prophecy.     He  was  the  father  of 

but  he  ransted  with  great  spirit,  and  ^the  late  William  Lowndes,  who 

finally  closed  with  the  declaration  represented  the    State   of  South 

that  he  saw  dangers  in  the  pro-  Carolina  in  Congress,  with  so  much 

posed  goYemment  so  great,  that  he  honor  and  distinction,  during  the 

could  wish,  when   dead,   for  no  administration  of  Mr.  Madison. 
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It  was  in  compliance  with  this  direction  that  Luther 
Martin  laid  before  the  legislature  that  celebrated 
communication  which  embodied  not  only  a  very 
dear  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  principal 
compromises  of  the  Constitution  were  framed,  as 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  one  who 
resisted  them  at  every  step,  but  also  an  exceed- 
ingly able  argument  against  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  proposed  government  It  was  a  paper, 
too,  marked  throughout  with  an  earnestness  almost 
amountmg  to  fanaticism.  Repellmg,  with  natural 
indignation  and  dignity,  the  imputation  that  he  was 
influenced  by  a  State  office  which  he  then  held,  he 
referred  to  the  numerous  honors  and  emoluments 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
create,  and  suggested — what  his  abilities  and  rep- 
utation well  justified  —  that  his  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  share  of  them  was  as  good  as  most  men's. 
"  But  this,"  was  his  solenm  conclusion,  "  I  can  say 
with  truth, -^  that  so  far  was  I  from  being  influenced 
in  my  conduct  by  interest,  or  the  consideration  of 
office,  that  I  would  cheerfully  resign  the  appoint- 
ment I  now  hold ;  I  would  bind  myself  never  to 
accept  another,  either  under  the  general  government 
or  that  of  my  own  State ;  I  would  do  more,  sir ;  — 
so  destructive  do  I  consider  the  present  system  to 
the  happiness  of  my  country,  I  would  cheerfully 
sacrifice  that  share  of  property  with  which  Heaven 
has  blessed  a  life  of  industry ;  I  would  reduce  my- 
self to  indigence  and  poverty ;  and  those  who  are 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence,  I  would  in- 
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trust  to  the  care  and  protection  of  that  Providence 
who  hath  so  kindly  protected  myself,  —  if  on  those 
terms  onhf  I  could  procure  my  country  to  reject 
those  chains  which  are  forged  for  it" 

Such  a  strength  of  conviction  as  this,  on  the  part 
of  a  man  of  high  talent,  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  No  document  that  appeared  any- 
where, against  the  Constitution,  was  hetter  adapted 
to  rouse  the  jealousy,  to  confirm  the  douhts,  or  to 
decide  the  opinions,  of  a  certain  class  of  minds.  But 
it  was  an  argument  which  reduced  the  whole  ques- 
tion substantially  to  the  issue,  whether  the  principle 
of  the  Union  could  safely  be  changed  from  that  of 
a  federal  league,  with  an  equality  of  representation 
and  power  as  between  the  States,  to  a  system  of 
national  representation  in  a  legislative  body  having 
cognizance  of  certain  national  interests,  in  one  branch 
of  which  the  people  inhabiting  the  respective  States 
should  have  power  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.^ 
This  was  a  question  on  which  men  would  naturally 
and  honestly  differ ;  but  it  was  a  question  which  a 
majority  of  reflecting  men,  in  almost  every  State, 
were  likely,  after  due  inquiry,  to  decide  against  the 
views  of  Mr.  Martin,  because  it  was  clear  that  the 
Confederation  had  failed,  and  had  fiiij^ed  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  nature  of 
its  representative  system,  and  because  the  represent- 


^  Mr.  Martin's   objecttons   ex-  its  system  of  representation,  wbich 

tended  to  many  of  the  details  of  he  predicted  Tfonld  destroy  the 

the  Constitution,  but  his  great  ar-  State  goYemments. 
gnment  was  that  directed  against 
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ative  system  proposed  in  the  Constitation  was  the 
only  one  that  could  be  agreed  upon  as  the  altemar 
tive.  Mr.  Martm's  objections,  however,  like  those 
of  other  distinguished  men  who  took  the  same  side 
in  other  States,  were  of  a  nature  to  form  the  creed 
of  an  earnest,  conscientious,  and  active  minority. 
They  had  this  effect  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
l^slature  ordered  a  State  convention,  to  c<msider 
the  proposed  Constitution,  and  directed  it  to  meet 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1788. 

The  convention  of  New  Hampshire  was  to  assem- 
ble in  February.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  lay 
remote  from  the  channels  of  intelligence,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  people  in  the  interior  iiad  not 
seen  the  Constitution,  when  they  were  called  XLjxm 
to  elect  their  delegates.  The  population,  outside  of 
two  or  three  principal  places,  was  a  rural  one,  thinly 
scattered  over  townships  of  larg^  territorial  extent, 
lying  among  the  hills  of  a  broken  and  rugged  coun- 
try, extending  northerly  from  the  narrow  strip  of 
seaH3oast  towards  the  frontier  of  Canada.  It  was 
easy  for  the  opposition  to  persuade  such  a  people 
that  a  scheme  of  government  had  been  prepared 
which  they  ought  to  reject;  and  the  ccmsequence 
of  their  efforts  was  that  the  State  convention  assem- 
bled, probably  with  a  majority,  caiainly  with  a 
strong  minority,  of  ite  members  bound  by  positive 
instructions  to  vote  against  the  Constitution  which 
they  were  to  consider. 

I  have  thus,  in  anticipation  of  the  strict  order  of 
events,  given  a  general  account  of  the  position  of 
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this  great  question  in  six  of  the  States,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  their  respective  conventions, 
because  when  the  session  of  the  convention  of  Mas- 
sachusetts commenced,  in  January,  1788,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  five  States  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut  had  succes- 
sively ratified  the  Constitution  without  proposing 
any  amendments,  and  because  the  action  of  the  oth- 
ers, ext^iding  through  the  six  following  months, 
embraced  the  real  crisis  to  which  the  Constitution 
was  subjected,  and  developed  what  were  thereafter 
to  be  considered  as  its  important  defects,  according 
to  the  view  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  probably 
also  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
For  although  the  people  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut  ratified  the 
Constitution  without  insisting  on  previous  or  sub- 
sequent amendments,  it  is  certain  that  som^  of  the 
same  topics  were  the  causes  of  anxiety  and  objection 
in  those  States,  which  occasioned  so  much  difiiculty, 
and  became  the  groimds  of  special  action,  in  the  re- 
maming  States. 

In  coming,  however,  to  the  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  resistance  which  the  Constitution  encoun- 
tered, it  will  be  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
opposition  that  was  made  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
government,  or  to  the  particular  features  of  it  which 
it  was  proposed  to  create,  and  diat  which  was  founded 
on  its  omission  to  provide  for  certain  things  that  were 
deemed  essential.  Of  what  may  be  called  the  posi- 
tive objections  to  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  said, 
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in  general,  that,  however  fSruitful  of  debate,  or  dedar 
mation,  or  serious  and  important  doubt,  might  be 
the  question  whether  such  a  govemm^it  as  had 
been  framed  by  the  national  Convention  should  be 
substituted  for  the  Confederation,  the  opposition 
were  not  confined  to  this  question,  as  the  means  of 
persuading  the  people  that  the  proposed  syst^n 
ought  to  be  rejected.  One  of  the  most  deeply  inter- 
ested of  the  men  who  were  watching  the  currents  of 
public  opinion  with  extreme  solicitude,  observed  "  a 
strong  belief  in  the  people  at  large  of  the  insufficien- 
cy of  the  Confederation  to  preserve  the  existaice  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union  to  thdr 
safety  and  prosperity;  of  course,  a  strong  desire  of 
a  change,  and  a  predisposition  to  receive  well  the 
propositions  of  the  Convention,"^  But  while  the 
Constitution  came  before  the  people  with  this  con- 
viction and  this  predisposition  in  its  fitvor,  yet  when 
its  opponents,  in  addition  to  their  positive  objections 
to  what  it  did  contain,  could  point  to  what  it  did 
not  embrace,  and  could  say  that  it  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  great  power,  without  providing 
for  rights  of  primary  importance,  and  without  any 
declaration  of  the  cardinal  maxims  of  liberty  which 
the  people  had  from  the  first  been  accustomed  to  in- 
corporate with  their  State  constitutions ;  and  while 
the  local  interests,  the  sectional  feelings,  and  the  sep* 
arate  policy,  real  or  supposed,  of  different  States,  fur- 
nished such  a  variety  of  means  fer  defeating  its  ad(^ 

tion  by  the  necessary  number  of  nine  States;-^ we 

• 

1  Hamilton,  Vforks,  II.  419, 420. 
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may  not  wonder  that  its  friends  should  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  issue.  "  It  is  almost  arrogance," 
said  the  same  anxious  observer,  '^  in  so  complicated 
a  sul^ect,  depending  so  entirely  upon  the  incalcula- 
ble fluctuations  of  the  human  passions,  to  attempt 
even  a  conjecture  about  the  result."  * 

1  Hamilton,  Works,  H.  421. 
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AND  proposes  AMENDMENTS. 

The  first  State  that  ratified  the  Constitution,  al- 
though its  convention  was  not  the  first  to  assemble, 
was  Delaware.  It  was  a  small,  compact  community, 
with  the  northerly  portion  of  its  territory  lying  near 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  its  people  had 
constant  and  extensive  intercourse.  Its  public  men 
were  intelligent  and  patriotic.  In  the  national  Con- 
vention it  had  contended  with  great  spirit  for  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  States,  and  its  people  now 
had  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
they  had  gained  every  reasonable  security  for  their 
peculiar  rights.  The  public  press  of  Philadelphia 
friendly  to  the  Constitution  furnished  the  means  of 
understanding  its  merits,  and  the  discussions  in  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  assembled  before 
that  of  Delaware,  threw  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  subject,  which  the  people  of  Delaware  did  not 
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£Eiil  to  regard.  Their  delegates  unanimously  rati- 
fied and  adopted  the  Constitution  on  the  7th  of  De- 
canber. 

The  convention  of  Pennsylvania  met,  before  that 
of  any  of  the  other  States,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
20th  of  November.  It  was  the  second  State  in  the 
Union  in  population.  Its  chief  city  was  perhaps  the 
first  in  the  Union  in  refinement  and  wealth,  and  had 
often  been  the  scene  of  great  political  events  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  had  sat,  eleven  years  before,  that  illus- 
trious Congress  of  deputies  j&om  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies, who  had  declared  the  independence  of  America, 
had  made  Washington  commander-iupchief  of  her 
armies,  and  had  given  her  struggle  for  freedom  a 
name  throughout  the  world.  There,  the  Revolution- 
ary Congress  had  continued,  with  a  short  interrup- 
tion, to  direct  the  operations  of  the  war.  There,  the 
alliance  with  France  was  ratified,  in  1778.  There, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  finally  carried 
into  full  effect,  in  1781.  There,  within  six  months 
afterwards,  the  Congress  received  intelligence  of 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  walked  in  proces- 
sion to  one  of  the  churches  of  the  dty,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  a  victory  which  in  effect  ter- 
minated the  war.  There,  the  instructions  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  were  given,  in  1782,  and  there  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  recently 
framed.  For  more  than  thirteen  years,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  only  oc- 
casicmal  intervals,  tl^e  people  of  Philadelphia  had 
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been  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  country,  and  had  learned, 
through  the  influences  which  had  gone  forth  from 
tiieir  city,  to  embrace  in  their  contemplation  the 
interests  of  the  Union. 

They  placed  in  the  State  convention,  that  was  to 
consider  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  its  framers,  — 
James  Wilson.  The  modesty  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer,^ and  th^  comparatively  little  attention  that  has 
been  bestowed  by  succeeding  generations  upon  the 
personal  exertions  that  were  made  in  framing  and 
establishing  the  Constitution,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  causes  that  have  made  his  reputation,  at  this 
day,  less  extensive  and  general  than  his  abilities  and 
usefulness  might  have  led  his  contemporaries  to  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be.  Yet  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  country,  first  in  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Constitution,  and  afterwards  in 
securing  its  adoption  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
should  place  his  name  high  upon  the  list  of  its  ben- 
e&ctors.  He  had  not  the  political  genius  which 
gave  Hamilton  such  a  complete  mastery  over  the 
most  complex  subjects  of  government,  and  whidi 
enabled  him,  when  the  Constitution  had  been  adopt- 
ed, to  give  it  a  development  in  practice  that  made 
it  even  more  successful  than  its  theory  alone  could 
have  allowed  any  one  to  regard  as  probable;  nor  had 
he  the  talent  of  Madison  for  debate  and  for  constitor 
tional  analysis ;  but  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 

1  See  an  account  of  him,  on^  YoL  I  Book  HL  Chi^  XIY. 
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views,  and  in  his  perception  of  the  necessities  of 
the  country,  he  was  not  their  inferior,  and  he  was 
thronghont  one  of  their  most  efficient  and  best  in- 
formed coadjutors. 

He  had  to  encounter,  in  the  convention  of  the 
State,  a  body  of  men,  a  majority  of  whom  were  not 
unfriendly  to  the  Cdnstitution,  but  among  Whom 
there  was  a  minority  very  hard  to  be  conciliated  La 
the  counties  which  lay  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  — 
the  same  region  wfaidbi  afterwards,  in  Washmgton's 
administration,  became  the  scene  of  an  insurrection 
agamst  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  — 
there  wi^  a  rancorous,  active,  tdid  determine  oppo- 
sition. Mr,  Wilson,  being  the  only  member  of  the 
State  convention  who  had  taken  part  in  the  framing 
of  the  Constitotion,  wad  obliged  to  take  the  lead  in 
explaming  and  defending  it  His  qualifications  for 
&is  task  were  ample.  He  had  beal  a  very  impor- 
tant and  useful  member  of  the  nati(mal  Convention ; 
he  had  read  every  publication  of  importance,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  that  had  appeared  since  the 
Constitution  was  published,  and  his  legal  and  his- 
torical knowledge  was  extensive  and  aecurata  No 
man  succeeded  better  than  he  did,  in  his  arguments 
on  that  occasion,  in  combating  the  theory  that  a 
State  government  possessed  the  whole  political  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  of  the  State.  However  true 
it  might  be,  he  said,  in  England,  that  the  Farliap 
ment  possesses  supr^ne  and  abscdiite  power,  and 
can  make  the  constitution  what  it  pleases,  in  Amef« 
ica  it  has  been  incontrovertible  since  the  Bevolu- 

YOL.  XI.  66 
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tion,  that  the  supreme,  absolute,  and  uncontrollable 
power  is  m  the  people,  before  they  make  a  consti- 
tution, and  remains  in  them  after  it  is  made.  To 
control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  legislature  by 
an  overruling  constitution,  was  an  improvement  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  govermn^it  reserved  to 
the  American  States ;  and  at  the  foundation  of  this 
practice  lies  the  right  to  change  the  constitution  at 
{Measure,  —  a  right  which  no  positive  institution  can 
ever  take  firom  the  peojde.  When  they  have  made 
a  State  constitution,  they  have  bestowed  on  the 
government  created  by  it  a  certain  portion  of  their 
power ;  but  the  fee  simple  of  their  power  remains  in 
themselves. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  equally  clear  in  accounting  for 
the  omission  to  insert  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  die  United  States.  In  a  government,  he 
observed,  consisting  of  enumerated  powers,  such  as 
was  then  proposed  for  the  United  States,  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  re- 
served by  the  people,  must  either  be  a  perfect  or  an 
imperfect  statement  of  the  powers  and  privileges  re- 
served. To  undertake  a  perfect  enumeration  c^  the 
civil  rights  of  mankind,  is  to  undertake  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous,  and  perhaps  an  impossible  task ; 
yet  if  the  enumer8U;ion  is  imperfect,  all  implied  power 
seems  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  subjects  in  reference  to  which  the  authority 
of  government  is  not  expressly  restrained,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  rendered  less  secure  than 
they  are  tinder  the  silent  operation  of  the  maxim 
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that  every  poiror  not  expressly  granted  ^renmins 
in  tha  people.  This,  he  stated,  was  the  view  taken 
by  a  lai^  majority  of  the  national  Convention,  in 
which  "no  direct  proposition  was  ever  made,  accord- 
ing to  his  recollection,  for  the  insertion  of  a  bill  of 
rights.^  There  is,  nndoubtedly,  a  general  truth  in 
this  argument,  but,  like  many  general  truths  in  the 
construction  of  governments,  it  may  be  open  to 
exceptions  when  applied  to  particular  subjects  or 
interests.  It  appears  to  have  been,  for  the  time, 
successful;  probably  because  the  opponents  of  the 
Constitution,  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  was  contend- 
ing, did  not  bring  forward  specific  propositions  for 
the  declaration  of  those  particular  rights  which 
were  made  the  subjects  of  special  action  in  other 
State  conventions. 

Besides  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  these  great 
subjects,  Mr.  Wilson  entered  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination and  defence  of  the  whole  system  proposed 
in  the  Constitution.  He  was  most  ably  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  Thomas  McKean,  then  Chief  Justice 
of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  its  Governor,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  public  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  service  of  Delaware,  his  native  State,  and  who 
had  always  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  smaller  States,  but  who  found  himself 
satisfied  with  the  provision  for  them  made  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  donstraction  of  the  Senate  of 

1  This  was  a  mistake.  On  the  to  prepare  a  bill  «f  lights,  bat  the 
12tli  of  September,  Messrs.  CrenT*  motion  was  lost  hy  an  eqnal  (fiYii*> 
and  Mason  moved  ibr  a  conunittee     ion  of  the  States,    ^liot,  Y.  6SS» 
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the  United  States.^  *'  I  hare  g6iie,"  said  he,  ^through 
the  circle  of  office,  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments  of  government;  and  &om  all 
my  study,  observation,  and  experience,  I  must  d^ 
clare,  that,  from  a  full  examination  and  due  considr 
oration  of  this  system,  it  appears  to  me  the  best  the 
world  has  yet  seen*  I  congratulate  you  on  the  £Eur 
prospect  of  its  being  adopted,  and  am  happj  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  accomplished  what  has  long 
been  my  ardent  wish,  that  you  will  hereafter  have  a 
salutary  permanency  in  magistracy  and  stability  in 
the  laws." 

The  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  convention  of 
Pennsylvania  was  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  official  ratification  sent  to  Congress  was 
signed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  ddegates,  and 
contains  no  notice  of  any  dissent^  But  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lay  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  generally  refused  their  assent^ 
and  their  district  afterwards  became  the  place  in 
which  the  proposition  was  considered  whether  the 
government  should  be  allowed  to  be  organized.^ 

The  convention  of  New  Jersey  was  in  session  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  by  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Madison  had  passed  through  the  State,  in  the  au- 

1  Mr.  McEean,  although  his  res-  gress  and  President  of  the  State  of 

idence  "was  at  Phikdelphiay  rcpre-  Delaware, 

ieated  the  lower  ooonties  of  Deb-  s  Xbe  ConstitatiaiL  -was  nlified 

ware  in  Ck>ngre98  fi:om  1774  to  hj  a  vote  of  46  to  23. 

1788.    In  1777  he  was  made  Chief  '  This  was  at  a  meeting  held  at 

Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  being  at  Harrisbnig,  September  Sd,  1788. 
the  same  time  a  member  of  Con- 
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tamn,  on  his  way  to  the  Congress,  then  sittmg  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  could  discover  no  evi- 
dence of  serious  opposition  to  the  Constitution. 
Lying  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  was  closely  watched  by  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  in 
both  of  those  States,  and  was  likely  to  be  mudi 
influenced  by  the  predominating  sentiment  in  the 
one  that  should  first  act.^  But  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  had,  in  truth,  fairly  considered  the 
whdle  matter,  and  had  found  what  their  own  inter- 
ests required.  They  alone,  of  all  the  States,  wheui 
the  national  Convention  was  instituted,  had  express-! 
ly  dedared  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  ought 
to  be  vested  in  the  general  government  They  had 
learned  that  to  submit  longer  to  the  diverse  commer- 
cial and  revenue  systems  in  force  in  New  York  on 
the  one  side  of  them,  and  in  Pennsylvania  on  the 
other  side,  would  be  like  remaining  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  Their  delegates  in 
the  national  Convention  had,  it  is  true,  acted  with 
those  of  New  York,  in  the  long  contest  concerning 

1  Hie  opposite  parties  irere  so  impost  reyeime  of  New  York,  if 

much  excited  against  each  other,  she  would  reject  the  Ck>n8titntioil. 

and  the  course  of  New  Jersey  was  The  preposterous  character  of  such 

viewed  with  so  much  interest  at  a  propositioii  stamps  the   rumor 

Philadelphia  among  the  **  Feder^  with  gross  improbability.    But  its 

alists,"  that  a  story  found  currency  circulation  evinces  the  anxiety  with 

and  belief  there,  to  the  effect  that  which  the  course  of  New  Jersey 

Clinton,   the    GoYemor  of  New  was  regarded  in  the  neighboring 

Yoric,  had  offered  the    State    of  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 

New  Jersey,  through  one  of  its  opposition   in   New   York  made 

influential  cidxens,  one  half  of  the  fpiaX  efiorts  to  inflaence  it 
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the  representative  system,  resisting  at  every  step  each 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  Confederation^ 
until  the  compromise  was  made  which  admitted  the 
States  to  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 
Content  with  the  security  which  this  arrangement 
afforded,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  their  interests  were  no  longer  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  following  in  the  lead  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists  of  New  York.  Their  delegates  unani- 
mously ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  12th  of 
December^  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  few  days  later,  there  came  tram  the  £u:  Soutii 
news  that  the  convention  of  Georgia  had,  with  like 
unanimity,  adopted  the  Constitution.  Neither  the 
people  of  the  State,  nor  their  dele^tes,  could  well 
have  acted  imder  the  influence  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  Union.  Their  situation 
was  too  remote  for  the  reception,  at  that  day,  within 
the  same  fortnight,  of  the  news  of  events  that  had 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  they 
could  scarcely  have  read  the  great  discussions  that 
were  going  on  in  various  forms  of  controversy  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  through- 
out the  Middle  and  the  Eastern  States.  Wasted 
excessively  during  the  Eevolution,  by  the  nature  of 
the  warfere  carried  on  within  her  limits;  left  at 
the  peace  to  contend  with  a  large,  powerful,  and 
cruel  tribe  of  Indians,  that  pressed  upon  her  west- 
em  settlements;  and  having  her  southern  frontier 
bordering  upon  the  unfriendly  territory  of  a  Span- 
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ish  colony, — the  State  of  Georgia  had  strong  mo- 
tires  to  lead  her  to  embrace  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  found  little  in  that  instru- 
ment calculated  to  draw  her  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Her  delegates  had  resisted  the  surrender  of 
control  over  the  slave-trade,  but  they  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  compromise  on  that  subject,  and  there 
was  in  truth  nothing  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
left  that  was  likely  to  give  the  State  serious  dissat- 
isfiEu^tion  or  uneasiness.  The  people  of  Georgia  had 
something  more  important  to  do  than  to  quarrel 
with  their  representatives  about  the  principles  or 
details  of  the  system  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  the  national  Convention.  They  felt  the  want  of 
a  general  government  able  to  resist,  with  a  stronger 
hand  than  that  of  the  Confederation,  the  evils  which 
pressed  upon  them.^  Their  assent  wm  imanimous- 
ly  given  to  the  Constitution  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1788. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  had  ordered  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  January.  When 
the  elections  were  over,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Constitution ; 

,  ^  The  atuation  of  Georgia  was  One  of  tliese  was  the  exposare  of 

brpuglit  to  the  notice  of  Waslung-  their  frontier  to  the  ravages  of  the 

ton  immediatel^r  after  his  first  in-  Creek  IndUns.      The  other  iras 

angwation   as   President   of  the  the  esci^e  of  their   slaves   into 

United  States,  in  an  Address  pre-  Florida,  whence  they  had  never 

sentied  to  him  hj  the  legislature  of  been  able  to  rechim  them.    Both 

the  State,  in  which  thex  set  forth  of  these  matters  received. the  early 

two  prominent  subjects  on  which  attention  of  Washington's  admin- 

they  looked  for  protection  to  *«  the  istration. 
influence  and  power  of  the  Union." 
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but  there  was  to  be  some  opposition,  proceeding 
principally  firom  that  portion  of  the  people  who  re- 
sisted whatever  tended  to  the  vigor  and  stability  of 
government,  —  a  spirit  that  existed  to  some  extent 
in  all  the  New  England  States.  When  the  conven- 
tion of  the  State  assembled,  the  principal  duty  of 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  devolved 
on  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  had  borne  an  active  and 
distmguished  part  in  its  preparation.  He  found  that 
the  topic  which  formed  the  chief  subject  of  all  the 
arguments  against  the  Constitution,  was  the  general 
power  of  taxation  which  it  would  confer  on  the 
national  government,  and  the  particular  power  of 
laying  imposts.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  eminently  qual- 
ified to  explain  and  defend  the  proposed  revenue  sys- 
tem. While  he  contended  for  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing to  Congress  a  general  power  to  levy  direct  taxes, 
in  order  that  the  government  might  be  able  to  meet 
extraordinary  emergencies,  and  thus  be  placed  upon 
an  equality  with  other  governments,  he  demonstrat- 
ed by  public  and  well-known  facts  that  an  indirect 
revenue,  to  be  derived  from  imposts,  would  be  at 
once  the  easiest  and  most  reliable  mode  of  defraying 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  because  it 
would  interfere  less  than  any  other  form  of  taxa- 
tion with  the  internal  police  of  the  States ;  and  he 
argued,  from  sufficient  data,  that  a  very  small  rate 
of  duty  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose.*    Under 

^  He  stated  tbe  annual  expen-  debt,  at  £  260,000  (ctiiTeDC7),  and 
ditnre  of  the  goyemment^  indud-  then  showed  that,  in  the  three 
ing  the  interest  on  the  foragn      States  of  MassachnsettSy^ew  York, 
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his  influCTice  and  that  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard 
Law,  and  Governor  Huntington,  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  a  large  majority,  on  the  9th  of  Janr 
uary.^ 

The  action  of  Connecticut  completed  the  list  of 
the  States  that  ratified  the  Constitution  without  any 
formal  record  of  objections^  and  without  proposing 
or  insisting  upon  amendments.  The  opposition  in 
these  five  States  had  been  overcome  by  reason  and 
argum^it,  and  they  were  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  States  whose  accession  was  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  the  government  But  a  new 
act  in  the  drama  was  to  open  with  the  new  year. 
The  conventions  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  were  still  to  meet,  and  each  of  them  was 
full  of  elements  of  opposition  of  the  most  formida- 
ble chaiacter,  and  of  different  kinds,  which  made 
the  result  in  all  of  them  extremely  doubtful.  If  all 
the  three  were  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  still  one 
more  must  be  gained  from  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolma.  The 
influence  of  each  accession  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  remaining  States  might  be  expected  to  be  con« 
siderable ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  convention  of  New 
Hampshire  was  to  meet  five  months  before  those  of 
Virginia  and  New  York,  and  a  laige  number  of  its 
members  had  been  instructed  to  reject  the  Constitu- 

and   PemuylTania,   £  160,000  or  in  the  conyentiDa  of  Connectknt 

£180,000  per  annum  had  been  are  known  to  be  preserved.    Thej 

raised  by  impost  may  be  ^nd  in  the  second  y<^ 

1  Fragments  only  of  the  debates  ume  of  Elliofs  collection. 
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tion.  If  New  Hampshire  -and  Massachtutetts  were 
to  refuse  their  ajwent  in  the  edurse  of  the  winter, 
the  States  that  Wert  to  act  in  the  spring  eonld 
.  scarcely  be  expected  to  withstand  the  untoward  in- 
fluence of  sitch  an  exainpl^,  T^hidh  Would  probably 
operate  with  a  constantly  Accelerating  force  through- 
out the  whole  number  of  the  remaining  States. 

The  cbuTention  of  Massachusetts  commenced  its 
session  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  same  day  on 
which  that  of  Coimecticut  dosed  its  proceedings. 
The  State  certainly  held  a  very  high  rank  in  the 
Union.  Her  Bevolutionary  history  was  filled  with 
glory ;  with  sufieringd  cheerfully  borne ;  with  exam- 
ples of  patriotism  that  were  to  give  her  ^iduting 
fame.  The  blood  of  martyts  in  that  cause,  which 
•she  had  madef  firom  the  first  the  cause  of  the  whole 
tx)untry,  had  been  poured  profusely  upon  .her  soil, 
and  in  the  earlier  councils  of  the  Union  she  had 
maintained  a  position  of  commanding  influence. 
But  there  had  been  in  her  political  conduct,  smce 
the  freedom  of  the  country  was  achieyed,  an  un- 
steadiness and  vacillation  of  which  her  former  rep- 
utatibn  gave  no  presage.  In  1783,  the  legislature 
had  refused  to  give  the  revenue  jwwers  asked  for  by 
the  Congress,  for  the  miserable  reason  that  the  Con- 
gress had  granted  half-pay  for  life  to  the  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army.  In  May,  1785,  the  l^isla- 
ture  adopted  a  resolution  for  a  convention  of  the 
States  to  consider  the  subject  of  enlarging  the 
^wers  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  in  the  following 
November  they  rescinded  it.    These,  and  odier  oc- 
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currences,  when  remembered,  gave  iJie  iSdendi^  of  the 
Constitution  elsewhere  great  anxiety,  as  they  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Massachusetts.  They  were  fully 
aware,  too,  that  the  recent  insurrection  in  that  State, 
and  thfe  severe  measures  which  had  followed  it,  had 
created  divisions  in  society  which  it  would  be  diflB.- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  heal. 

But  it  was  not  easy  ft)r  the  most  intelligent  men 
out  of  the  iState  to  appreciate  fully  all  the  causes 
that  exposed  the  Conistitution  of  the  United  States 
to  a  peculiar  hazard  in  Massachusetts,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  procure  its  ratification  by  a  kind  of 
compromise  with  the  opposition  for  a  scheme  of 
amendments.  In  no  State  was  "the  spirit  of  liberty 
more  jealous  and  exacting.  In  ibe  midst  of  the 
Revolution;  and  led  by  the  men  who  had  carried  on 
the  profound  discussions  which  preceded  it,  —  dis- 
cussions in  whicn  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  , 
and  the  civil  rights  of  British  subjects  were  exam- 
ined and  displayed  as  they  had  never  been  before,  — 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  framed  a  State 
constitution,  filled  with  the  most  impressive  maxims 
and  the  most  solemn  securities  with  which  public  lib- 
erty has  ever  been  invested.  Not  content  to  trust  ob- 
vious truths  to  implication,  they  expressly  declared 
that  government  is  instituted  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  governed,  and  they  fenced  it  round 
not  only  with  the  chief  restrictions  gained  by  their 
English  ancestors,  from  Magna  Charta  down  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  but  with  many  safeguard^  which 
had  not  descended '  to  them  from  Runnymede  or 
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Westminster.  It  may  be  that  an  anxious  student 
of  politics,  examining  the  early  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,—  happily  in  its  most  important  features 
yet  imchanged,  —  would  pronounce  it  unnecessa- 
rily  careful  of  personal  rights  and  too  jealous  for 
the  interests  of  liberty.  But  no  intelligent  mind, 
thoughtful  of  the  welfitre  of  society,  can  now  think 
that  to  have  been  an  excess  of  wisdom  which  formed 
a  constitution  of  republican  government  that  has  so 
well  withstood  the  assaults  of  fitction  and  the  level- 
ling tendencies  of  a  levelling  age,  and  has  withstood 
them  because,  while  it  carefully  guarded  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  it  secured  those  liberties  by  insti- 
tutions which  stand  as  bulwarks  between  the  power 
of  the  many  and  the  rights  of  the  few. 

It  may  hereafter  become  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
sider what  d^^ree  of  importance  justly  belongs  to  the 
amendments  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  those  which  other  States,  so  impressively  insisted 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Without  at  present  turning  £sirther  aside 
from  the  narrative  of  events,  I  content  myself  here 
with  observing,  that,  whether  the  alleged  defects  in 
the  Constitution  were  important  or  unimportant,  a 
people  educated  as  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  would  naturally  regard  some  provisions  as  es- 
sential which  they  did  not  find  in  the  plan  presented 
to  them. 

The  general  aspect  of  parties  in  Massachusetts, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  convention  met,  has  been 
already  considered.    In  the  convention  itself  there 
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was  a  majority  originally  opposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  a  Tote  had  been  token  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  proposition  for  amendments  was  brought 
forward,  the  Constitution  would  have  been  rejected. 
The  opposition  consisted  of  a  full  representation  of 
the  various  parties  and  interests  already  described  as 
existing  among  the  people  of  the  State  who  were 
unfriendly  to  it  One  contemporary  account  gives 
as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  members,  who  had 
actually  been  out  in  what  was  called  Shays's  "army." 
Whether  this  enumeration  was  strictly  correct  or  not, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  western  counties  of  the 
Stete  sent  a  large  number  of  men  whose  sympathies 
were  with  that  insurrection,  who  were  friends  of 
paper  money  and  tender  laws,  and  enemies  of  any 
system  that  would  promote  the  security  of  debts. 
The  members  from  the  province  of  Maine  had  their 
own  special  objects  to  pursue.  In  addition  to  these 
were  the  honest  and  well-meaning  doubters,  who 
had  examined  the  Constitution  with  care  and  object- 
ed to  it  from  principle.  The  anticipated  leader  of 
t^is  miscellaneous  host  was  that  celebrated  and  ar- 
dent patriot  of  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Adams.  With 
all  his  energy  and  his  iron  determination  of  charac- 
ter, however,  he  could  be  cautious  when  caution  was 
expedient  He  had  read  the  Constitution,  and  all 
the  principal  publications  respecting  it  which  had 
then  appeared,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  he  had  maintained  a  good  deal 
of  reserve.  But  it  was  known  that  he  disapproved 
of  it 
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.  This  remarkable  man  -ttt  often  called  the.  Ameri- 
can Cato  r- wa3  &x  better  fitted  to  rouae  and  direct 
the  storms  of  .reycdution^  than  to  reconstruet  the 
political  fabric  aft^r,  resolution  had  done  its  work. 
He  had.  the  passi<Hiate  loye  of  liberty,  fertility  of 
resource!  and  indomitable  will,  which  are  most 
needed  in  a  truly  great  leader  of  a  popular  .strug- 
gle with  arbitrary  power.  .  But  that  struggle  over, 
his  usefiilness  in  an  eviergency  like  the.  one  in 
which  Massachusetts  was  now  placed  was.  limited  to 
the  actual  necenasity  for  the  intervention  of  an  ex- 
treme devQtiQn  to  the  ma?:iros  ^nd  principles  of  pop- 
ular freedom.  He  believed  that  there  was  surfi  a 
necessity,  and  he  acted  fdways  ,as  he  believed^  But 
his  influence,  at  this  time,,  was  by  np  means  oommen- 
surate  with  his  power  and  reputation  at  a  fonner 
day,  and  h^  appears  to  have  wisely  avoided,  a  direct 
contest  with  the  large  body. of  very  able  men.  who 
supported  the  Constitution. 

That  body  of  men,  would  certainly  have  beai, 
in  aixy  asseinbly  convened  for  such. a  purpose,  an 
overmatQh  in  debate  for  Samuel  Ad^m»;  £ptr  they 
were  the  civilians  Fisher  Am^s,.  Parsons, ,  ^ECing, 
Sedgwick,  Gorham,  Jjana,  Goare^,  Bowdoipi^.and 
Sumner,  the  Revplutiouary  officers  Heath.  lincoln, 
and  Brooks»  and  several .  of  Uie .  most  distinguished 
clergymen  in  the. State*  .  The  names  of  the  members 
who  acted  on  the  same  side.with  Kr.  .Adan^,  and 
were  then  regarded  as  leaders  pf  ti^  opposition,  have 
reached  posterity  in  .no  pthejr  comiection.*  But  some 

1  Three  of  tiiem,  VTidgery,  Tlioinpeon,  and  Nasoiii  were  from  Mwie; 
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of  the  elements  of  which  that  opposition  w6b  com- 
posed could  n9t  he  controlled  by  c^y  superiorijty  in 
debate,  and  were,  therefore,  litde  in  need  of  great 
powers  of  disQi^sion  or  great  wisdom  in  counciL 
So  &r  as  their  objections  ^latied  to  the  powers  to 
be  conferred  on  the  general  govenxment,  ot  to  the 
structure  oi^  the,, proposed  system,  they  could  be 
answered,  and  nwiy  of  ih^m  could  be,. and  were, 
convincecl;.;Butj  with,  respect  to  what  they  considr 
ered  the  defects  of  the  Constituticm,  theoretical  rea- 
soning, hoii^eyerabley  could  have  no  influenc;^  over 
men  whose  minds  were  made  up ;  and  it  became^  as 
the  reader,  wiljl  see,  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to 
gain  a  majority  by  some  course  of  action  which 
YTOuld  involve  the  concession  that  the  proposed 
system  r^equired  ai];i|endment 

There  were  great  hazards  attending  this  course, 
in  reference  to  its  effect  on  other  Statep,  although 
it  was  not  impossible  to  procure  by  it  the  ratifiof^tion 
of  this  convention.  Notwithstanding  a)l  th^.had 
detracted  from  the  former  high  standing  of  the  State, 
— iL9twitl^standing  the  easy  explanation  that  might 
be  given  of  the  inflifencej  of  her  late  internal  disturb- 
ances upon  h^  subse^quent  political  affairs,^-^she 
W9J9  still  Hassi^usetts ;  still  s^e  was  the  eld^  of 
all  the  States  but  one,  —  still  she  held  in  the  aafiied 
plapes  of  her  soil  the  bones  of  the  first .  pwrtyrs  to 
liberty,  ;7T- still  sljye  v^ras  xenowned,  as  shp  hftsever 

there  was  a  Dr,  Taylor  from  the ..  These  gentlemen  cairied  on  the 
coun^  of  Worcester,  and  a  Mr.  greater  part  of  the  discussion 
Bid^  ton  the  opoiity  q(  Bristol,      i^jainst  the  Constitutioii. 
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been,  for  her  intelligence,  —  still  she  wore  a  name 
of  more  than  ordinary  consideration  among  her  sis- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  If  it  should  go  forth  to 
New  York,  to  Virginia,  to  the  Carolinas,  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  pronounced  the  Constitution  unfit 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  free  people,  or  had  declared 
that  public  liberty  could  not  be  preserved  under  it 
without  the  addition  of  provisions  which  its  firamers 
had  not  made,  the  effect  might  be  disastrous  beyond 
all  previous  calculation.  The  legislature  of  New 
York,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  was  much  divided  on  the 
question  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  a  conven- 
tion, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  careful  observers  that 
the  result  in  either  vray  in  the  latter  State  would  in- 
volve that  in  the  former.  In  Virginia  the  elections 
for  their  convention  were  soon  to  lake  place.  In 
Pennsylrania  the  minority  were  becoming  restless 
under  their  defeat,  and  were  agitating  plans  which 
looked  to  the  obstruction  of  the  government  whai 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  organize  it  The 
convention  of  South  Carolina  was  not  to  meet  until 
May,  and  North  Carolina  stood  in  an  extremely 
doubtful  position.  A  great  weight  of  responsibility 
rested  therefore  upon  the  convention  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Its  proceedings  commenced  with  a  desultory  de- 
bate upon  the  several  parts  of  the  instrument,  which 
lasted  until  the  30th  of  January ;  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  having  carefully  provided,  by  a  vote  at 
the  outset,  that  no  separate  question  should  be  taken. 
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The  discussion  of  the  yarious  objections  having  been 
exhausted,  Parsons^  moved  that  the  instrument  be 
assented  to  and  ratified.  One  or  two  general  speech- 
es followed  this  motion,  and  then  Hancock,  the 
President  of  the  convention,  descended  from  the 
chair,  and,  with  some  conciliatory  observations,  laid 
before  it  a  proposition  for  certain  amendments. 
This  step  was  not  taken  by  him  upon  his  own 
suggestion  merely,  although  he  was  doubtless  very 
willing  to  be  the  medium  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  He  was  at  that 
time  Grovemor  of  the  State,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  chair  of  the  convention,  partly  in  deference 
to  his  official  station  and  his  personal  eminence,  and 
partly  because  he  held  a  rather  neutral  position 
with  respect  to  the  Constitution.  These  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  his  Revolutionary  distinction,  led 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  seek  his  inter- 
vention; and  his  love  of  popularity  and  deference 
made  the  office  of  arbitrator  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  him.  The  selection  was  a  wise  one,  for  Han- 
cock had  great  influence  with  the  classes  of  men 
composing  the  opposition,  and  he  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  undue  admiration  of  the  system  the 
adoption  of  which  he  was  to  recommend. 

He  proceeded  with  characteristic  caution.  It 
does  not  appear,  from  what  is  preserved  of  the  re- 
marks with  which  he  presented  his  amendments, 
whether  he  intended  they  should  become  a  condition 

1  TheophiliM  Fknons,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of 
Manachiuetti. 
TOL.  n,  68 
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precedent  tq  tbp  x^tificationrpr  s^ioulfl  jbe  adopted 
08  a jceconunendation, subsequent  io  the  assei^t  of 
th^  conyentip^  to  the  Constitution  then  before  it. 
B[^  brought  tjiem  forward,  he .  said,  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehensions aipul  remove  the  doubts  of  gentlemqp, 
relying  on  thoir  candor  to  bea,r  him  witness  that  his 
wbh^  &r  a  good  qonstitutipn  .were  sincere.  ,,  But 
thpform  of  ratification  which  he  proposed  contained 
a  fl^tin^t  >  and  separate  acceptance  of  the  Constitu- 
tioH,  a?i4  the  amendments  followed  it,  with  a  rec- 
on^nendatio^  thajt  they  ^'  be  introduced  into  the  said 
Constitution^"  Samuel  Adams,  ,>nth  muph  commen- 
di^tijQU  of  the.  Governor's,  proposition,  lyninediately 
affected  to  u,nderstand  it  as  recommending  con- 
ditiona^f  apiendments,  and  adyQcate^  it  in  that  sense. 
Qther  yiembers  of  the  /opposition  un^depcstood  it  in 
the  opposite  ^nse,  and)  fearing  its  effect,  iiis^ted 
that  the  cpnventioi^  lj^>iio  power  to  prppose  amend- 
n;ients,  ^d  tb,at  th^r^  could  be  np  .probM>ility  Ihat, 
if  re9omm€;nded  to  the  attention  of  the  first  ,Con- 
gre§^  th^t  might  sit  under,  the  Constitution,,. they 
would  ev^  h^  adopted.  Uppn  both  of  these,  |»ointSy 
the  arguments  of  t^e  othei;  side  wprp  sufficient  to 
Qo;i^vince  a  few  of  the  more  candid  members  ^  the 
opposition,  £^nd  the  Cofi^t^^ution  was  ratifi,ed  on  the 
7th  of  Pebi;uary,  by, a  maj,ority  of  i^nqte^  votes,* 
the  jratificatjpn  being  followed  by  ^  recommen4^o^ 
pfrC^tain  ainendinei]i,ti^,  cmd  an  injunction  addressed 
tp  tjbi^.  reprefbents^tives  of  the  State  in  Congress  to 
insist  at  all  times  on  their  being  considered  and 

A  Yeas,  187 ;  nays,  168. 
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9ct^  uppn.in  the  mode  proyid^  l^y  thejfifUi  article 
of  the  C|on8tit^tio3X• 

The  ^qaalhiess  of  the,  jqi^nty  ux  favor  of  the 
Constituticm  y^  m  ^  great  degree  ^compenjsated  by 
this  immediate  coiiduct.of  thoise^who  had  opposed  it 
Many  of  (the^a,  before  th^  .final  adjournment,,  ex* 
pi;iQS9edtt^eir  detemii^tioa,  now  t^at  it  had  received 
the  ag0wt.(^a,a);L^rijty»  to^  exert  b}1  dieir  influence 
to  induce  the  people  jto  ^^ticipate  the  bluings 
which  itft;  advocates-  e^pec^ed  firpm  it  They  acted 
m  accorda9Qe,with  thdr  professions ;  and  thosq  por- 
tions of  the  people,  twhose  s^i^tjuaaente  they  h^d  rep- 
]?esented  es^bited,  ^meraUy  tl^e  san^e  candor  and 
patriotis^i*  ^i  acquiesqed  .fit  once  in  the  result 
This  course  of  tl^e  opposition. in  Masfi^aqhusetts  was 
Qbserved  elsewh^):e>  and  l^gely^  contributed  to  give 
to  the  aiCtion,of  the  Stat^,  i^  proposing  amendipents, 
a  salutfuy  ^nflui^ce  iqi  soi^e  quarter  which  wp^ld 
oth^irwise  h^ve  probably  failed^  tp  attend  it 

The  amejidments  .p^opos^  tby  iim  convention  of 
Massachusetts  lye^S,  as-wai;  daimpd  by  tho9e,:who 
advo^ted  them>  of  atgoper?^,  and^  not  a  local  char* 
acter;  bat  they  w^i^e  at  the  same  time  highly  char- 
acterisjio  erf  thie  StatQ,  They  may  be  divided  ;into 
threoi  cl^^ses.  .  O^e  of  ritihem  ^embraqed ,  that  general 
dedpr^tipn  which  was  ^fterwa^ds  incorporated  with 
tibie  amendments  to  the,;.Cc^titution|  aad  w^iich 
expipsfly  reserved  tP  th|^  S^tes  or  the  people,  the 
powers  not  del^ated  to  the  United  States.  Another 
class  of  them  comprehended  certain  restraints  upon 
the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constiti^tion, 
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with  respect  to  elections,  direct  taxes,  the  commer- 
cial power,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  the 
power  to  consult  to  the  holding  of  titles  or  offices 
conferred  hy  foreign  sovereigns.  The  third  class 
contemplated  the  two  great  provisions  of  a  present- 
mait  hy  a  grand  jury,  for  crimes  hy  which  an  infiir 
mous  or  a  capital  punishment  mighty  he  incurred, 
and  trial  hy  jury  in  civil  actions  at  the  common  law 
hetween  citizens  of  diffierent  States. 

The  people  of  Boston,  although  in  general  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  had  carefully  abstained 
from  every  attempt  to  influence  the  convention.  But 
now  that  the  ratification  was  carried,  they  determined 
to  give  to  the  event  all  the  importance  that  belonged 
to  it,  by  public  ceremonies  and  festivities.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  there  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Faneuil  Hall  an  imposing  procession  of  five  thou- 
sand citizens,  embracing  all  the  trades  of  the  town 
and  its  neighborhood,  each  with  its  appropriate  dec- 
orations, emblems,  and  mottoes.  In  the  centre  of 
this  long  pageant,  to  mark  the  relation  of  everything 
around  it  to  maritime  commerce,  and  the  relation  of 
all  to  the  new  government,  was  borne  the  ship  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  with  frdl  colors  flying,  and  attend- 
ed by  the  merchants,  captains,  and  seamen  of  the 
port^  On  the  following  day,  the  rejoiciDgs  were 
terminated  by  a  public  banquet,  at  which  each  of 
the  States  that  had  then  adopted  the  Constitution 

I  This  WM  ibe  fint  of  a  lenet     of  the  Unkm,  in  honor  of  the  niH 
of  siinilar   pageants,  which   took      fication  of  the  Constitation. 
place  in  the  other  principal  cities 
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was  separately  toasted,  the  minorities  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  were  warmly  praised  for  their 
frank  and  patriotic  submission,  and  strong  hopes 
were  expressed  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  this  manner  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts 
wisely  sought  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  conciliate  the  opinion  of  the  States  which 
yreie  still  to  act,  in  £sivor  of  the  new  Constitution. 
The  influence  of  their  course  did  not  fail  in  some 
quarters.  In  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  assembled  immediately  after  that  of  Massar 
chusetts  was  adjourned,  although  there  was  a  ma- 
jority who,  either  bound  by  instructions  or  led  by 
their  own  opinions,  would  have  rejected  the  Consti- 
tution if  required  to  vote  upon  it  immediately,  yet 
that  same  majority  was  composed  chiefly  of  men 
willing  to  hear  discussion,  willing  to  be  convinced, 
and  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  what  had  occurred 
in  the  leading  State  of  New  England.  There  was 
a  body  of  Federalists  in  New  Hampshire  acting  in 
concert  with  the  leading  men  of  that  party  in  Massar 
chusetts.  They  caused  the  same  form  of  ratification 
and  the  same  amendments  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  latter  State,  with  some  additional  ones,  to  be 
presented  to  their  own  convention.^    The  discussions 

^  Thefbnnofiatificationandthe  Sdfiyan,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  BO0- 

amendments  intixxluced  by  Han-  ton,afterward8  Governor  of  Maasa^ 

cock  into  the  convention  of  Massa-  chosette.    The  reader  shonld  com- 

chuBetta  were  drawn  by  Theophilns  pare  the  Manaehnsetts  amendments 

Parsons.  They  were  probably  com-  with  those  of  the  other  States  whose 

mnnicated  to  General  Snllivan,  the  action  followed  that  of  MasBacho- 

President  of  the  New  Ebunpshire  setts,  for  the  piiipose  of  seeing  the 

convention,  by  hb  brother,  James  influence  which  they  exerted.  (All 
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changed  the  opinions  of  inany  of  the  members,  but 
it  was  not  deenied  expedient  to  incur  the  hazard  of 
a  vote.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  found  it 
necessary  to  consent  to  an  adjournment,  in  order 
that  the  instructed  delegates  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  before  their  constituents  the  informa- 
tion which  they  had  themselves  received,  and  of 
which  the  people  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
State  were  greatly  in  need.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  the  course  of  things  in  other  States,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  general  election  in  Jfew  Hampshire  made 
it  necessary  to  adjourn  the  convention  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  We  have  seen  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  proceeding  in  Virginia,  where  it  was  both  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented.  But  it  slaved  flie 
Constitution  in  New  Hampshire. 

Six  States  only,  therefore,  had  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1788.  The 
convention  of  Maryland  assembled  at  Annapolis  on 
the  21st  of  April.  The  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  to  follow  in'  May,  and  the  conventions  of 
Virginia  and'  New  York  were  to  meet  in  June.  So 
critical  was  the  'period  in  which  the  people  of  Mary- 
land were  to  act,  that  Washington  considered  that 
a  postponement  of  their  decision  would  cause  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Constitution ;  for  if,  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  postponement,  following  that  of 
New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina  should  reject  it, 

the  amendments  may  he  fotmd  in  postj  Chap.  UL,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  the  course  of  Massachusetts  on  tiie 
Yd.  Xm,  Appendix.)    See  also     inind  of  Jefiferson. 
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its  Me  Sf onH  turn  on  the  determintitloil  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  people  of  Maryland  appear  to  havfe  been  felly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  theit' course.  They'nbt 
only  elected  a  large  majority  of  delegates  knoWn  to 
be  in  fisiTor  of  the  Constitution,  btit  a  majority  of  the 
counties  instructed  their  menibdts  to  ratify  it  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  do  nd  othfer  act.  This 
settled  determinatioii  not  to  consider  ameiidmaits, 
and  not  ta  have  the  action  of  the  State  misinter- 
preted, or  its  influence  lost,  gave  great  dissatis&ction 
to  thfe  minority.  Their  efforts  to  introduce  amend- 
ments were  disposed  of  quite  summarily.  The  ma- 
jority would  entertain  no  proposition  but  the  single 
question  of  rtitification,  which  was  carried  by  sixty- 
three  votes  against  eleven,  on.  the  \28th  of  April. 

On  the  first  of  May,  there  "were  piiblib  rejoicings 
and  a  proiiession  of  the  trades,  in  Baltimore,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  a  ball,  and  an  illumination.  In  this 
procession,  the  miniature  ship  '^Federalist,"  which 
was  afterwards  presented  to  General  Washington, 
and  long  rode  at  andior  in  the 'Potomac  opposite 
Mount  Vernon,  wto  carried,  as  the  type  of  commerce 
and  the  consummate  production  of  American  naval 
architecture.^  The  next  day  a  packet  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Baltimore  for  Charleston,  carrying  the 
news  of  the  ratification  by  Maryland.*    In  how  many 

1  This  little  vessel  sailed  from  fine  specimeh  of  the  then  stsste  of 

Baltimdre  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  the  mechanic  arts.      See  an  ac- 

arrived  at  Mount  Vernon,  "  com-  count  of  it  in  Washington's  WoAs, 

pletely  rigged   and   highly  oma-  IX.  875,  876. 
mented,"  on  the  8th.    It  was  a         *  There  was  then  no  land  com- 
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days  this  "coaster"  performed  her  voyage  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  a  recorded,  though  now  forgotten, 
&ct  among  the  events  of  this  period,  that  on  her 
return  to  Baltimore,  where  she  arrived  on  Saturday 
the  31st  of  May,  the  same  vessel  brought  back  the 
welcome  intelligence,  that  on  the  23d  of  that  month, 
"at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  the  convention  of 
South  Carolina  had  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  A  salute  of  cannon  on  Federal  Hill, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  spread  the  joyful 
news  far  down  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
shores  of  Virginia,  and  bold  express  riders  placed 
it  in  Philadelphia  before  the  following  Monday 
evening. 

Such  was  the  anxiety  with  which  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  centre  of  the  Union  watched 
the  course  of  events  in  the  remaining  States.  The 
accession  of  South  Carolina  was  naturally  r^arded 
as  very  important  Her  delegates  in  the  national 
Convention  had  assumed  what  might  be  thought,  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  to  be  a  great  responsibility. 
They  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  settl^nent 
of  the  compronuses  which  became  necessary  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States.  They  had 
consented  to  a  ftdl  commercial  power,  to  be  exercised 
by  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress ;  to  a  power 

immication  between  tlie  two  pUces,  Caidina,wM  more  than  ibnrweda 

that  cooklluiTe  carried  intelligence  on   its   way   to  Mount  YenioQ. 

in  less  than  a  month.  A  letter  writ-  (Washington's  Worics,  IX.  889.) 

ten  by  General  Pinckney  to  Genera  General  Washington  had  receired 

al  Washington  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  same  news  by  way  of  Baltimore 

announcing   the  result  in  South  soon  after  its  arrival  there. 
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to  extinguish  the  slave-trade  in  twenty  years;  and 
to  a  power  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  exports 
alone  excepted.  Would  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina consider  the  provisions  made  for  their  peculiar 
demands  as  equivalents  for  what  had  been  surren- 
dered? Would  they  acquiesce  in  a  system  founded 
in  the  necessities  for  local  sacrifices,  standing  as 
they  did  at  the  extremity  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  Southern  side  of  .the  adjustment  t 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, at  the  time  of  their  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, supposed  that  they  had  any  solid  reasons  for 
dissatisfaction  with  such  of  its  arrangements  as  in 
any  way  concerned  the  subject  of  slavery.  A  good 
deal  was  said,  ad  captandum^  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Constitution,  on  these  points,  but  it  does  not 
appiear  to  have  been  said  with  much  effect  No 
man  who  has  ever  been  placed  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  in  a  public  position,  has  been  more  true  to 
her  interests  and  rights  than  Greneral  Finckney; 
and  General  Finckney  furnished  to  the  people  of 
the  State  —  speaking  from  his  place  in  the  legisla^ 
ture  on  his  return  from  the  national  Convention  — 
what  he  considered,  and  they  received,  as  a  complete 
answer  to  all  that  was  addressed  to  their  local  fears 
and  prejudices,  on  these  particular  topics.  When 
he  had  shown  that^  by  the  universal  admission  of  the 
country,  the  Constitution  had  given  to  the  general 
government  no  power  to  emancipate  the  slaves  with- 
in the  several  States,  and  that  it  had  secured  m  right 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  of  recovering  those 

TOL.  II.  69 
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who  might  escape  into  other  States;  that  the  slave- 
trade  would  remain  open  for  twenty  years^  a  period 
that  would  suffice  for  the  supply  of  aU  the  labor  of 
that  kind  which  the  State  would  require ;  and  that 
the  admission  of  the  Uacks  into  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation was  a  concession  in  &yor  of  the  State,  of 
singular  importaiu^e  as  well  as  novelty; — he  had 
disposed  of  every  ground  of  oppodtion  relating  to 
these  points.  And  so  the  people  of  the  State  mani- 
festly considered. 

But  there  was  one  part  of  the  arrangements  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution,  on  which  they  aj^iear  to 
have  thought  that  they  had  more  reason  to  pause; 
and  it  is  quite  important  that  we  should  understand 
both  the  grounds  of  their  doubt,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  they  yielded  their  assent  to  this  part  of 
the  system.  South  Carolina  was  then,  and  was  ever 
likely  to  be,  a  great  exporting  State.  Some  of  her 
people  feared  that,  if  a  full  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce by  the  votes  of  a  majority  in  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  were  to  be  exercised  in  the  passage  of  a 
navigation  act,  the  Eastern  States,  in  whose  behalf 
they  were  asked  to  grant  such  a  power,  would  not  be 
able  to  furnish  shipping  enough  to  export  the  pro-' 
ducts  of  the  planting  States.  This  apprehension 
arose  entirely  from  a  want  of  information;  whidi 
some  of  the  fnends  of  the  Ccmstitution  supplied, 
while  it  Yms  under  discussion.  They  showed  that,  if 
all  the  exported  p!oduots  of  Virginia,  the  Gaiolinas, 
and  GeoigiA  were  obliged  to  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms,  the  Eastern  States  were  then  able  to  fur- 
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nish  more  than  shipping  enough  for  the  purpose; 
and  that  this  shipping  must  also  compete  with  that 
of  the  Middle  States.  Still  it  remained  true,  that 
the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  would  enable  a 
majority  in  Congress  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  from 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far 
to  ^xhance  the  fieights  on  the  products  of  South 
Carolina.  What  then  were  the  motives  which  ap- 
pear to  have  led  the  convention  of  that  State  to 
agree  to  thia  concession  of  the  icommerciai  power! 

It  is  evident  froni  tl^  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  legislature,  and  which  had  great  influ* 
ence  in  the  subsequent  convention,  that  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  was  not  confined  to 
the  particular  terms  and  arrangements  of  the  com* 
promises  which  took  place  in  the  formation  df  the 
Constitution.  They  looked  to  the  propriety,  expe- 
diency, and  justice  of  a  general  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  apart  from  the  compromise  in  which  it 
was  involved.  ^They  adinitted  the  commercial  dis- 
tresses of  the  Northern  States ;  they  saw  the  policy 
of  increasing  the  mimtime  strength  of  those  States, 
in  order  to  eno(flurage  the  growth  of -a  navy;  and 
they  considered  it  neither  prudent,  nor  fit,  to  give 
the  vessels  of  all  foreign  nations  a  right  to  enter 
American  ports  at  pleasure,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  commercial  l^^lation 
of  those  nations  towards  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  were  willing  to  make  so  much  sac- 
rifice, be  it  more  or  less,  as  was  involved  in  the  sur- 
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render  to  a  majority  in  Congress  of  the  power  to 
r^^ate  commerce.' 

Still,  the  Constitution  was  not  ratified  without  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
minority.  As  the  convention  drew  towards  the  dose 
of  its  proceedings,  an  effort  was  made  to  carry  an 
adjournment  to  the  following  autumn,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  the  anticipated  rejection  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  Virginia.  This  motion  probably  stimulat- 
ed the  convention  to  act  more  decisively  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  done,  for  it  touched  the  pride 
of  the  State  in  the  wrong  direction.  After  a  spirited 
discussion  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-six 
votes,  and  the  Constitution  was  thereupon  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  seventy-six.  Several  amendments  were 
then  adopted,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  consid- 
eration, three  of  which  were  substantially  the  same 
with  three  of  those  proposed  by  Massachusetts.' 

On  the  27th  of  May,  there  was  a  great  procession 
of  the  trades,  in  Charleston,  in  honor  of  the  accession 
of  the  State,  in  which  the  ship  Federalist,  drawn  by 
eight  white  horses,  was  a  conspicuous  object,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  processions  of  other  cities. 

1  See  the  coarse  of  alignment  of         *  See  the  AmeDdments,  Journals 
Edward  Butledge,  General  FindL-      of  the  Old  Congreai,  YoL  Xm., 
ne^,  Boberi  Barnwell,  Commodore      Appendix. 
GUlon,  and  othen^  as  giTen  in  'Etir 
liot,iy.  S5»-31<(. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ratifications  of  New  Hahpshibk,  Yirginta,  and  New  York, 
WITH  Proposed  Amendments. 

South  Carolina  was  the  eighth  State  that  had 
ratified  the  Constitution,  and  one  other  only  was  re- 
quired for  its  inauguration.  In  this  posture  of  af- 
fidrs  the  month  of  May  in  the  year  1788  was  closed 
An  intense  interest  was  to  be  concentrated  into  the 
next  two  months,  which  were  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  Constitution  was  ever  to  be  put  into 
operation.  The  convention  of  Virginia  was  to  meet 
on  the  2d,  and  that  of  New  York  on  the  17th,  of 
June;  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire  stood  ad- 
journed to  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  The  latter 
assembly  was  to  meet  at  Concord,  from  which 
place  intelligence  woidd  reach  the  Middle  and  South- 
em  States  through  Boston  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  convention  of 
New  York  was  to  sit,  lay  about  midway  between  the 
cities  of  Albany  and  New  York,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  The  land  route  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  Richmond,  where  the  convention  of  Virginia 
was  to  meet,  was  of  course  through  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia.   The  distance  from  Concord  to  Pough- 
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keepsie,  through  Boston,  Springfield,  and  Hudson, 
was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  Poughkeepsie  to  Richmond,  through  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  pub- 
lic mails,  over  any  part  of  these  distances,  were  not 
carried  at  a  rate  of  more  than  fifty  miles  for  each 
day,  and  over  a  large  part  of  them  they  could  not 
have  been  carried  so  &st.  The  information  needed 
at  such  a  crisis  could  not  wait  the  slow  pregress  of 
the  public  conveyances. 

No  one  could  tell  how  long  the  conventions  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  might  be  occupied  with  the 
momentous  question  that  was  to  come  before  them. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  was  to  be  a  great 
struggle  in  both  of  them,  and  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant that  intelligence  of  the  final  action  of  New 
Hampshire  should  be  received  in  both  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  For,  whatever  might  be  the 
weight  due  to  the  example  of  New  Hampshire  un- 
der other  circumstances,  if,  before  the  conventions  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  had  decided,  it  should  ap- 
pear that  nine  States  had  ratified  the  Constitution, 
the  course  of  those  bodies  might  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  a  fact  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  fu- 
ture position  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  relations  in 
which  those  two  States  were  to  stand  to  the  new 
government  It  was  equally  important,  too,  that 
whatever  might  occur  in  the  conventions  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  should  be  known  respectively 
in  each  of  them,  as  speedily  as  possible.      About 
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ike  middle  of  May^  therefore,  Hamilton  arranged 
with  Madison  for  the  transmission  of  letters  between 
Richmond  and  Fonghkeepsie,  by  horse  expresses  ; 
and  by  the  12th  of  June  he  had  made  a  similar  ar- 
rang^nent  with  Bufus  King,  General  Knox,  and 
other  Federalists  at  the  East,  for  the  conveyance 
from  Concord  to  Fonghkeepsie  of  intelligence 
ccmeeming  the  result  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  very  full  convention  of  delegates  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the  2d  of 
June,  embracing  neariy  all  the  most  eminent  public 
men  of  the  State,  except  Washington  and  JefSerson. 
All  parties  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  State.  Every  State  that  had  hitherto  acted 
finally  on  the  subject  had  ratified  the  Constitution; 
in  three  of  thai  it  had  been  adopted  unanimously; 
in  several  of  the  others  it  had  been  sanctioned  by 
large  migorittes ;  and  in  those  in  which  amendments 
had  been  proposed,  they  had  not  been  made  condi« 
tbns  precedent  to  the  adoption*  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  voice  of  any  State  had  pronounced  the  Con« 
stitution  defective,  or  dangerous  to  any  general  or 
particular  interest^  the  mode  of  amendment  provided 
by  it,  to  be  employed  after  it  had  gone  into  operas 
tion,  had  been  relied  upon  as  sufficient  and  safe. 
The  opposition  in  Virginia  were  consequently  re- 
duced to  this  dilemma ;  ~-  the^  must  either  take  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  the  Constitution  entirely, 
or  they  must  assume  the  equally  hazardous  respon- 
sibility of  insisting  that  the  ratification  of  the  State 
should  be  given  only  upon  the  condition  of  previous 
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amendments.  They  were  prepared  to  do  both,  or 
^ther,  according  to  the  prospects  of  success ;  for 
their  convictions  were  fixed  against  the  system  pro- 
posed; their  abilities^  patriotism,  courage,  and  per- 
sonal influence  were  of  a  high  order;  and  their  devo- 
tion to  what  they  deemed  the  interests  of  Virginia 
was  unquestionable. 

They  were  led,  as  I  have  already  said  they  were 
to  be,  by  Patrick  Henry,  whose  reputation  had  suf- 
fered no  abatement  since  the  period  when  he  blazed 
into  the  darkened  skies  of  the  Bevolution,  —  when 
his  untutored  eloquence  electrified  the  heart  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  became,  as  has  been  well  said,  even  ^^  a 
cause  of  the  natipnal  independence."  ^  He  had  hekl 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State,  but  had  retired,  poor, 
and  worn  down  by  twenty  years  of  public  service,  to 
rescue  his  private  afEurs  by  the  practice  of  a  profes- 
sion which,  in  some  of  its  duties,  he  did  not  love, 
and  for  which  he  had,  perhaps,  a  single  qualification 
in  his  amazing  oratorical  powers.  His  popularity 
in  Virginia  was  unbounded.  It  was  the  popularity 
that  attends  genius,  when  thrown  with  heart  and 
soul,  and  with  every  impulse  of  its  being,  into  the 
cause  of  popular  freedom ;  and  it  was  a  popularity 
in  which  reverence  for  the  stem  independence  and 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  patriot  was  mingled 
with  admiration  for  the  splendid  gifts  of  oratory 

I  Notice  of  Henry,  in  the  N»-  greater  than  that  of  any  man  he 

tkmal  Portrait  GaUery  of  Distin-  had  ever  heard,  and  that'  Henry 

gaished  Americans,  Vol.  H.    Mr.  **  appeared   to   speak  as   Homer 

Jefferson    has  said    that  Henry's  wrote."     (Jefferson's    Works,    I. 

power  as  a  popolar  orator   was  4.) 
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wliich  Nature,  and  Nature  alone,  had  bestowed  up- 
on him.  But  Mr.  Henry  was  rightly  appreciated  by' 
his  contemporaries.  They  knew  that,  though  a  wise 
man,  his  wisdom  lacked  comprehensiveness,  and  that 
the  mere  intensity  with  which  he  regarded  the  ends 
of  public  liberty  was  likely  to  mislead  his  judgment 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  secured  and 
upheld  The  chief  apprehension  of  his  opponents, 
on  this  important  occasion,  was  lest  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  over  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  his  audi- 
tory might  lead  the  sober  reflections  of  men  astray. 

He  was  at  this  time  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Al- 
though feeling  or  affecting  to  feel  himself  an  old 
and  broken  man,  he  was  yet  undoubtedly  master  of 
all  his  natural  powers.  Those  powers  he  exerted  to 
the  utmost,  to  defeat  the  Constitution  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Virginia.  He  employed  every  art  of  his 
peculiar  rhetoric,  every  resource  of  invective,  of 
sarcasm,  of  appeal  to  the  fears  of  his  audience  for 
liberty;  every  dictate  of  local  prejudice  and  State 
pride.  But  he  employed  them  all  with  the  most 
sincere  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  would  be  a  wrong  and  dangerous  step. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  so  regarded 
it  He  had  formed  to  himself  an  ideal  image  which 
he  was  fond  of  describing  as  the  American  spirit. 
This  national  spirit  of  liberty,  erring  perhaps  at 
times,  but  in  the  main  true  to  right  and  justice  as 
well  as  to  freedom,  was  with  him  a  kind  of  guardian 
angel  of  the  republic.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  able  to  correct  its  own  errors  without  the  aid  of 

VOL.  II.  70 
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any  powerful  syBtem  of  general  government,  —  ca- 
pable of  aeoompliBhing  in  peace  all  that  it  had  un- 
questionably effected  £>r  the  country  in  war.  As 
he  passed  out  of  the  troubles  and  triumphs  of  the 
Evolution  into  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
federation, his  reliance  on  this  American  spirit,  and 
his  jealousy  for  the  maxims  of  public  liberty,  led 
him  to  regard  that  system  as  perfect,  because  it  had 
no  direct  l^^lative  authority.  He  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  a  government,  external  to  that  c^ 
Virginia,  and  yet  possessed  of  the  power  of  direct 
taxation  over  the  people  of  the  State.  He  regarded 
with  utter  abhorrence  the  idea  of  laws  binding  the 
people  of  Virginia  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  and  thinking  that  he  saw  in  the 
Constitution  a  purely  national  and  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, and  refusing  to  see  the  federal  principle 
which  its  advocates  declared  was  incorporated  in  its 
system  of  representation,  he  shut  his  eyes  resolutely 
upon  all  the  evils  and  defects  of  the  Confederation, 
and  denounced  the  new  plan  as  a  monstrous  depart* 
ure  fixmi  the  only  safe  construction  of  a  Union. 
He  belonged,  too,  to  that  school  of  pubUc  men  — 
some  of  whose  principles  in  this  respect  it  is  vain  to 
question — who  considered  a  Bill  of  Rights  essential 
in  every  republican  government  that  is  clothed  with 
pow^ro  of  direct  l^islation. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  at  the  instanice  of 
Mr.  Mason,  the  convention  determined  not  to  take  a 
vote  upon  any  question  until  the  whole  Constitution 
had  been  debated  by  paragraphs ;  but  the  discussions 
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in  fiict  ranged  over  the  whole  instrument  without 
any  restriction.  The  opposition  was  opened  by 
Henry,  in  a  powerful  speech  pf  a  general  nature,  in 
which  he  demanded  the  reasons  for  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  character  of  the  general  government 
That  the  new  plan  wad  a  consolidated  government,  "^ 
and  not  a  confederacy,  he  held  to  be  indisputable. 
The  language  of  IJie  preamble,  which  said  We,  the 
Peopk,  and  n<>t  We,  the  States,  made  thi^  perfectly 
clear.  But  States  were  the  characteristics  and  the 
soul  of  a  confederation.  If  States  were  not  to  be  the 
agents  of  this  new  compact,  it  must  be  one  great, 
consolidated,  national  government  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States.  This  perilous  innovation,  altogether 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Convention  which  had 
proposed  it,  had  given  rise  to  differences  of  opinion 
which  had  gone  to  inflammatory  resentments  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  '  He  denied  altogether 
the  existence  of  any  necessity  for  exposing  the  pub- 
lic peace  to  sudl  a  hazard. 

As  soon  as  Henry  had  sat  down,  the  Govetoor, 
Edmund  Bandolph,  rose,  to  place  hiniself  in  a  posi* 
tion  of  some  apparent  inconsistency.  He  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  refused  to  sign  the  Cionstitution.  On 
his  return  to  Virginia,  be  had  addressed  a  long,  ex- 
culpatory letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Del* 
egates,  giving  his  reasons  for  this  refusal;  which 
were,  in  substance,  that  he  considered  the  Constitu- 
tion  required  important  amendments,  and  that,  as  it 
would  go  to  the  conventions  of  the  States  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  a  whole,  without  power  to 
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amend,  he  thought  that  his  signatoie  woola  pre- 
clude hun  from  proposmg  the  changes  and  additions 
which  he  deemed  essential  This  letter  had  attract- 
ed much  attention  both  in  and  out  of  Virginia,  and 
Eandolph  was  consequently,  up  to  this  moment,  re- 
garded as  a  firm  opponent  of  the  Constitution.  He 
chose,  however,  to  incur  the  chai^  of  that  kind  ci 
inconsistency  which  a  statesman  should  never  hesi- 
tate to  commit,  when  he  finds  that  the  public  good 
is  no  longer  consistent  with  his  adherence  to  a  for- 
mer opinion.  He  declared  that  the  day  of  previous 
amendments  had  passed.  The  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  eight  States  had  placed  Virginia  and 
the  country  in  a  critical  position.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  adopted  by  the  number  of  States 
required  to  put  it  into  operation,  there  could  be  no 
Union ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  ratified  by  that  number, 
and  Vii^^ia  were  to  reject  it,  she  would  have  at 
least  two  States  at  the  south  of  her  which  would 
belong  to  a  confederacy  of  which  she  would  not  be 
a  member.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  for  tiie  un- 
conditional adoption  of  the  Constitution,  looking 
to  future  amendments,  although  he  had  little  expec- 
tation that  they  would  be  made. 

This  announcement  took  the  opposition  by  sur- 
prise. But  they  relaxed  none  of  their  efforts.  They 
subjected  every  part  of  the  Constitution  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  to  the  most  subtle  cdUrse  of  reasoning, 
as  well  as  to  one  which  addressed  the  prejudices  of 
the  common  mind.  Some  of  the  most  important 
only  of  the  topics  on  which  they  enlarged  can  be 
noticed  here. 
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Their  first  and  chief  object  was  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  presented  a  national  and  consolidated 
government,  in  the  place  of  the  Confederation,  and 
that  under  such  a  government  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  the  States  could  not  be  secure.  This  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  govemm^  Mr,  Mason  de- 
duced from  the  power  of  ditect  taxation,  which,  he 
cont^ided,  entirely  changed  the  confederacy  into  one 
consolidated  government  This  power,  being  at  dis- 
cretion and  unrestrained,  must  carry  everything  be- 
fore it  The  general  government  being  paramount 
to,  and  in  every  respect  more  powerful  than,  the 
State  governments,  the  latter  must  give  way;  for 
two  concurrent  powers  of  direct  taxation  cannot  long 
exist  together.  Assuming  that  taxes  were  to  be 
levied  for  the  use  of  the  general  government,  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  surraidered  by  the  people  of  Virginia  to  those 
who  had  neither  a  knowledge  of  their  situation  nor 
a  common  interest  with  them.  He  would  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  giving  an  effectual  alternative  for  the 
power  of  direct  taxation.  He  would  give  the  gen- 
eral government  power  to  demand  their  quotas  of 
the  States,  with  an  alternative  of  laying  direct  taxes 
in  case  of  non-compliance.  The  caiainty  of  this 
'  conditional  power  would,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
the  application  of  it,  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
Union  would  then  be  raised  by  the  States,  and  by 
those  who  would  best  know  how  they  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Henry  took  a  broader  ground.     He  argued 
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that  the  Constitution  presented  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, because  it  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  People, 
and  not  in  the  name  of  the  States.  It  was  neither  a 
monarchy  like  England,  —  a  compact  between  prince 
and  people,  with  checks  on  the  former  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  the  latter;  nor  a  confederacy  like  Holland, 
—  an  association  of  independent  States,  each  retam- 
ing  its  individual  sovereignty;  nor  yet  a  democracy, 
in  which  the  people,  retain  securely  all  their  rights. 
It  was  an  alarming  transition  from  a  conftderacy  to 
a  consolidated  government  It  was  a  step  as  radi- 
cal as  that  which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain. 
The  rights  of  consdence,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  the 
press,  all  immunities  and  frandxises,  all  pretensions 
to  human  rights  and  privileges,  were  rendered  inse- 
cure, if  not  lost,  by  such  a  tn^tion.  }t  was  said 
that  eight  States  had  adopted  it  He  declared  that, 
if  twelve  States  and  a  half  had  adopted  it,  he  would, 
with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite  of  an  erring  world, 
reject  it  "  You  are  not  to  inquire,"  said  he,  "how 
your  trade  may  be  increased,  or  how  you  ate  to  be- 
come a  great  and  prosperous  people,  but  how  your 
liberties  may  be  secured '' ;  -^and  then,  kindling  with 
the  old  fire  of  his  earlier  days,  and  with  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country,  he  broke  forth  in  one  of  his 
most  indignant  and  impassioned  moods.^ 

Madison,  always  cool,  dear,  and  sensible,  answeied 

^  Itifl  sud'in  tJie  newspapers  of  from  -wliicli  I  have  made  the  ab- 

tbat  period  that  Hemynas  on  his  staact  in  th^  text    But  he  made  a 

legs  in  one  speech  for  seven  hours,  great  man/  speeches,  quite  as  ear- 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  one  nest 
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these  objectionfu  He  described  the  new  gov^nment 
as  having  a  mixed  character.  It  would  be  in  some 
respects  federal,  in  others  consolidated.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  ratified  established  this 
double  character.  The  parties  to  it  were  to  be  the 
peofde,  but  not  the  people  as  composing  one  gieat 
society,  but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sever- 
eignties*  If  it  were  a  purely  consolidated  govern- 
ment, the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  sufficient  to  establurii  it  But  it  was  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of  a  Sti^  only  by  their  own  sepa- 
rate consent ;  and  if  adopted  by  the  peo{de  of  all  the 
States,  it  would  be  a  government  established,  not 
through  the  intervention  of  their  legislatures,  but  by 
the  people  at  lai^  In  this  respect,  the  distinction 
between  the  existing  and  the  proposed  govemm^its 
was  very  materiaL 

The  mode  in  which  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
amended  also  displayed  its  mixed  character.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  States  could  not  introduce  amendments, 
nor  yet  were  all  the  States  required;  three  fourths 
of  them  must  concur  in  alterations ;  and  this  consti- 
tuted a  departure  &om  the  federal  idea.  Again,  the 
manbers  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  peo^de  of  the  States  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers ;  the  members  of  the  other  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  States  in  their  equal  and  political  ca- 
pacities Had  the  government  been  completely  om- 
solidated,  the  Senate  would  have  be^i  chosen  in  the 
same  way  as  the  House;  had  it  been  completely 
federal,  the  House  would  have  been  chosen  in  the 
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same  way  as  the  Senate.  Thus  it  Mras  of  a  complex 
nature ;  and  this  complexity  would  be  found  to  ex- 
clude the  evils  of  absolute  consolidation  and  the 
evils  of  a  mere  confederacy.  Finally,  if  Virginia 
were  separated  from  all  the  States,  her  power  and 
authority  would  extend  to  all  cases ;  in  like  manner, 
were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general  government,  it 
would  be  a  consolidated  government;  but  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  are  enumerated;  it 
can  only  operate  in  certain  cases;  it  has  legislative 
powers  on  defined  and  limited  objects,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  powers  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  new  government,  he  conceived  that  the 
question  was  whether  they  were  necessary.  If  they 
were,  Virginia  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
submitting  to  the  inconvenience  which  the  surrender 
of  those  powers  might  occasion,  of. of  losing  the 
Union.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  for 
the  power  of  direct  taxation ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
apprehended  dapger  arising  from  this  power  united 
with  the  consolidated  nature  of  the  government,  — 
thus  giving  it  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  subordinate 
or  separate  authority  of  the  States,  —  he  admitted 
that,  if  the  general  government  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  governments  of  the  States,  usurpation 
might  be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent;  but  as  it 
was  not  so  independent,  but  derived  its  authority 
partly  from  those  governments,  and  partly  fix>m  the 
I)eople,  —  the  same  source  of  power,  —  there  was  no 
danger  that  it  would  destroy  the  State  governments. 
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In  this  maimer,  extending  to  all  the  details  of  the 
Constitution,  the  discussion  proceeded  for  nearly  a 
treek,  the  opposition  aiming  to  show  that  at  every 
point  it  exposed  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  great 
hazards ;  Henry  sustaining  nearly  the  whole  burden 
of  tjie  argument  on  that  side,  and  fighting  with  great 
vigor  against  great  odds.^  At  length,  finding  him- 
sdf  sorely  pressed,  he  took  advantage  of  an  allusion 
made  by  his  opponents  to  the  debts  due  ftom  the 
United  States  to  France,  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Jefferson. 

"I  might,'*  said  he,  "not  from  public  authority, 
but  from  good  information,  tell  you  that  his  opinion 
is  that  you  reject  this  government  His  character 
and  abilities  are  in  the  highest  estimation;  he  is 
well  acquainted  in  every  respect  with  this  cqjintry; 
equally  so  with  the  policy  of  the  European  nations. 
This  illustrious  citizen  advises  you  to  reject  this 
government  till  it  be  amended.  His  sentiments 
coincide  entirely  with  ours.  His  attachment  to,  and 
services  done  for,  this  country  are  well  known.  At 
a  great  distance  from  us,  he  remembers  and  studies 
our  happiness.  Living  in  splendor  and  dissipation, 
he  thinks  yet  of  Bills  of  Bights,  —  thinks  of  those 
little,  despised  things  called  tnaanms.     Let  us  follow 

1  There  hit  beeo,  I  am  swire,  mentaiy  taotidaii.     The  manner 

a   modern   wepticMm  concerning  in  irhich  he  carried  on  the  opposi- 

Platrick  Henrys  abilities ;   bat  I  tion  to  the  ConsCitDtion  in  tiie  con- 

cannot  diare  it     He  wai  not  a  vention  of  Yitginiay  for  oearijr  a 

man  of  mncb  infermation,  and  he  irhole  month,  shows  that  he  pos- 

had  no  great  breadth  of  mind.  Bnt  sessed  otiier  powers  besides  those 

he  most  hare  been,  not  only  a  Terj  of  great  natondeloqaeooe. 
aUe  debater,  but  a  good  parlia- 

TOL.  II.  71 
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the  sage  adyice  of  this  common  finend  of  otir  hap- 
piness."^ 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Henry  made  this  statement, 
he  had  seen  a  letter  \mtten  by  Mr.  Jeffierson  from 
Paris,  in  the  preceding  February,  which  was  much 
drccdated  among  the  opposition  in  Viiginia,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  first  nine  conventions  might  accept  the  Gonstitii- 
tion,  and  the  remaining  four  mi^t  refuse  it,  untQ  a 
Declaration  of  Bights  had  been  annexed  to  it'  Mr. 
Henry  chose  to  construe  this  into  an  advice  to  Ftr- 
ffinia  to  rgect  the  Constitution.  But  this  use  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was  not  strictly  justifiaUe, 
since  Virginia,  in  the  actual  order  of  events,  might 
be  the  ninth  State  to  act;  for  the  convention  of 
New  Hampshire  was  not  to  reassemUe  untU  neaiiy 
three  weeks  after  ttie  first  meeting  of  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  Mr.  Henry  was  then  speaking.    The 

I  Elliot,  in.  152,  Debates  in  the  much  perfection  as  any  one  of  tiuit 

Yiipnia  ConTentkm.  kind  ever  had.    Bj  a  DedaratkA 

9  Under  date  of  Febmaiy   7,  of  Bigfati,  I  mean  one  which  shall 

1788,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote   from  stipulate  freedom  <^  religion,  free- 


Paris,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  gen-  dom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  < 

tleman  in  Yii^ginia,  as  Mows  :ir-*<I  meioe  agaiQst  monopolies,  trial  by 

wish,  with  all  mj  soul,  that  the  nine  juries  in  all  cases,  no  suspensions  of 

first  conventions  may  accept  the  the  habeas  corpus,  no  standing  «r- 

new  Constitution,  because  this  will  mies.     These  are  fetters  against 

secure  to  us  the  good  it  contains,  doing  evil,  which  no  honest  gov- 

which  I  think  great  and  important,  emment  should  decUne.    There  is 

But  I  equally  wish  that  the  four  another  strong  feature  in  the  new 

hktest  conventions,  wUdiever  Ihey  Gonstitolion  which  I  as  ttron^ 

be,  maj  refiise  to  accede  to  it  till  a  dtdike.    That  is,  the  perpetual  re- 

Declaialion  <^  Rights  be  annexed,  eligibilitj'  of  the  FlnesMient     Of 

This  would  probdblj  command  the  tUs,  I  expect  no  aamidment  at 

offer  ofsuch  a  Dedaradon,  and  thus  present,  becaase  I  do  not  see  that 

give  to  the  whole  &bric^  perhaps,  as  anybody  has  objected  to  it  on  your 
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fiiends  of  Hh^  Canstitation,  therefore^  be<»ine  some- 
what xestiTe  under  thiB  attempt  to  ^nploy  the  influ- 
^me  of  Jefi!»»ou  against  them.  .WithoiU  saying 
Anything  disKespectM  of  him^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
speaking  of  him  in  the  Ixighest  terms  of  praise  and 
honor,  they  complained  of  the  impropriety  of  intro- 
ducing his  opinion^ — saying  that,  if  the  opinions  of 
important  men  not  within  that  eonvention  were  to 
govern  its  deliberations,  they  could  adduce  a  name 
at  least  equally  great  on  thdbr  side ;^  and  they  then 
contended  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  did  not  admit 
of  the  application  that  had  been  given  to  it^  But 
the  truth  was,  that  the  assertions  of.  his  opponents 
respecting  New  Hampshire,  and  the  ambiguous  form 
of  Mr.  Jeffisrson's  opinion,  gave  Henry  all  the  oppor- 
tunity he  wanted  to  employ  that  opinion  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  introduced  it  "Yoix  say," 
said   he,  "  that  you  are  absolutely   certain ,  New 

Bide  the  water.  But  it  will  be  mire  to  cure  the  evils  of  our  new 
producttYO  of  cruel  distress  to  our  Constitution  before  thej  do  great 
country,  even  in  your  day  and  hann.''  (Jefferson's  Woiks,  IE. 
mine.  The  importance  to  France  855.)  That  Mr.  Jefifenon  intend- 
and  En^^d  to  have  our  govern-  ed  this  letter  should  be  used  as  it 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  fiiend  or  was  in  the  convention  of  Yiiginia, 
foe,  witt  occasion  their  interference  is  not  probable ;  but  it  would  seem 
by  money,  and  even  by  arms.  Our  from  the  care  he  took  to  state  a 
President  will  be  of  much  more  plan  of  proceeding  in  the  adoption 
consequence  to  them  than  a  king  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  intend- 
of  Poland.  We  must  take  care,  ed  his  suggestions  should  be  known, 
however,  that  neither  this  nor  any  His  subsequent  opinion  will  be 
other  objection  to  the  new  form  found  in  a  note  below, 
produces  a  schism  in  our  Union.  ^  Alluding  evidently,  to  Wash- 
That  would  be  an  incurable  evil,  ingttm. 

because   near  fiiends  Ming  out  ^  See  the  i^ieeches  of  Pendleton 

never  reunite  oordiaUy;  whereas,  and  Madison,  in  reply  to  Henry, 

all  of  us  going  together,  we  shall  be  Elliot,  HL  804,  929. 
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Hampshire  will  adopt  this  goyemment  llien  she 
will  be  the  ninth*  State ;  and  if  Mr.  JetteiBon's  advice 
is  of  any  value,  and  this  system  requires  amend- 
ments, we,  who  are  to  be  one  of  the  four  remaining 
States,  ought  to  rqect  it  until  amendments  are  ob- 
tained."^ 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Madison  to  counr 
teract  this  artifice,  it  gave  the  opposition  great 
strength,  because  it  enabled  them  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  their  arguments  against  the  alleged  de- 
fects and  dangers  of  the  Coiistitution  into  ihe  scale 
of  an  absolute  rejection.  Mr.  Jefferson's  subse- 
quent opinion,  formed  after  he  had  received  intdli- 
gence  of  the  course  of  Massachusetts,  had  not  then 
been  received,  and  indeed  did  not  reach  this  country 
until  after  the  convention  of  Virginia  had  acted' 
The  opposition  weat  on,  therefore,  with  renewed 
v^r,  to  attack  the  Constitution  in  every  part  which  * 
they  considered  vulnerable. 


1  Elliot,  m.  314. 

«  On  the  27th  of  May,  1788, 
Mr.  JeflTenon  wrote  flrom  Paris  to 
Colonel  Carrington,  as  follows: — 
**  I  learn  with  great  pleasure  the 
progress  of  the  new  Constitution. 
Indeed,  I  have  presumed  it  would 
gain  on  the  public  mind,  as  I  con- 
fess H  has  on  my  own.  At  first, 
though  I  saw  that  the  great  mass 
and  groondwoik  was  good,  I  dis- 
liked many  appendages.  Beflectioa 
and  discuasSon  hare  cleared  off  most 
of  those.  Ton  have  satisfied  me 
as  to  the  query  I  had  put  to  yon 
about  the  ri^t  of  direct  taxaiioo. 
My  first  wish  was  tiiat  nme  StatM 


would  adopt  it,  and  that  tiie  othen 
might,  by  holding  off,  produce  the 
necessary  amendments.  But  the 
plan  of  Massachusetts  is  hr  prefer^ 
able,  and  wiD,  I  hope,  be  ibllowed 
by  those  who  are  yet  to  decide,*' 
&c.  (Jefferson's  Works,  IL  404.) 
Colonel  Carrington,  the  person  to 
whom  this  letter  was  addressed, 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
received  it  at  Kew  York,  about 
the  2d  of  July,  when  it  was  seen 
by  Madison.  (See  a  letter  from 
Madison  to  E.  Baodoli^  of  that 
date,  among  the  Martiiion  pipen. 
Eaiiot,  y.  578.) 
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Among  the  topics  on  which  they  expended  a  great 
deal  of  force  was  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis*- 
Bifi^ippL  They  employed  this  subject  fin:  the  pur* 
pose  of  influencing  the  votes  of  members  who  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  that  part  of  Vi]^;inia  which 
is  now  Kentucky.  They  first  extorted  from  Madison 
and  other  g^itlemen,  who  had  been  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  a  statement  of  the  negotiations 
whicdi  had  nearly  resulted  in  a  tasiporary. surrender 
oi  the  right  in  the  Mississippi  to  Spain.^  They  then 
made  use  of  the  following  ai^ument  It  had  ap^ 
peared,  they  said,  from  those  transactions,  that  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  seven  in  number,^  were 
in  &vQr  of  bartering  away  this  great  interest  for 
commercial  privili^;es  and  advantages;  that  those 
States^  particularly  the  Eastern  ones,  would  be  in- 
fluenced further  by  a  desire  to  supress  the  growth 
of  new  States  in  the  Western  country,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  ^nigration  of  their  own  people  thither,  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  power  of  governing  the  Union; 
and  that  the  surrender  of  the  Mississippi  could  be 
made  by  treaty,  under  the  Constitution,  by  the  will 
oi  the  President  and  the  votes  of  ten  Senators,^ 
whereas,  tmder  the  Confederation,  it  never  could 
be  done  without  the  votes  of  nine  States  in  Con* 
gress. 

^  See  an  acooiint  of  Uus  matter,  poaed  to  be  witk  the  fbar  Sootfceni 

onie^  Vol  I  Book  III.  Chap.  Y .  States  on  this  qnefltion. 

pp.  809-827.            «  >  Ten  woald  be  two  thirds  of 

*  Tbej  meant  the  four  New  the  eonsthntional  qnorom  of  fou^ 
England  States  and  New  Yoric,  teen;  so  that  the  aigument  sup- 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  New  posed  only  a  quomm  to  be  pre»- 
Jersey  and  Delaware  were  top-  ent 
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It  muBt  be  allowed  that  there  had  been  much  in 
tiie  history  of  this  matter  on  which  harsh  reflections 
could  be  made  by  both  sedions  of  the  Union.  But 
it  was  not  correct  to  represent  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States  as  animated  by  a  desire  to  t»:eTent  the 
settlement  of  the  Western  country,  or  to  say  that 
they  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  barter  away  the 
right  in  the  Mississippi.  Seven  of  the  States  had 
consented,  in  a  time  of  war  and  of  great  pail,  to  the 
proposal  of  a  temporary  surrender  of  the  right  to 
Spain,  just  when  it  was  mpposed  that  negotiations 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  might  result  in  a 
coalition  which  would  deprive  us  of  the  river  for 
ever,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  a  temporary 
cession  would  fix  the  permanent  right  in  our  favor.* 
This  was  undoubtedly  an  error;  but  it  was  one  from 
which  the  country  had  been  saved,  by  the  disputes 
which  arose  respecting  the  constitutional  power  of 
seven  States  to  give  instructions  ft>r  a  treaty,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  general 
government*  Now,  therefore,  that  an  Entirely  new 
constitutional  system  had  been  prepared,  the  real 
question,  in  relation  to  this  very  important  subject, 
was  one  of  a  twofold  character.  It  involved,  first, 
the  moral  probabilities  respecting  the  wishes  tfnd 
policy  of  a  majority  of  the  States ;  and,  secondly,  a 
comparison  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  protecting  the  national  right  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  those  afforded  by  the  Confedatition, — 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  explanation         *  Anie,  Book  m.    Chap.  Y., 
in  tbe  convention  of  Tiiginia.    El-     Vol  I.  pp.  82i  -  827. 
]iot,m.846. 


ammming  that:  any  State  or  States  might  wish  to  sur- 
render it 

Upon  this  question  Mr.  Madison  made  an  answer 
to  the  opposition,  which  shows  how  accurately  he 
fbii^aw  the  relations  between  the  western  and  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  Union,  aud  how  justly  he  es- 
timated the  future  working  of  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  Mississippi,  or  any 
other  national  rig^t 

If  interest  alone,  he  said,  were  to  govern  the 
Eastern  States,  they  must  derire  greater  advantage 
from  holding  the  MissiBsq>pi  than  even  the  South- 
em  States ;  for  if  the  carrying  trade  were  their  nat>- 
ural  province,  it  must  depend  mainly  on  agriculture 
for  its  support,  and  agriculture  was  to  be  the  great 
employment  of  the  Westmi  country*  But  in  addi* 
tiim  to  this  security  of  local  interest,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  make  it  necessary  for  two  thirds  of  all 
the  Senators  present-^ and  those  present  would 
lejnresent  all  the  States,  if  all  attended  to  their  duty 
—  to. concur  in  every  treaty.  The  Prefiodent,  who 
would  represent  the  people  at  large,  must  also  con- 
cur. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  landed, 
rather  than  the  commercial  interest,  would  predom^ 
inate ;  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  although 
not  to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  making  of  trea- 
ties, would  have  an  important  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment A  weak  system  had  produced  the  project 
of  surrendering  the  Mississippi;  a  strong  one  would 
remove  the  inducement^ 

1  Debalea  in  Ihe  Yiiffiua  ConTeotioii,  Emot,  HL  344rM7. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  disausions,  and  vrbUe  the 
opposition  were  making  every  effort  to  protract  them, 
until  tiie  28d  of  Jnne,  —  wh^i  ihe  assemUing  of 
the  legidature  would  afford  a  colorable  pretext  for 
an  adjournment,  —  Colond  Oswald  of  Philadd]^Ba 
arrived  at  Richmond^  with  letters  from  the  Anti* 
Federalists  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  tiie 
leaders  of  that  party  at  Richmond,  ix  the  purpose 
of  concerting  a  plan  for  the  postponement  of  the  de- 
cision of  Virginia  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention of  New  York.  It  was  supposed  that,  if  this 
could  be  effected,  the  opponents  of  the  CoastitaitiiMt 
in  New  York  would  be  able  to  make  some  overture 
to  the  opposition  iii  Yiiginia,  for  the  same  coucse  of 
action  in  both  States.  If  this  could  not  be  brought 
about,  it  was  considered  by  the  opposition  at  Bidi- 
mond  that  the  chtnces  of  obtaining  a  vote  for  {pre- 
vious am^[idments  would  be  materially  increased  by 
delay.  The  parties  in  their  convraUion  were  nearly 
balanced,  at  this  time*  Mr.  Madison  estimated  the 
Federal  majority  at  not  more  than  three  or  four  votes, 
if  indeed  the  Federalists  had  a  majority,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  convention  of  New 
York  was  to  meet^ 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  oonventian  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  tiim  our  eyes  to  the  pleasant  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  ^Hiere  the  convention  of 
New  York  was  already  ass^nUing.    H^niltbn  was 

1  He  thougbt  at  this  moment  Kentucky  were  then  generally  bos- 
thai,  if  the  Constitution  should  be  tile.  (See  a  letter  ftom  Madbn 
lo^  the  Miasissipin  question  would  to  Hamilton,  of  June  16th,  Ham- 
be  the  eause.    The  memben  tern  Uton's  Wttda,  1 46r.) 
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there,  BXkd,  umi  ito  leading  spirit  How  vigilant  and 
thoughtful  he  was,  we  know;  — somethnes  watching, 
for  the  messenger  who  might  descend,  the  eastern 
hills  with  reports  from  New  Hampshixe,  -^  some- 
times turning  to  the  Soatk  and  listening  for  the 
footfall  of  his  couriers  from  Virginia;  — but  always 
preparing  to  meet  difficultiee,  always  ready  to  con- 
test every  inch  of  ground,  and  never  losing  sight  of 
the  great  &kd  to  be  accomplished.  The  hours  were 
slow  and  heavy  to  him.  The  lines  of  horse^xpresses 
which  he  had  so  carefully  adjusted,  and  at  whoee  in- 
tersection he  stood  to  collect  the  momentous  intellip 
gence  they  would  bring  him,  were  indeed  a  marv^ 
of  enterprise  at  that  day;  but  how  unlike  ifeare  they 
to  ike  metallic  lines  that  now  daily  gather  for  us, 
from  all  the  ends  of  the  land  and  vrith  the  speed  of 
lightning,  minute  notices  ci  the  most  trivial  or  the 
most  important  events!  Still,  such  as  his  apparatus 
was,  it  was  all  that  could  be  had ;  and  he  awaited^ 
alike  with  a  firm  patience  and  a  foithful  hope^  for 
the  decisive  results.  Even  at  this  distance  t>f  time, 
we  share  the  fluctuations  of  his  anxious  spirit,  and 
our  patriotism  is  quickened  by  our  sympathy. 

Barely,  indeed,  if  ever,  was  t^re  a  statesman  lavw 
ing  more  at  stake  in  what  he  could  not  personally 
control,  or  greater  cause  for  solicitude  concerning 
the  public  weal  of  his  own  times  or  that  of  future 
ages,  than  Hamilton  now  had.  His  own  prospects 
of  usefulness,  according  to  the  principles  which  had 
long  guided  him,  and  the  happiness  or  Ae  miseiy 
of  his  country,  wete  all,  as  he  was  deeply  convinoe^ 
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inyolTed  in  whiU;  might  bappea^witbin  any  hour  of 
those  few  eveiktful  days^  The  ];6JGctiou  of  tiie  Cknx- 
stitation  by  Yii^ima  would^  in  all  probabiIjjty)^»u«e^ 
its  rejection  by  New  York.  Ita  rejection  by  thoee 
^tates  would,  as  he  sincerely  beHeired,  be  followed 
by  eventual  disunion  and  civil  war.  .But  ^  iha 
Constitutiosi  could  be  established,  he  could  see  the 
way  open  to  the  happiness  and  w^are  ^f  the  whole 
Union;  for  although  it  was  not  in  all  respects  the 
system  that  he  would  have  preferred,  heiiad  iabpwn, 
in  the  Federalist,  how  profoundly  he  understood  its 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  into  what 
harmony  he  could  bring  its  various  provisioi^  and 
what  powerfiil  aid  he  could  give  in  adjusting  it  into 
its  deUcate  rdations  to  the  States.  He  had,  too,  al- 
ready conceived  the  hope  that  its  early  administra- 
tion might  be  tmdertaken  by  Washington;  and  with 
the  government  in  the  hands:  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton could  foresee' the  success  which  to. us  is  now 
historicaL 

To  say  that  Hamilton  was  ambitiousi  is  to  say  that 
he  was  human ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  ftee  &am 
human  imperfbctionSi  But  his  was  the.  ambition  of 
a  great  mind^  regulated  by  principle,  and  made  in- 
capaUe,  by  the  finroe  and  nature  of*hi5  coi^victions, 
of  seeking  personal  aggraadiaeufcfut  through  any 
course  of  public  policy  of  which  those  convictions 
weve  wxtt  the  mainspring  and  (^e  li^  In  no  degsee 
is  the  character  of  any  other  American  statesman 
mtidervalued  or  disparaged,  when  I  insist  on  the  im- 
fiortance  to  all  Americat  through  all  time,  of  Hamil- 


ton's'paUio  chameter  and  ocmdoot  in  tihis  xespeotT 
It  was  becanio  his  futaie*  oppoittmities  for  pexsooBl 
diBtinction  and  u&eAdneas  wtte  now  evidenily  at 
stake  in  the  success  of  a  system  that  wovld  admit 
of  the  exercise  of  his  great  powers  in  the  service  of 
the  country 5  --«  a  system  that  wonld  afford  at  once  a 
field  for  thefar  exerc^  and  for  the  application  of  his 
political  principles^  -~  and  becanse  he  ooold  neither 
seek  nor  find  distincticm  in  a  line  of  politics  which 
tended  to  disnnion,  *— that  his  position  at  this  tiaie 
is  so  interesting  and  important  As  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  too,  his  pontion  was  psErsonally  critical. 
He  had  carried  on  a  Tigwotts  contest  with  the  op* 
ponents  of  the  Constltatton  in  that  Stats;  he  had 
encountered  obloquy  and  miwepessentation  and  zKn« 
cor, -^perhaps  he  had  pro^^oked  them.  He  had 
told  the  people  of  the  Stale,  fi>r  years,  that  they  had 
Ust^ed  to  wrong  counsels^  when  they  had  lent  them- 
selves  to  measures  that  retSaided  the  growth  of  a  n»« 
tional  spirit  and  an  efficient  general  gOTOnunent, 
The  correctness  of  his  judgment  was  now,  tbeosfixre, 
openly  and  palpably  in  the  issve.  His  public  pcd- 
icy,  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  tiid  State  to 
the  Union,  was  now  to  stand,  or  to  &11,  with  the 
donstitution  proposed. 

When  he  entered  Ihe  convention  of  the  Sti^,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  Anti*Federalists  were  de*> 
termined  that  New  York  should  not  beoone  amemr 
ber  of  the  new  Union,  whatever  nnght  be  done  by 
the  other  States*^    He  had  also  woeiYed  infimnatjon, 

^  See  bkooritqpondenoeirtih  Madison,  Wotks,!  pp.  450-469. 
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wliieh  led  lam  to  beBere  that  die  Gofemor,  CHntoB^ 
had  in  conversation  decUoed  the  Union  nnneceasarjr; 
but  of  this,  if  true,  he  conld  is^aike  no  public  use. 
His  suspieums  were  e^teiuly  justified  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  opposi* 
tioB,  during  the  &W  first  dnys  of  the  session ;  for  it 
was  the  tendency  of  those  arguments  to  maintain 
the  idea  that  New  York  could  very  well  stand  alone, 
even  if  the  Constitution  should  be  established  by 
nine  States,  she  xefoaing  to  be  one  of  them.  With 
this  view,  they.  pi:e8aed.  the  c^oiudexation  under 
which  they  had  all  al<mg  acted,  that  the  Confedera- 
tion, if  amended,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
proper  purposes  of  a  general  government ;  and  their 
plan  for  such  an  amendment  of  the  Confedemtion 
waa,  to  provide  that  its  requisitions  for  money  should 
continue  to  be  made  as  they  had  been,  and  that 
Congress  should  have  the  new  power  of  compdhng 
payment  by  foroe,  when  a  State  had  refused  to  com- 
fdy  with  a  requisition. 

Hiamilton  answered  this  suggestion  with  great 
energy.  It  is  inseparaUe,  he  said,  from  the  dispo* 
sition  of  bodies  which  have  a  constitutional  power 
of  resistance,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  a  law. 
This  had  ever  been  the  case  with  the  federal  requi- 
sitions. In  this  examination,  the  States,  unfurnished 
with  the  lights  which  directed  the  delibemtions  of 
the  general  government,  and  inoapaUe  of  embradsg 
the  general  iuterestsr  of  the  Union,  had  almost  uni- 
fbxmly  weighed  the  requisitions  by  their  own  local 
interests,  and  had  only  executed  them  so  fitr  as  an- 
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fiwered  their  particular  cozxrenieiice  or  advantage. 
But  if  we  hare  national  objects  to  pursue,  we  must 
have  national  revenues.  If  requisitions  are  made 
and  are  not  complied  with,  what  is  to  be  dooet  To 
coerce  the  Statjes  would  be  one  of  the  maddest  pro- 
jects ever  devised.  No  State  would  ever  suffer  itself 
to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  coercing  another. 
A  federal  standing  army,  then,  must  enfi>rce  the 
requisitions,  or  the  fi^deial  treasury  would  be  left 
without  BuppUes  and  the  govenmient  without  sup- 
port There  could  be  no  cure  for  this  great  evil, 
but  to  enable  the  national  laws  to  operate  on  indi- 
viduals, like  the  laws  of  the  States.  To  take  the 
old  Confederation  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system,  and 
to  trust  the  swoxd  and  the  purse  to  a  single  assem- 
bly organized  upon  principles  so  defective,  —  giv- 
ing it  the  full  powers  of  taxation  and  the  national 
forces,  —-would  be  to  establish  a  despotism.  These 
considerations  showed  clearly  that  a  totally  different 
government,  with  proper  powers  and  proper  checks 
and  balances,  must  be  established 

The  convention  soon  afterwaids  passed  to  an  ani- 
mated discussion  cm  the  system  of  representation 
proposed  in  the  Constitution,  and  while  an  amend- 
ment relating  tO'  the  Senate  was  pending,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  Hamilton  received  intelligence  from 
the  East,  that  on  the  21st  the  ccmventuHi  of  New 
Hampshire  had  ratified  the  Constitution.  Up  to 
this  moment,  the  opposition,  while  disclaiming  ear- 
nestly all  wish  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  or  to  prev^it  the  establishment  of  some  firm 
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and  efficient  gOTemmeDt,  had  still  obntinuad*  in 
eyeiy  form,  to  piess  a  line  of  aigujn^it  which 
tended  to  ptodmoe  the  lejectkm  of  the  Constitation 
proposed;  and  it  waa  evidesit  that  tibeir  bf^nenta 
could  throw  upon  th^ni  the  Keapensibility  of  a  dis- 
aolution  of  the  Union  oidy  by  a  deduction  £coin  the 
tendency  of  their  reasoning*  But  now  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  adopted  by  the  number  of  States 
which  its  provisions  required  for  its  eataUjbhment, 
the  Federalists  determined  that  the  opposition  should 
publicly  meet  the  issue  raised vby  the  new  aspect  of 
aj&drs,  which  was  to  determine  whether  the  State  of 
New  York  shotdd  or  should  not  jUmo  itself  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  new  con£ederacyt — >  wb^her  it  ebould 
or  should  not  stand  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
nine  States  wldch  had  thus  signified  thdr  determi- 
nation to  institute  a  new  government.  Accordingly, 
on  the  next  day,  Chancellor  Livingston  formally  aur 
nounced  in  the  convention,  the  intelligence  that  had 
been  received  fixxn  New  Hampshire,  which,  he  said, 
had  evidently  changed  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  ground  of  the  preset  debate.  He 
dedared  that  the  Confidderation  was  now  dissolved. 
Would  they  consider  the  situation  of  their  country  t 
However  some  might  contemplate  disunion  without 
pain,  or  flatter  themselves  that  some  of  the  Southern 
States  would  form  a  league  with  them,  he  could  not 
look  vdthout  horror  at  the  dangers  to  which  any 
such  oonfederacy  would  expose  the  State  of  New 
York 
This  dilemma  ^nbarrasaed,  but  did  not  subdue, 
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the  oppomticm.  They  xeUsrated  their  denial  of  a 
parpo6e  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
doubtless -with  entiie  sincerity;  but  they  continued 
the  argument  which  was  designed  to  show  thai  the 
State  ou^t  not  to  adopt  a  system  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty,  und^  a  fear  of  the«ituation  in  which  it  might 
bei^aced* 

Here,  then,  the  reader  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  form '  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Hamilton,  in  this  altered  aspect 
of  affairs,  when  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  get  the  State  of  New  York,  if  possible,  into  the 
new  Union.  We  have  now  the  means  of  knowing 
preeisdiy  how  he  estimated  the  diances  of  succeeding 
in  this  effi>rt  On  the  27th,  while  the  discussion 
was  still  going  on,  he  wrote  to  Madison  as  follows: 
^^  There  are  some*  dight  symptoms  •of  relaxation  in 
some  of  the  leaders,  which  authoriaes  a  gleam  of 
hope,  if  you  do  well;  but  certainly  I  think  not  other- 
t^ise."  ^  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  his  latest 
news  from  Yii^^inia  was  not  encouraging*^ 

How  easy,  then,  perhaps  natural,  it  would  have 
been  for  him  to  have  abandoned  this  ''gleam  of 
hope,"-*-to  have  turned  his  bade  upon  the  State  and 
all  its  cabals,  —  to  have  left  the  Anti-Fed^ralists  to 
determine  the  fate  of  New  York,  and  to  have  trans- 
ferred himself  to  what  was  tl^n  the  iai^r  communi- 
ty, the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  any  of  the 
other  States  which  had  adopted  the  Constitution! 

1  Works,  L  462.  had  then  received  from  Madison, 

s  Seethe  latest  letter  which  he     n)id.4ei. 
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He  most  hare  been  lecehred  any  wheie  wi&  the  con- 
sideration due  to  his  high  reputation,  his  f^iUties, 
his  public  services,  and  his  acknowledged  patriotism. 
He  must  have  been  regarded,  in  any  State  that  had 
€u;cepted  the  new  goremment,  as  a  peraon  whose 
assistance  was  indispensable  to  its  succ^s;  and  so 
he  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  main  body 
of  the  people  throughout  the  new  oonfederaqr.  He 
had  no  ties  of  office  to  bind  him  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  held  one  of  her  seats  in  the  Gongzess  of 
the  Confederation,  but  that  was  a  body  which  must 
soon  cease  to  exist  His  political  opponents  had  an 
imdoubted  mi^rity  in  the  State.  The  social  ties 
which  had  bound  him  to  her  soil  could  have  been 
severed*  He  could  have  left  her,  therefore,  to  the 
counsels  of  his  adversaries,  and  could  have  soi]^t 
and  found  for  himself  a  career  of  ambition  in  the 
new  sphere  that  was  open  to  rec^ve  him.  That  cap 
reer  would  have  tempted  men  of  an  in£mor  mould, 
and  would  have  seen  them  yield  to  the  temptation 
perhaps  the  more  readily,  because  the  conflicts  that 
would  have  been  inevitable  between  rival  confederal 
cies  would  have  presented  fresh  fields  for  exertion 
and  personal  energy,  new  excitements  and  new  .ad- 
ventures. It  is,  too,  a  mournfully  interesting  reflec- 
tion, that  if  Hamilton  had  then  cut  himself  free  from 
the  entanglements  of  the  local  politics  of  New  York 
by  a  change  of  residence,  he  probably  could  never 
have  been  drawn  into  that  miserable  quarrel  vdth 
the  wretch  who  in  after  years  planned  his  destruc- 
tion, and  who  gained  by  it  the  execrable  distinction 


of  hftyiag  tilsSeii  ihe  xnost  importaift  life  that  lias 
einer  fiJlen  'by  fhe^asfo^natioii  of ithe  duel^  sinoe  ltd 
oppratmitito  lor  lamider  ha^e  l^ctoDi  kntfwn  among 

*  Bat  vfiHi  vhatefer  nelaiichply  iitemt  M?e  may 
pursue  aridi  a  suggestioii  of  twUafc  HamiUon  might 
hare  done,  it  neecb  butto  te  miidoi  in  oideor  to  show 
howfitrhefltocd  ai>oire  the  reltohr^  such  a*4em^ta- 
tion.  *  Jntaihifli&rst'cntviuiceym  hoybood,  nxto  pab« 
lie  life,  his  patmotnm  had  oomprebended  nc^hing 
Ites  tJiuan  the  whole  of  ibeUnit^  States^  Whatevw 
ma/  be  thought  of  iiie  poHoy,  eidser  befoEre  or  after 
the  GolistiiMtiooL  'ivbs  eefaUisbed,  na  justnuQi  vnSl 
deny  ita  eompzdbcQsive  nationality.'  He  tiow-i^w 
that  no  pnrtikl  eo'ikfedesRiey  of  the  States  cioold  be 
6f  any  penaMKnt'^valoe.  He  had  no'  fn^viJbe  theo* 
lies  inTelved  in  iiie  Oeostitnetiotty  no  peculiar  expeii* 
ments  that  he  iptished  to  try.  He  «Bibiaeed  it,  b&- 
eoase  he  taelieved  in  itr  capabity  to  unite  the  whole 
pf  the  States,  to  cbhceatsate  and  harmonise  their 
inteiests,  and  to  aocomptialx  national  objeete'of  the 
utmost  inrportaace  io  tiieir  welfaia  '  It  could,  with* 
out  doubt,  be  inaugurated  and  put  into  operation 
without  the  oonounenee  of  New  York.  But  to 
leave  that,  or  any  other  State  near  the  geographical 
eentre  of  &e  UnioEu,  out  of  the  coaftderacy,  would 
be  to  kare  its  sorereignty  and  r%htB  exposed  to  p^ 
jietual  colliiign  with  the  new  govemment  Nopublie 
or  private  purpose  could  have  induced  Hamilton  to 
abandon  any  effort  that  might  prevent  such  a  result 
Jle  still  labai:Qd»  thenslore,  with  those  who  wesi  aiE^ 
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Bodated  with  him,  to  procure  an  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  State  of  New  York;  and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  Tast  importance  of  her  action, 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
that  we  may  take  a  just  view  of  the  concessions  to 
the  opposition  which  he  seems  at  one  stage  of  the 
erisiB  to  have  been  obliged  to  consider. 

But  we  must  now  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
embarrassments  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  fol- 
low his  messenger,  whom  he  instantly  despatched, 
on  the  24th,  with  letters  to  Madison  at  Bichmond, 
announcing  the  news  of  the  ratification  by  New 
Hampshire.  The  courier  passed  through  the  dty 
of  New  York  on  the  25th,  and  reached  Philadeli^ua 
on  the  26th.  The  newspapers  of  the  latter  dty  im- 
mediately cried  out,  ^The  reign  of  anardiy  is  over,'* 
and  the  popular  enthuriasm  rose  to  the  highest  point 
The  courier  passed  on  to  the  South ;  but  the  con* 
vention  of  Virginia  had,  in  &ct,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution before  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Thus, 
while  New  Hampshire,  in  the  actual  order  of  events, 
was  the  ninth  State  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  yet 
Virginia  herself^  so  &r  as  the  members  of  her  con* 
vention  were  informed,  appeared  at  the  time  of  their 
voting  to  be  the  ninth  adopting  State.  It  is  certain 
that  they  acted  without  any  real  knowledge  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  New  Hampshire,  although  there 
may  have  been  random  assertions  of  what  nobody  at 
Richmond  could  then  have  known.^ 

^  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  messenger  arrived  at  BichmoDd 
was  not  so,  but  that  Hamilton'^     betoe  the  final  aotkm  of  the  Vir- 
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The  lesult  was  brought  about  in  Virginia  by  the 
force  of  argument,  and  because  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  were  at  last  able  to  reduce  the  issue  to 
the  single  question  of  previous  or  subsequent,  that 
is,  of  conditional  or  recommendatory,  amendments. 
As  the  State  appeared  likely  to  be  the  ninth  State 
to  act,  and  they  could  insist  that,  if  she  rejected  the 
Constitution,  sh^  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  de- 
feating the  establishment  of  the  new  govemment,  — * 
a  consequence  which  they  could  reasonably  predict, 
—  they  had  a  high  vantage-ground  from  which  to 
address  the  reason  and  patriotism  of  the  assembly. 

Henry  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 
fought  valiantly  to  the  last  Whai  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  been  exhausted,  the  friends  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  presented  the  propositions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  rest  the  action  of  the  State,  and  which 
declared,  in  substance,  that  the  powers  granted  un- 
der the  proposed  Constitution  are  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  re- 
mains ¥rith  them,  and  at  their  will,  —  consequently 

ginia  conTention,  and  so  that  the  HampsUre  untfl  ^  Slst  (Ham- 
deciaon  of  New  Hampflhire  had  an  ilton's  WoiIls,  L  463.)  The  ratifi- 
importaat  inflneDce.  I  think  thb  xatkm  paased  the  Viiginia  conyen- 
is  deadly  a  mistake.  I  haTe  traced  tion  on  the  25thy  and  that  body 
the  progrefls  of  the  mesBenger  in  •  was  dissolved  on  the  27tL  There 
the  newspapers  of  that  time,  and  is  no  trace  in  the  Viiginia  debates 
find  hb  axriyal  at  New  York  and  <^  any  anthentic  news  from  New 
Philadelphia  chronicled  as  it  is  Hampshire.  On  the  contrary,  it 
given  in  the  text  The  dates  are  was  assmned  by  one  of  tHe  speak- 
therefore  decisive.  It  hfpean  also  ers,  Mr.  Innes,  on  the  day  of  theb 
from  llr.  Madison's  corre^ndence  ratification,  that  the  Constitutioii 
with  HamiltDn,  that  he  did  not  then  stood  adopted  by  e^iU  States. 
nceive  the  deq>atoh  about  New  (Elliot,  m.  686.) 
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tibitt  no  Eight  cam  be  iabridged^  wettaimadi  <»  modtfied 
hy  tbe  geneml  gomenunent  ot  any^of  ikSiCleipattiaattsi 
«Qept  in  those  instaacea  in  which  power  iagivcuhy 
the  Constitviticn  for  ihom  pufrposea ;  mbI  :diat^  amosig 
Other  esMiildal  rightsi  liberty.  o£  daasdm^at  and  of 
the  priss  fiftimot  be  caziodledy  nbsh^igtdt  zwtraiiied^ 
or  modified,  fay  bxij  a;iithorky  bf.tbe  UmtSBd  States-; 
that  the  Oomtttutifm  obgfat,  theDefofp^  to  be.iatifiedj 
but  that  whataoerver  amendmentfi  iiiig^t>  be  deemed 
peceoaairy  ought  to  be  reconukiended  to4he  conaidev 
a^don  of  the  Smst  Congress  that  ahould  ateemble  vat- 
der  the  Constitntion^  to  be  apted  vpp&st  eocording  to 
the  mode  prescribed  therrin^ 

-  Mr.  Henry^  on  th6  other  hatidy  bron^ht  fonrard 
a  ooimter  project^  by '  tvMeh  b^  prdpoeed  to.  ddckax^ 
that,  prerious  to  the  ratification  pf  the  Cfanstbiutiaa; 
a  Declaration  of  Rights^  asserting  and  securing  fiom 
eiunroaohmcsit  the  great  principles  of  cnril  iand  leli^ 
iotts  liberty,  and  the  inatienafale  lights  of  tij^ie  peopl^ 
together  with  amendments  to  the  most  eracncptioiiahlii 
parts  of  the  ConstitutLcm^  onght  to  ht  le&vred  bg( 
the  convention  of  Virginia  to  the  other  States  in  the 
American  confederacy  for  their  consideration^ 

The  issue  was  thus  distinetly  mdde  between  pie* 
vious  or  conditional  and  subsequent  or  unconditional 
amendments,  and  made  in  a  form  most  &yorable  to 
the  Mends  of  the  Constitution ;  for  it  eniEtbled  them 
to  present  so  vigorously  and  vividly  the.  oonsequen- 
ees  of  suspending  th^  inauguration  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment until  the  other  States  could  consider  the 
amendments  desired  by  Virginia,  that  they  procoied 


aiejectijou  of  Mr.  Henr/s  resolntion  by  a  majority 
of  eight,  and  a  ratificatioatof  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  tea  Totes.  A  kmg  list  of  amendmantb; 
together  with  a  Bill  of  Bi^ts,  was  then  adopted^ 
to  be  presented  to  Oongress  for  its  consideration.^ 
^  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Henry,  when  he  saw  that  the 
adoption  xj(  the  Constitntion  was  ineyitable,  was  all 
that  might  hav^  been  expected  from  his  patriotic 
and  nnsdfish  dhaiacter.  ^^  If  I  shall  be  in  the  nuh 
nority,"  he  said,  ^  I  shall  have  those  painfiil  sensa/? 
tkms  which  arise  from  a  conyiction  of  being  oTer* 
powered  in  a  good  caase.  Yet  I  will  be  a  peaceaUe 
dtizen.  My  bead,  my  hand,  and  my  heart  shall  be 
free  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  remove  the 
defects  of  this  system  in  a  constitatbnal  way.  I 
wish  not  to  go  to  violence,  but  will  wait  with  hopes 
that  the  spirit  which  predominated  in  the  Revoluf 
tion  is  not  yet  gone,  nor  the  cause  of  those  who  ate 
attached  to  the  Revolutiim  yet  lost  I  shall,  theret 
fote,  patiently  wait  in  expectation  of  seeing  this  gov^ 
emm^nt  bo  changed  as  to  be  compatible  with  the 
safety,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  people."*    This 

1  The  fonn  of  ratification  em-  ratified  the  inBtmment  proposed 
bvaced  the  recitab  given  in  ^e  by  the  national  Cbnventiaa  nuute 
teoEt  lefpeetii^  t^e  p#weyB  of  Con-  imendaientB «  condition*  The  ex- 
gress.  It  was  adopted  hy  a  vote  amination  of  the  amendments  pro- 
of d9  to  79,  on  the  25th  of  Jtine,  posed,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Us- 
178S.  I  do  not  gD  into  tb^  pactio  lotyof  ^  ConifitntionsabieqneqC 
nlar  oonsideTation  of  the  amend-  to  its  inauguration.  They  may  ajl 
ments  proposed  by  several  of  the  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  die 
State  conventions,  because  the  pros-  thirteenth  rehime  of  the  JouiuitB 
ent  work  is  confined  to  the  origin^  of  the  Old  Congress.  • 
the  formation,  and  the  adoption  of  ^  Debates  in  Yirginia  Conveii- 
the.Con8titatiq^aiidno)9tatethaft  tion,  EUiok,  IIL  662. 
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nol)le  and  disinterested  patriot  Kred  to  find  the  Con- 
stitution all  that  he  wished  it  to  be,  and  to  enroll 
himself,  in  the  day  of  its  first  serious  trial,  among 
its  most  vigorous  and  earnest  defenders. 

But  some  of  the  members  of  the  opposition  were 
not  so  discreet  Immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  conyention,  they  prepared  an  address  to  the 
people,  intended  to  produce  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  government  by  a  combined 
arrangement  among  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  But  this  paper,  which  never  saw  the  light, 
was  rejected  by  their  own  party,  and  the  opposition 
in  Yii^inia  subsided  into  a  general  acquiescence  in 
the  action  of  the  convention.^ 

The  ratification  of  Virginia  took  place  on  the  25ih 
of  June;  the  news  of  this  event  w|p  received  and  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  press 
of  the  city  was  at  once  filled  with  rejoicings  over  the 
action  of  Virginia.  She  was  the  tenth  pillar  of  the 
temple  of  liberty.  She  was  Virginia, — eldest  and 
foremost  of  the  States,  —  land  of  statesmen  whose 
Revolutionary  services  were  as  household  words  in 
all  America,  — birthplace  and  home  of  Washington! 
We  need  not  wonder,  when  she  had  come  so  tardily, 
so  cautiously,  into  the  support  of  the  Constitution, 
that  men  should  have  hailed  her  accession  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  people  of  Philadelphia  had  been 
for  some  time  preparing  a  public  demonstration,  in 
honor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  nine 
States.    Now  that  Virginia  was  added  to  the  num- 

1  Madison's  letters  to  Hamilton,  Works  of  Hamilton,  L  462, 463. 
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ber,  they  determined  that  all  possible  magnificenoe 
and  splendor  should  be  given  to  this  celebration,  and 
they  chose  for  it  the  anniversary  day  of  the  National 
Independence 

A  taste  for  allegory. appears  to  have  been  quite 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
this  period.  Accordingly,  the  Philadelphia  proces- 
sion of  July  4,  1788,  was  filled  with  elaborate  and 
emblematic  representations.  It  was  a  long  pageant 
of  banners,  of  trades,  and  devices.  A  decorated  car 
bore  the  Constitution  framed  as  a  banner  and  hung 
upon  a  staff.  Then  another  decorated  car  carried 
the  American  flag  and  the  flags  of  all  friendly  nar 
tions.  Then  followed  the  judges  in  their  robes,  and 
all  the  public  bocUes,  preceding  a  grand  federal  edi- 
fice, which  was  carried  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  ten 
horses.  On  the  fioor  of  this  edifice  were  seated,  in 
chairs,  ten  gentlemen,  representing  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  large,  to  whom  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  been  committed  before  its  ratificap 
tion.  When  it  arrived  at  "  Union  Green,"  they  gave 
up  their  seats  to  ten  others  representing  the  ten 
States  which  had  ratified  the  instrument  The  fed- 
eral ship,  ^^  The  Union,"  came  next,  followed  by  all 
the  trades,  plying  their  various  crafts  upon  elevated 
platforms,  with  their  several  emblems  and  mottoes, 
strongly  expressing  confidence  in  the  protection  that 
would  be  afforded  under  the  Constitution  to  all  the 
forms  of  American  manu&ctures  and  mechanic  arts. 
Ten  vessels  paraded  on  the  Delaware,  each  with  a 
broad  white  fiag  at  its  masthead,  bearing  the  name 
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0(<me  of  ibd  ten  Statesin  gold  lettera;  andyad  ifto 
eombine  the  ideaa  botib  of  die  absence  «iid  the  p£e»> 
•nee  of  the  ten  6tat«i,  ten  €arne]>pigeoai8  were  let 
off  from  the  printers'  platform,  each  with  m  tmaU 
paiokage  bearing  '^the  ode  of  the  day""  to  one  of  the 
ten  rerfoicing  and  flrfm^tfaiEpoigi  Statea 

lliufi  did  ingenuity  and  medianioal  sldU  etinttliem* 
iekfeB  in  quaint  derioeg  and  exhibition^  topdrtray,  to 
personify,  and  to  oelebrate  (die  ?Mt  social  ecmaeqiien- 
des  of  an  event  which  had  Hnen  no  paoraUel  in  the 
h^toty  of  any  other  country,  *»•  the  free  and  vokuH 
tary  adoption  by  the  people  of  a.  written  oofistitutiaB 
of  government  framed  by  the  i^<ent9  and  repreeientaf^ 
tives  of  the  people  th^nselvei^  -  The  carrier  biidtf 
are  not  known  to  have  literally  perfbniied  their  ta^ks^ 
but  as  rapidly  as  horse  and  man  eouM  cany  it,  the 
news  from  Virginia  pressed'  on-  to  the  Korth,  and 
]feacfaed  Hamilton  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  8tii  of 
J^uly. 

It  found  him  still  surrounded  by  tiie4saine  difficult' 
ties  that  existed  when  he  ree^ived  (be  res^'  of  iba 
convention  of  New  Hampshire^  l^e  opposition  had 
relaxed  non^  of  their  eflfofts  to  prevent  the  iodoptioil 
of  the  Constitution;  they  had  only  become  soine-' 
what  divided  respecting  the  metJK>d  to  be  pursued 
for  its  defeat  Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  oon« 
diti^ns  precedent,  or  previous  amendments  r  some^ 
of  conditions  subsequent,  or  the  proposal  of*  amend' 
ments  upon  the  condition  that,  if  tliey  should  not  be 
adopted  within  a  certain  time;  the  State  stiotdd  be  at 
Mberty  to  vrithdraw  from  Ike  Union ;  and  all  of  them 
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were  detsmined,  in  icaae  thd  Ckmstitatkm  skonld 
be  ratifi^,  to  cmnj  oonstruotive  dedamtions  of  ltd 
meaning  and  powers  as  fair  a&  possible.  Hamilton 
ymB  ctmsmyOB  tkat  the  ohief  danger  to  \diick  the 
GMMrtitation  itself  waq  now  elposed^  was  that  a 
general  coneoinrenoe  in  injqdk&dns  xecommendatioM 
might  aerionsly  wocmd'  its  pow^  of  taxation,  by 
cansing  a  reonrrence,  in  sonilb  «lmpe,  to;  the  system 
of  reqaisition8<.  The  danger  to  winch  the  State  of 
New  York  was  exposed,  was  that  it  nuight  not  b^ 
some  a  member  of  tfae^  new  Union,  in-  any  form. 

The  leading  Fedendists  who  were  united  miSk 
Hamilton  in  the  effort  to  pver^nt  sneh  a  disastnmd 
issue  of  this  oonrentbn  wtate  John  Jay,  the  Chaiw 
^teUor  Beibert  B^IiTingatotB^  and  Jaanes  Dnane.  A- 
few  days  after  the  intelligenee  firem  New  Hampshiie 
was  lece&vnd,  these  gentles^ni  held  a  eonsnltatiim  as 
to  the  most  effectusd  method  of  .^looimteiii^  the 
<AjectioQ6  made  to  the  general  power  of  tasntks^ 
fliat  would  he  conferDsd  by  the  Cdnstitution  nposf 
^  genei»l  goremment  The  l^isliatii'ie  history  of 
tibe  State,  tram  1780  to  1782,  embraced  a  series  of 
oAcial  acts  and  documenfB,  cihowing  that  the  State 
had  been  compelled  to  sustain  a^^ry  lai^  share  of 
the  burden  cf  die  Bei^lutionaary  war;  tibat  i^quisi-^ 
tions  had  been  unaUe  to  icall  foocth  the  resources  of 
tiie  country;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State, 
officially  and  solemnly  declared  in  1763,  and  coik 
curred  in  by  those  who  now  resisted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution^  it  was. necessary  that  the 
Unioix  should  possess  other  sources  of  revenue*    The 
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Federalists  now  resolved  that  these  documents  be 
formally  laid  before  the  convention,  and  Hamilton 
undertook  to  bring  them  forward- 
On  the  27th  of  June,  he  commenced  the  most  elab- 
orate and  important  of  the  speeches  which  he  made 
in  this  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in 
the  construction  of  a  government  the  great  objects 
to  be  attained  are  a  free  and  pure  representation, 
and  a  proper  balance  between  the  different  branches 
of  administration ;  and  that  when  these  are  obtained, 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in  the  most  am-* 
pie  manner,  the  purposes  of  government,  may  be 
bestowed  with  entire  safety.  He  proceeded  to  argue, 
not  only  that  a  general  power  of  taxation  was  essm- 
tial,  but  that,  under  a  system  so  complex  as  that  of 
the  Constitution,  —  so  skilfully  endowed  with  the 
requisite  forms  of  representation  and  division  of  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  power,  —  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible that  this  authority  should  be  abused.  In 
the  course  of  this  speech,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  State  had  suffered  great  distresses 
during  the  war  from  the  mode  of  raising  revenues 
by  requisitions,  he  called  for  the  reading  at  the 
clerk's  table  of  a  series  of  documents  exhibiting  this 
fitct  Governor  Clinton  resisted  their  introducti<m, 
but  they  were  read ;  and  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
then  contended,  that  they  proved  beyond  dispute 
that  the  State  had  once  been  in  great  peril  for  want 
of  an  energetic  general  government 

This  movement  produced  a  warm  altercati(m  be- 
tween the  leading  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  sides 
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of  the  house.  But  while  it  threw  a  grave  responsi- 
bility upon  the  oppo9ition,  it  did  not  conquer  them; 
and  by  the  day  on  whidi  the  intelligence  from  Vir- 
ginia arrived,  they  hbd  heaped  amendm^its  upon 
the  table  on  ahnost  every  clause  and  feature  of  the 
Constitution,  some  one  or  more  of  which  it  was 
highly  probable  they  would  succeed  in  making  a 
condition  of  its  acceptanqe. 

This  critical  situation  of  affiiirs  led  Hamilton  to 
consider,  &r  a  short  time,  whether  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  accede  to  a  plan,  by  which  the  State 
should  reserve  the  right  to  recede  from  the  Union, 
in  case  its  amaidments  should  Hot  have  been  de- 
cided upon,  in  one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution,  within  five  or  six  years.  He  saw  the 
objections  to  this  course ;  and  lie  was  determined  to 
leave  no  effort  untried  to  bring  the  opposition  to  an 
unqualified  ratification.  But  the  danger  of  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  extreme;  and  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  he  thought  that,  if  the  State  could  in 
the  first  instance  be  received  into  the  Union  under 
such  a  reserved  right  to  withdraw,  succeeding  events, 
by  the  adoption  of  all  proper  and  necessary  amend- 
ments, would  make  the  reservation  unimportant,  be- 
cause such  amendments  would  satisfy  the  more  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  opposition,  and  would  thus  break 
up  their  party.  But  he  determined  not  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  this  step  upon  his  own  judgment  alcme, 
or  that  of  any  one  dse  having  a  personal  interest  in 
the  question;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
he  despatched  a  letter  to  Madison,  who  was  then 
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atteiMimg  in  Oongresft  at  the  eity  cf  New  York,  ask^ 
in^  his  opinion  upon  the  pos^ibiiity  of  lecerring  I2i^ 
State,  mto  the  Union  in  this  fonn.^ 

Madison  instantly'  lephed,  that,  ia  hia  opiinon,  thli 
would  he  a  conditional  ratifi(»tion,  and  wotdd  not 
make  the  State  of  New  York  a  memher  of  the  ne\^ 
Union ;  that  the  Oonstitution  required  an  adoption 
in  toto  and  for  ever;  and  that  any  condition  mnst 
vitiate  tb»  mtifieation  of  any  iState.^ 

Before  this  reply  oonld  have  been  recdved  at 
Fonghkeepsie,  the  Fedei^alists  had  mtrodnced  theif 
piopositioii  for  an  unoonditioi^  ratification,  andihii 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Anti-Federalists  for  a 
conditional  one.  The  former  was  rejected  by  the 
convention  on  the  16th  of  Jtdy:  llie^oppositiod 
then  brought  forwanla  new  ferm  of  conditional  xat^ 
ification,  with  a  BUI  of  Rights-  prefi^ecl,  and  vrith 
amendmemts  sabjoined.  After  a  long  debate;  the 
Federalkts  succeeded,  on  tte  1Z3d  of  Jnly,  in  procnr* 
mg  a  vote  to  dhange  this  proposition,  sa  that,  in  place 
of  the  words  "on  condition,*'  the  people  of  the  State 
would  be  made  to  declare  that  they  assented  to  and 
ratified  the  Constitution  "in  ^lU  confidence"  that, 
unta  a  general  convention  should  be  called  for  pro- 
posing amendments.  Congress  would  not  exercise 
certain  powers  which  tiie  Constitution  conferred  up- 
on them«  This  alteration  was  carried  by  thirty-one 
votes  against  twentyn^even.  A  li^  of  amendments  was 
then  agreed  upon,  and  a  circular  letter  was  adopted, 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  States,  recommending  a  general 

I  Letter  to  Madlaon,  Works  of  Hamilton,  I.  464.  ^  Ibid.  465.    ' 
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'bDmrention  J  and  en  Satikrdayt  the  Wii  of  Jiily,  thb 
latificaitibn,  as  thus  framed^  witb  the  Bill  of  Sig^ 
imd  the  ameiftdments,  was  earned  by  tfahfty  sffirma* 
th^  against  twditty-seTm.  negatiTevotte^ 
r  By  this  slendei  ma^onity  of  her  delegates,  and  inu 
der  oircum6ta&ice8  of  extreme  peiil  of  an  opposite 
fleciskm,  dM^&e  Staiteof  New  Yoi^k  aoce{)t  tiie  0dm 
stitution  of  the  United' Aates,  and  become  a  memhev 
of  tbe  new'  gevemoient  The  fitote^  of  the  oase,  and 
the  importance  of  her^  being  bMMgbfr  intoi  th^  new 
ITnion^  afford  a  iniffiddcit  vindicatiom  of  the  comae 
pudtidd  by  the  I^edendists  in  her  oonYentkm.  But 
4fc  ik  B^ceSBaary^'  heSom  dosmg  the'  Iqrtory  of  these 
«ve]titS)  toc'Coiisidhsr  &  complaint  that  was  made  at  the 
tiikie,  by  some  df  thevmbst  Gcnlcnis  ef  their  political 
•cissodates  in  other  qosarters,  and  which  touched  the 
librveotness  of  their  motive  in  assenting  to  liie  cii> 
imlar  letter  demanding  a  geneitd  eouventian<  for  the 
ilmendi^ent  of  the  Genstitntion. 
'  That  there  wfi^  danger  leet  anodieir  genafal  ooni- 
ftention  might  iestdt  in  seiious  injury  to  the  Consti^ 
tntibni  "pekhMpB  in  its  OTasrUmyw,  wias  n  point  on 
Which  th^  was  probably  no  difieiente  of  opinian 
tonong  the  Federalists  of  that  day.  Washington 
Mgasded  it  in  this  li^t;.  aooid  thpre  ii^  no  reason  to 


jpen  of  that  period  that  the  Consti-  condidonal  or  unconditional  rati^ 
intion  was  adopted  in  this  conven-  cation,  the  majority  was  only  2.  In 
JtiDii  by  SO  ynjK.agfthirt  y  nays.  trMb^Aejtttiiostiokof  New  Xfiic 
But  the  official  record  gives  the  barely  escapes  the  objection  of  bo- 
several  votes  as  they  are  stated  in  ing  a  qualified  one/ if  it  does  in  &ct 
the  text;  fixm  irUck  M  tW^t^  9it!S^Jt    : 
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doubt  that  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  many  others  of 
the  friends  pf  the  Constitution,  would  have  felt  great 
anxiety  about  its  result  But  there  were  some  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Federal  party,  in  several  of  the  States,  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  importanoe 
of  conceding  to  the  opposition,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  use  of  any  and 
every  form  of  obtaining  amendmrats  whidi  the  Con* 
stitution  itself  recognized.  This  was  true  every- 
where, where  serious  dissatisfiu^cm  existed,  i^nd  it 
was  especially  true  in  the  State  of  New  York*  It 
was  impossible  to  procure  a  ratification  m  that  Stftte^ 
vdthout  an  equivalent  concession;  and  if  the  Fed* 
eral  leaders  in  that  convention  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  course  of  amending  the  Constitution  for 
which  the  instrument  itself  provided,  however  ineli* 
gible  it  might  be,  their  justification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  Washington 
himself^  when  all  was  over,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay  as  fol- 
lows :  -^—  ^^  Although  I  could  scarcely  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, after  ten  States  had  adopted  the  Constitution, 
that  New  York,  separated  as  it  is  from  the  othen, 
and  peculiarly  divided  in  sentiments  as  it  is,  would 
withdraw  from  Ihe  Union,  yet,  considering  the  great 
majority  which  a^)eared  to  cUng  together  in  the 
convention,  and  the  decided  temper  o£  the  leaders, 
I  did  not,  I  confess,  see  how  it  was  to  be  avoided. 
The  exertion  of  those  who  were  able  to  effect  this 
great  work  must  have  been  equally  arduous  and 
meritorious.*'  * 

1  Wovkt  of  Washington,  IX.  40S. 
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But  others  were  not  so  just  The  Federalists  of 
the  New*  York  convention  were  complained  of  by 
some  of  their  fii^ids  for  having  assented  to  the  cir- 
cular letter,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  ratifica- 
tion at  any  price,  in  order  to  secure  llie  establish- 
ment of  the  new  goyemment  at  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  was  said  that  the  State  had  better  have 
remained  out  of  the  Union,  than  to  have  taken  a 
course  which  would  prove  more  injurious  than  her 
rejection  would  have  done.^ 

With  respect  to  these  complaints  and  the  accom- 
panying charge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Hamilton  and  Jay  and  their  asso- 
ciates believed  that  thare  was  fiur  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  mare  call  for  a  second  general 
convention,  than  firom  a  rejection  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  New*  York ;  and  they  had  to  choose 
between  these  alternatives.  The  result  shows  that 
they  chose  rightly ;  for  the  assembling  of  a  general 
convention  was  superseded  by  the  action  of  Congress 
upon  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  States.  In 
the  seccmd  place,  the  all^;ed  motive  did  not  exist 
We  now  know  that  Hamilton  certainly,  and  we 
may  presume  his  friends  also,  did  not  expect  or  de- 
sire the  new  government  to  be  more  than  tempera* 
nly  placed  at  tiie  city  of  New  York.  He  himself 
saw  the  impolicy  of  establishing  it  permanently 
dther  at  that  place  or  at  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
garded its  temporary  establishment  at  the  city  of 

1  MadiBon's  letter  to  WaBhmgtoD,  Angoit  24, 1788,  Woria  of  Waab- 
iDgtoiii  IX*  549. 


Nevr  Yorl^  as  the  cextaiii  jBe$am  of  oaiiTihg  it  j&r- 
^ex  Bdsnikf  lupui  of  aoonring  its  ^nal  /faadf  pofmane^ 
place  soinewhfiie  4ip9ii:  £btt  JMudbt  of.  tbt  DdaDwaK 
within  the-linxito  of;New  Jepeey,  ot  npou  tba  faaub 
/)f  ijbe  ¥otov»ormitiim  the.  lusitB.  of^-Ydrginia.^    ; 

The  people  of  tftie  mty  iof .  NewYork  had'iraited 
long  for  the  dediaam  -of  tbeit  State  ixnne&tibn.  l!hefy 
ksA  postponcld  aeTettl  iimm  Ihtix  intended  i^ridbni- 
lion  in  konor  i^  the.  .Ckastiintiaxif  vludh^  m  it  wu 
to  be  the  last,  they  detennuiifid  flhoidd  h9f  Urn  npit 
imposing  of  these  cdienmuofib  Whe«,die  day  at 
hmgOi  jcawe^-on  tho  /&tb  ti  August,  1188^  il  s»f 
palliation  "wbo^a  jntotnal:  o6ofieDEfaoa  ^md  joj  liad 
absorbed  er^^ry  :barlK)w  ^aad  big^t^' distinction  in 
that  noblest  of  allrthe  passiims  that  a  .people  eta  ew 
bibit,— love  of  country*  It  MWtea  viin  and  innb 
k>us  task  t<>  attemtit  to  detinnino»  fibnt  die  contem^ 
porary  descxiptiona,  \thether  tilm  display  esoeeded 
(hat  <^  all  the  btfaar  cities  in  Taiinf y  and  extents 
But  thei^  was  one  Isbtuije.af  it  so  striking,  ao  coed* 
itible  to  the  peppl^of  the  city  of  KewYodk,  ifaa* 
it  iahoTild  dot  be  passed  otte.  It  oonsosted  ia^  thd 
honOni  they  paid  to  Hnmilton.  /  ^ 

"Se  must  hajra  doipeiieiDced  oh:  fiiift  day  tii^  bestr 
reward  that  a  stateflman  can  ever  find^  fin:  Hiete  it 
"m  purer,,  no  .higher  {^easui^  for  a  'oonocieBtioua 
fl;<Sitesnian,  tiian  tp  know,  by  demonstr&iipns  of  puUie 
gratitude,  thai  the  hcomblnt  of  the  "peofie  ftr  whose 
^Uare  he  has  laboored  apfoeciata  land  are  diankfui 

178S,  Worka,  I.  471. 
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lor  his  services.  Public  life  is  often  repiMeiited,  and 
aftea  fenad,  to  be  a  thankless  sphere,  for  men  of  the 
greatest  capacity  and  iikd  highest  patriotism;  and 
the  accidents^  the  defeats^  the  changes,  the  party 
passions  and  obstructions  of  the  pdlitioal  worid,  in  a 
free  goTermnent,  frequently  make  it  so.  But  man- 
kind are  neither  deliberately  heartless  nor  systemat- 
ically unthankful;  and  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
in  popular  govemments,  that  statesmen  of  the  first 
ovder  of  mind  and  character  have,  while  living,  re* 
G^ved  the  most  unequivocal  praofs  offering  directly 
from  the  popular  heart,  while  tiie  sum  total  of  Iheir 
lives  appears  in  history  to  be  wanting  in  evidences 
of  that  peisonal  success  which  is  attained  in  a  con- 
stant  triumph  over  opponents.  Such  an  expression 
of  popular  grati4;ude  and  sympathy  it  was  now  the 
fortune  of  Hamilton  to  reoeive 

The  peo^  of  the  city  did  not  stop  to  consider,  on 
this  oomsion,  whether  he  was  entided,  in  compari- 
son with  all  the  other  public  men  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  r^farded  as  the  chief  autlH>r  of  the  bless- 
ings which  they  now  anticipafed  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  why  should  they  ?  Hewas  their  felk>wr 
citusen,— their  own.  They  remembered  the  day  when 
they  saw  him,  a  mere  boy,  training  his  artillerymen 
in  their  public  park,  for  the  coming  batUes  of  the 
Revolution.  They  remembered  the  youthful  elo* 
quence  and  the  more  than  youthful  pow^  with 
vrhich  he  encountered  the  pestilent  and  slavish  doc* 
trines  of  theb  Tories.  They  thought  of  his  career 
in  the  army,  when  the  extraovdinaiy  maturity,  depth, 

TOL.  II.  75 
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and  vigor  of  his  genius,  and  his  great  accomplisbr 
ments,  supplied  to  Washington,  in  some  of  the  most 
trying  periods  of  his  vast  and  prolonged  responsibil- 
ity, the  assistance  that  Washington  most  needed. 
They  recollected  his  career  in  Congress,  when  his 
comprehensiye  intellect  was  always  alert,  to  bear  the 
country  forward  to  measures  and  ideas  that  would 
concentrate  its  powers  and  resources  in  some  national 
system.  They  called  to  mind  how  he  had  kept  their 
own  State  from  wandering  quite  away  into  the  paths 
of  disunion, — how  he  had  enlightened,  inyigorated, 
and  purified  public  opinion  by  his  wise  and  energetic 
counsels, — how  he  had  led  them  to  understand  the 
true  happiness  and  glory  of  their  country,  —  how  he 
had  labored  to  bring  about  those  events  which  had 
now  produced  the  Constitution,  —  how  he  had  shown 
to  them  the  harmpny  and  success  that  might  be  pre- 
dicted of  its  operation,  and  had  taught  them  to  accept 
what  was  good,  without  petulandy  demanding  what 
individual  opinion  might  claim  as  perfect 

What  was  it  to  them,  therefore,  on  this  day  of 
public  rejoicing,  that  there  might  be  in  his  policy 
more  of  consolidation  than  in  the  policy  of  others,  — 
that  he  was  said  to  have  in  his  politics  too  much  that 
was  national  and  too  little  that  was  local,  — that 
some  had  done  as  much  as  he  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  system  which  they  were  now  to  celebratel 
Such  controversies  might  be  for  history,  or  for  the 
contests  of  administration  that  were  soon  to  arise. 
On  this  day,  they  were  driven  out  of  meh*s  thoughts 
by  the  glow  of  that  public  enthusiasm  which  banishes 
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the  spirit  of  party,  and  touches  and  opens  the  inmost 
fountains  of  patriotism.  Hamilton  had  rendered  a 
series  of  great  services  to  his  country,  which  had 
culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  they  were  now  acknowl- 
edged from  the  very  hearts  of  those  who  best  knew 
his  motives  and  best  understood  his  diaracter. 

The  people  themselves,  divided  into  their  respec- 
tive trades,  evidently  undertook  the  demonstrations 
in  his  honor,  and  gave  them  an  emphasis  which  they 
coujd  have  derived  from  no  other  source.  They  bore 
his  image  aloft  upon  bannel:s.  They  placed  the 
Constitution  in  his  right  hand,  and, the  Confederation 
in  his  left.  They  depicted  F^Eune,  with  her  trumpet, 
crowning  him  with  laurels.  They  emblazoned  his 
name  upon  the  miniature  frigate,  the  federal  ship 
of  state.  They  anticipated  the  administration  of  the 
first  President,  by  uniting  on  the  national  flag  the 
figure  of  Washington  and  the  figure  of  Hamilton.^ 
All  that  ingenuity,  all  that  affection,  that  popular 
pride  and  gratitude  could  do,  to  honor  a  public  ben- 
efactor, was  repeated  again  and  again  through  the 
long  line  of  five  thousand  citizens,  of  all  orders  and 
conditions,  which  stretched  away  from  the  shores  of 
that  beautiful  bay,  where  ocean  ascends  into  river 
and  river  is  lost  in  ocean, — where  Commerce  then 
wore  her  holiday  attire,  to  prefigure  the  magnificence 
and  power  which  she  was  to  derive  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

^  Some  of  the  most  elaborate  of  "  Block  and  Pomp  Makers'*  and 
theae  devices  wero  borne  by  the     tiie  <«  TaUow-ChandkiB.'' 
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AenOK  o^  KoETH  Cabouka  ahd  Bhoab  Iblahd.  —  CoHcujaioy. 

Thus  had  eleven  States,  at  tlie  end  of  July,  1788, 
tiBConditianally  adopted  the  Ganstitation ;  five  of 
them  pioposhig  ameodmentB  for  the  consideiatioii 
of  the  first  Congress  that  wotdd  assemble  under  it, 
and  one  of  the  five  calling  fi>r  a  second  general  con«- 
vention  to  act  upon  the  amendments  desired.  Two 
other  States,  however.  North  Oeutilixut  and  Bhode 
Island,  still  rraiained  aloof 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  December, 
1787,  had  ordered  a  State  convention,  which  assem- 
bled July  21, 1788,  five  days  before  the  convention 
of  New  York  ratified  the  Constitution.  In  this 
body  the  Anti-Federalists  obtained  a  large  majority. 
They  permitted  the  whole  subject  to  be  debated  un- 
til the  2d  of  August;  still  it  had  been  manifest  fixim 
the  first  that  they  would  not  allow  of  an  uncondi- 
tional ratification.  They  knew  what  had  been  the 
result  in  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia;  but  the 
decision  of  New  York  had,  of  course,  not  reached 
them.  Their  determination  was  not,  however,  to  be 
affected  by  the  certainty  that  the  new  government 
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would  be  organized.  Their  purpose  was  not  to 
enter  the  new^Union,  until  the  amendments  which 
they  desired  had  been  obtained.  They  assumed 
that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  would  not 
provide  for  t^e  organization  of  the  new  gov^nment 
until  another  general  conyention  had  been  held ;  or, 
if  they  did,  that  such  a  ccmvention  would  be  called 
by  the  new  Congress ;  — *-  and  it  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  bringing  about  one  or 
the  other  of  these  courses,  to  remain  for  the  present 
in  an  independent  position.  The  inconvenience  and 
hazard  attending  such  a  position  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  weight  with  them,  when  compared 
with  what  they  regarded  as  the  danger  of  an  uncon- 
ditioilal  assent  to  the  Constitution  as  it  then  stood. 

The  Federalists  contended  strenuously  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  other  States  whidi  had  pro- 
posed amendments,  but  they  were  overpowered  by 
great  numbers,  and  the  convention  was  dissolved, 
after  adopting  a  resolution  declaring  that  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  certain  amendments,  ought  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  aJid  the  convention  that  might  be 
called  for  amending  the  Constitution,  previous  to  its 
ratification  by  the  State  of  North  CaroUna.^  But  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  place  the  State  in  a  position  to 
accede  to  the  Constitution  at  some  future  time,  and 
to  participate  fully  in  its  benefits,  they  also  declared, 
that,  having  thought  proper  neither  to  ratify  nor  to 
reject  it,  and  as  the  new  Congress  would  probably 

1  This  resolntioii  was   adopted     najs.     North  Carolina   Debates, 
August  2, 1788,  by  184  yeas  to  84      Elliot,  IV.  250,  251. 
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lay  an  impost  on  goods  imported  into  the  States 
which  had  adopted  it,  they  recommended  the  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  to  lay  a  similar  impost  on 
goods  imported  into  the  State,  and  to  appropriate 
the  money  arising  from  it  to  the  use  of  Congress.^ 

The  elements  which  formed  the  opposition  to  the 
Constitution  in  other  States  received  in  Bhode  Island 
an, intense  development  and  aggravation,  from  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  people,  and  from  certain  local 
causes,  the  history  of  which  has  never  been  ftdly 
written,  and  is  now  only  to  be  gathered  from  scat- 
tered sources.  Constitutional  government  was  ex- 
posed to  great  perils,  in  that  day,  throughout  the 
coimtry,  in  consequence  of  the  false  notions  of  State 
sovereignty  arid  of  public  liberty  which  prevailed 
everywhere.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  causes  of 
opposition  and  distrust  had  centred  in  Bhode  Island, 
and  had  there  found  a  theatre  on  which  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  their  worst  form.  Fortunately,  this 
theatre  was  so  small  and  pectdiar,  as  to  make  the 
display  of  these  ideas  extremely  conspicuous. 

The  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  established  upon 
the  broadest  principles  of  religious  and  civil  freedom. 
Its  early  founders  and  rulers,  flying  from  religious 
persecution  in  the  other  New  England  Colonies,  had 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  a  natural  jealousy  of 
other  communities,  and  a  high  spirit  of  individual 
and  public  independence.  In  the  progress  of  time, 
as  not  infrequently  happens  in  such  communities, 
the  principles  on  which  the  State  was  founded  were 

1  N<nih  Carolina  Debatef,  EUiot,  IV.  250,  251. 
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falsely  interpreted  and  applied,  nntil,  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  they  had  come  to  mean 
a  simple  aversion  to  all  but  tHe  most  democratic 
form  of  government  No  successful  appeal  to  this 
hereditary  feeling  could  be  made  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution,  against  the  interests  and  in* 
fluence  of  the  confederacy,  because  the  early  and 
local  effect  of  the  Revolution  in  fact  coincided  with 
it  But  when  the  Revolution  was  fairly  accom- 
jdished,  and  the  State  had  assumed  its  position  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  what  may  be  called  the  extreme 
individualism  of  the  people,  and  their  old  unfortu- 
nate relations  with  the  rest  of  New  England,  made 
them  singularly  reluctant  to  part  with  any  power  to 
the  confederated  States.  The  manifestations  of  this 
feeling  we  have  seen  all  along,*  from  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Confederation  down  to  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived. 

The  local  causes  which  gave  to  this  tendency  its 
utmost  activity,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  the  following. 

First,  there  had  existed  in  the  State,  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  a  despotic  and  well-organized  party, 
known  as  the  paper-money  party.  This  fistction  had 
long  controlled  the  legislation  of  the  State,  by  fur- 
nishing the  agricultural  classes,  in  the  shape  of  pa- 
per money,  with  the  only  circulating  medium  they 
had  ever  had  in  any  large  quantity ;  and  they  were 
determined  to  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  State  by 
this  species  of  currency,  which  the  legislature  could, 
and  did,  depreciate  at  pleasure. 
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Secondly,  iheie  existed,  to  a  great  and  hidicrooi 
extent,  a  constant  antagonism  between  town  and 
country, — between  the  agncnltoral  and  the  mercaDc; 
tile  or  trading  classes;  and  this  hostility  was  eepe^ 
cially  violent  and  active  between  the  peo]^e  of  the 
towns  of  Providence  and  Newport  and  the  people  of 
the  surronnding  and  the  more  remote  roral  districts.^ 
The  paper-money  question  divided  tiie  inhabitants 
of  the  State  in  the  same  way.  The  loss  of  this  cuy 
culation  Would  deprive  the  agricultural  classes  of 
their  sole  currency.  They  kept  their  pi^>er-money 
party,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  appeared, 
this  was  an  oi^^anized  and  triumjdiant  party,  ready 
for  any  new  contest  Finally,  there  prevailed  among 
the  coimtry  party  a  noticm  that  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  the  State  ought  in  some  way  to  be  made  use 
of,  for  obtaining  better  terms  with  the  general  gov- 
'Cmment  than  could  be  had  under  the  Constitution, 
and  that  by  some  such  means  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained for  paying  their  most  urgent  debts. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  spirit  and  the  acts  of.the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  at  this  time, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  looked  upon 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Union,  no  language  of 

1  The  m&rchof  theconntiypeo-  salutes, -«  reads  more  like  a  page  in 

pie  upon  Provideiice,  on  the  4tli  Diedridi  Knickerbocker's  Htfltorjr 

•of  July,  1788,  and  the  manner  in  of  New  York  than  like  anything 

which  they  compelled  the  inhabi-  elae.    Bat  it  is  a  veracious  as  well 

tantsof  the  town  to  abandon  dieir  as  a  most  amusing  story.      (See 

purpose  of  celebradng  the  adoption  StapWs   Annals  of  Froyidenoe, 

<of  the  Constitution  by  nine  States,  pp.  829-835.) 
— dictating  even  their  toasts  and 
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censure  can  be  too  strong  to  be  appHed  to  them. 
They  were  regarded  and  spoken  of  everywhere, 
among  the  Federalists,  with  contempt  and  abhoiv 
rence.  Even  the  of^sition  in  other  States,  in  all 
their  argmnents  against  the  Constitntion,  never  ven^- 
tured  to  defend  the  people  of  Rhode  Island*  Ridienle 
and  scorn  were  heaped  npon  them  ftom  all  quarters 
of  the  country,  and  ardent  zealots  of  the  Federal 
press  ui^d  the  adoption  of  the  advice  which  they 
said  the  Grand  Seignior  had  given  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  with  respect  to  the  leftactory  States  of  Hol- 
land, namely,  to  send  his  men  with  shov^  and  pick" 
axes,  and  throw  them  all  into  the  sea.  Such  an  un^- 
dertaking,  we  may  suppose^  might  have  proved  as 
difficult  on  this,  as  it  would  have  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  however  this  might  have 
been,  it  is  probable  that  the  natural  effect  of  their 
conduct  on  the  minds  of  men  in  other  States,  and  the 
treatment  they  received,  reacted  upon  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  made  them  still  more  tenacious 
and  persistent  in  their  wrongftil  course. 

But  we  need  not  go  out  of  the  State  itself,  to  find 
proof  that  a  majority  of  its  people  were  at  this  time 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  unenlightened,  both  as  to  their 
true  interests  and  as  to  the  principles  of  public  hon- 
esty. Determined  to  adhere  to  their  paper^money 
system,  they  did  not  pause  to  consider  and  to  discuss 
the  great  questions  respecting  the  Constitution,  —  its 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  States,  —  its  eflTect 
upon  public  liberty  and  social  order,  — the  necessity 
for  its  amendment  in  certain  particulars, — which  led, 
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in  the  conventions  of  the  other  States,  to  Bome  of  Uie 
most  import^t  debates  that  the  subjects  of  govern- 
ment and  free  institutions  have  ever  produced.  In- 
deed, they  resolved  to  stifle  all  such  discussions  at 
once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
had  in  an  assembly  whose  proceedings  would  be 
known  to  the  world.  When  the  General  Assembly 
received  the  Constitution,  at  their  session  in  October, 

1787,  they  directed  it  to  be  published  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.     In  February, 

1788,  instead  of  calling  a  convention,  they  referred 
the  adoption  of  the  Constituion  to  the  freemen  in 
their  several  town  meetings^  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  rejected.  There  were  at  this  time  a  little  more 
than  four  thousand  legal  voters  in  the  State.  The 
F^eralists,  a  small  minority,  indignant  at  the  course 
of  the  legislature,  generally  withdrew  from  the  meet- 
ings and  refused  to  vote.  The  result  was,  that  the 
people  of  the  State  appeared  to  be  nearly  unanimous 
in  rejecting  the  Constitution.^ 

The  freemen  of  the  towns  of  Providence  and  New- 
port, thereupon  presented  petitions  to  the  General 
Assembly,  complaining  of  the  inconvenience  of  act- 
ing upon  the  proposed  Constitution  in  meetings  in 
which  the  people  of  the  seaport  towns  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  could  not  hear  and  answer  each 
other's  arguments,  or  agree  upon  the  amendments 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  propose,  and  praying 
for  a  State  convention.    Their  application  was  re- 

1  There  were  2,708  votes  tlirown  against  it,  and  232  in  its  fiivor.    This 
oocurred  in  March,  1788. 
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fused,  and  Rhode  Island  remained  in  this  position, 
at  the  time  when  the  question  of  organizing  the  new 
goyemment  came  b^ore  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, in  July,  1788, 

Better  counsels  prevailed  with  her  people,  at  a 
later  period,  and  the  same  redeeming  virtue  and 
good  sense  were  at  length  triumphant,  which,  in 
still  more  recent  trials,  have  enabled  her  to  over- 
come error,  and  party  passion,  and  the  false  notions 
of  liberty  that  have  sometimes  prevailed  within  her 
borders.  As  the  stranger  now  traverses  her  little 
territory,  in  the  journey  of  a  day,  and  beholds  her 
ample  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religious  blessings, 
—  her  busy  towns,  her  fruitful  fields,  her  fair  seat  of 
learning,  crowning  her  thriving  capital,  her  free,  hap- 
py, and  prosperous  people,  her  noble  waters  where 
she  sits  enthroned  upon  her  lovely  isles,  —  and  re- 
members her  ancient  and  her  recent  history,  he  can- 
not fail,  in  his  prayer  for  her  welfare,  to  breathe  the 
hope  that  an  escape  from  great  social  perils  may  be 
found  for  her  and  for  all  of  us,  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

But  the  attitudes  taken  by  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  —  although  in  truth  quite  different 
and  taken  from  very  different  motives  —  placed  the 
Union  in  a  new  crisis,  involving  the  Constitution  in 
great  danger  of  being  defeated,  notwithstanding  its 
adoption  by  more  than  nine  States.  Both  of  them 
were  members  of  the  existing  confederacy ;  both  had 
a  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  coming  before  the 
Congress  of  that  confederacy;   and  it  vras  to  this 
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body  that  the  national  Convention  itself  had  looked 
for  the  initiatory  measures  necessary  to  organize  the 
new  government  under  the  Constitution.  The  4}ues- 
tion  whether  that  goyemment  should  be  organised 
at  all)  was  necessarily  involved  with  the  questioa  as 
to  the  place  where  it  should  be  directed  to  aasemhte 
and  to  exercise  its  functions.  This  latter  topic  had 
often  been  a  source  of  dissension  between  the  States; 
and  there  was  much  danger  lest  the  votes  of  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  by  being  united  with  the  votes  of 
States  opposed  to  the  selection  of  the  place  that 
might  be  named  as  the  seat  of  the  new  government, 
might  prevent  the  O>nstitution  from  being  estab- 
lished at  all. 

But  now,  the  pen  that  has  thus  traced  these  great 
events,  and  has  sought  to  describe  them  in  their  true 
relations  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, must  seek  repose.  How  the  Constitution  was 
inaugurated,-* by  whom  and  upon  what  principles 
it  was  put  into  operation,  —  how  and  why  it  was 
amended  or  altered,  —  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  two  remaining  States  accepted  its  bene- 
fits,—  what  development  and  what  direction  it  re- 
ceived from  the  generation  of  statesmen  who  made 
and  established  it, ^—belongs  to  the  next  epoch  in 
our  political  history,  the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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CONSTITUTION 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA.* 


Wb  the  People  (tf  tlie  United  States,  in  order  to  fimn  a  more  peiftct 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insare  domestic  Tranqnillitj,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote,  the  general  Welfiu:e,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordam  and  establish 
this  Ck>HSTiTUTiON  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE.  L 

Sbctiox.  1.  AH  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Ck>ngre8s  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  conost  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section.  2.  ^The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

^No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

^Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
^leir  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  detennined  by  adding  to  the 

*  This  copy  of  the  Constitution  has  been  compared  with  the  Rolls  in  tilie 
Department  of  State,  and  is  ponctoated  and  otherwise  printed  in  exact  con* 
fonnity  therewith. 
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▼hole  Number  of  free  Persons,  inclnding  those  bound  to  Service  for  a 
Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tliree  fifths  of  all  other 
Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  th^  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  Tenn-  of  ten'  iTears,  in  ftuch  Manner  as  they  shall  by 
Law  direct  The  Number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  fi>r 
every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  licast  one  Repre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode- 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Coanecticul  five,  New-York  six, 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Vir- 
ginia ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

^When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  fitmi  any  State,  the 
Executive  Antliorit^  thereof  ehidl  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
Vacancies. 

^The  House  of  Representatives  shall  -ehuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Ofiicers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment 

Section.  3.  ^The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  fh)m  each  State,  chosen  by  &e  Legislature  ther&oi,  for  six 
Tears ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

^Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  ^e 
first  Election,  they  shaU  be  divided  as  equally  as  maybe  into  thite 
Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Olass  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of 
the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year, 
so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies 
happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appoint- 
ments until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Le^slature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  Vacancies. 

3No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age 
of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not)  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

4The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  Prewdent  pro 
tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

•The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments. 
When  ffltting  for  that  Purpose,  Aey  riiafl  be  on  OaA  or  Affirmation. 
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Wben  ilw  FreftAeiit  of  tbe  United  Ststet  is  hM,  the  Chief  Jtiilice  lUl 
fnade :  And  no  Penoa  dnU  be  oonrioted  irithrai  the  Concnmnce  of 
two  ihiiidt  of  the  Memben  present. 

^Judgment  in  Cases  of  Iihpeacfament  dm&  not  extend  Airther  than  to 
iQiBOTal  from  Office,  and  Disqaalificstioa  to  hold  and  efnjof  anjr  Office  of 
honour,  Trust  or  Profit  nnder  die  United  States:  hut  the  Party  con- 
victed shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sabject  to  IndictBieat,  Trial,  Jodg- 
ment  and  Pmtiriunent,  aoooiding  to  Law. 

Section.  4.  ^The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Etections 
fbr  Senators  aiid  Bepresentatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  ^ach  State  hf 
the  Legisbttore  tiiereof ;  bwt  tin  Odnpess  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  sudi  Begulations,  except  as  to  tiie  Places  of  ehnsing  Senators. 

^The  Congress  shall  assemUe  at  least  once  in  9v&ry  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  nidess  they  sfasdl  by 
Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Sbction.  6.  l£ach  Hoose  shall  be  the  Jndge  of  the  Elections, 
Betums  and  QnaKfications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  M^ority  of  eadi 
shall  oonstitnte  a  Qnonnn  to  do  bosiness;  bnt  a  smaller  Nomber  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  avthoriced  to  comp^  the  Attend- 
ance of  absent  Membora,  in  such  liftoDer,  and  vnder  such  Penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

S£aoh  House  may  deteraofaie  ihe  Boles  of  its  Proceedings,  ponish  its 
Members  for  diriorderiy  Behavioor,  and,  with  the  Concvrrenoe  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

^Eaeh  House  diaU  k^p  a  Jonmal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  puMish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment 
re(]piire  Secrecy ;  and  the  Teas  ^jsA  19ays  of  the  Members  of  either 
Hoose  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Pinesent, 
be  entered  on  tiie  JonmaL 

^Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  wMioai  the 
Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
Pla6e  thto  thai  in  whiofa  the  two  Houses  MH  be  sitting. 

SBCtzoir.  6.  iThe  Senatoo  and  B^vesentatives  shsJl  receive  a 
Compensation  fot  theit  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out 
of  the  Treasnry.  of  the  United  StatesL  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except 
Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest 
during  their  Attendance  at  the  Sesnon  of  th«r  respective  Honses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  fipom  the  same ;  and  te  any  Speech  or  Debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Plaoe. 

SNo  Senator  oi*  Beprdsentative  shall,  dnring  the  Tfane  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  aj^pobtod  to  any  dvil  Oflkse  nnder  the  Anfixmtf  of  ihe 
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TJoited  Stotos,  irluch  thall  baye  been  created,  or  die  FjMJnmenti' 
whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  doling  Micb  time ;  and  no  Penoa 
bokiing  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Meaaahet  of  either 
House  dnrii^  his  Continnanoe  in-  Office. 

Section.  7.  ^AU  Bills  £at  rasing  Berenne  shall  or^;inate  in  tiie 
Hoose  of  Bepcesentatives;  bat  the  Senate  may  propose  or  coocor  inHh 
Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

SEvery  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  BepresentaftiTes  and 
the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  If  he  approve  he  shall  s^  it,  but  if  not  he  diaU 
return  it,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  whidi  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  laige  on  dieir  Journal,  and  |Rt>- 
ceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  BeconsideratioQ  two  thirds  of  that 
House  riiall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  togedier  widi  the  CHh 
jections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  diall  likewise  be  reconsideredy 
and  if  approyed  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law. 
But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  Ibr  and  against  the 
Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House  reqiectiYdy.  If  any 
Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  be 
a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Coogresi  by 
tiieir  Acyoumment  prevent  iti  Betum,  in  -whack  Case  it  shall  not  be  m 
Law. 

3£very  Order,  Besohttion,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concarrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  te 
United  States;  and  before  die  same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  beappioved 
by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentadves,  acooidh^  to  the  Bnles  and 
T^mitaiinaia  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  BilL 

Section.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ^To  ky  and  coDeet 
Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  far 
the  common  Defence  and  general  Wel&re  of  the  United  States;  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excnes  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

STo  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations^  and  among  the  sevenl 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

^To  establish  an  uniform  Bule  of  Naturalisation,  and  unifoim  Laws  on 
the  subject  of  Bankmptdes  throughout  die  United  States; 
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^o  eom  Money,  regnkte  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  fbreign  Coin,  and 
fix,  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

^To  provide  Ibr  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  SecuritieB  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States; 

TTo  establish  Post  Offices  and  poslBoads; 

8To  promote  the  Ptogross  <^  Science  and  vseiiil  Arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  luTenton  the  exclusive  Bight  to  their 
respective  Writings  and  Disooveries; 

^To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  sopreme  Court; 

^^o  d^ne  and  punish  J^racies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  agabst  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

i^To  dedare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Beprisal,  and  make 
Bnles  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

i9To  raise  and  suppoit  Armies,  but  no  Apim)priat]on  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

^To  provide  and  maintnin  a  Navy ; 

i4To  make  Bnles  for  the  Government  and  Begulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Foroes; 

1^0  provide  for  calling  fordi  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  siq>pre8s  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

i^o  provide  for  oiganizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of 
the  Umted  States,  reserving  to  the  States  reflectively,  the  Appointment 
of  the  Offioers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

i^To  exercise  exclusive  Legialation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cesson  of  particu- 
lar States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all 
Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  ciih»  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  ArMnals,  Dock- 
Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildii^ ;  —  And 

i^o  make  all  Laws  wHch  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  canying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
C<mstitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Deptatr 
ment  or  Officer  thereof. 

Sbctiok.  9.  ^The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  prc^r  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  net 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 


012  APFSNDIZ. 

sTIm  FritUegeoftheWritof  Bab6MC)orpaifhaH  net  be  aMpeoded, 
imleas  when  in  Cases  of  Bebdlkn  or  In^nskm  tke  poblio  Stfetj  way 
TOquire  it 

3No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  &ctD  Ism  ibaE  be  passed. 

^No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  ihatt  be  laid,  nnless  in  Frapertion 
fdtbe  Census  or  Eamneration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

BI9b  Tax  or  Dttt^  shaU  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  fit«i  any  State. 

>No  Preference  shall  be  given  hj  anf  Regaktion  of  Commevoe  or 
Be^enue  to  thA  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  anodiers  nor  shall 
Yesseh  boimd  to,  or  from,  one  State^  be  ebl%ed  to  enter,  dear,  er  pay 
Duties  in  another.  * 

VNo  Monej  diall  be  dranna  from  the  Treasnrf,  bat  in  eoBseqaence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  Law ;  and  a  regahur  Statement  and  Acoocmt  of 
tiw  Receipts  and  Expenditnies  of  idl  pnbfie  Moa^  shall  be  puUislied 
from  time  to  time. 

8No  Title  of  Kobilitj  shall  be  granted  I7  the  United  States:  And  no 
tentm  holding  any  Office^of  Profit  or  Tnist  voder  Ihem,  Ai|U,  without 
the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Ofiioe, 
or  Title,  of  any  kbd  whateter,  from  any  King,  Prinoe,  or  ibreign  SUrte. 

Srctiom.  10.  iNo  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Affiance,  or 
Confederation;  grant  Letters  of  Marqpie  and  Beprisal;  coin  Money; 
emit  Bills  of  Credit;  sMke  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a 
Tender  in  Payment  of  Debttf ;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  &oto 
Law,  or  Law  inpttring  the  OUi^ilion  of  ContMMSts,  or  giairt  any  Title  of 
Nobility. 

Wo  State  shaU,  without  the  Consent  of  the  CongreM,  lay  any  Imposts 
or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  exc^  what  may  be  ahnfartely  neoe^- 
sary  for  execnting  it%  inspection  Laws  t  and  the  net  Prodooe  of  all  DotieB 
ted  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Lnports  or  Exports,  shaU  be  te  the 
Use  of  Ihe  Treasury  of  te  United  States;  and  all  suoh  Laws  diall  be 
subject  to  the  Revision  and  Conlaoul  of  the  Congress. 

'No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  h^  aay  Duty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into 
any  Agreement  or  Compact  wi^  MiOther  State,  or  wit&  a  fiureign  Power, 
Or  engage  in  War,  rmhaa  actoaHy  invaded,  or  in  snofa  imminent  Dlmger 
as  will  not  admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE,  n. 

Section.  1.  ^The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  ki  a  Presidait  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  holci  Ins  Office  durii^  the  Tern 
of  four  Tears,  and,  together  with  the  Yice  President,  diosen  for  the  1 
Tenn,  be  elected,  as  follows 
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*Eadi  State  shaU  appoint,  in  mch  Hann^r  as  tke  Legulaitate  tiiereof 
maj  diraot,  a  Nunbev  of  Electore,  eqoal  to  the  irhole  Number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Bepreflentatms  to  wkick  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress :  bqt  no  Senalor  car  BepresentaliTei  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of 
Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap^intedan  I^tor. 

The  Eleoton  shaft  meet  in  thonr  zespeottva  States,  and  votebjrBaUot 
for  two  Persons^  of  whoa  one  at  least  shdl  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  tiiemselves.  And  they  shdl  tnak*  a  List  of  all  the  Pier- 
sons  Toted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ;  which  List  tiicj 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transattt  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Ckyvemment 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  P^resident  of  Iftie  fitoate.  Tb6 
PresidentofthaScnateshalltia  thePftsenoeof  theSoMteand  House 
of  Representatives,  q^n  all  the  Certificates,  imd  the  Votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  PerssA  haying  the  gveataitNwnbv  of  Votes  diall  be  the 
President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  £lee<' 
torv appointed;  and  if  then  be  mme  AaAOftewhO  have  such  Higority, 
andhaveane(}nal  Number  of  Votes,  then  Ae  Ho<ge  of  Be^itetdteUTte 
shall  immediately  ohose  by  BaUot  one flftheu for  Pl!esident;  and  if  no 
Person  have  a  Mi^isiity,  then  frons  the  ive  highettea  Che  Lvt  the  said 
House  shall  in  like  lianoev  ehose  the  Frendent.  But  in  cbnii^  liia 
President,  the  Votes  shalL  be  taken  by  States,  Ae  Bepteseatatiott  from 
each  State  having  one  Vote;  A<puMm.ftr  tliis  Propose  shall  consist  df 
a  Member  or  Members  from  twothirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Mi^joiily  of 
all  tiie  Statef  shall  be  neeessavy  tea  ChoieeL  In  efv^y  Case,  after  the 
Choioe  of  the  P^esident^  the  Person  hevteg  ii»  greatest  Namber  of  Votei 
oftheEleotOBTSshall  be^VioePlresMlenl  But  if  there  sboidd  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  Vote^  the  Senate  shell  ehnse  froni*  tkem  by 
BaBet  the  Vice  Ptesldent* 

'The  Congiesemi^  determine  the  Time  of  dUiMgtiw  Efeefeors,and 
the  Pay  on  whidi  they  shall  give  their  Votei^  whieli  D^shnll  be  the 
same  throug^hont  the  United  StateSi 

4No  Peison  e«ept  anetuxal  bom  CStiaen,  ev  a  GMi«i  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  sUl  be  elifpklki 
to  the  Office  (^  President!  neidier. shall  any  Pendn  be  eligifale  to  that 
Office  who  shall  net  have  atteined  to  the  A^  of  thiity  fi^  Yean,  and 
been  fourteen  Years  a  Besident  withb  tiie  Utnleit  States^ 

ain  Case  of  the  Bemoval  of  the  President  from  Office  or  of  his  Death, 
Besignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Poweil  end  Duties^  of  te  and 
Office^  the  same  shaU  devolve  on  the  Viee  Ptaident,  Mid  tiM  Gobgtesi 


»  Aheted  by  the  Mlb  Amendment 
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may  hy  Law  proride  for  the  Case  of  Remoral,  Beadi,  Bes^natioii  or 
Ini^ty,  both  of  the  PVeaident  and  Yiee  P^f^eaident,  dedaiing  irhat 
Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingty,  until  the  Disabifity  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  dected. 

•The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  recetre  for  his  Senrices,  a  Com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  dimtnwhed  daring  the 
Period  for  wluch  he  shall  have  been  dected,  and  he  shall  not  lecetre 
widim  that  Period  an^  other  Emdnment  from  the  United  States,  or  an jr 
of  them. 

^Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shaH  take  tibe  fol- 
lowing Oalh  or  Affirmation :  — 

**I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  fiikfafidly  ezeeote  the 
•«  Office  of  President  <^  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  mj 
"  Abfli^,  preterYe,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitntioti  of  the  United 
**States.- 

Sectiok.  2.  ^Tbe  Plrerident  riiall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Axmy  and  Hvry  of  die  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  serend 
States,  when  called  into  the  aetsal  Service  of  the  United  States;  heraa^r 
require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  eadi  of  die 
ezeoutive  Departments,  upon  any  Sul^ect  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their 
xespective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Par- 
dons for  Offisnces  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeach- 
ment ^ 

>He  shall  have  Power,  bjr  and  m&i  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  die 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  jmmded  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur ;  and  he  diall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  afl  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law :  but  die  Coiigress  may  by 
Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  P^resident  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  die  Heads  of  Depart- 


The  President  shaU  have  Power  to  M  up  all  Vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  Reeess  of  die  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which 
shaO  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Skotion.  8.  He  diall  from  time  to  time  give  to  die  Congress  Infor- 
matioa  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  then*  Considemtioa 
iodi  Measures  as  he  shaU  judge  necessaty  and  expedient;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  etdier  of  them,  and  in 
Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Beqiect  to  the  time  of  Ad- 
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joomment,  he  may  adjourn  ibem  to  bucIl  Time  as  he  shall  Ihnik  pvoper ; 
he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  pnUic  Ministers;  he  shall  take 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  fidthfyij  executed,  and  shall  Cammismon  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Offioen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  firom  Office  on  Impeachment  for, 
and  C<mviction  nif  T^^eason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 


ARTICLE  m. 

SRcnoN.  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  si^nreme 
and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hdd  their  Offices  during  good  Behavioar,  and 
shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  Office. 

Sectiok.  2.  ^The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law 
and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  diall  be  made,  under  their  Author- 
ity; — to  an  Cases  affecting  Ambasndors,  odier  public  Ifinistevs,  and 
Consals;  —  to  aAl  Cases  <^  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction;  —  to 
Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  dial!  be  a  Par^; — to  Contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Citizens  of 
another  State;-— between  Citizens  of  different  States,— between  Citi* 
sens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  <£  differ^it  States, 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  CStizeos 
or  Subjects. 

%  an  Cases  affeeti^  Ambassadors,  other  pnbHc  Ministers  aind  Con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  State  shaU  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  aU  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shaU  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and 
Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Begulationi  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

9The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  LnpeachmMit,  sMl  be  by 
Jury ;  and  soch  Trial  diall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes 
shaU  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  ^ny  State, 
the  Trial  shaU  be  at  snoh  Place  or  Placeaas  the  Congress  may  by  Law 
have  directed. 

Section.  8.  ^Treason  against  the  United  States,  shaU  consist  only 
in  levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving 
tiiem  Aid  and  Comfort    No  Person  shaU  be  oonvictedefl^nasoi^anlesa 
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oa  tbt  Tetdmoiy  d  tvo  WttncMM  to  A%  «awe  overt  Aet,  or  on  Cnnftj 
flioa  in  open  (Donrt 

The  CongreaB  shall  have  Power  to  declaxe  die  PpiiiihiBeiit  of  Treuoiiy 
but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Com;^>tion  of  Bbod,  oc  Forfinfr- 
nre  except  doriag  the  life  of  the  Perioa  «ttau)te4- 

ARXICLE.IV. 

Section.  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  eacb  State  to 
the  public  Acts,  Becords,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  everj  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which 
sach  Acts,  Becords  and  PhwOedu^  diall  be  proved,  ^nd  Uie  Effect 
thereo£ 

SEOTioir.  2.  ^The  Cttisens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  ail 
Pri^fleges  and  Immunities  of  (Xtisenfl  in  the  sevieval  States. 

'A  Bsrson  charged  in  any  State  withTrea$on,  Felony,  or  othe?  Cnme^ 
who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  D»> 
mand  of  the  exeontive  Authority  of  the  State  fyom  whidi  he  fled,  be  de- 
livered up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  die  Crime. 

?No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  im  o«e  State,  under  the  Lave 
therao^  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequeaoe  fif  |tf^  L^w  or  Beg- 
nlation  therein,  be  discharged  flrom  such  Service  or  Labour,  bat  diall  be 
delivered  up  on  Claim  of  ^  Ptety  to  wbooi  sqeh  Service  or  Labour 
may  be  due. 

Sscmoir.  ».  ^New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Ooi^p'eai  into 
tlus  Union ;  but  no  new  State  diall  be  flmned  or  erected  witUa  the 
Jorisdiction  of  any  odier  State;  nor  any  State  be  lonned  \»y  the  Jono- 
tion  of  4wo  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of 
tibe  Legislatures  of  the  8tateacon<:eniedas  weU  as  of  ^  Congress. 

*The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  niake  all  needfy 
Bnles  and  BegnUtkoi  respecting  the  Tenitory  or  other  Ftopeustj  be> 
longing  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothii^  in  tUs  Coostkation  shall  be 
•0  construed  as  to  Fkcrjudioe  any  Oaims.of  the  United  Stfitef,  or  of  any 
particular  State. 

SsonoK.  4.  The  Ifoited  States  dudl  gnaaiiteo  te  oteiy  Stale  in 
this  Union  a  Bepnblioaa  Fonn  cf  Gov^nmient,  and  (diall  pioteot  ejhoh  of 
diem  against  Invasion;  and  on  App^Boatm  of  die  Lo^Blatere,  or  of  the 
EzecQtive  (wim  the  LegiJatmna  cannot  be  coaiened)  ugaisBt  dqmeslis 
YioleDoe. 

AKHCLE.  V. 
The  Ckmguesi^  wheaaver  two  diiidi  of  both  Hoqs^>  4^  ^^^  it 
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neceasaiy,  sball  propose  Amendmtntf  to  tliis  Cbnstitation,  or,  on  the  Ap-* 
plication  of  the  hefpAttvma  of  Uro  durds  of  the  aevepral  BU^tos^  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Aqaendments,  which*  in  either  Case,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thereof*  aa  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Batifi- 
cation  may  be  propoeed  by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that  i»  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Tear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  Manner  afiect  the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  first  Article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  SufiVage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE.  VL 

lAll  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitutiop^  shall  be  as  valid  agaioit  the  U«ited  States 
under  this  Constitutioo,  as  undiMr  the  ConfedeFSlioo» 

^This  Constijtntioiit  md  «k»Law8  of  the  Uailtd  States  whkh  shall  be 
made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  nadet  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  Thing  in  the  ConstitutiQH  pr  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

^The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  Idl  executive  and  judicial  Offi- 
cersy^both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  Ststes,  shall  be  bound 
by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitutisn ;  but  no  religious 
Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  f^  Qndiffcation  to  any  Office  or  public 
Trust  under  the  United  States. 

AsmcLi.  yn. 

The  Batifia«tie&  of  the  Ckmvsntions  of  nine  Stsles,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  beC«iee»  the  States  so  ratifymg 
the  Same. 

Ik0m  m  Cbovenfieo  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  e#  the- States  present 
the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  E^h^  seven  and  of  the  Independance 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Twelfth  In  WllncM  where* 
of  We  have  hereimto  subscribed  our  Names, 

G?  WASHINGTON— 
Prwdt  and  Deputy  from  Virgifm 
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N^W  HAMPSHIBB. 
Jomr  Larodov,  Nicholas  Gilmav. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathavikl  Gk>RHAM,  Burus  King. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Wm.  Saml.  Johxbox,  Boosm  Ssbbmait. 

NEW  YORK. 
Albxandbb  Haxiltox. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Wil:  Livikostov,  David  Brxaelit, 

Wx.  Patbbson,  Joha*  Dattok. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  ' 
B.  Frankliv,  Thomas  MiFFUir, 

RoBT.  MoutiB,  Gso:  Cltmbb, 

Thoi  Fits  Simoics,  JAmai>  IiraBKSOXx, 

Jamxs  WiLSOir,  Qout:  Moibis. 

DELAWARE. 
Geo:  Read,  GumriKO  BEDTOBD^jun. 

JOHH  D1CKIV8ON,  RiCBASD  BaSBBTT. 

Jaco:  Bboojc 

MARYLAND. 

Jambs  M'Hbbby,  Dab  ;  or  St.  Thos.  Jtomot, 

Dabl.  Cabboll. 

VBRGnHA. 

John  Blaib,  Jambs  Madibob,  Jb. 

NORTH  CAROLDIIA. 

Wm.  Bloubt,  Rioh'd  Dobbs  SrAiaHT. 

HU.  WiLLLAMSOB. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
J.  RvTLBDOB,  CbablbsCotbswobtkPibokbbt, 

Chabixs  Pihokbbt,  PiBBoa  Bhtlbb. 

GEORGIA. 
William  Few,  Abb.  Baldwib. 

Attest: 

WILLIAM  JACKSON9  SoertUay. 
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ARTICLES 

IN  ADDmOK  TO,  AND  AMENDMENT  OF, 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA, 

PROPOSED  BT  OONORESSy  AND  RATIFISD  BT  THB  LSGISLA- 
TUBES  OF  THE  SEYEBiX  STATES,  PURSUANT  TO  THE  FIFTH 
ARTICLE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL    OONSTITUTIOir.* 

(ARTICLE  1.) 

Congreas  shall  make  no  law  req>ecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abric^ing  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  asscanble,  and  to 
petition  the  GrOYemment  for  »  redress  of  grievances. 

(ARTICLE  2.) 
A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secnritj  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Aims,  shall  not  be  in- 


(ARTICLE  m.) 
No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

(ARTICLE  IV.) 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  honses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
Violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  Oath  Or  affinnation,  and  particularly  descritnng  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

(ARTICLE  V.) 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infiunons 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Juiy,  exoqpt  in 

*  Although  this  work  does  not  embrace  the  his^iy  of  the  Amendments, 
ihey  are  printed  heie  in  connection  with  the  Constitution,  for  tiie  convenienee 
of  the  reader. 
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cases  arifflng  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  wlien  in  actoal 
service  in  time  of  War  or  poblic  danger ;  nor  shall  any  penon  be  snbjeck 
for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  pnt  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  -witness  against  himself^  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
diaU  private  property  be  taken  for  pnUic  nse,  without  jost  compeniatiiML 

(ARTICLE  VI.) 

In  an  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speech  and  pnUio  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  dirtrict 
wheie&n  the  orime  shaM  have  been  committed,  which  cfistr&ol  shall  have 
been  previoudy  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  infinmed  of  the  natare 
and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him;  to  have  Compulsory  proeess  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  fikvour, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  hb  defence. 

(ABnCLB  vn.) 

In  Suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  AaJEL  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fid 
tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

(ABTICLB  VUL) 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excesave  fines  imposed^  aof 
cmd  and  unusual  punishments  iniiotad. 

(ARTICLE  DL) 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  diall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

(ARTICLE  X.) 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  CoDsdtutioQ, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectivdyi 
or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  2X 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex* 
tend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  oonunenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  States  by  Citiseas  of  anethttr  State,  or  by  GtiMnB  or  Sob- 
jeeti  of  any  Fmign  Stale. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

The  Electon  shall  ineet  in  their  req)eGtive  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  PMsident  and  "^^ce  PMsident,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
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inhabitant  of  the  same  state  triA  themselres;  they  shall  name  in  Uieir 
baUots  the  person  yoted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  per- 
son Toted  for  as  Vice-F^resident,  and  they  riiall  make  distij^pt  lists  of  aU 
persons  voted  ior  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  ngn  and 
certiQr,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  Prendent  of  the  Senate ;  — The  Flresident  of  Hie 
Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
aU  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; — The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  P^resident,  shall  be  the  P^resident,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  minority,  then  from  the  persons  having  Uie 
highest  ntunbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.shall  choose  immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  conast  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  minority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Pres- 
ident whenever  the  right  of  chmce  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  foUowing,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of 
the  President.  —  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
minority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shaU 
choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  connst  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessaiy  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
inelig^le  to  the  office  of  Pnsident  shall  be  eiigMo  to  that  of  Vice-Prea- 
ident  of  the  United  States. 
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Aeq^tmtiimt  national  spirit  o(  lefleo- 
tiona  on,  H  812. 

Adams,  John,  delmte  to  first  Conti- 
nental  Congress,  L  13.  On  Wash- 
ington's appointment  as  commander- 
in-cfaie^  42.  One  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  Declaration  of  Indeoen- 
dence,  50.  His  aeooont  of  the  Dec- 
laration, 82.  First  minister  to  Great 
BritaUi,  257.  Answer  to  his  com- 
plaints aboot  the  treaty,  257.  In- 
strocted  to  negotiate  troatywith  the 
Netherlands,  280.  One  of  the  com- 
missioners to  procure  commercial 
treaties,  287.  Views  of,  respecting 
taxation  of  slaves,  IL  159.  Practioe 
of,  respecting  cabinet,  409. 

Adams,  SiJftmL,  delegate  to  first 
Continental  Congress,  I.  18.  B^ 
serve  of,  respecting  Constitotion,  IL 
583.     Disapproves  of  Constitution, 

533.  Character  of;  534.     Position 
oC  in  coayention  cf  Biassachnsetts, 

534.  Ijk  &Tor  of  Hancock's  amend- 
ments to  Constitotion,  588. 

Adams,  captain  in  the  Berolntionary 
naval  force,  I.  74. 

Addrm  of  the  Colonies  to  the  people 
ofOreatBritahi,  J.  23. 

AdmimlN  JwritSctim,  criminal,  IL 
330.  Of  conrts  of  United  States, 
445.    Under  Confederation,  445. 

Adoption  of  Constitution,  mode  f^ 
recoomiended,  IL  872. 

Alhomiff  convention  of  Colonies  at,  in 
1753-54,  L  8. 

AloDimdriaL,  meeting  of  commissbners 
at,  fiom  Virginia  and  Idaryland,  L 
841. 

Altxamdria  Ckmrnimontn,  visit  Gen- 
eral Washington,  I.  425.  Report 
o(  received  In  Virginia  legislature, 
426. 


iiiftois,  tights  to  be  ooneaded  to,  in 
certain  treaties,  I.  280.  See  For- 
eimen. 

Auegitmee  of  people  of  the  Colonies, 
transferred,  L  52. 

AlHanoe.    SeeTVeatyofAUitMoe. 

Ambauadon,  proposed  appointment 
of,  by  Senate,  n.  223, 410;  by  Pres- 
ident, 234.  Received  by  President, 
41 5.  To  be  nominated  by  President, 
418.  Jurisdiction  of  cases  afibcting,* 
444. 

AmendmaU  of  Constitution,  11.  84. 
Provision  for,  adopted  without  debate, 
177.  And  revolution,  distinction  be- 
tween, 473. 

Anien0nents  of  Constitution,  when  to 
be  proposed  by  Coneress,  H.  268. 
How  to  be  proposed  and  adopted, 
473.  How  ratified,  477.  Power  to 
make,  limited,  477.  States  at  liberty 
to  propose,  486.  Proposed  by  Han- 
cock, 537 ;  by  Massachusetts,  classi- 
fied, 539;  by  South  Carolina,  548; 
by  Patrick  HieniT,  580;  by  Virginia, 
581;  by  New  York,  587,  588;  by 
North  Carolina,  597.  Refused  in 
Maryland  convention,  543.  Proposed, 
not  made  conditions  of  adoption,  551 . 

wimeiM&iiaite  of  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, how  made,  II.  84,  473, 481. 

America,  natural  advantages  d,  for 
commercial  pursuits,  IL  309.  Vari- 
ety of  climate  and  products  of,  309. 

Amaiam  Ckmttitidiom,  character  of,  L 
261. 

AMeriam  Feda^,  Washington's  efibrts 
to  create,  1. 110. 

Ameriam  Pwpie  perceive  Ae  insnffi- 
deocy  of  State  govemmeots,  L  114. 
Early  fiuniliarity  of;  with  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  117.  Peroeivo 
the  necessity  of  a  anion,  121.  Sea 
Peoptt  ^  Ammca, 

Ammoan  BevobtUtm,  commencement 
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of|  L  8.  Attemi)t  to  alter  charter 
goTemments,  a  principal  cause  of,  6. 
Found  local  legitlatnres  in  all  the 
Colonies,  7.  Fandamental  principle 
established  by,  379.  Object  and  ef- 
fects of,  n.  196.  Policy  which  led 
to,  real  cause  of,  238.  Effect  of,  on 
Tiews  of  people  of  United  States^ 
relating  to  government,  238. 

AtmapoRs,  general  commerdal  con- 
vention at,  1. 326i  340,  350.  Qecom- 
mends  general  convention  to  revise 
the  federal  system,  349.  Recom- 
mendation, how  received,  351.  See 
Hamiltoit  and  Madison. 

AnnMoUa  OommisrioniBts,  r^rt  of, 
acted  upon  in  Coogrest,  1. 356. 

AnH-FeaeraUiU,  pli^  of,  to  pos^KNie 
Action  of  Virginia  on  Oodstitotion, 
n.  568.     See  FedendutB, 

Approffriatim  BtiS»,  provMon  ooncero- 
biff,  objected  to,  U.  147.  See  Money 
BUU  and  Beoeme  BiOs. 

Artu  of  the  United  Slates,  when  adop^ 
^,1.151. 

Abmstbono,  Jbf<ir,  wrote  the  Kew*- 
buigh  Addresses,  I.  168. 

Army,  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and 
support,  U.  838.  Appropriation  of 
money  for  support  or,  338.  Power 
of  Congress  to  make  rules  for,  884. 
(Btanding,  repugnant  to  American 
feelings,  886.  Not  to  be  kept  by 
dtates  in  time  of  peiiee,  871.  Presl- 
,  dent  comraaiider>in-cfaSef  of,  418. 
Power  of  President  to  employ,  418. 

Army  of  the  Revolutioni  flnt  su^^ested, 
I.  81.  How  first  raised,  31  State 
of,  when  Washington  arrived  at 
Cambridge,  85.  How  constituted, 
18.  Short  enlistments  in,  bow  ac- 
touiited  for,  60w  Committee  of  Con- 
gress sent  to  examine,  60.  Discon- 
tents in,  79,  158,  186.  History  of, 
after  the  evacsntion  of  Boston,  91. 
Beoiganised,  91, 99.  Defeecs  in  op- 
ganisadon  of,  93.  Officers  of,  bow 
appoint!^  98}  how  treaied  fa  1776, 
94.  Bad  construction  of,  94,  96. 
Third  effort  of  Wasbington  to  reor- 
ganize, 109.  EmbarrfMsments  and 
lUBcQltiM  attencfog,  110.  Stale  of, 
in  April,  1777,  111 ;  in  May,  178% 
158. 

Arfmt,  privilege  feom,  IL  368. 

Anenahj  authority  of  Cottgiess  over, 
EL  340. 

Aftklee  of  OmfidenUUm,  I  609.  Be>- 
ported  in  Congress,  and  itcouiaDd- 


ed  to  the  States,  58, 104, 113.  Adop- 
tion of,  by  the  States,  124.  Amend- 
ments to,  proposed  by  the  States, 
128;  by  New  Jersey,  for  reeulA- 
tion  of  commerce,  1 29.  Ouef  obsta- 
cle to  the  completion  of,  131 .  States 
urged  to  accede  to,  134.  Ratified  by 
New  Jer^y,  135 ;  by  Delaware,  135  ; 
by  Harykind,  136.  Completion  of, 
announced,  137.  Established  by  pa- 
tatriotic  sacrifices,  139.  Outline  of, 
142.  Construction  of  third  article  of, 
265.  Circular  letter  of  Congress,  rec- 
ommending adoption  of,  491.  Rep- 
resentation of  New  Jersey  respecting, 
493.  Act  of  New  Jersey  acceptmg, 
497.  Resolves  of  Delaware  respect- 
ing, 498.  Action  of  MaryloBa  on, 
501 ;  of  New  Toik  on,  505.  Amend- 
ment of,  at  first  contemplated,  n.  16. 
How  kkttedi  84,  180,  481.  Citisen- 
ship  under,  S06.  Effort  to  indnde 
in,  power  over  Western  Territory, 
84 1 .  Admis^on  of  new  Slatks  under, 
845.  On  what  terms  ratified  by  small- 
er States,  846.  Restraints  imposed 
on  States  by,  868.  Inter^tald  privi- 
leges imder,  447. 

Anemmiee  in  Fyx>vhieial  govefttnettts, 
how  constituted,  L  4. 

AesembHng,  one  of  die  common  law 
right^  L  23. 

Astockithni  dra%ti  m  by  House  of 
Buigesses  in  Tkgfiua,  L  II.  For 
Don-importation,  Ac.,  how  onried 
out  by  colonists,  84. 

Attameler,  BUh  of,  deAned,  II.  860. 
Congress  prohibited  to  pass,  860. 
States  prohibited  to  pass,  368. 

AtteeMion  to  ConsttelioD,  form  Of,n. 
485. 


BAunmr,  Abaabah,  model  of  Sen- 
ate suggested  by,  IL  139.  Tote  and 
views  i?,  respecting  repreaentalion  in 
Senate,  142. 

BaUimofe,  pubHc  rejoiciligs  hi,in  hoB- 
or  of  Constitution,  H.  543. 

Basnwsll,  Robbby,  in  ftvor  of 
CoBstitution,  n.  6ia  Ammenls 
of,  in  convention  of  Souii  CuoliBay 
648. 

Bblkb AP,  "Dr.,  OB  tfatwy  ia  MassB- 
chusetts,  IT.  454. 

BiUofRightB,  wast  of, «  Strotttf  aigB- 
mest  witn  some  ac^nst  COBStitutioB, 
IL  496.    James  wiliOB's  viBBt  i«- 
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specting,  5S2.  States  eanallj  dirid- 
ed  on  question  o^  in  Convention, 
523.  Considerod  essential  by  Patrick 
Henry,  554.  Proposed  by  v  iiginia, 
581. 

Bills  of  Credit,  power  to  emit,  prohib- 
ited to  States,  n.  328,  864.  Mean- 
ing of,  329. 

BcSon,  occupied  bjr  royal  troops  in 
1774-75,  L  27.  Inyested  by  army 
under  General  Ward,  in  1775,  32. 
Beception  of  Constitution  b^  people 
of,  IL  501.  Bej<Hcing8  in,  m  honor 
of  Constitution,  540. 

Bowndary,  Southern,  fixed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  L  812.  (Questions 
of,  proposed  to  be  determmed  by 
Senate,  II.  223,  231 ;  phm  respect- 
ing, 235.  Determination  o(  a  judi- 
cial question,  232.  See  Wetkm  Ter- 
ritory ,  Lande,  and  NortkweebBm  Ter- 
ritory. 

Bounties  offered  for  enlistment  in  1 776, 
I.  93.  Additional,  o£Eered  by  States, 
95  ;  effect  of,  110. 

BowDOiN,  Jambs,  delesate  to  first 
Continental  Conmss,  I.  13.  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  27a  Sup- 
presses Shays's  rebellion,  270.  Mes- 
sage of,  suggesting  a  genoral  conven- 
tion, 336. 

Brandifunne,  battle  of  the,  ibroe  en- 
lin,  I.  113. 

y,  by  executive,  dangers  of,  11. 
242. 

British  Cohniesy  legislatures  of,  divided 
into  two  branches,  IL  132. 

Brouohtok,  Nioholab,  commander 
of  the  Hannah,  I.  74. 

BuTLEB,  PiERCB,  In  &vor  of  the 
Constitution,  IL  510. 


Cabinet,  functions  of,  IL  407.  Views 
respecting,  in  Convention,  408.  Presi- 
dent may  require  opinions  of,  408. 
Constitutional  chanujter  of,  409. 
Practice  of  first  three  Presidents  re- 
specting, 409. 

Captures,  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late, n.  330. 

Capitation  Tax,  report  of  committee  of 
detail  respecting,  n.  290.  Provision 
respecting,  adopted,  304. 

Cabboll,  Chablbs,  proposition  of, 
for  asserting  right  of  United  States 
to  yacant  lands,  IL  353, 355. 
VOL.  II.  ^  79 


Cbset  arisinff  mider  Constitution,  &c., 
meaning  of,  II.  430. 
Census,  periodical,  proposed  by  "Wil- 
liamson of  North  Carolina,  IL  153. 
Vote  respecting,  153.  See  Federal 
C&isus. 

Cessions  of  Northwestern  Territory,  11. 
342  Of  land  by  States  to  United 
States,  356.  See  Western  and  North- 
western  Territory, 

Charleston,  rejoidmj^  in,  on  adoption 
of  Constitution,  IL  548. 
Charter,  of  William  and  Mary  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, I.  5 ;  attempt  to  alter,  6. 
Inviolability  of,  23.  How  distin- 
guished from  constitution,  II.  7. 
Charter  Governments^  form  and  charac- 
ter of;  I.  5. 

Chase,  Samubl,  views  of^  respecting 
taxation  of  slaves,  II.  159. 
Checks  of  one  department  on  another, 
IL301. 

diizenshipt  as  qualification  of  national 
officers,  n.  186,  188,  204;  of  sena- 
tors, 223.  State  rules  respecting: 
unlike,  199.  General  privileges  of^ 
under  Confederation,  206,  448;  un- 
der Constitution,  448.  See  NabwaU- 
zation, 

Culbkb,  GBOBotf  RooEBS,  General, 
proceedings  of,  in  Kentucky,  L  322. 
Climtoit,  Gbobox,  message  of,  as 
Governor  of  New  lork,  on  revenue 
system  of  1783,  I.  359.  Head  of 
party  in  New  York  opposed  to  Con- 
stitution, n.  502. 

Coinage  of  the  United  States,  origin 
of,  L  443. 

CoiT,  captain  in  the  Bevolntionary 
naval  force,  I.  74. 

Colonies,  thirteen  English,  L  3.  Ante- 
Revolutionary  governments  of^  3. 
Form  a  union,  3.  No  union  of,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  7.  Conmion 
grievances  of,  9.  People  of,  how 
descended,  9.  Rights  o^  how  to 
be  determined,  16;  when  and  how 
stated,  20;  declaration  of,  22;  what 
included  in,  22 ;  how  to  be  enforced, 
23.  Trade  of,  how  fiur  right  to  reffu- 
late  in  Parliament,  20.  Rednctioa 
of,  to  submission,  great  preparations 
for,  3a  Trade  with,  prohibited  hj 
Parliament,  December,  1775,  39. 
Change  of,  into  States,  116.  Consti- 
tutional power  of,  II.  179. 
Commerce^  of  the  United  States^  L 
276 ;  capacity  of,  at  the  dose  or  the 
war,  284.    Regulation  o(  a  leadmg 
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object  of  Constitatioiial  ConTentioii, 
n.  12;  became  an  exi^Dcy  of  the 
Union,  13;  how  provided  for,  by 
Virginia  plan,  90 ;  if  nniyersil,  most 
inclade  slave-trade,  285;  report  of 
committee  of  detail  respecting,  289; 
genendly  conceded  to  general  gov- 
ernment as  necessary,  290 ;  views  of 
Sonthem  statesmen  respecting,  290; 
by  Congress,  beneficial  to  North  and 
8oath  291 ;  a  power  conceded  by 
South  to  North,  291 ;  indivisible, 
370;  reluctance  of  Sonth  Carolina 
to  concede,  546.  Want  of  power 
over,  in  Confederation,  279.  Interest 
of,  in  different  States,  not  identical, 
291,  299.  Powers  of  government 
over,  inflnence  of,  311.  Necessities 
of,  basis  of  Constitution,  812.  See 
Regulation  of  Commtree. 

Commercial  CbfiMntioA.  fki^  AnnapO" 
lis  and  Virginia, 

Commercial  Power  asked  for  by  Con- 
gress, I.  285.  Action  of  the  States 
respecting,  286. 

OommerdM  TreaHm,  want  of,  dis- 
played, 1. 277.  Existing  at  the  peace, 
279.  How  &r  the  Confederation  comr 
potent  to  make,  279.  Why  not  made 
with  England,  282.  Congress  endeav- 
ors to  g^  power  to  make,  285.  At- 
tempt to  negotiate  without  power, 
286.  States  refuse  the  power  to  make, 
'287.  Fruitless  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate,  289. 

Commission,  See  Commercial  Trwtim 
and  John  Adamb. 

Committee  of  Congress  sent  to  oonfer 
with  Washington,  I.  60,  93. 

Committee  of  the  Stales  under  the  Con- 
federation, I.  146. 

Committees  of  Correspondence  recom- 
mended by  Virginia,  L  11.  Agency 
of,  12. 

Common  Law,  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  I.  23.  And  equity,  distinc- 
tion between,  preserved  by  Constitu- 
tion, II.  425.  Basis  of  State  jurispru- 
dence, 425. 

•CommtitaHon,    See  Hay-Pay, 

Compromises  between  national  and  fed- 
eral systems,  II.  102,  104.  Lie  at 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  129. 
'Respecting  formation  of  Congress, 
141, 167, 195 ;  representation  in  Con- 
firess,  146.  Respecting  slaveiT,  161 ; 
now  to  be  effM^d,  163 ;  rejections 
on,  809.  Committee  of,  proposed  by 
Oouvemeur  Morris,  201.  Bespectiiig 


Senate,  as  affected  hj  money  biHs, 
217 ;  dioice  of  executive,  220.  How 
to  be  studied,  220.  Respecting  slave- 
trade  and  navigation  act,  802.  If 
not  made,  necessary  consequences, 
315. 

Confederation,  office  of,  in  American 
history,  I.  140,  149.  Revenues  of, 
147.  Defects  of,  148,  155;  U.  11, 
14,  15,  35,  60,  79,  376.  Restraints 
imposed  by,  upon  the  States,  L  149. 
L^d  commencement  of;  149.  Op- 
eration o^  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
181 .  Power  of,  to  maintain  an  aimy 
and  navT  in  peace,  215.  Analysed 
by  Hamilton,  221.  Prindi^e  ox,  ad- 
hered to>  225.  Summary  of  its  oper- 
ations, 228.  Incapacity  oC  to  protect 
the  State  govenimeots,  260.  Had 
no  strict  power  to  hold  or  manaee 
public  lands,  291.  Decay  and  fiul- 
ure  of,  328;  11. 13.  Fatal  defect  in 
the  principle  of  the,  L  371.  Natue 
of,  U.  16.  Had  no  power  of  compul- 
sion, 16,  376.  Powers  of,  27.  IViii- 
dple  of,  33.  Rule  of  suffrage  under, 
42.  Had  no  executive  or  judiciary, 
60.  Laws  o(  to  be  executed  by 
State  tribtmals,  61.  Compared  with 
Constitution,  90.  Articles  of,  firamed 
in  1776, 158.  Assessments  on  States 
under,  160.  Still  hi  force  while  Con- 
vention in  session,  178.  Relation  of, 
to  States,  179.  States  opposed  to 
entering,  except  on  full  fedeml  equal- 
ity, 227.  Had  no  seat  of  govern- 
ment, 268.  Want  of  power  in,  over 
commerce,  279 ;  over  revenues,  279. 
Engagements  of,  proposal  to  assume, 
321.  Want  of  po^  in,  to  admit 
new  States,  349.  Rule  of,  respecting 
making  of  treaties,  376,  416,  441. 
Nature  and  objects  of,  448.  How 
amended,  473.  Chief  cause  of  foil- 
ure  of,  573.  See  Artides  of  Confeder- 
ation and  Congrem. 

Confiscations,  provided  against,  by  the 
TroatjrofPeace,  L250.  Strict  ri^ 
of,  belonged  to  the  Union,  251. 
Congress  of  the  Revolution,  leaves 
Philadelphia  after  the  battle  of  the 
Rrandywine,  I.  113  ;  assembles  at 
Lancaster  and  Torktown,  113.  Of 
the  Confederation,  first  meeting  of, 
125 ;  structure  and  form  o(  143,  IL 
133,  226 ;  powers  of,  L  144 ;  restric- 
tiotts  on  powers  of,  146 ;  attendance 
diminished  after  the  peace,  189;  driv- 
en ttooL  Philadelphia  by  a  mutiny, 
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280 ;  decline  of,  S2$ ;  meeting  o(  in 
1783,  235;  tfainlj  attended,  236; 
appointment  and  attendance  of  dele- 
^ieSf  237,  239 ;  perpetually  in  ses- 
sion, 288 ;  public  objects  to  be  ac- 
complished 07,  239 ;  condition  of,  in 
1785,  339;  unfitted  to  revise  the  fed- 
eral system,  364 ;  had  but  one  cham- 
ber, n.  132 ;  resolution  for  continu- 
ance of,  176 ;  method  of  voting  in, 
226;  members  of,  chosen  annual- 
Ij,  and  liable  to  recall,  241 ;  ap- 
pointment of  officers  by,  complaints 
respecting,  248 ;  met  where,  268 ; 
presence  of,  in  New  York,  benefits 
resulting  from,  273 ;  attempts  of,  to 
procure  cessions  firom  States,  842 ; 
resolve  of,  for  regulation  of  North- 
west Territory,  342 ;  power  of,  to 
admit  new  States,  344  ;  transmission 
of  Constitution  to,  486;  action  of, 
on  Constitution,  499.  Old,  authority 
of,  continued  till  new  adopted,  86. 
Under  Yiiginia  plan,  to  have  two 
houses,  101.  under  New  Jersey 
plan,  to  be  one  body,  101.  Present 
constitution  of,  by  whom  first  sug- 
gested, 138 :  compromise  respecting, 
141, 167.  Power  of,  to  legislate  for 
general  interests  of  Union,  170;  to 
negative  State  laws,  170 ;  respecting 
elections  to,  257 ;  in  general,  279 ;  over 
taxes,  duties,  &C.,  322 ;  to  pay  debts 
of  United  States,  322;  to  provide 
for  common  defence,  &c.,  822 ;  over 
places  purchased  for  forts,  &c,  340 ; 
over  Territories,  diflferent  views  con- 
cerning, 840, 358 ;  limited,  340;  over 
soil  of  national  domain,  351 ;  pro- 
posed, over  property  of  United  States, 
355 ;  restraints  on,  359 ;  to  establish 
inferior  tribunals,  423, 427.  Acts  of, 
supreme  law,  170 ;  how  passed,  264. 
Proposal  that  executive  be  chosen  by, 
171.  Members  of,  qualifications  of, 
194;  ineligibility  of,  to  office,  290; 
time,  &c.  of  electing,  left  to  States, 
258 ;  pay  of,  proceedings  in  Conven- 
tion respecting,  258  ;  olyections  to 
States  paying,  259 ;  privileged  from 
arrest,  263 ;  punishment  and  expul- 
sion of,  263 ;  not  to  be  questioned 
elsewhere  for  speech  or  debate,  263. 
Importance  of  early  legislation  of, 
208.  Proposed  to  be  modelled  after 
Congress  of  Confederation,  226.  Ad- 
mission of  members  of  Cabinet,  &c. 
to,  question  respecting,  253.  Each 
house  o^  to  be  judge  of  elections, 


&C.  of  its  own  members,  262 ;  to  de- 
termine its  own  rules  of  proceeding, 
263 ;  to  keep  journal,  263.  Adjourn- 
ment of,  275,  419.  Exclusive  sover- 
eign of  District  of  Columbia,  277." 
Tmie  of  meeting  of,  277.  To  make 
all  necessary  and  proper  laws  for  ex- 
ecution of  powers,  388.  To  declare 
war,  413.  To  authorize  calling  out 
of  militia,  418.  Special  relations  of 
President  to,  419.  To  prescribe 
mode  of  proof  and  efito  of  State  rec- 
ords, &c.,  449.  To  propose  amend- 
ments to  Constitution,  477.  To  call 
Convention  to  amend  Constitution, 
when,  477. 

Connectieut,  a  charter  government,  1. 5. 
Governor,  council,  wad  representa- 
tives always  chosen  by  the  people, 
6.  Had  nre  representatives  m  nrst 
House,  149.  Cedes  claims  to  West- 
em  territory,  300,  844.  Appoints 
and  instructs  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, 369.  Opposed  to  Conven- 
tion, n.  23  ;  to  executive  holding  of- 
fice during  "good  behavior,"  173; 
to  property  qualification  for  office, 
189;  to  nine  y^Ars'  citizenship  as 
qualification  of  Senator,  224 ;  to  tax- 
ing exports,  296 ;  to  restricting  Pres- 
ident to  stated  salary,  407.  In  fevor 
of  equality  of  suffrage  in  both  branch- 
es of  Con^ss,  122,  138  ;  of  equal 
representation  of  States  in  Senate, 
141,  148, 165;  of  census  of  feee  in- 
habitants, 153  ;  of  referring  Consti- 
tution to  State  legislatures,  184 ;  of 
each  State  having  one  vote  in  Sen- 
ate, 227.  Vote  of,  respecting  citizen- 
ship as  qualification  for  office,  209 ; 
respecting  mone^  bills,  216,  218 ;  re- 
specting eligibiUty  of  members  of 
Congress  to  office,  251 ;  respecting 
slave-trade,  305.  Ratification  of  Con- 
stitution by,  515.  Convention  of, 
527 ;  debates  in,  mostiy  lost,  529. 
Qnmecticui  Reservatimy  note  on,  1. 300. 
CoMtitution,  how  framed,  II.  8.  Means 
of  peaceful  coeroion  a  leadhig  object 
of,  62.  An  abridgment  of  State  pow- 
ers in  some  respects,  78.  Republican 
government  guaranteed  to  States  by, 
80, 458, 468.  Capacity  of,  of  amend- 
ment, 84.  Why  submitted  to  peo- 
ple for  ratification,  84.  As  reported 
to  Convention,  86.  Difl^erent  plans 
of,  proposed  in  Convention,  89. 
Compared  with  Confederation,  90. 
Compromise  of,  between   national 
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and  fedend  iTStem,  109.  Based  on 
compromises,  129.  Possibilitjoffail- 
ore  to  create,  reflectioDS  on,  142.  Fra- 
mers  of,  problem  before,  155 ;  poei- 
--  tion  and  pnrposes  of,  178 ;  had  oees 
observers  of  Fariiamentaiy  cormp- 
tion,  842.  State  and  national  officers 
sworn  to  support,  177, 372.  Batifica- 
tion  of,  177.  DissatisfS&ction  with,  in 
difierent  Btates,  182.  How  differs 
from  kagae,  184.  Proposal  to  submit, 
to  Congress  of  Confederation,  f8$. 
Growth  of,  important  to  be  pursued 
through  entire  proceedings,  193.  Di- 
^ed  into  twentj-three  articles  by 
committee's  re^rt,  194.  Interest  in 
Europe  respectmg,  195.  Should  de- 
fine eligibihty  to  national  offices,  199. 
Pnrposes  of,  respectiiur  immigrants, 
209.  Analogy  of,  to  British  Consti- 
tution, 214.  Provisions  of,  as  origi- 
nally proposed,  230.  Benefits  of,  to 
North  and  South,  803.  Conception 
of,  gradually  attained,  311.  Hopes 
of  fnuneisol^  exceeded,  311.  Sprung 
from  necessities  of  commerce,  312. 
Objections  to,  of  favoring  slavoy,  su- 
perficial, 313.  Proper  mode  of  judg- 
ing, 313.  Bights  guaranteed  to 
States  by,  314.  Beneficent  opera- 
tion of,  on  condition  of  slaves,  315. 
Provision  of,  respecting  power  of  Con- 
gress ov^r  Territories,  355 ;  puipose 
of,  355 ;  explanation  of,  357.  Adop- 
tion of,  372.  Preamble  to,  372.  Su- 
S-eme  law,  374.  Binding  on  all  ju- 
dal  officers,  374.  Complex  char- 
acter of,  379.  Workings  of,  not 
impaired  by  territorial  growth,  381. 
Success  of,  when  other  systems  had 
failed,  cause  of,  384.  Proposed  by 
Governor  Band<^ph,  410.  Cases 
arising  under,  meaning  of,  430. 
Confers  few  special  powers  on  gen- 
eral government,  432.  Bestrictions 
laid  on  States  by,  432.  Powers  of 
national  and  State  governments  de- 
termined by,  436.  Designed  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  448.  Inter-state 
privileges  under,  448.  Amendments 
of,  how  proposed  and  adopted,  473. 
Oath  to  support,  by  whom  to  be  taken, 
478.  Behgious  test  never  to  be  re- 
quired under,  478.  Serious  questions 
respecting  mode  of  establishing,  479. 
Bnect  of  ratfflcation  of,  by  only  part 
of  States,  484.  Formal  assent  of 
States  to,  in  Convention,  485.  Form 
of  attestation  to,  485.     Befusal  of 


three  dekgates  to  sign,  485.  Praaeo- 
tation  of,  to  Congress,  486.  Pkoba- 
ble  consequences  of  rejection  of,  487. 
Issue  presented  by,  to  people  of  Unit- 
ed States,  487.  Attempt  to  inOo- 
duce  monarchy  averted  by,  494.  Pub- 
lished September  19th,  1787,  495. 
Beception  of,  among  the  pecmle,  495. 
Friends  and  opponents  or,  classified, 
495.  Advocates  of;  why  atjkd  Fed- 
eralists, 496.  Adopted  by  u^^igent 
majority  in  each  Sute,  499.  B^ep- 
tionof,.by  Congress,  499.  Attempt 
in  Con|;rass  to  arrest  or  alter,  499. 
Beal  crisis  of,  515.  General  and  spe- 
cial opposition  to,  515.  Peoj^  pre- 
disposed to  adopt,  516.  First  rati- 
fied by  Delaware,  518.  Bight  of 
people  to  change  at  pleasure,  522. 
Hestows  only  a  part  of^power  of  peo- 
ple, 522.  Batification  of;  rejoicmgs 
m  honoi^of,  540.  Anxiety  req^ecting 
State  action  on,  544.  Ajnendments 
of,  proposed  by  South  Carolina,  548. 
Opposition  to,  in  New  YoriL,  572. 
Adoption  of,  an  event  unparalleled 
in  history,  584.  Opponents  of,  con- 
cessions to,  justified,  590. 
ConatitvtioM^  written,  bow  hr  exist- 
ed before  the  Bevolution,  L  4.  Of 
the  States,  origin  and  character  of, 
261. 

Conttitutional  Convention,  first  sugges- 
tion of,  L  206.  First  suggested^by 
Massachusetts,  336.  Suggestion  of 
Massachusetts  respecting,  not  adc^- 
ed,  337  ;  withdrawn,  338 ;  objections 
of  her  delegates  in  Congress  to,  339. 
Uiged  by  various  public  bodies,  349. 
Considered  and  adopted  b^  Cfmeress, 
350.  Eariy  recommendations  o^  350. 
Becommended  by  the  Anm^xilis 
Commissioners,  350;  by  Congress, 
36 1 .  Difficulties  of  its  position,  367. 
Powers  of,  not  strictly  defined,  367. 
Opinions  of  leading  statesmen  re- 
specting, 373.  Assembles  at  Phila- 
delphia, 374.  Novelty  and  peculiari- 
ty of  its  task,  374.  List  of  members 
of,  516.  Greatobjectof,II.5.  Mem- 
bers of,  character  of,  17  ;  different 
views  of,  1 7  ;  greatness  of,  144.  An- 
thori^  and  powers  of,  uncertain,  18. 
All  States  t>nt  Bhode  Island  repre- 
sented in,  23.  Presence  of  all  States 
in,  not  required,  26.  Had  no  power 
to  enact  or  establish,  29.  Chsiiacter 
of,  29.  Proceedings  of;  how  to  be 
studied,  29 ;  secrecy  of,  491 ;  singu- 
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larramon  respectiiig,  49S.  Sttppoflod 
want  of  authority  in,  to  propo«e  firn- 
damental  changes,  91.  Report  of 
committee  of  the  whole  made  to,  Jnne 
19th,  129.  Straggle  in,  respecting 
form  of  Constitation,  129.  Dismp- 
tion  of,  imminent  at  one  time,  142. 
Possible  conseqnences  of  faihore  of, 
143.  Resolntion  recommending,  185. 
Instnictions  to  delegates  to,  185. 
Causes  of  snooess  of,  475,  A  second, 
inexpedient,  475,  589.  Dissolved 
September  14th,  1787,  491. 
Qnutitiaumal  Law^  Ameruxm,  'origi- 
nates in  The  Federalist,  I.  417. 
Questions  of,  how  determined,  IL 
875. 

CoiatUtaionaUtu  of  laws,  questions  of, 
how  settled,  IL  433. 
QmOntetion^  questions  of,  bow  fiur  con- 
sidered, IL  4. 

QmsuU,  to  be  nominated  bj  President, 
I.  418.  Cases  affecting,  jurisdiction 
of,  444. 

Continental  OmgreaSf  formation  of  first, 
L  8.  Advised  hjr  Franklin  in  1778, 
10.  First  sufl|^tion  of,  1 1 .  Recom- 
mended by  Vnginia,  11.  Appointed 
for  September,  1774,  18.  I^Bclared 
expedient  br  Massachusetts,  IS. 
First,  assembled  and  organised,  13 ; 
delegates  to,  how  appointed,  13  ;  how 
composed,  14 ;  method  of  rotine  in, 
15 ;  relation  of,  to  the  people  of  the 
several  Colonies,  15 ;  purpose  of,  not 
revolutionary,  16 ;  instructions  to 
delegates  in,  18 ;  how  it  sought  re- 
dress, 18, 19 ;  revoiudonai^  tendency 
of,  19;  assumed  guardianship  of 
riffhts  and  liberties,  19 ;  proceemngs 
o^  in  stating  rights,  20 ;  duration  of, 
24 ;  adjournment  of,  25 ;  recom- 
mends another  Congress,  25  ;  where 
held  from  1774  to  1783,  226;  each 
Colony  had  one  vote  in,  n.  227.  Sec- 
ond, election  of  defeffates  to,  by  Mas- 
sachusetts Provindal  Congress,  L  27 ; 
assembles  at  Philadelphia,  28 ;  dele- 
gates to,  how  appointed,  29 ;  insdruo- 
tions  to  delegates  to,  29 ;  rule  of  vot- 
ing in,  29 ;  powers  assumed  by,  31. 
Becomes  a  permanent  body,  30.  Pe- 
tition of,  to  the  King,  88.  Dissolves 
the  allegiance  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
King,  38.  Becomes  a  revolutionary 
government,  39.  Nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment by,  54.  Situation  of,  at  the 
end  of  1776,  100.  Change  in  the 
semben  of,  in  1777,  104.    Creden- 


tiaU  of  members  of,  in  1776,  105. 
Constitution  of,  IL  42. 

CbRfinento/  Currenof  first  issued,  L 
84. 

Contrads^  restraint  on  legislative  vio- 
lation of,  origin  of,  II.  361,  365  ;  ob- 
ligation of,  impaired  by  State  law,  re- 
dress in  case  of,  433.  See  OU^atkm 
of  Contracts* 

Qmtribution,  rule  of,  attempted  to  be 
changed,  L  210. 

OmwSthn,  at  WUliamsbuig,  I.  12. 
At  Hartfoid,  in  1779,  205. 

QmvetUtoHofaU  iheSkOet.  See  Cbn- 
ttitutional  Qmventicn, 

OopyriqhtMf  State  legislation  concern- 
ing, II.  339.  Power  over,  surren- 
d€^  to  Congress,  339. 

CoKirwALLis,  enters  Newaik,  L  98. 
Effect  of  capture  of,  157. 

CouncUf  vacancies  in,  bow  filled  in 
provincial  ffovemmoits,  I.  4.  Sus- 
pension of,  &x>m  office  in  provincial 
governments,  4.  Part  of  the  provin- 
cial governments,  4 ;  charter  govern- 
ments, 5.    How  diosen,  5. 

Council  o/ReuiMum,  proposed,  daturars 
of,  n.  435;  much  favored  in  Con- 
vention, 438 ;  purpose  of  438. 

Cbunter/eiting,  power  of  Congress  to 
define  and  punish,  n.  832. 

Courts,  inferior.  Congress  may  estab- 
lish, n.  330.  423. 

Courts  of  Umted  States,  jwriMdicdon  of, 
over  persons  of  certain  character,  II. 
441.  Admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction of,  445. 

Creditors,  rights  of,  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  f  eace,  L  250. 

Crimes,  trial  for,  to  be  in  State  where 
committed,  IL  424 ;  to  be  by  jury, 
424. 

Crown,  the  source  of  political  power 
in  the  Colonies,  I.  3.  Powers  of,  in 
provindal  goventments,  4. 

OurrencM  under  RevolutioDazy  govern- 
ment, I.  78. 

CnsHiNO,  Thomas,  suggests  Conti- 
nental CongreM,  1. 11.  Delegate  to 
first  Continent^  CongreM}  13. 


Dak^,  Nathak,  ntiihor  of  Ordinance 

of  1787,  n.  865. 
Dtbts  due  to  Engliah  merdiants  at 

the  peace,  L  250.    Action  of  Con- 
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gress  nspectiiig,  S58.  Of  States, 
proposition  to  aMome,  IL  819.  Of 
United  States,  proyision  forpajment 
o^  320 ;  power  of  Congress  to  paj, 

DAt  of  the  United  Slates,  in  1783,  L 
172.  Foceign  and  domestic,  where 
held,  178.  National  character  of,  182. 
Necessity  of  revenue  power  to  dis- 
charge, 188.  Amount  of,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  184. 

Decictnaiom  of  Imkpemietiee,  mi!&kunidp 
of,' I.  81.  Effbctof,  upon  the  coon- 
try,  89;  upon  Congress,  90.    See  In- 


DedaratUm  of  Rights^  b j  first  Conti- 
nental Congress,  I.  22. 

Delaware,  a  proprietanr  gOYenmient,  L 
5.  Constitation  of,  K>rmed,122.  Re- 
sists the  claim  of  great  Stales  to 
Western  lands,  131.  Ratifies  ii» 
Confederation,  185.  Action  of,  com- 
mtaded,  138.  Reserves  of,  respect- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
498.  Opposed  to  dumge  in  mle  of 
suffrage,  IL  36  ;  to  division  of  1^^ 
latore,  133 ;  to  census  of  free  inhahit- 
ants,  153 ;  to  striking  out  wealth  from 
rule  of  representation,  164 ;  to  refer- 
ring Constitution  to  people,  185 ;  to 
property  qualification  for  office,  189 ; 
to  restnctmg  President  to  stated  sal- 
ary, 407.  vote  of,  respecting  citi- 
zenship as  qualification  fbr  office,  209 ; 
respecting  money  biUs,  216,218;  re- 
specting^ slave-trade,  305 ;  respecting 
admission  of  States,  354.  Jn  fiivor 
of  equality  of  sufirage  in  House  of 
Representatives,  138;  of  equality  of 
States  in  Senate,  165 ;  of  executive 
holding  office  during  ''good  bdiav- 
ior,"  173;  of  referring  Constitntion 
to  State  legislatures,  184;  of  each 
State  having  one  vote  in  Senate,  227 ; 
of  taxing  exports,  296.  Had  one 
representative  in  first  House,  149. 
Ratification  of  Constitntion  by,  515, 
518.  Fatriotkmof,518.  EnUgMened 
by  discussions  on  Constitntion  in 
Pennsylvania  convention,  518. 

Ddaware  River,  Washington  crosses 
the,  I.  99. 

Delegate,  Territorial,  position  of,  in 
Congress,  IT.  256. 

Demorraof,  did  not  originate  in  Ameri- 
ca, H.  7.  Principle  %  how  modified 
in  America,  7. 

Departmmti  of  Go9enmaU,diyiaaai]/l, 
L  118. 


DiCKurtoir,  Jon,  la  fe^ror  of  tax  on 
exports,  n.  284. 

Dtctatorwip.    See  JVeMiitgion. 

DiMriet  of  Cohmbia,  under  exdnsive 
government  of  Congress,  IL  277. 

Doeh-Yard»,  antfaoiiy  of  Coogreas 
over,  IL  34a 

I>OBSST,  Duke  0^  reply  of,  to  die 
American  CommiasioiierB,  I.  2^. 

DuANB,  Jambs,  efforts  of,  to  procure 
adoption  of  Constitntion  Inr  New 
T<A,  U.  585. 

Duties,  power  to  levy,  asked  fbr  by 
Congress  in  1781,  L  173 ;  not  given, 
174.  Power  of  Conmss  to  impose, 
n.  322.  To  be  uniferm  throughout 
United  States,  325.  What  may  be 
laid  by  States,  368.  Laid  by  States, 
net  produce  of,  how  applied,  368; 
subjeet  to  revision  of  Congress,  868. 
Payment  of,  how  compelled,  438. 


£. 
EoMtiBr%  otatts,  course  of, 

EledwuM,  heqaencycf,  fevored,  IL  S41. 

Elective  f)natd^i9e,  could  noi-ba  cos- 
fined  to  native  dtiMBS,  IL  I96L 

EUctort,  of  President,  advacngta  o^ 
IL175;  proposed  in  committee,  210; 
number  m,  235, 389 ;  embanassineots 
respecting  choice  of,  388 ;  mode  of 
Section  by,  390 ;  case  of  no  ^oiee 
by,  390;  required  to  retom  votes  Ibr 
two  persons,  393 ;  bow  chosen,  398 ; 
method  of  proceeding,  399  ;  new  ap- 
pointment of,  when,  408.  Property 
as  a  qualification  of,  187.  Of  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  qualificatkm 
of,  194,  200. 

EuAvroBTH,  Oltvxb,  compromise 
respecting  Congress  pioposea  by,  IL 
141.  Omx)sed  to  tax  on  exports, 
294.  Inflttence  and  argnmenta  o^ 
in  ConnecCient  conventioo,  528. 

Etmoratiom,  fnm  Europe,  a  subject  of 
sohcitnde,  IL  195. 

fs^ted^  covefnmeiit  of,  not  a  model 
for  the  (Smstitmion,  1. 391. 

^mImA  loi^iia^e  spoken  by  theocdo- 
ntfts,  L  3, 9. 

EugHek  Lam  inherited  by  the  cok>- 
nist8,L9. 

EnliiiimmH,    See  Arwy  and  BmoiCms. 

EiquitifWDA  eonmon  law,  distinction 
•  by 
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n.  iS5.  JmisdictimL  under  Consti- 
tioii  important,  4S&. 

Europe,  polkioB  of;  m  affeoting  Amer* 
ica,  IL  80. 

ExctMes^  power  of  Coogren  to  collect, 
IL322.  To  be  imifomi  throogfaoiit 
United  States,  325. 

Executive  methods  proposed  for 
choice  of,  II.  59,171.  Duration  of 
office  of,  under  Hiunilton's  phin,  100. 
Dnration  of  office  of,  171 ;  prooosed 
to  be  during  **  good  behavior/^  178. 
lEte-eligibility  of,  different  views  re- 
specting, 172,175.  Choice  of,  directly 
mr  people,  difficulties  attending,  174. 
Whether  should  be  subject  to  im- 
peachment,  175.  Choice  of,  conflict 
of  opinkms  respecting,  220;  proposed 
to  be  by  Congress  for  seyen  years, 
220 ;  by  electors,  220 ;  by  Senate,  in 
certain  events,  221 ;  by  House  of  JRep- 
xesentatives,  222 ;  by  concurrent  vote 
of  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  223,  230;  proposed  negative 
of  Senate  in,  232.  Jealousy  of, 
232.  See  Prmdent  and  riM-Prast- 
denL 

Executive  Departmad^  proposed  consti- 
tution and  powers  of,  IL  56,  170. 
Relation  of,  to  legisbtture,  57,  247. 
Unknown  to  ConfiSeration,  60.  Pow- 
ers o^  defined  by  oonsdtntiohs  in 
America,  72.  Influence  to  be  al- 
lowed to,  over  legislative,  244.  Ac- 
tion of,  requires  discretion,  246. 

^Executive  Power"  vested  in  Fresi- 
dent,  meaning  o^  412. 

Exfiorta^  taxa&n  of,  Pinckney's  prop- 
osition concerning,  H.  189;  rrfusal 
of  South  Carolina  to  submit  to,  281, 
285 ;  an  undoubted  function  of  gov- 
ernment, 282;  consequences  of  denial 
of,  282 ;  when  only  beneficial,  282 ; 
qt^stion  of,  as  affiscted  by  varie^, 
283 ;  members  of  Convention  im  & 
vor  of,  284 ;  report  of  committee  of 
detail  respecting,  290;  great  embar- 
rassments respecting,  294 ;  arguments 
for  and  against,  294, 297 ;  opposition 
to,  not  confined  to  Sonlh,  294 ;  by 
States,  an  oppressiv*  power,  295  ; 
finally  prohibited,  295  ;  for  what  rea- 
sons opposed  in  Convention,  297; 
by  States,  axguments  for  and  against, 
868. 

Ex  Post  Fa/do  Lowe,  definition  of,  11. 
860,  367.  Passage  of,  prohibited  to 
Congress,  360 ;  to  States,  368. 


P. 

Faiik  tmd  Credit,  to  be  given  to  certain 
acts,  &c,  1. 143. 

Falmouth  (now  Portland),  burnt,  L  38, 
74.  I 

Faneuil  BaU,  meeting  at,  respecting  a      / 
national  regulation  of  commerce,  I. 
336. 

Federal  Cenmu,  origin  of  its  rule  of 
three  fifths,  I.  213. 

Fedend  Government,  how  distinguished 
from  "national,"  11.  33.  By  what 
States  preferred,  1 17.  Arguments  in 
favor  of,  124  ;  theoretiauly  sound, 
126.  Had  proved  a  failure,  127. 

Federal  Town,  See  Qmgrete  and  Seat 
o^  GooemmeiU, 

FederaUtty  original  meaning  o(  11. 496. 
Changes  in  meaning  of  term,  497. 
MiniiSure  ship  so  called,  543. 

FederalistM  of  Massachusetts,  enthusi- 
asm kindled  b^,  II.  541.  Of  New 
Hampshire,  action  of,  541.  Of  New 
York,  justified  by  Washington,  590 ; 
complaints  against,  591. 

FederaUst,  The,  published,  I.  409. 
Character  and  innnence  of,  417.  His- 
tory of  the  editions  of,  418.  Remark 
of,  respecting  Confederation,  IL  61. 
Purpose  or  publication  of,  503. 
When  first  issued,  503.  Authors 
of,  503. 

Felony,  various  meanings  of,  II.  331. 
Power  of  Congress  to  <Mne  and  pun- 
ish, 331. 

Finances,  must  rest  on  some  source  of 
compulsory  revenue,  I.  183.  See 
DAta,  Revenue,  and  Duties. 

Fisheries,  great  value  of,  IL  310. 

F^rreigners,  cases  afifecting,  jurisdiction 
in,  II.  443.  Cannot  demand  sanc- 
tuary as  matter  of  right,  457. 

Foreign  Influence,  jea£>nsv  of^  IL  196, 
204,  223.  Necessity  of  counteract- 
ing, 211. 

Forts,  autiiority  of  Congress  over,  IL 
340. 

F\ramer$  of  the  Chnetitution,  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  thdr  task,  L  380. 
Thmr  qualifications,  &c,  886.  Their 
success,  893. 

France,  debts  of  the  United  States  to, 
1. 172.  Contracts  with  the  king  of^ 
177.  Relations  of  the  United  States 
to,  178. 

PftAKKLiN,  Bbhjamih.  his  plan  of 
nnioninl754,  I.  8.  AdvisesaCoii- 
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grest  in  1773,  la  Appdntod  Port- 
nuMter-Oeoeral  b j  ContiDental  Con- 
gresf,  35.  One  of  the  committee  to 
pr^ore  DecUurmtion  of  Independence, 
50.  One  of  the  commtmonen  to 
procnre  commercial  treaties,  287. 
Ilc^tams  from  Europe,  433.  PoUie 
lerficef  at,  433.  Omxmcier  oi,  435. 
Infloence  in  the  Convention,  436. 
Speech  o<;  «t  the  doee  of  the  Con- 
Tendon,  437.  Witnesset  the  rocoecs 
of  Washington's  administration,  439. 
Proposition  of^  respecting  represen- 
tation, in  Congress,  IL  146.    Views 


o(  respecting  monej  bills,  218.  Op- 
posed to  paying  President,  405.  In 
mvor  of  pinral  execotive,  405.  Viewi 


of,  respecting  execntiTe,  quite  nnlike 
Hamilton's,  405;  respecting  conee- 
qnences  of  rejec^on  of  Constitntion, 
487.  Unbonnded  confidence  of  peo- 
ple in,  498. 

fim  InhalHt£mt»,pnwi\eg%§  of,  L  143. 

French  Loant.    See  Fmnce, 

Fnnck  BevohUwn^  earij  writers  of  die, 
L  378.  Begun  when  Constitution 
went  into  operation,  II.  80.  Interest 
felt  in,  in  America,  80. 

FVench  Troopi,  arrire  at  Newport,  L 
156.  Join  the  army  at  New  Tork, 
156. 

FStgUivei,  from  jnstioet  proTision  for 
snirender  of,  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, I.  143,  n.  449.  From  service^ 
clause  in  Constitution  respecting, 
history  of,  450.    See  Staves, 


G. 

General  CtmoenHioii,  See  Gmititidioiial 
Convention* 

Georgia,  &  proTincial  goremment,  1. 4. 
Constitution  of,  formed,  122.  Ap- 
points and  instructs  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  369.  Had  but  one  cham- 
ber in  legislature,  IL  132.  Opposed 
to  equality  of  sufirage  in  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  138.  Divided  on 
question  of  equal  vote  of  States  in 
Senate,  141, 148.  Had  three  repre- 
sentatives in  first  House,  149.  Op- 
posed to  census  of  free  inhabitants, 
153;  to  equalitr  of  States  in  Senate, 
165 ;  to  executive  holding  office  dur- 
ing "  good  behavior,"  173.  In  favor 
of  property  qualification  for  national 
officers,  204.   Vote  of,  respecting  citi^ 


■enship at qilMlflfcm for oCce  209; 
respecongmoney  bills,  216, 218.  Di- 
Tkled  on  qiiertion  of  each  State  hnw- 
ing  one  vote  in  Senate,  227.  Op- 
posed to  taxin|f  expotts,  296.  Po- 
sition ot,  in  C^nventMHi,  nmj^^^-ti^ 
sUve-trade,  297,  301.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting slaveMde,  305.  Cesskm 
by,  in  1802,  357.  Vote  d.  Km  tn^ 
pension  of  habeas  coqias,  360;  re- 
specting ctttnuship  danse  m  Consti- 
tution, 453.  Batfecation  of  Coosti- 
tntaon  by,  515,  526.  Remoteness  of, 
526.  Sitoatkmof;at  doseof  Ben>- 
lution,  526.  Motives  of;  to  embrace 
Constitntion,  526.  Address  by  kgn- 
latnre  of;  to  President  Wa-'^-— — 


527.    Exposure  of,  to  ravines  6i  I»- 
,  527.    Escape  of  slaves  from. 


Esfape 
to  Florida,  627. 

Gbbbt,  Elbsidcb,  opposed  to  bs- 
merical  lepiesmtation  m  Congress, 
n.  49 ;  to  tax  on  exports,  294.  Be- 
fnsed  to  s^m  Constitution,  why,  485. 
Censured  for  ref^ising  to  sign  Con- 
stitntion, 501. 

GiLLON,  Commodore,  aivnments  ol^ 
in  convention  of  South  Carolina,  IL 
548. 

GoBHJLM,  Katranibi^  views  of,  re- 
qieeting  rule  of  sufirage  for  Honso 
ofBepraentattves,  IL135.  Amem- 
her  of  committee  to  apportion  rq«e- 
seotatives,  148. 

Government,  disobedience  to,  how  pun- 
ished, n.  61.  Essentials  to  suprema- 
cy o^  62.  Difierent  departments  in, 
advantages  of;  845.  Approximatioa 
to  pefiect  theory  of,  only  attainable, 
247.  Distribution  of  powers  o^  when 
easy,  421 ;  when  difficult,  421. 

Governor^  part  of  the  provincial  gov- 
emments,  L  4. 

Gbatsoh,  William,  opposed  to  Con- 
stitution, n.  506. 

Great  Britain,  re-union  irith,  desired 
by  some,  H.  493;  letter  of  Colonel 
Humphreys  respecting,  493 ;  Hamil- 
ton's views  respecting,  494. 

Green  Dragon  Tavern,  meeting  at,  re- 
specting a  national  regulation  of 
commerce,  L  336. 

GrievcguxM.  See  Coiomee  and  Revobh 
tion, 

Guardoqui,  Spanish  minister,  arrival 
of;  L  313.  Necotiations  with,  le- 
ipecting  the  Misoasippi,  313. 
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Habeas  Corpus,  priyilege  of,  when  sus- 
pended, II.  359 ;  under  common  law 
of  England,  359. 

Half-pay ,  resisted  by  Connectient  and 
Massachusetts,  I.  190.  History  of, 
194.  Commutation  of,  194.  See 
Officers  of  the  RevoUoion, 

Hallam,  Henst,  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  by,  great  value  of, 
n.  244. 

Hamiltoit,  Albxakdbb,  laments  the 
changes  in  Congress  in  1778,  L  127. 
Exertions  oft  respecting  rerenue  sjrs- 
tem,  176.  Reasons  of,  for  yoting 
against  reyenne  system,  177.  An- 
swers the  objections  of  Rhode  Island, 
177,  306,  207.  On  the  commercial 
advantages  of  a  revenue  power,  184. 
On  the  discontents  of  the  army,  and 
tiie  public  credit,  197.  Opinions  of, 
concerning  the  reorganization,  &c.,  in 
1780,  202.  Maintains  that  Congress 
should  have  greatly  enlarged  powers, 
204.  Suggests  a  convention  of  all 
«  the  StatesTn  1780,  205.  Enters  Con- 
gress, 206.  On  a  revenue,  and  the 
mode  of  collecting  it,  207.  On  the 
compatibility  of  federal  and  State 
powers,  207.  On  the  apporotment 
of  revenue  officers,  206.  Extent  of 
views  of,  209.  On  the  rule  of  con- 
tribution, 210.  On  the  necessity  for 
power  of  taxation,  211.  Seelcs  to 
mtroduce  new  principles,  211.  On 
a  peace  establishment,  214.  Opin- 
ions on  the  powers  that  should  be 
given  to  Congress,  219.  Exertions 
of,  to  suppress  the  mutiny  at  Phila- 
delphia, 220.  Views  of,  respecting 
defocts  of  the  Confederation,  221. 
Opinions  of,  too  fiur  in  advance  of 
the  time,  224.  Answers  New  York 
objections  to  revenue  system,  247. 
Opinions  of,  concerning  the  Con- 
foderation,  268.  Views  of,  respect- 
ing the  regulation  of  commerce,  277  ; 
the  statesmanship  of  America,  278. 
Induces  New  Toik  to  send  delegates 

'  to  Annapolis,  345.  Reports  at  An- 
napolis m  favor  of  a  general  Con- 
vention to  revise  the  federal  system, 
347.  Relation  of,  to  the  plan  of  a 
eeneral  Convention,  and  a  national 
Constitution,  350.  Contemplates  a 
new  government,  850.  Induces  the 
legislature  of  New  Torlc  to  uige  a 
general  Convention,  359.    Views  of, 
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on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  364. 
Confidence  of,  in  tne  experiment  of 
a  Convention,  373.  History  and 
character  of,  406.  Birth  of,  408. 
Various  public  services  of,  409,  IL 
593.  TaUeyrand's  opinion  of,  1. 410. 
Death  of,  410.  Views  of,  respecting 
the  English  Constitution,  411.  Re- 
lation of,  to  the  Constitution,  412. 
Compared  with  the  younger  Pitt, 
413,  416.  Eminent  fitness  of,  for  the 
times,  414.  Advocates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Federalist,  417.  Com- 
pared with  Webster,  418.  Anxiety 
of,  about  tiie  Constitution,  419.  XJn- 
justiy  charged  with  monarchical  ten- 
denoet,  U,  11,  94,  110.  Views  of, 
respectii^  Constitution,  94.  Princi- 
ple of  dvil  obedience,  as  propound- 
ed by,  96.  Views  of,  respecting  rule 
of  suffrage  for  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 135 ;  dissolution  of  Union,  136 ; 
choice  of  President,  174,  240.392; 
naturalization,  205 ;  laiger  House 
of  Representatives,  213.  Measures 
of,  respecting  summoning  of  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  273.  Views  of, 
respecting  executive,  ouite  unlike 
Franklurs,  405;  Presiaent's  power 
to  acyoum  Congress,  420.  Explana- 
tion of,  respecting  appellate  power 
of  Su]yrsme  Court,  428.  Views  ol^ 
respecting  amendment  of  Constitu- 
tion, 477.  Objections  of,  to  Consti- 
tution, 487.  views  of,  respecting 
consequences  of  rejection  of  Consti- 
tution, 487,  570;  possible  reunion 
with  Great  Britam,  494.  Essays  of, 
in  Federalist,  503.  Believed  people 
predisposed  in  fiivor  of  Constitution, 
516.  Arrangements  of,  fonr  transmis- 
sion of  news  of  action  of  States  on 
Constitution,  651.  Leading  spirit  in 
convention  of  New  York,  568.  Anx- 
ie^  of,  respecting  action  of  States 
on  Constitution,  569.  Had  great 
cause  for  solicitude,  569.  Prospects 
of  ttsefolness  of,  569.  Foresight  of, 
respecting  operation  of  Constitution, 
570.  Had  profound  understanding  of 
Constitution,  570.  Ambition  of,  670. 
Importance  of  public  ofaaracter  and 
conduct  of,  570.  Contest  of,  with 
opponents  of  Constitution  in  New 
zork,  671.  Critical  position  of,  as 
citizen  of  New  York,  57 1 .  Reply  of, 
to  opponents  of  Constitution  in  New 
Yolk,  572.  News  'received  by,  of 
imtifioation  of  Constitution  by  New 
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fiampahiie,  57S.  Letter  of,  to  HmU- 
•on,  respectiDg  dianoee  of  latificfttion 
1^  New  Yoit,  575.  Would  have 
been  led  by  peiBonal  ambilioii  to 
remoTe  from  New  York,  575.  Policy 
of,  national,  577.  B^aeon  of,  for  em- 
bracing Constitotion,  577.  Efforts 
of,  to  procore  adoption  of  Constitu- 
tion by  New  York,  577,  584.  Sends 
news  of  ratification  by  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Madison,  578.  Great  speech 
of,  in  New  York  convention,  in  fiivor 
of  Constitution,  586.  Writes  to  Madi- 
son, asking  advice  respecting  New 
York,  587.  Honors  paid  to,  by  city 
of  New  York,  592. 

HiHOOCK,  JoflK,  retires  from  Con- 
gress, I.  1S5.  Retunis  to  Congress, 
136.  President  of  Massachusetts 
convention,  n.  537.  Proposes  a- 
mendments  to  Constitution,  537. 
Great  influence  of,  537. 

Habrison,  Bbhjamut,  opposed  to 
Constitution,  IL  506. 

Hartford  Convention,  met  in  1779,  L 
S05. 

Hei^  of  HaerUm,  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington, I.  9S. 

Hbitrt,  Patbiok,  Governor  of  Vir- 
mnia,  I.  126.  Declined  to  attend 
Convention,  U.  173.  Opposed  to 
Constitution,  505.  Qiaracteristics 
of,  505,  561.  In  favor  of  submitting 
Constitution  to  people  of  Yiiginia, 
510.  Leader  of  opponents  of  Con- 
stitution in  Yiigima,  552.  Jefier- 
son's  estimate  of,  552.  Great  popu- 
larity of,  552.  Wisdom  of,  lacked 
comprehensiveness,  553.  Great  pow- 
ers of,  employed  against  Constitu- 
tion, 553.  Views  of,  respecting 
American  spirit  of  liberty,  653.  Con- 
sidered Bill  of  Bights  essential,  554. 
Arguments  of,  against  Constitution, 
555,  557.  Modem  scepticism  con- 
cerning abilities  of,  561 .  Quotes  Jef- 
fSerson's  views  of  Constitution,  561. 
Opposed  to  Constitution  to  the  last, 
in  Virginia  Convention,  579.  Project 
of,  for  amending  Constitution,  580. 
Patriotic  conduct  of,  on  adoption  of 
Constitution  by  Vii^nia,  581.  Be- 
came earnest  defender  of  Constitu- 
tion, 582. 

Eoum  of  Bmyessef,  of  Vuginia,  dis- 
solved, L  11. 

Hmue  of  CommoM,  ministerial  majori- 
tv  of,  during  Bevolution,  IL  237. 

Mnif  of  Seprmmtaiiveif  Constitution 


of,  discusskm  nmcting,n.  36.  Mem- 
bers of,  chosen  for  two  years,  134 ; 
Qualifications  of,  134.  Bule  of  sof- 
fiage  for,  great  debate  oo,  135.  Ex- 
clusive power  of^  over  money  bilk, 
146,  214.  Power  of,  to  fix  salaries 
of  government  officers,  146.  Batio 
of  representation  in,  147,  212.  Fust, 
apportionm^it  of  members  for,  148, 
151.  Basis  of,  agreed  to,  165.  Mem- 
bers o^  must  be  twen^-five  yean  old, 
203 ;  have  been  dtixens  duee  yean, 
203 ;  be  inhabitants  of  States  fhyn 
which  chosen,  212.  Laiger,  &voied 
by  Wilson,  Madison,  and  Hamilton, 
213.  Ultimate  choice  of  executive 
by,  222.  To  present  impeachments, 
262.  Quorum  of;  262.  To  choose 
its  own  presiding  officer,  263.  To 
vote  for  President  by  States,  394. 
Choice  of  President  by,  quorum  for, 
894;  migority  of  States  requisite  to, 
394. 

HowB,  SiE  William,  proclamation 
by,  rejecting  oath  of  allegiance,  L 
106.  Takes  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, 113.  Estimate  of^  concerning 
the  American  force  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  113. 

HmiPHBETS,  Cdonel,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's aids,  H.  493.  Letter  of,  re- 
specting hopes  of  loyalists,  493. 
HuNTivoTOK,  Governor,  influeaee  of, 
in  conventioa  of  CouBoetkut,  IL 
529. 


impeadmaUf  executivo  proposed  to  be 
removable  on,  IL  171.  Whether 
executive  should  be  subject  to,  176. 
How  to  be  decided,  232.  To  be  pre- 
sented by  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
262.  Of  President,  causes  of,  397. 
King's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of,  414.  President  cannot  par- 
don, 414.    ]£ng  may  pardon,  414. 

Innpeadimmtt,  proposed  plan  respect- 
ing, II.  235.  Nature  of,  and  consti- 
tutional provisiobs  respecting,  260. 
To  be  tried  by  Senate,  961. 

JmpotU,  power  of  Congress  to  collect, 
it.  322.  To  be  uniform  throughout 
United  States,  325.  What  may  be 
laid  by  States,  368.  Laid  by  States, 
net  produce  of,  how  imdied,  368; 
subject  to  the  reviMon  or  Congress, 
368.  Bevenue  fh>m,  easiest  ra^e  of 
paying  expenses  of  govenmient,  528. 
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IMm  Affhiff  saperintendcnce  of, 
assnmed  by  Contmental  Congress, 
L3ft. 

hdhMy  position  of,  H.  835.  Com- 
merce with,  8S5 ;  regulated  by  feder- 
al authority,  826 ;  provisioo  of  Con- 
federation respecting,  326.  Not  re- 
garded as  foreign  nations,  326. 

independence,  resolution  of,  adopted  in 
Congress,  I.  49.  Dedaration  of,  or- 
dflved  to  be  prepared,  50;  bcotight  in, 
51 ;  adopted,  51 ;  effect  of,  51. 

Imeetkn  Loaimy  subject  to  what  abuse, 
11.868. 

humrectiim.  See  Mamackuadti  and 
Skant^t  RMUon. 


jATy  John,  Rport  of,  on  the  infrac- 
tions of  the  TmtXf  of  Peace,  1. 254, 
257.  Projected  misBion  o^  to  Spain, 
818.  Proceedings  of,  as  Secretary 
for  Foreign  A&irs,  respecting  the 
IdQssissippi,  318.  i^ys  of,  in  Fed- 
eralist, II.  503.  Efforts  of,  to  pro- 
cure adoption  of  Constitution  by 
New  York,  585. 

JBFTBBtoir,  Thomas,  one  of  the  comr 
mittee  to  prepare  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 1. 50.  Account  by,  con- 
cerning the  Congress  of  1776,  64. 
Account  by,  of  I^buration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 82.  In  the  l^islatnre  of 
Virginia,  126.  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  procure  commercial  trea- 
ties, 287.  On  the  surrender  aS  the 
Mississippi,  821.  Suggests  the  deci- 
mal coinage,  443.  Views  of,  respect- 
ing admission  of  States,  IL  76.  Be- 
sonre  of,  for  organization  of  States 
from  Northwestern  Territory,  843. 
Practice  of,  respecting  cabinet,  409. 
'^ws  of,  respecting  ffoyemment, 
506;  modifications  <M  Constitution, 
506.  At  Paris  when  Constitution 
was  adopted,  506.  Did  not  counsel 
rejection  of  Constitution,  508.  Per- 
severed in  certain  objectioas  to  Con- 
stitution, 509.  Letters  of,  respecting 
Constitution,  562,  564. 

JomrsoN,  Dr.,  of  Connecticut,  -news 
of,  respecting  Constitution,  H.  128. 
Fhrst  suggested  present  constitution 
of  Congress,  138. 

Jcurmd,  to  be  kept  by  each  house  of 
Congress,  n.  263. 


Jtidget,  tenure  of  office  of,  II.  67 ;  in 
England,  67.  Bemoral  of,  68.  Pow- 
er of  removal  of,  in  England,  69 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  70.  *<  Good  behavior" 
of,  70. 

Judicial  Power  of  Ufdtsd  States,  to  set- 
tie  disputes  between  State  and  nation, 
II.  54.  Unknown  to  Confederation, 
60.  Necessi^  and  office  of,  61.  In- 
tent evinced  by  introduction  of,  63. 
Made  supreme,  64.  Coextensive  with 
legislative,  65.  Control  of,  over  State 
Illation,  66.  Formation  of,  421. 
(}reat  embarrassments  respecting, 
422.  Admirable  structure  of,  422.  Ju- 
risdiction of,  cases  embraced  by,  423. 
Great  importance  of  deariy  defining, 
425.  Emoraoes  oases  under  Constitur 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties,  429.  Changes 
and  improvements  in  original  pum 
of,  431.  CoQStittttional  functions  of, 
431.  Leading  purposes  of,  431.  May 
declare  laws  unconstitutional,  484. 
Simplicity,  ftc  given  by,  to  opera- 
tion of  government,  437. 

Judidary,  functions  of,  IL  63,  432. 
Question  concerning  number  of  tri- 
bunals in,  65.  Proposed  powers  o^ 
66.  BestriottoQ  respecting  salary  of, 
176.  Jurisdiction  of,  respecting  im- 
peachment of  national  offioers,  176; 
over  cases  aiisiqg  under  national 
laws,  176;  over  questions  involving 
national  peace,  176.  Action  o(  not 
to  be  infinenoed  by  other  depart- 
molts,  246. 

JmHdary  of  MamKhaett$f  attempt  to 
alter  the  charter  in  respect  to,  L  6. 


EjBntuei^,  inhabitants  of,  resist  the  sor- 
render  of  tiie  Mississippi,  1. 822. 

KnrG,  RuFUS,  bii^  and  education 
of,  I.  448.  Public  services  o^  448. 
Proposes  the  daase  respecting  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  452 ;  IT  365. 
Senator  in  Coomss,  I.  453.  Wn- 
ister  to  England,  453.  A  member 
of  committee  to  apportion  represent- 
atives, n.  148.  views  of,  respecting 
Senate,  225 ;  seat  of  government,  275. 
Remarks  of,  respe^ing  slave-trade, 
281 .  Views  of,  respecting  represen- 
tation of  slaves,  292.  iShrt  of;  to 
exclude  slavery  from  KorthwQstem 
Territory,  848. 
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Land  as  the  basis  of  a  role  for  oontri- 
bation,  L  210.  Adopted  as  measure 
of  wealth  b^  Coomss  of  1776,  II. 
160.  Of  United  States  unappropri- 
ated, Madison's  motion  respecting, 
851. 

LandMt  right  of  aliens  to  bold,  pro- 
posed in  certain  treaties,  L  880.  See 
Wedem  Landi  and  Tenitanf, 

Law  of  Natiaiu,  offences  against,  11. 
930;  power  of  Congress  to  define 
and  pnnlsh,  931.  Respecting  extra- 
dition of  fi^^ves,  456. 

Lttwt  of  United  States,  how  enacted, 
n.  264;  supreme,  372,  874;  to  be 
in  pnrsnance  of  Constitntion,  974; 
cases  arising  nnder,  jnnsdiction  OTer, 
490.  Of  States,  constitotioiiality  of, 
874.  Constitntionalitj  of,  how  de- 
termined, 484. 

Law,  Richabd,  infloence  of,  in  con- 
Tention  of  Connecticat,  IL  529. 

Lbb,  Chaklbs,  General,  expedition 
of,  against  the  Tories  or  New  Yoik, 
L66. 

Lbb,  Riohakd  Hbhbt,  moves  the 
resolution  of  independencj,  I.  49. 
Account  of,  49.  On  the  navigation 
oftheBfis8issii^915.  PropMition 
of,  in  Congress,  to  amend  CbustitUr 
tion,  n.  500.  Opposed  to  Constitn- 
tion, 506. 

Legislative  Department^  division  of,  into 
two  charobcTB,  L  119.  Omnipotent 
in  England,  72.  Powers  of,  hmited 
in  America  by  constitutions,  72. 
Hamilton's  views  respecting,  IL  100, 
109, 105.  Oreat  struggle  respecting, 
in  Constitutional  Convention,  190. 
Objections  to  one  chamber  in,  190. 
How  fiir  may  safely  be  influenced  by 
executive,  244.  Action  of,  requires 
discretion,  246.  Close  relation  of, 
to  executive,  247. 

Letten  of  Marque  and  Beprieal  issued 
by  ICassachusetts  hi  1775,  L  75. 
INDwer  of  Congress  to  gimot,  IL 
992. 

Lerif^tom,  battle  of,  I.  27. 

LiTTKOSTON,  RoBBRT  R.,  oue  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  Declaration  of 
Independence,  1. 50.  Remarks  of,  in 
convention  of  New  York,  IL  574. 
EflfbrtB  of,  to  procure  adoption  of 
Constitution  by  New  Toik,  585. 

Long  Mtnd,  battle  of,  L  91. 

LowiTDBs,    Rawlihs,    opposed    to 


Constitution,  IL  5ia  Argumeots 
of,  against  (jonstttution,  511. 
Loialuts^  scheme  of,  respecting  Bishop 
of  Osnabui^,  IL  492.  Numbers  o^ 
small,  499.  Alarm  occasioned  by 
supposed  scheme  0^499.  See7bn«. 


M. 

Madisov,  Jambs,  enters  the  Revoha- 
tionaiy  Congress,  L  126.  Exertkns 
o^  respecting  revenue  system,  176. 
Writes  the  address  in  favor  of  rsv^ 
enue  system,  177.  Answers  ICas- 
sachusetts on  the  half-pay,  198. 
Birth  of,  420.  Public  services  of, 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  420.  Ini- 
tiates the  Yiiginia  measures  leading 
to  a  general  Convention,  429.  At- 
tends die  convention  at  Annapolis, 
427.  Attends  the  general  Conven- 
tion, 427.  Labors  <rf;  in  tlM  Conven- 
tion, 427.  Opinions  and  character 
oC;428.  Described  by  JefierMm,  48a 
Letter  of,  to  Philip  l&zxei,  481.  Ac- 
tion o^  r^pecting  change  in  rule  of 
suffinage,  EL  86.  v  iews  of,  respecting 
natiomd  government,  40 ;  Senate,  41 ; 
revision  by  Con^iess  of  State  legis- 
lation, 54 ;  revisionary  check  on  leg- 
islation by  executive,  58 ;  use  of  force 
against  States,  62 ;  Constitution,  106 ; 
rule  of  sufiFrage  for  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 185 ;  dissolution  of  UnioD, 
186 ;  Western  States,  1 52.  How  fiur 
in  fkvor  of  executive  during  "good 
behavior,"  178.  Views  of,  respecting 
difference  between  Constitution  and 
league,  184;  naturalisation,  205.  In 
fkvor  of  largo*  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 219.  Views  of,  respectmgeligi- 
bflity  of  members  of  Congress  to  of- 
fice, 250 ;  seat  of  government,  275.  In 
fiivor  of  tax  on  exports,  284.  Views 
of,  respecting  sUve-trade,  904.  Prop- 
osition of,  remctiag  Indian  afiaio, 
927.  Views  <^,  respietfaig  k^lation 
of  Congress  of  Confederation  over 
Northwestern  Temtoiy,  845,  848, 
851.  Views  and  votes  of^  oonoeni- 
ing  Northwestern  Territory,  848. 
Holds  regulation  of  commeroe  to  be 
indivisible,  871.  Views  of,  respecting 
treason,  886.  Motion  o^  rnpectinff 
election  of  President,  408.  Views  of; 
respecting  amendment  of  Constitu- 
tion, 477;  consequences  of  rejec- 
tion of  Constitntion,  487.    Propdeed 
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amendment  of  Conttitiition  by  Con- 

rss,  defeated  by,  500.    Essayg  of, 
Federalist,  503.    A  leadm|^  advo- 
cate of  Constitution  in  Yiiginia,  506. 

Beplj  o{,  to  opponents  of  Constitn- 

tion  in  Vii^^inia  convention,  558. 
Description  of  new  government  by, 
659.  fefforts  of,  in  Virginia  conven- 
tion, 564.  Opinion  of,  respecting 
conditional  ratification  of  Constita- 
tion,  588. 

Maaazines^  aothority  of  Congress  over, 
ILS40. 

Majority,  principle  of^  seldom  to  be 
departed  ttom,  ll.  299. 

Mandamus  CbunctZ/org,  appointment  o( 
in  Massachnsetts,  L  25.  Treatment 
of,  by  the  people,  25. 

Mavlt,  John,  commander  of  the 
Lee,  I.  74.    Captures  a  prixe,  75. 

Maritime  Juriadidion,  or  courts  of 
United  States,  IL  445.  Under  Con- 
federation, 445. 

MLutBHALL,  John,  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  Constitutioa  in  Virgmia^  IL 
506. 

MuiTiN,  LuTBBB,  vicws  of,  respect- 
ing: Constitution,  n.  92, 121 ;  rule  of 
stmrage  for  Honse  of  Representatives, 
135;  manner  of  voting  in  Senate, 
186.  Motion  of,  respecting  admis- 
sion of  States,  354.  Supremacy  of 
Constitution,  &c.  proposed  by,  374. 
Great  opposition  of,  to  Constitution, 
484,  512.  Communication  of,  to 
legisteire  of  Maryland,  512;  chief 
ffround  of,  513. 

Ma-Rtindalb,  captain  in  the  Bevoln- 
tionary  naval  force,  L  74. 

Marykmd,  a  proprietary  government, 
I.  5.  Constitution  of,  formed,  122. 
Remonstrates  against  the  claims  to 
Western  lands,  131,  421.  Ratifies 
the  Constitution,  136.  Action  of, 
commended,  138.  Appoints  and 
instructs  dekfffOes  to  tne  Conven- 
tion, 369.  Action  of,  upon  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  501.    Del- 

rs  from,  divided  in  opinion, 
121.  Divided  on  question  of 
national  legislature,  183 ;  equality 
of  sufiVage  m  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 138.  In  favor  of  equal  repre- 
sentation of  States  in  Senate,  141, 
165.  Had  six  representatives  in  first 
House,  149.  Opposed  to  census  of 
free  inhabitants,  153 ;  executive  hold- 
ing office  durinff  "good  behavior," 
178.    In  &vor  ^  re^rring  Constitu- 


tion to  State  legislatures,  184 ;  each 
State  having  one  vote  in  Senate,  186, 
227.  Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship, 
as  qualification  for  office,  209 ;  money 
bills,  216,  218.  Opposed  to  nine 
years'  citizenship  as  qualification  of 
senator,  224 ;  taxing  exports,  296. 
Vote  oif  respecting  slave-trade,  305 ; 
admission  of  States,  354.  Action 
of  legislature  of,  respecting  Constitu- 
tion, 511.  Convention  of,  to  vote 
on  Constitution,  514  ;  importance  of 
action  of,  542 ;  efforts  made  in,  to 
amend  Constitution,  defeated,  543. 
Mason,  Gbosoe,  views  of,  respecting 
Constitution,  II.  123.  Objections  o( 
to  compound  ratio  of  representation! 
151.  Views  of,  respecting  money 
bills,  218.  Opposed  to  tax  on  ex- 
ports, 294.  Proposition  of,  to  re- 
strain grants  of  perpetual  revenue, 
319.  views  of,  respecting  militia, 
337.  Refused  to  sign  Constitution, 
why,  485, 509.  Great  ability  of,  505. 
Opposed  to  Constitution,  505.  In 
favor  of  submitting  Constitution  to 
people  of  Virginia,  509.  Aivuments 
of,  against  Constitution,  in  Y  iiginia 
convention,  557. 

MasKbchuBOta,  a  charter  government, 
I.  5.  Provincial  governor  of,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  5.  Council  of, 
chosen  by  Assembly,  5.  Represen- 
tatives of,  chosen  by  the  pec^le,  5. 
Appoints  delegates  to  first  Continen- 
tal Congress,  12.  Colonial  govern- 
ment oC  how  ended,  25.  Provincial 
Congress  of,  how  formed,  26.  An- 
thonty  assumed  by  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 26.  Applies  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  for  direction  and  asnst- 
ance,  31 ;  about  government,  82. 
Army  raised  by,  in  1775,  31.  Issues 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  75. 
Establishes  prize  court,  75.  Money 
.  borrowed  of,  by  General  Washington, 
80.  Constitution  of,  formed,  121. 
Objections  of,  to  the  half-pay,  191  ; 
answered  by  Madison,  193.  Act  of, 
concerning  British  debts,  253.  Con- 
stitution of,  dangers  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  263.  Insurrection  in,  266, 
n.  83.  Disaffection  in,  extensive,  L 
273.  Cedes  claims  to  Western  Ter- 
ritory, 300.  Proceedings  of,  respect- 
ing a  general  Convention,  334.  Con- 
dition of  the  trade  of,  in  1785-86, 
335.  Legislature  of,  proposes  a 
general  Convention,  836 ;  resolutions 
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of,  not  presented  to  Congress,  337. 
Besolntion  of,  for  a  general  Conven- 
tion, 861.,  Appoints  and  instructs 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  369. 
Opposed  to  equality  of  suffrage  in 
House  of  Representatives,  II.  138 ; 
equal  representation  of  States  in  Sen- 
ate, 141,217.  Divided  on  question  of 
equal  vote  of  States  in  Senate,  148, 
16&.  Had  eight  representatives  in 
first  House,  149.  In  favor  of  census 
of  free  inhabitants,  153.  Opik)scd  to 
executive  holding  office  during  "  good 
behavior,"  173.  Qualifications  of 
voter  in,  188.  In  fiivor  of  property 
qualification  for  national  officers,  204. 
vote  of,  respecting  citizenship  as 
qualification  for  office,  209;  money- 
bills,  216,  218.  Opposed  to  nine 
years'  citizenship  as  qualification  of 
Senator,  224 ;  each  State  having  one 
vote  in  Senate,  227.  Sentiments  of, 
respecting  holding  of  office  by  mem- 
bers of  (ingress,  249.  In  favor  of 
States  paying  members  of  Congress, 
259.  Opposed  to  taxing  exports, 
296.  Vote  of,  respecting  slave-trade, 
306.  Slavery  in,  as  early  as  1630, 
454.  Parties  in,  for  and  against 
Constitution,  501.  Reception  of 
Constitution  in,  501.  Convention 
in,  to  vote  on  Constitution,  502, 
530.  Formidable  opposition  to  Con- 
stitution in  convention  of,  529.  High 
rank  of,  530.  Vacillation  of,  530. 
Revolutionary  history  of,  530.  Anx- 
iety respecting  action  of,  on  Consti- 
tution, 531.  Insurrection  in,  effect 
of,  531.  Constitution  exposed  to 
peculiar  hazard  in,  531 ;  ratified  in, 
oy  compromise,  531.  Constitution 
of,  excellence  of,  531.  Parties  in 
convention  of,  532.  Convention  in, 
amendments  to  Constitution  recom- 
mended by,  532,  588,  539;  oppo- 
nents of  Constitution  in,  533,  534 ; 
eminent  men  in,  534.  Probable  dis- 
astrous effects  of  rejection  of  Con- 
stitution by,  535.  Convention  of, 
proceedings  in,  536 ;  discussion  in, 
respecting  Hancock's  amendments  to 
Constitution,  538 ;  patriotic  conduct 
of,  539.  Enthusiasm  kindled  by  ac- 
tion of,  641. 

Mazzkt,  Philip,  letter  to,  by  Madi- 
son, I.  431. 

McKeav,  Thokas,  views  of,  respect- 
ing Constitution,  11.  593.  Public 
services  of,  524. 


MiFPLnr,  General,  sent  by  Washlngw 
ton  to  the  Congress,  I.  98* 

Military  P<mi8,  retained  by  the  BritiA 
after  the  treaty,  I.  256,  259. 

Militia,  relation  of,  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  I.  35.  Committee 
on,  n.  319.  Of  States,  power  of 
general  government  over,  334 ;  in- 
efficient as  troops  in  Revolution,  334 ; 
lack  of  uniformity  among,  335; 
power  of  general  government  over, 
necessary,  336  ;  how  to  be  disciplined, 
337  ;  when  Congress  may  call  forth, 
338;  President  commander4n-chief 
of,  413;  cannot  call  ont  without 
authority  of  Congress,  413. 

Ministers,    See  Ambassadors. 

Mint^  establishment  of,  L  444. 

Mississippi  River,  controversy  and  ne- 

rtiations  respecting  navigation  of^ 
310 ;  referred  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, 827.  Navigation  of,  a  topic  of 
opponents  of  Constitution  in  Vb- 
gmia  convention,  11.  565;  Miadi- 
son's  views  respectmg,  567. 

Mississippi  Valley,  people  of,  spirit  of 
the,  I.  319 ;  retaliate  npon  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  322 ;  rorm  commit- 
tees, &c.,  828. 

Monarchical  Government,  dangers  of 
attempting  to  establish,  L  870. 

Monarchy,  detested  by  people  of  United 
States,  II.  237,  492.  Proposed,  re- 
mors  of,  492.  Attempt  to  mtroduee, 
averted  by  Constitution,  494. 

Money,  power  to  coin,  given  to  Con- 
gress, II.  328 ;  borrow,  and  emit 
bills,  828. 

Money  Bills,  Originated  by  House  of 
Representatives,  II.  146.  Provision 
concerning,  objected  to,  147  ;  origin 
of,  214.  Originated  by  House  of 
Commons,  216.  Hallam's  discus- 
sion respecting,  21 6.  Vote  of  States 
respecting,  216.  Different  proposi- 
tions in  Convention  repecting,  219. 
May  be  amended  m  Senate,  222. 

MoNTESQUiBU,  political  discussions  , 
of,  alluded  to,  I.  877. 

Morris,  GouvBRinJUB,  Enters  tiie 
Revolutionary^  Congress,  L  127.  Birdi 
of.  440.  Public  services  of,  440. 
Chosen  Assistant  Financier,  443. 
Author  of  the  decimal  notation,  443. 
Prepares  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 
444.  Character  of,  444.  First  Mia- 
ister  to  France^  447.  Senator  firom 
New  York,  447.  Invited  to  write  in 
The  Federalist,  447.    Death  of,  447. 
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Actkm  of,  lespeetiiig  change  in  rate 
of  snffirage,  IL  36.  A  member  of 
oommiuee  to  appordoa  lepresenta- 
tivee,  148.  Viewa  of,  respecting  At- 
lantic and  Western  States,  152;  re- 
specting oomponnd  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, 152.  Proviso  of,  respect- 
ing taxation  and  representation,  158. 
Ymws  of,  renpecting  choice  of  exee- 
ntive,  174.  Remarks  of,  respecting 
shnre-trade,  261.  In  £etvor  of  tax  on 
exports,  284.  Views  of,  onconcessioa 
to  Sonthem  States,  293.  Conunittee 
of  compromise  proposed  by,  301. 
Proposition  o^  respecting  vmcant 
lands,  355. 

MoBBiB,  RoBBRT,  OB  B  commltteo  to 
inform  Washington  of  extraordinarj 
powers,  L  101.  Laments  the  ab-. 
sence  of  some  great  reTolntionary 
characters,  104.  Appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Finanoee,  174.  Being- 
nation  of,  198. 

Miitimf,  at  Philadelphia,  of    federal 
troops,  L  220. 


N. 

i  propert 
Spanish  anthorities,  I.  318. ' 

NaUonal  Govtmment,  how  disdngnisb- 
ed  from  « federal,"  H.  S3.  Necessi- 
ties of,  34.  To  be  kept  distinct  from 
State  governments,  37.  By  what 
States  preferred,  117.  Ai^gnmrats 
in  favor  of,  122 ;  theoieticaliy  sound, 
126 ;  strengthened  bj  facts  of  previ- 
ous history,  127.  Siipposed  tcoideD- 
cy  of,  to  absorb  State  sovereignties, 
128.  Self4efence  a  principal  object 
of,  292. 

National  Lnidaturey  how  to  be  con- 
stituted, II.  35.  Divided  into  two 
branches,  36.  Bepresentation  in,  di- 
verse views  respeedng,  36 ;  as  affect- 
ed by  State  interests,  43 ;  difficulty 
in  fixhig  ratio  of,  43.  Unanimity  re- 
specting powen  of,  in  Ckmventran,  50. 
Negative  by,  on  State  legislatures, 
proposed,  5U  Must  operate  directly 
on  people,  63.  Pn^posed  powers  of, 
65. 

NatumUsBoium^  a  subject  of  solidtode, 
II.  196.  Formerly  a  State  power, 
198, 199.  A  proper  subject  of  con- 
stitutional provision,  200.  Power  of, 
transferred  from  State  to  national 
govemmeal,  201.    Views  of  Hamil- 


ton and  MadlsoB  raspecttng,  205. 
Embarrassments  of  subject,  205. 
Uniform  rule  of,  power  to  establish, 
eiven  to  Congress,  328. 

Jyaval  Fhrce^  employment  o^  in  Mas- 
sachusetts JBay,  I.  73. 

NamffoHon  Act,  report  of  committee  of 
detail  respecting,  II.  290,  301.  Posi- 
tion of  Southern  States  respecting, 
297.  Two-thirds  vote  proposed  by 
them  to  be  required  for,  299.  In- 
terest of  different  States  respecting, 
801.  Passage  of,  by  majority,  agreed 
to,  304. 

Navjf,  origin  of  the  Bevolutionary,  I. 
73.  Want  of,  II.  298.  Power  of 
Congress  to  provide  and  maintain, 
834;  to  make  rules  for,  334.  Power 
of  President  to  employ,  413.  Presi- 
dent commander-in-chief  of,  413. 

Newark,  Washing^ton's  evacuation  oft 
1.98. 

Newburgh  Addretaes,  authorship  and 
style  of,  L  168.  Copy  of,  sent  to  the 
States,  177.    Note  on,  194. 

New  England,  oonfbderatloa  of,  in 
1643,  IL  453. 

New  HampMrt^  a  provincial  govern-  . 
ment,  I.  4.  Ante-Kevolutionary  gov 
emment  of,  4.  Constitution  of,  form 
ed,  119.  Appoints  and  instructs  dd- 
egates  to  the  Convention,  369.  Lato 
attendance  of,  in  Convention,  n.  24 
Had  three  representatives  in  first 
House,  149.  In  fevor  of  property 
qualification  for  national  officers,  204. 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship,a8  qual- 
ificadon  for  office,  209 ;  respecting 
money  bills,  218 ;  respecting  slave- 
trade,  305.  In  fevor  of  taxing  ex- 
ports, 296.  Vote  on  Constitution  in, 
postponed,  wh^,  510;  effect  of,  on 
parties  in  Virgmia,  510.  Population 
of,  easily  led  to  oppose  Constitution, 
514.  Conventbn  of,  to  vote  on  Con- 
stitution, 514  ;  members  of,  instruct- 
ed to  reject  Constitution,  529 ;  amend- 
ments presented  to,  541  ;  majority 
of,  at  first  opposed  to  Constitution, 
541 ;  adjournment  of,  effect  of,  541. 
Action  of  Federalists  of,  541.  Con- 
vention of,  meets,  on  adjournment, 
549;  anxiety  respectmg  action  of, 
549.  Batification  of  Constitution  by, 
573.  Ninth  State  to  ratify  Constitu- 
tion, 578. 

New  Jff^t  ft  provincial  government, 
L  4.  Washington's  retreat  through, 
97.    CoQStitatioa  of,  formed,   122. 
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Proposal  of,  in  1778,  for  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  commerce,  129.  Resists  the 
claim  of  great  States  to  Western 
lands,  131.  Ratifies  the  Confedera- 
tion, 135.  Action  V)f,  commended, 
138.  Attempts  to  pay  its  quotas  in 
paper  money,  242.  Kecommends  the 
reffolation  of  commerce,  277.  Ap- 
points and  instructs  delegates  to  the 
Conrention,  368.  Representation  of, 
concerning  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, 493.  Act  of,  accepting  them, 
497.  Purely  "  federal "  ^vemment 
proposed  by,  11.  92.  Hamilton's  plan 
of,  radical  objections  to,  99 ;  con- 
demned by  Madison,  106.  Opposed 
to  division  of  legislature,  133.  In 
£ftTor  of  equality  of  suffrage  in  House 
of  Representatives,  138;  of  equal 
representation  of  States  in  Senate, 
141,  148, 165.  Had  four  representa- 
tives in  first  House,  149.  In  favor  of 
census  of  free  inhabitants,  153  ;  of 
executive  holding  office  during  **  good 
bdiavior,"  173.  Vote  of,  respecting 
citizenship  as  qualification  for  office, 
209 ;  respecting  money  bills,  216, 218. 

.  In  favor  of  each  State  having  one 
vote  in  Senate,  227.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting eligibility  of  members  of 
Congress  to  office,  251 ;  respecting 
representation  of  slaves,  293 ;  re- 
spectinp^  slave-trade,  305 ;  respecting 
admission  of  States,  354.  In  fiivor 
of  taxing  exports,  296.  Opposed  to 
restricting  President  to  statea  salary, 
407.  Ratification  of  Constitution  by, 
515.  Convention  of,  524.  Position 
of,  respecting  Constitution,  524.  Al- 
vrays  m  &vor  of  vesting  regulation 
of  commerce  in  general  government, 
525.  Action  of,  in  Constitutional 
Convention,  respecting  representa- 
tion, 525. 

Nem  StateSf  admission  of,  under  the 
Confederation,  L  292 ;  under  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  308.  See  Wettem 
Territory  and  Northwettem  Terrir 
tory. 

New  York,  Constitution  of,  formed,  I. 
122.  Magnanimity  of,  commended, 
137.  Action  of,  upon  the  reveone 
system  of  1783,  246.  Act  of,  respect- 
ing British  debts,  253.  Trespass  act 
01^256.  Proceedings  of,  respecting 
a  general  commercial  convention, 
343,  358.  Resolution  o(  for  a  gen- 
eral Convention,  860 ;  how  rocenred 
in  Congress,  360*    Appoints  and  in- 


structs delentef  to  the  ConTontioD, 
369.  Act  <?,  respecting  boundaries, 
&c.,  505.  Rank  of,  at  formation  of 
Constitution,  U.  U  8.  Commerce  oi, 
at  formation  of  Constitution,  118. 
Views  of  public  men  of,  118.    Op- 

red  to  division  of  legislature,  133. 
favor  of  equality  <?  snflGnge  in 
House  of  Representatives,  188;  in 
Senate,  141, 148.  Had  six  representa- 
tives in  first  House,  149.  Witiidrawal 
of  delegates  of,  from  Convention,  165, 
182,484,502.  Rqjection  of  Constitu- 
tion by,  probable,  182.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting money  bills,  216.  In  favor 
of  each  State  having  one  vote  in  Sen- 
ate, 227.  Reception  of  Constitotxn 
in,  502.    Executive  government  of, 

.  opposed  to  Constitution,  502.  Jeal- 
ousy of  Union  existing  in,  502.  Let- 
ter of  delegates  of,  against  Constitu- 
tion, 502.  Proceedings  of  l^gislatore 
of,  respecting  Constitqtion,  508;  of 
parties  in,  respecting  Coostitittion, 
503.  Convention  of,  to  vote  on  Con- 
stitution, 504.  Formidable  opposi- 
tion to  Constitution  in  convention  oi, 
529.  Legislature  of,  divided  on  ques- 
tion of  submitting  Constitution  to 
people,  636.  Convention  of,  impor- 
tance of  action  of,  542 ;  time  of  meet- 
ing of,  549;  anxiety  respecting  ac- 
tion of,  549;  met  at  Poughkeepsie, 
549;  Hamilton  leading  spirit  in,  568; 
discussion  in,  respecting  r^stem  of 
representation  proposed  by  Cohstitu- 
tion,  573.  Opponents  or  Constitu- 
tion in,  aignments  and  plano^  572; 
Hamilton's  reply  to,  572.  Effect  on, 
of  ratification  by  New  Hampshire^ 
574.  Opponents  of  Constitution  in, 
schemes  of,  584.  Numerous  amende 
ments  to  Constitution  proposed  by, 
587.  Plan  of,  to  adopt  Constitution 
conditionally,  587.  Great  stmggle  in, 
over  ratification  of  Constitution,  588. 
Circular  letter  from,  to  aH  other 
States,  588.  Federalists  of,  justified 
by  Washington,  590 ;  oompUdnts 
against,  591. 

Neuf  York  (%,  applies  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  respecting  British 
troops,  I.  31 .  Occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 91.  Temporary  establishment 
of  seat  of  government  at,  efiect  o^ 
591.  Celebration  in,  of  adoption  of 
Constitution,  592.  Honors  paid  by, 
to  Hamilton,  592. 

Nicholas,  Gbokob,  a  leading  advo* 
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cate  of  Constitation  in  Virginia,  IL 
506. 

Nobiiitjf,  title  of,  cannot  be  granted  by 
Congress,  IL  362. 

Nonrlntercourse,  when  and  why  adopt- 
ed by  Colonies,  L  23.  Association 
for,  recommended  and  adopted,  24. 

NoAh  CotroUruiy  a  provincial  eovem- 
ment,  I.  4.  Constitation  of,  formed, 
122.  Appoints  and  instructs  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  369.  Op- 
posed to  equality  of  suffrage  in  House 
of  Representatives,  II.  138 ;  to  equal- 
ity of  votes  in  Senate,  141, 217.  Vote 
of,  respecting  equal  vote  of  States  in 
Senate,  141,  148,  165  ;  respecting 
census  of  free  inhabitants,  1 53.  Had 
five  reorescntatives  in  first  House, 
149.  6pposed  to  executive  holding 
office  during  "good  behavior,"  173. 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship  as 
qualification  tor  office,  209  ;  respect- 
ing money  bills,  216,  218.  Divided 
on  question  of  nine  years'  citizenship 
as  qualification  of  Senator,  224.  Op- 
posed to  each  State  having  one  vote 
in  Senate,  227 ;  to  taxing  exports, 
296.  Position  of,  in  Convention,  re- 
specting slave-trade,  297, 301 .  Vote 
of,  respecting  slave-trade,  305 ;  on 
suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  360. 
Cession  bv,  in  1790,  357.  Opposed 
to  restrictuur  President  to  stated  sal- 
ary, 407.  Convention  of,  Anti-Fed- 
eral majority  in,  596 ;  debate  in,  596 ; 
amendments  to  Constitution  pro- 
posed by,  597 ;  peculiar  action  of, 
597.  Attitude  ot,  placed  Union  in 
new  crisis,  603. 

Northern  States,  in  (avor  of  granting  to 
government  full  revenue  and  com- 
mercial powers,  IL  292.  Chief  mo- 
tive of,  ror  forming  Constitation  a 
commercial  one,  298.  Cut  off  from 
British  West  India  trade,  298.  Sep- 
arate interests  of,  different,  300. 

Nortkweatem  Territory  ceded  by  Vir- 

Sinia,  L  137,  295.  Cession  modi- 
ed,  300.  Ordinance  respecting,  why 
framed,  301  ;  provisions  of;  302  ; 
character  of,  306.  Ordinance  for, 
reported,  452.  Cession  of,  H.  15. 
Ora^  and  relations  of,  &c.,  341. 
JeffBTBon's  resolve  for  oiganization 
of  States  in,  343.  Slavery  in,  pro- 
posals for  prohibiting,  343.  Ceded 
on  what  trusts,  847, 349.  Admission 
of  new  States  onder,  see  Neio 
Statee, 


O. 

Oath,  of  office,  proposed  by  Kew  Jer- 
sey in  1778, 1.  130. 

Oaih  of  AiU^fiance^  to  the  King,  re- 
ceived by  Sir  William  Howe  in  New 
Jersey,  L  106.  To  the  United  States 
required  by  Washington  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 107 ;  dissatisfietction  occasioned 
by,  107.  Propriety  of,  defended  by 
Washington,  108.  Prescribed  in 
Congress  in  1778,  109. 

Obligation  of  Contracts,  danse  respect- 
ing, taken  from  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  L  452. 

Officers  of  United  States,  appoint- 
ment of,  n.  417. 

Officers  of  the  Revolution,  treatment  of, 
bv  Congress,  and  the  country,  1. 159. 
Pay  of,  159.  Proceedings  in  Con- 
gress respecting  half-pay  for,  160. 
Pennsylvania  Ime,  163.  Proceed- 
ings of,  respecting  their  pay,  165.' 
S^  Armjf  of  the   Revoktion,   Half- 

jMtf,  and  NetKburak  Addresses, 

OUgarchy,  detested  by  people  of  Unit- 
edf  States,  II.  237. 

Orders  in  Council,  respecting  trade 
with  tiie  United  States,  L  283.  Ef- 
forts of  Conmss  to  counteract,  285. 
Effect  of,  on  IlorUiem  States,  II.  298. 

Ordinance  of  17  S7,  framing  o^  I.  452. 
Admission  of  new  States  provided 
for  by,  IL  77.  Fixed  no  mode  of  ad- 
mitting new  States,  79.  Provisions 
of,  344.  Slavery  excluded  by,  344. 
Author  of,  344,  365.  Passed,  365. 
Character  of,  366.  Provision  in,  re- 
specting contracts,  occasion  of,  366. 
Extradition  of  slaves  under,  454. 

Osnaburg,  Bishop  of,  rumored  purpose 
of  loyalists  respecting,  IL  492.  Af- 
terwards Duke  of  York,  493. 


P. 

PuvB,  BoBBBt  Tbbat,  delegate  to 
first  Continental  CongrMS,  L  13. 

Palfkbt,  Colonel,  sent  to  New 
Hampshire  to  arrest  Tories,  L  65. 

Paper  Monejf,  first  issued  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1. 78.  Signing  of, 
78.  State  systems  of,  under  Confed- 
eration, n.  310.    See  Rhode  hUmd, 

Pardon,  President's  power  of,  II.  418. 
See  Treason, 

Parliament,  British,  antbority  of,  over 
trade,  how  recognized  by  fiirst  Conti- 
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nental  Congress,  I.  20.  Two  houses 
ill,  ori^  of,  11.  130;  mutual  rela- 
tions of,  130.  CkHTuption  in,  origin 
and  extent  of,  242 ;  ciiect  of  knowl- 
edge of,  on  framers  of  Constitution, 
243.  Necessity  of  officers  of  state, 
&c.  sitting  in,  254.  Analogy  of  Con- 
gress to,  254. 

Paksoks,  Trbophii^us,  motion  of,  in 
]&fossachnsett8  Convention,  to  ratifV 
Constitution,  II.  537.  Form  of  rati- 
fication and  proposed  amendments 
drawn  by,  541. 

Patents  for  useful  inrentions,  subject 
of,  brought  forward  by  Pinckney,  IL 
339.  State  legislation  concerning, 
839.  Power  over,  surrendered  to 
Congress,  339. 

Pattbrsow,  William,  mover  of 
New  Jersey  plan  of  ^vemment,  IL 
93.  Arguments  of,  in  Convention, 
93. 

Peace,  effect  of,  upon  the  country,  I. 
179.    See  TVeaty  of  Peace, 

Peace  EstaHUhmenL  See  Washington 
and  Hamilton, 

Pbkdlbtom,  Chancellor,  a  leading 
advocate  of  Constitution  in  Virginia, 
11.506. 

Pennsylvania,  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment, L  5.  Constitution  of,  rormed, 
122.  Stop-law  of,  253.  Appoints 
and  instructs  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, 368.  Had  but  one  chamber 
in  legislature,  II.  132.  Opposed  to 
election  of  Senators  by  State  legisla- 
tures, 135 ;  to  equality  of  suffirage  in 
House  of  Representatives,  138;  to 
equal  representation  of  States  in 
Senate,  141,  148,  165,  217.  Had 
eight  representatives  in  first  House, 
149.  In  favor  of  census  of  tree  in- 
habitants, 153 ;  of  executive  holding 
office  during  good  behavior,  173. 
Opposed  to  property  qualification  for 
office,  189.  Constitution  of,  citizen- 
ship under,  206.  Vote  of,  respecting 
citizenship  as  qualification  for  office, 
209;  respecting  money  bills,  218. 
Opposed  to  nine  years'  citizenship  as 
ouaiification  of  Senator,  224 ;  to  each 
State  having  one  vote  in  Senate,  227 ; 
to  impeachments  being  tried  by  Sen- 
ate, 262.  In  favor  of  taxing  exports, 
296.  Vote  of,  respecting  sfave-trade, 
305.  Katiflcation  of  Constitution  by, 
515.  Convention  of,  first  to  meet, 
519.  Second  State  in  population,  in 
1787,  519.    Western  counties  of,  in- 


surrection in,  521  ;  opposition  of,  to 
Constitution,  524. 

People  of  America,  when  not  associated 
as  such,  L  16.  Sole  original  source 
of  political  power,  11.  38,  471,  482. 
Will  of,  how  to  be  exerdsed,  471 ; 
on  a  new  exigency,  how  to  be  ascer- 
tained, 483. 

Petition,  right  of  assembling  for,  as- 
serted, I.  23.  Of  Continental  Con- 
grfsa  to  the  King,  23,  38. 

Philadelphia,  threatened  loss  of,  to  the 
enemy,  I.  99.  Falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemv,  113.  Fought  for,  at 
the  battle  or  the  Brandywine,  113. 
The  scene  of  many  great  events,  H. 
519.  Demonstration  at,  in  honor  of 
adoption  of  Constitution,  582. 

PiOKBRiNO,  TiKOTHT,  suggests  acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  I.  218. 

PiNCKNET,  ChABLBS  CoTBSWOBTH, 

Revolutionary  services  of,  I.  454. 
Views  of,  respecting  the  requisite  re- 
form, 455;  on  the  slave-trade,  456, 
459,  460 ;  respecting  consequences 
of  rejection  of  Constitution,  487. 
Proposition  of,  respecting  taxes  on 
exports,  II.  189 ;  respecting  extradi- 
tion of  slaves,  189,452.  Notifies  Con- 
vention of  position  of  South  Carolina 
concerning  tax  on  exports,  280.  In 
favor  of  Constitution,  510.  Writ€s 
to  Washington  of  adoption  of  Consti- 
tution by  Soutii  Carolina,  544.  Fi- 
delity of,  to  South  Carolina,  545. 
Arguments  of,  in  South  Carolina 
convention,  548. 

PiNOKNRT,  Chablbs,  plan  of  gov- 
ernment submitted  by,  n.  32.  Propo- 
sition of,  respecting  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, negatived,  40.  Suggestions 
of,  respecting  public  debt,  revenue, 
&c.,  819.  In  iavor  of  Constitution, 
510. 

Piracy,  nature  of,  H.  331.  Power  of 
Congress  to  define  and  punish,  331. 

Pitt,  William,  designs  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States,  L 
282.  B3s  bill  to  effect  them,  288. 
His  extraordinary  opportunities,  413. 
Estimate  of,  414. 

Political  Science,  among  the  andents, 
I.  374.  In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Eu- 
rope, 375;  in  England,  876;  in 
France,  377. 

Popular  Governments,  American  tbeoiy 
of,  L  261. 

PomdaJtim  of  States  in  1790,  table  of, 
IL55. 
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Bortif  no  prtferenoe  to  be  given  to, 
n.  324. 

Pott-Office  department,  Continenta], 
first  established,  L  35 ;  colonial,  433. 
Power  to  establish,  extended  to  post- 
roads,  IL  328. 

Pncanble  of  Constitotion,  as  reported 
and  adopted,  IL  373;  kngoage  of, 
important,  373. 

Prmdadt  makiDs  of  treaties  by, 
with  consent  ef  Senate,  IL  234. 
Officers  proposed  to  be  appoint- 
ed by,  with  consent  of  Senate,  234. 
Be-cmgibili^  of,  aivnments  in  fkyor 
of,  23S.  (%oioe  KHt  pi!oposed  meth- 
od of,  235  ;  br  Senate,  objections 
to,  236,  392  ;  nltimato,  by  House  of 
Bepreseotattres,  240, 394.  RcTision- 
ary  control  orer,  where  to  be  lodged, 
239.  Extensiye  patronage  of,  252. 
Subject  to  impeachment,  261;  for 
what  causes,  397.  Veto  power  of, 
264.  Objections  of,  to  law,  to  be  en- 
tared  on  journal  of  Congress,  264. 
Choice  of,  dhect,  by  people,  nega- 
tired,  388 ;  by  electors,  objectione  to, 
388 ;  advantages  of,  389 ;  method 
-  of,  390.  Term  of  office  of,  proposed 
to  be  seven  years,  392.  Choice 
of,  by  mi^rity  of  electors,  objeo- 
tk)na  to,  393.  Vacancy  in  office 
of,  397 ;  when  Congress  to  provide 
fbr,401.  <«Inabilit3r^of,todischaige 
duties,  meaning  of,  397  ;  how  ascer- 
tained, 397.  Insanity  of,  397.  DeaA 
of,andof  Vioe-Presidenl^398.  Choice 
of,  changes  in  mode  of,  400 ;  if  not 
made  before  4th  of  March,  400;  by 
Honse*of  Bepresentativet,  to  be  from 
three  highest  candidates,  400.  Qual- 
ifications of,  404.  Pay  of,  aigumente 
in  favor  of,  404  ;  not  to  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  term  of  office, 
406.  Forbidden  to  receive  more  than 
stated  salary,  407.  Council  for,  quea- 
tU>n  conceimng,  407.  May  requirs 
opinions  of  cabinet  officers,  408. 
iJone  responsible  for  conduct  of  ex- 
ecutive department,  400.  Powers  of, 
409;  to  make  war  and  peace,  411 ; 
over  State  militia,  413;  to  pardon 
ofibnces,413 ;  to  appoint  officers,  417. 
'*Bxecutive  power''  vested  in,  mean- 
ing of,  4 1  2.  Oath  of,  to  execute  laws, 
412.  Commander-in-chief,  413.  To 
prosecute  war,  413.  Treaty-making 
power  of,  414.  To  receive  ambassa- 
dors, &c.,  415.  Cannot  create  offilies, 
418.     To  inform  Congress  of  state 


of  Union,  419.  To  recommend  meas- 
ures to  Congress,  419.  May  call  ex- 
tra sessions  of  Congress,  419.  When 
may  adjourn  Congress,  419. 

Pbinolb,  Johk  Julius,  in  fkvor  of 
Constitution,  II.  5ia 

/Viw-ONirfs,  want  of,  under  the  Revoki- 
tionaiy  jp^vemment,  I.  73.  Establish- 
ment of;  urged  by  Washington,  75. 
Of  Massachusetts,  trials  in,  75.  Co- 
lonial, appeals  fh>m,  to  Congress,  76. 
Under  Constitotbn,  IL  330. 

Property,  urged  as  basis  of  representa- 
tion, U.  148.  As  a  qualification  of 
elector,  148  ;  for  office,  187,  202. 

Proprietary  GovemmaUs,  form  and 
diaracter  of,  I.  5.  

Proiecttons,  issued  by  Sir  William 
Howe  in  New  Jersey,  I.  106.  Sur- 
render of,  required  by  Washington, 
106. 

Provincial  GotfemmeHis,  fbim  and  char- 
acter of,  L4» 

Public  Lattdi.  See  Wetlem  Territonf, 
Norihwetkm  TBrriiorVt  tnd  Ordinanee 
of  1787. 


Qiia2(^0(i/>oiit,  of  national  officers,  pro- 
posals respecthig,  IT.  186 ;  landed,  re- 
jected, 187  ;  proper^,  an  embairass- 
ing  subject,  202.  Of  electors,  187, 
194,200.  Of  voter  in  Massachusetts, 
188.  Of  members  of  Congress,  194. 
Of  eittienship,  embarrassments  re- 
specting, 205;  attempt  to  exempt 
certain  persons  fh>m  rule  respecting, 
205.  Of  Senators,  223.  Of  Vice- 
President,  401.  Of  President,  404. 
Of  religious  test,  never  to  be  required, 
479. 

Queen^B  County,  Long  Idandy  inhabit- 
ants of,  to  be  disarmed,  L  68. 

Qjutnan^  discussions  in  Convention 
respecting,  II.  262. 

Q^tiae^  first  apportionment  of,  among 
the  Colonies,  I.  34.  Of  trooptf  in 
1776,  92.    See  Requititiona. 


Raicsat,  David,  Dr.,  in  fkvor  of 
Constitution,  II.  510. 

Rahdolph,  Edkuitd,  urges  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  Convention,  I. 
365.    Bevolntionaiy  services  of,  480. 
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Goremor  of  yir|g^iiii&,  481.  Conne 
of,  in  the  Convention,  481.  Seasons 
of,  for  supporting  the  Constitntion, 
481.  Genealogy  of,  485.  Plan  of 
ffovemment  proposed  hy,  XL  32, 410. 
A  member  of  committee  to  appor- 
tion representatives,  148.  Objections 
of,  to  compound  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, 151.  Proposition  of,  respecting 
census,  162 ;  to  strike  out  "  wealth  "* 
from  rule  of  representation,  164.  In 
fietvor  of  conflmng  equality  of  States 
in  Senate  to  certain  cases,  165. 
Views  of,  respecting  monejr  bills, 
218.  Resolution  of,  respecting  ad- 
missbn  of  new  States,  349.  CUnse 
introduced  by,  respecting  death  of 
President,  &c.,  403.  Refused  to  sign 
Constitution,  why,  485,  555.  Posi- 
tion of,  respecting  Constitution,  506. 
Advocated  adoption  of  Constitution 
in  Viiginia  convention,  556. 

Randolph,  Pbtton,  President  of 
first  Continental  Congress,  I.  13; 
of  second  Continental  Congress,  38. 
Death  and  character  of,  28. 

Batification  of  Constitution,  as  mark- 
ing character  of  government,  IL  85. 
Different  theories  respecting,  177. 
Mode  of,  375;  resolutions  respecting, 
375  *,  purpose  of,  375 ;  an  embarrass- 
ing question,  479.  Vote  of  States 
respecting,  483,  515.  Br  only  part 
of  States,  effect  of,  484.  Unanimous, 
could  not  be  required,  484.  By  nine 
Sutes  sufficient  485.  Pageants  in 
honor  of,  540.  Public  rejoicings  in  Bal- 
timore at,  543.  By  New  Hfunpshire, 
573,  578.  By  Virginia,  578;  bow 
finally  effected,  579;  form  of,  581. 
Vitiated  by  condition,  in  Madison's 
opinion,  588.  Great  straggle  over, 
in  New  Yoik,  588.  See  the  different 
States. 

Records  and  Judicial  Prooeec&ig$  of 
States,  full  faith  to  be  given  to,  in 
other  States,  II.  449.  Proof  and 
efiect  of,  449. 

Read,  Qsokgb,  views  of,  respecting 
rule  of  suffrage  for  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, IL  135. 

Regulatum  of  Commerce  proposed  by 
New  Jersev  in  1778,  1  129.  Not 
provided  for  by  the  Confederation, 
148.  Advantaffes  of,  not  perodved, 
179.  Origin  ot,  as  a  national  power, 
276.  Washington's  views  respect- 
ing, 334.  Popular  meetinss  in  JBos- 
ton   in  £Eivor  oi,   336.     Policy  of 


Congress  lespectiiig,  in  1785-86, 
337. 

Repnteittatum,  views  of  members  of 
Convention  respecting,  II.  18.  lu 
Congress,  difitorent  views  respecting, 
36 ;  difficulty  in  fixing  ratio  of,  44.  As 
afiteted  by  State  interests,  43.  Origi- 
nal division  between  States  resnect- 
ing,  50.  Under  Virajnia  and  New 
Jer8<rr  plans,  105.  Great  difficulty 
in  adjusting,  108.  Difficulty  of  fix- 
ing different  basis  of,  for  two  bouses 
of  Congress,  133.  Committee  to  ad- 
iust  wlrale  system  of,  145.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's proposal  in  Congress  concern- 
ing, 146.  Ratio  of,  in  House  of 
Representatives,  147.  Of  slaves,  149. 
Compound  ratio  of,  depending  on 
numbers  and  wealth,  proposed,  149 ; 
objections  to,  1 51 ;  how  to  be  applied, 
156.  By  numbers,  as  affected  by 
slaves,  153,  291.  And  taxation  to 
go  together,  156.  System  of,  pro- 
posed oy  Constitution,  discussion  on 
inNewYoik,  673. 

Bepreteauaivet^  part  of  the  Provincial 
govenmient,  1. 4.  In  the  charter  goV'- 
emments,  how  chosen,  5.  Appor- 
tionment o(  objections  to,  11.  148 ; 
in  first  House,  how  made,  148. 

Bepnaeniaiive  Government  familiar  to 
the  American  people,  L  117. 

BepriMali  authorized  by  the  CoatxD^ 
tal  Congress,  I.  34. 

BepubUoan  Govemnteni  involved  in  Ae 
effort  to  make  the  Constitution,  L 
391.  Guaranteed  to  States,  II.  177 ; 
by  Constitution,  458.  Guaranty  o( 
to  States,  object  of,  468;  nieaning 
of,  in  America,  469. 

BgaMioan  Liberty,  nature  of,  IL  8. 
How  to  be  preserved,  9. 

Resolutions  as  re^rred  to  committee  of 
detail,  IL  190. 

BequisttionSf  provision  for,  under  the 
Confederation,  L 147.  Of  1781, 156. 
Made  and  not  complied  with,  174. 
From  1782  to  1786,  bow  treated, 
180.  In  1784,  240.  In  1785,  242. 
In  1786, 242.  Supply  received  from, 
in  1781  - 1786,  243  ;  inadequacy  o( 
declared  by  Congress,  245.  Mbct 
of,  on  the  prQf>osed  revenue  system, 
244. 

Revenue,  report  of  committee  of  detail 
resnecting,  IL  289.  Power  over,  gea- 
enuly  conceded  to  new  government^ 
290.  Different  systems  of,  under 
Confederation,  Sia    Powers  of  gov- 
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emment,  influence  of,  311.  Power, 
qoalifications  of,  proposed,  320. 
From  imports,  easiest  mode  of  pay- 
ing expenses  of  government,  528. 

ReSmueSf  of  the  Confederation,  L  147. 
Want  of  power  in  Confederation  to 
obtain,  IL  280.  Nomeroos  questions 
respecting,  280.  Collection  of,  by 
Congress,  323. 

Revenue  BiUsy  priyilege  of  originating, 
views  of  members  of  Convention  re- 
specting, II.  221 ;  restricted  to  Honse 
of  Representatives,  221. 

Beoeam  System  of  1783,  origin  and 
purpose  of,  I.  175.  Modified  by 
Congress,  180.  Defeated  by  New 
York,  180.  Design  of,  185.  Effect 
of  its  proposal,  186.  Character  of, 
224.  tinder  consideration  in  1784, 
240.  How  acted  on  in  1786,  244. 
New  appeal  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of,  245.  Every  State  assents  to, 
but  New  York,  246.  Act  of  New 
York  concerning,  246.  Hamilton's 
answer  to  the  New  York  objections 

^to,  247.  New  York  again  appealed 
to  respecting,  247 ;  refuses  to  ac- 
cede, 248.  Action  of  New  York  re- 
specting, 343.  Final  appeal  of  Con- 
fess for,  344.  Rejected  by  Now 
York,  345,  359.  Address  on,  writ- 
ten by  Madison,  422. 

RevobUiont  right  of,  IL  473. 

RevohUumarif  Oongrets,  take  up  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  L  113. 
Government  of,  breaking  down,  115. 
Change  in  the  members  of,  after 
1777, 125.  Leading  members  of,  in 
1777  and  1778,  126;  in  1776,  127. 
Weakness  of,  IL  14.    See  Cbn^resr. 

Revolutionary  Government,  defects  of, 
L55. 

Rhode  Mind,  a  charter  government,  I. 
5.  Resists  the  claim  of  the  great 
States  to  Western  lands,  131.  Refuses 
to  grant  imposts  to.  Congress,  174. 
Hamilton's  answer  to,  177.  Attempts 
to  pay  its  quotas  in  paper  money, 
242.  Refusal  of,  to  grant  duties  on 
imposts,  422.  Not  represented  in  Con- 
stimtional  Convention,  II.  23,  181. 
Did  not  assent  to  revenue  svstem  of 
1783,  24.  Admitted  to  itnion  in 
1790,  25.  Interests  of,  attended  to 
by  Convention,  26.  Had  one  repre- 
sentative in  first  House,  149.  Rati- 
fication of  Constitution  by,  improb- 
able, 181.  Reason  of,  for  not  attend- 
ing Convention,  329.    Took  no  part 


in  ^rmation^of  Constitution,  484. 
Opposition  to  Constitution  in,  pecu- 
liarly intense,  598;  causes  of,  598. 
Jealous  of  other  States,  598.  Prin- 
ciples of  founders  of,  falsely  ap- 
plied, 598.  Paper  money  party  in, 
great  power  of,  599.  Great  antago- 
nism in,  between  town  and  country, 
600.  Opponents  of  Constitution  in, 
ridiculed  and  scorned,  600.  Great 
want  of  enlightenment  in,  601.  Ac- 
tion of  GeuOTal  Assembly  of,  on  Con- 
stitution, 602.  People  of,  apparentiy 
nearly  unanimous  against  Constitu- 
tion, 602.  Final  prevalence  of  be^ 
ter  counsels  in,  603.  Present  pros- 
perity of,  603.  Attitude  of,  placed 
Union  in  new  crisis,  603. 

Rights,    See  Colonies, 

RoBiNSOir,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  Yimnia 
House  of  Burgesses,  L  48.  Cele- 
brated compliment  of,  to  Washing;- 
ton,  48. 

RonssBAU,  J.  J.,  political  discussions 
of.  alluded  to,  L  377. 

Rme  of  Apportionment,  proposal  to 
change  from  land  to  numbers,  1. 241. 

RoTLBDOB,  Edward,  in  favor  of 
Constitution,  II.  510.  Arguments 
of,  in  convention  of  Soutii  Carolina, 
548. 

RuTLEDOB,  JoHK,  a  member  of  com- 
mittee to  apportion  representatives, 
II.  148.  Motion  of,  for  assumption 
of  State  debts,  319.  In  f&ror  of 
Constitution,  510. 


8. 


Seat  of  Government,  action  respecting, 
IL  189.  None  under  Confederation, 
268.  History  of  establishment  of, 
268.  Grave  questions  concerning 
location  of,  274.  Impolicy  of  estab- 
lishing at  New  York,  or  Philadel- 
phia, 591.  Embairassments  attend- 
ing selection  of,  604. 

SeSiomd  Jealousy,  causas  and  opera- 
tion of,  I.  371. 

Sblmak,  captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
naval  force,  I.  74. 

Senate^  reasons  for  present  constitu- 
tion oi^  n.  4 1 .  Rule  of  suffrage  in,  48. 
Numerical  representation  in,  favored 
at  first,  49.  To  hold  oflfice  during 
*'good  behavior"  under  Hamilton's 

}>uin,  100, 105.    Members  of,  chosen 
or  six  years,  134 ;  qualifications  of» 
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IS4,  223.  Objects  of,  188;  how  to 
be  attained,  138.  IMfficoltjr  in  fixing 
basis  of,  189.  Mr.  Baldwin's  model 
of,  139.  Fortonatieljr  not  founded 
on  relatiTe  wealth  of  States,  140. 
Votes  of  States  respecting,  141 ;  rep- 
resentation in,  165.  Adyaatages  of 
present  constitution  of,  166.  Mem- 
oers  of,  to  be  two  from  each  Sute, 
186 ;  to  Tote  per  capita,  186 ;  must 
have  been  citizens  nine  years,  211. 
Slight  analogy  o^  to  Honseof  Lonis, 
215.  EqnaUty  of  votes  in,  by  what 
Stales  resisted  217.  Choice  of  Presi- 
dent bj,  in  certain  events,  proposed, 
221,  390.  Scheme  of^  tending  to 
olieardijr,  222.  Maj  amend  revenue 
bilU,  222.  Powers  of,  aa  at  first 
proposed,  223.  Number  d  members 
o^  origin  of,  224.  Method  of  voting 
in,  origin  of,  224.  Present  mode  of 
voting  in,  advantages  0^228.  Va- 
cancies in,  how  filled,  229.  Primary 
purpose  of^  229.  Disposition  to  ac- 
cumulate power  in,  230.  Constitu* 
tion  of,  great  embarrassments  respect- 
ing, 233.  Separate  action  of,  difficult 
to  determine,  234.  Consent  of,  to 
certain  acts  of  President,  necessary, 
235.  Proposed  choice  of  Pl^dent 
by,  objections  to,  236.  Only  body 
fit  to  have  revisionary  control  over 
appointments,  239.  Ratification  of 
treaties  by,  240.  Ultimate  choice  of 
President  taken  from,  240.  Length 
of  term  in,  240.  Biennial  change  m, 
241.  To  try  impeachments,  261. 
Quorum  of,  262.  President  of,  263. 
May  choose  president  pro  tempore, 
264.  Choice  or  President  by,  quorum 
for,  401 ;  minority  necessary  to,  401. 
President  pro  tempore  of,  when  to  act 
as  President  of  the  United  States, 
403.  Proposed  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors and  judges  by,  4ia  For- 
eign relations  committed  io,  410. 
Treaty-making  power  of,  415.  May 
propose  treaty  to  President,  417. 
Certain  contcoversies  between  States, 
proposed  to  be  tried  by,  424.  Equal- 
ity of  States  in,  guaranteed  by  Con- 
stitution, 478. 

Shays's  Rebeilum,  caused  of,  I.  266. 
Progress  of,  266, 269.   How  arrested, 

270.  How  acted  upon  in  Congress, 

271.  Effect  of,  upon  the  poUtical 
state  of  the  country,  278.  Abettors 
of,  opposed  to  Constitution,  II. 
501. 


Bhxkmam,  Books,  one  of  the  eon- 
mittee  to  prroare  Declaration  of  Ib- 
dependeace,  L  60.  Opposed  to  tax 
on  exports,  IL  294.  Views  of,  re- 
specting tax  on  slaves,  304.  Motioo 
of,  respecting  payment  of  old  debts, 
321. 

JShvery^  British  government  responsi- 
ble for  the  existence  of,  I.  87.  Com- 
plex relations  0^.11.22.  Begarded 
by  Southern  statesmen  as  an  evil, 
155.  When  and  bow  abolished  in 
States  now  finee,  289.  Existed  in 
what  States  at  formation  of  Constito- 
tion,  318.  Facts  respecting,  as  inflo- 
«icing  judgment  on  C<mstitution, 
313.  A  matter  of  local  concern,  313. 
State  laws  respecting  abolition  of, 
313.  In  Northwestern  Territory, 
proposals  for  excluding,  343.  State 
of,  in  1787,  451.  Probable  dura- 
tion of,  451.  Principle  ol^  common 
law  and  law  of  nations  respecting, 
451,  455*  Exclusively  a  matter  <tf 
State  jurisdiction,  451.  Exirted  in 
Colonies  at  very  early  period,  453. 
In  Massadiusetts,  Dr.  Belknap's 
article  on,  454.  Depends  wholly  on 
municipal  law,  457.  Fortunately  left 
to  State  control,  459.  Existence  of, 
uniustiy  made  a  reproach  on  United 
States,  465. 

Slaves,  as  affecting  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, II.  19.  Control  of  States 
over,  never  meant  to  be  surrendered, 
20.  Necessarily  regaided  in  forming 
Constitution,  2a  As  aflecting  basb 
of  representati(Mi,  46.  In  fixing  ratio 
of  representation,  included  as  inhabit- 
ants, 47.  Three-fifUis  rule  respecting, 
whence  derived,  48.  In  fixing  ra- 
tio of  representation,  how  comput- 
ed, 147 ;  admission  of,  proper,  147. 
Proprie^  of  counting,  as  inhabitants, 
in  adjusting  representation,  150. 
Rule  respecting,  under  Confedera- 
tion, 150.  As  affecting  representa- 
tion, votes  respecting,  153.  Social 
and  political  condition  of,  anomalous, 
155.  Number  and  distribution  of^ 
155.  An  important  element  in  de- 
termining rank  of  States,  155.  As 
affeetins:  representation  and  taxation, 
157.  As  subjects  of  taxation,  views 
of  statesmen  respecting,  159.  Com- 
promise respecting,  how  to  be  effect- 
ed, 163.  Extradition  of,  Phickney's 
proposition  concerning,  189.  Manu- 
mission of,  a  matter  of  State  con- 
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tool,  S86.  Bepresentatioii  of,  a  con- 
cession by  North,  why  mode,  292; 
Morris's  motion  respecting,  293 ;  vote 
of  New  Jersey  respecting,  293.  Spe- 
cific tax  on  importation  of,  304. 
Word  not  used  in  Constitution  by 
design,  305.  Ratio  of  increase  or, 
from  1790  to  1850,  308.  Condition 
of,  ameliorated  by  Constitution,  316. 
Advancing  public  sentiment  concern- 
ing, 316.  Colonization  of,  in  Africa, 
317.  Representation  of^  an  unimi)or- 
tant  anomaly,  317.  Emancipation 
of,  a  local  question,  317.  £xtra- 
di^n  of,  under  Constitution,  history 
of  clause  respecting,  450;  a  neces- 
sary provision  of  Constitution,  451 ; 
under  New  England  Confederation 
of  1643,  453;  under  Ordinance  of 
1787,  454;  importance  of  proper 
understanding  of  clause  respecting, 
456 ;  necessity  and  propriety  or  clause, 

459.  Condition  of,  much  better  un- 
der State  control,  462.  Increase  of, 
since  adoption  of  Constitution,  465. 
See  Federal  Census, 

Save-Trade,  discountenanced  by  first 
Continental  Congress,  I.  24.  How 
dealt  with  by  the  Constitution,  456. 
Abolished  in  England,  457,  461. 
French  abolition  of,  457.  Danish 
abolition  of,  459.  Compromise  re- 
specting, 460.    Legislation  against, 

460.  Discussions  respecting,  in  Eng- 
land, 460.  Probable  encouragement 
of,  II.  153;  embarrassments  respect- 
ing, 281.    State  action  respecting, 

285.  Necessity  of  definite  provision 
respectmg,  285.  Duty  of  framers  of 
Constitution  respecdng,  286.  Had 
been  abolished  by  no  nation  in  1787, 

286.  A  proper  subject  for  national 
action,  286.  Aspect  of,  political,  287 ; 
moral,  287.  Economical  importance 
of,  to  Southern  States,  288.  Report 
of  committee  of  detail  respecting, 
290.  Grave  questions  concemmg,  296. 
Right  to  continue,  insisted  on  by 
what  States,  297,  301.  Prospective 
prohibition  o^  provided  for,  304. 
Concessions  respecting,  timely,  305. 
Vote  of  States  respecting,  305.  Pa- 
triotic course  of  both  sections  re- 
specting, 306.  Effect  of  discontinu- 
ance of,  on  Southern  States,  308. 
State  rights  respecting,  before  Con- 
stitution, 314.  Tolerated  by  Euro- 
pean nations  at  formation  of  Consti- 
tution, 314.  Interdicted  by  ten  States 


before  Constitution,  314.  Refiisal  of 
certain  States  to  grant  power  to  sup- 
press, immediately,  315.  Indefinite 
continuance  of,  had  Constitution  not 
been  formed,  315.  First  extinguished 
by  America,  317. 

South  Carolina,  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, 1. 4.  Constitution  of,  formed, 
120.  Tender^law  of,  253.  Appoints 
and  instructs  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, 369.  Opposed  to  equality 
of  sufihige  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  II.  138 ;  equal  vote  of  States  in 
Senate,  141, 148,  165,217.  Had  five 
representatives  in  first  House,  149. 
Opposed  to  census  of  free  inhabitants, 
153 ;  executive  holding  office  during 
"  good  behavior,"  173.  Vote  of,  re- 
specting citizenship  as  qualification 
for  office,  209 ;  money  bills,  216,  218. 
Opposed  to  each  State  having  one 
vote  in  Senate,  227.  In  favor  of 
States  paying  members  of  Congress, 
259.  Refusia  of,  to  submit  to  tax  on 
exports,  280,  285.  Exports  of,  in 
one  year,  285.  Position  of,  in  Con- 
vention, respectLDg  slave-trade,  297, 
301.  Vote  of^  respecting  slave-trade, 
305.  Vote  on  Jefferson's  resolve 
concerning  Northwestern  Territory, 
346.  Cession  by,  in  1787,  356. 
Vote  of,  on  suspension  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, 360.  Condition  of  acceptance 
of  Constitution  by,  452.  Motion  for 
surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  made  by, 
in  Constitutional  Convention,  453. 
Vote  of,  respecting  citizenship  clause 
in  Constitution,  453.  Debate  in 
legislature  of,  on  Constitution,  510. 
Convention  in,  to  vote  on  Constitu- 
tion, 511 ;  importance  of  action  of, 
542.  Ratification  of  Constitution 
by,  544 ;  rejoicings  at,  544 ;  impor- 
tance of,  544.  Delegates  of,  respon- 
sibility assumed  by,  544.  A  great 
exporting  State,  546.  Hesitation  of, 
to  concede  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, 546.  Amendments  to  Con- 
stitution proposed  by,  548.  Eighth 
State  to  ratify  Constitution,  549. 

Southern  Slates,  views  of,  respecting 
regulation  of  commerce,  H.  290. 

Sovereignttf,  of  the  people,  established 
by  the  Revolution,  I.  379 ;  necessuy 
consequences  of  declaration  of,  U. 
8.  Resides  in  the  people,  38.  Pow- 
ers of,  may  bo  exercised  by  different 
agents,  377. 

Spain,  claims  the  exclusive  navigation 
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ofthe  Mississippi,  I  812.    See  l/tt- 
sissippi. 

Speaker^  of  House  of  Representatiyes, 
II.  264 ;  when  to  act  as  Pl^ident,  403. 

Standing  Armies^  jealousy  of,  L  81, 90. 

StateM^  interests  and  relations  of,  before 
Constitation,  II.  5.  Devotion  of, 
to  repnblican  liberty,  6.  Union  of, 
essential  to  republican  liberty,  9. 
Weakness  of,  vrithont  union,  9. 
General  pnrpc^  of,  in  calling  Con- 
stitutional Conyention,  16.  Position 
ot  in  Convention,  27.  Powers  sur- 
rendered by,  to  Confederation,  27. 
Why  represented  in  Congress,  40. 
Diverse  interests  of,  as  affecting  rep- 
resentation, 43.  Tendency  of,  to  en- 
croach on  federal  authority,  51.  Pro- 
posed control  over  legislation  of^  by 
Congress,  62.  Population  of,  in  1790, 
table  of,  55.  Legislation  of,  control 
of  judidal  department  over,  66.  Ad- 
mission of,  75,  79,  109,  176,  340, 
344,  350,  354.  Cessions  by,  to 
Union,  76.  Republican  government 
guaranteed  to,  79,  83,  177,  458. 
Jealous  of  general  government,  91. 
Sovereignty  of,  how  reconciled  with 
national  sovereignty,  91.  Plan  to 
abolish,  92.  To  mikQ  partial  sur- 
render of  power  under  Virginia 
plan,  95.  Sovereignly  of,  preserved 
under  New  Jersey  plan,  95.  Con- 
flicts of,  with  nation,  probable,  un- 
der Virginia  plan,  102,  103.  Strug- 
gle between  large  and  smaller,  re- 
specting representation,  104.  Pro- 
posed equauzation  of,  108.  Popu- 
lations of,  at  formation  of  Constitu- 
tion, 116.  Relative  rank  of,  at  for- 
mation of  Constitution,  117.  Con- 
flict among,  as  to  national  and  fed- 
eral systems,  117.  Danger  of  anni- 
hilation of  sovereignty  of,  by  national 
government,  128,  377.  Danger  of 
alliances  of,  with  foreign  powers,  136. 
Preservation  of,  in  Congress,  conced- 
ed to  be  necessary,  139.  Divided  re- 
specting constitution  of  Senate,  145. 
Jealousy  among,  150.  Western, 
views  of  members  respecting,  150. 
Slave  and  free,  index  of  wealth  of, 
157.  Wealth  of,  not  measured  by 
land,  160.  Position  of,  in  Conven- 
tion, respecting  slaves,  161,  162. 
Wealth  of,  for  puipose  of  taxa- 
tion, determined  by  inhabitants,  163. 
Smaller,  concession  to,  in  constitu- 
tion of  Senate,  166.    Free  and  slave, 


populations  of,  compared,  168.  Be- 
lation  of,  to  Confederation,  179. 
Whether  Constitution  could  be  red- 
fled  by  government  of,  180.  Voting 
by,  history  of  practice  of,  227.  EqoiS 
representation  of,  in  Senate,  just,  233. 
Union  desired  by,  from  different  mo- 
tives, 303.  Commercial  legation 
of,  under  Confederation,  various,  310. 
Revenue  and  paper-money  systems 
of,  under  Confederation,  various,  310. 
Rights  guaranteed  to,  by  Constitu- 
tion, 314.  Power  of,  over  slave- 
trade,  anterior  to  Constitution,  314. 
Ports  of  one,  not  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  another,  324.  Compacts 
between,  outside  of  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 3-17.  New,  temporary 
governments  for,  Madison's  motion 
respecting,  351 .  Admission  of,  num- 
ber of  votes  requisite  for,  352;  by 
dismemberment  of  State,  352;  by 
junction,  354  ;  difference  in  cases  ol^ 
357;  provisions  for,  general,  358. 
Restraints  on  political  power  of,  362. 
Issuing  of  bills  of  credit  prohibited 
to,  364.  Laying  of  duties  and  imr 
posts  by,  368.  Cannot  lay  duty  on 
tonnage,  370.  Keeping  of  troops  or 
ships  of  war  by,  371.  Agreements 
by,  witii  another  State  or  forei^ 
power,  371.  When  may  engage  m 
war,  371.  Governments  of,  now  hr 
supreme,  377.  May  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  under  Constitution,  383. 
Levying  war  against,  not  treason 
against  United  States,  385.  Certain 
controversies  between,  proposed  to 
be  tried  by  Senate,  424.  Constitu- 
tional restrictions  on,  432.  Laws  of, 
constitutionality  of,  how  determined, 
439.  Courts  of,  not  likely  to  admin- 
ister justice  to  foreigners,  &c.,  442. 
Different,  controversies  between  citi- 
zens of,  442 ;  grants  of  lands  by, 
jurisdiction  of  cases  respecting,  444. 
A  party  to  a  snit,  jurisdiction  in  cases 
o^  444.  Poreign,  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of,  444.  Full  faith  given  to 
acts,  &c.  of,  449.  Have  exclusive 
regulation  of  domestic  institutions, 
451.  May  exclude  foreigners,  457. 
Republican  government  ^[uarantecd 
to,  object  of,  468.  Domestic  violence 
in,  application  to  general  govern- 
ment in  case  of,  469.  Competency 
of,  to  abolish  constitutions,  469. 
Must  have  executive  and  legislature, 
470.    Protection  of,  against  domestic 
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'^olence,  472.  EqnftUtj  of,  in  Senate, 
for  erer  guaranteed  by  Constitution, 
478.  Refusal  of,  to  comply  with 
requbitions  of  Congress,  572.  See 
New  States, 

State  QmstitutumSfformBlAonof,!.  U6. 

State  Governments^  how  fonned,  I.  36. 

State  Sovereignty^  early  assertion  of,  L 
90. 

Stop  Laws,    See  Ddts, 

Stort,  Joseph,  views  of,  respecting 
President's  power  to  adjourn  Con- 
cress,  II.  420. 

Suffrage^  Rule  ofy  Governor  Randolph's 
resolution  respectine,  n.  35.  Change 
in,  opposed  oy  Delaware,  36.  Li 
Continental  Congress,  42.  In  Con- 
federation, 42.  In  Senate,  48.  For 
House  of  Representatives,  great  de- 
b^eon,135.  According  to  Virginia 
plan,  145.  Different  in  different 
States,  174,  198.  Not  universal  in 
any  State,  471. 

Sullivan,  General,  president  of  New 
Hampshire  Convention,  H.  541. 

SuLLiVAK,  Jambs,  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, IL  541. 

Superintendent  qf  the  Finances,  ap- 
pointed, 1. 174.  See  Robert  Mor- 
ris. 

Supremacy  of  United  States,  meaning 
and  scope  of,  II.  376.  Of  States, 
extent  of,  377.  Of  Constitution,  as 
affecting  national  growth,  383. 

Supreme  Court,  tenure  of  office  of,  IL 
67.  Judges  of,  not  removable  by 
address,  68, 73 ;  compensation  of,  68 ; 
bjr  whom  appointed,  68.  To  deter- 
mine constitutional  questions,  74. 
Functions  of,  compared  with  those  of 
State  courts,  74.  Judges  of,  propos- 
ed appointment  of,  by  Senate,  223, 
230,  410.  Appointment  of,  propo- 
sals concerning,  234.  Sole  interpre- 
ters of  Constitution,  380.  Judges  of, 
to  be  nominated  by  President,  418  ; 
tenure  of  office  and  salaries  of,  423. 
One,  under  Constitution,  423.  Origi- 
nal and  appellatejurisdiction  of,  424. 
Appellate  jurisdiction  of,  ambiguity 
concerning,  428.  Doubts  about  con- 
ferring power  upon,  to  declare  law 
unconstitutional,  434. 


Talletrakb,  Prince,  opinion  of,  re- 
specting Hamilton,  I.  410. 

TOL.  II.  82 


Taxation,  right  of,  denied  to  Paiiia- 
ment,  1. 20.  How  distinguished  from 
regulation  of  trade,  20.  Inseparable 
from  representation,  20,  II.  157. 
Difficultv  of  applying  combined  rule 
of  wealth  and  numbers  to,  158.  Re- 
port of  committee  of  detail  respect- 
ing, 290.  By  p;eneral  government. 
Mason's  objections  to,  557.  See 
Colonies, 

Taxes,  odious  to  the  people  of  United 
States,  I.  180.  Power  of  Congress 
to  collect,  n.  322. 

Tender^  State  laws  respecting,  restraint 
on,  n.  365. 

Tender  Law  of  Massachusetts,  L  268. 
Sgq  Debts, 

Territory,  power  of  Congress  over,  un- 
der the  Confederation,  L  141.  Au- 
thority of  Congress  over,  under  Con- 
stitution, II.  840 ;  purpose  of  provis- 
ion respecting,  355;  diverse  views 
concerning,  358.  See  Western  Ter* 
ritoty  and  Northwestern  Territory. 

Territorial  Governments,  power  to 
frame,  in  Ordinance  of  1787,  II.  345. 

Theory,  danger  of  adhering  too  firmly 
to,  n.  129. 

Thompsoit,  Charles,  Secretary  of 
first  Continental  Congress,  I.  14. 

TiCKNOR,  George,  cited  for  a  saying 
of  Jefferson  concerning  the  Revolu- 
tionarv  Congress,  L  64 ;  for  a  saying 
of  Talleyrand  about  E^amilton,  410. 

Tonnage,  duty  on,  States  prohibited  to 
lay,  U.  370 ;  proposed  exception  re- 
specting, 370. 

Tories,  1k>w  dealt  with  by  Continental 
Congress,  I.  36 ;  in  New  Hampshire, 
65.  Washington's. opinion  respecting, 
65.  Movements  of,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  66 ;  how  met  by 
Washington,  66.  Steps  taken  by 
Congress  to  disarm,  68.  Misunder- 
standing respecting,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Congress,  69.  Subject 
referred  to  local  authorities,  72.  Re- 
lations of  persons  and  property  of,  to 
the  Union,  251. 

Trade,  inter-colonial,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, I.  9.  Relation  of,  by  Par- 
liament, distinguished  from  taxation, 
20.  With  Colonies  prohibited  by 
Parliament,  December,  1 775, 38.  See 
Colonies,  Commerce,  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  Parliament, 

l)reason,  definition  of,  in  Constitution, 
origin  and  purpose  of,  11.  384.  Na- 
ture of  evidence  of,   386.    Punish- 
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ment  of,  to  bo  decbuned  by 
386;  how  limited  by  ConstitatioD, 
386.    President's  power  to  pardon, 
different  views  respecting,  414. 

Treasury  Dqxutment,  first  established, 
1.35. 

Trmty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, I.  279.  Negotiation  for,  with 
the  Netherlands,  280 ;  with  Sweden, 
281. 

Treaty  of  Alliance  wi&  France,  I.  166. 

Treaty  of  Peace  signed  and  ratified, 
L  155,  187,  235,  237.  Obiects  se- 
cared  by,  249.  How  Tiolated  by 
certain  States,  254,  257.  Southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States 
fixed  by,  812.  Accompanied  by  a 
secret  article,  312,  313.  Question 
respecting,  II.  415. 

Treaty  Power  mider  the  Confederation, 
I.  325. 

Treaties^  supreme  law  of  land,  11. 170, 
372,  374.  Proposition  that  Senate 
should  make,  223.  Negotiation  of, 
by  numerous  body,  embarrassing, 
232.  Making  of,  proposals  concern- 
ing, 234.  Provision  respecting,  ori- 
gin of,  240 ;  how  modified, .  414. 
Rule  of  Confederation   respecting, 

416.  May  be  proposed  by  Senate, 

417.  Jurisdiction  over  cases  arising 
under,  430.  Cases  arising  under,  how 
settled,  440.  Power  to  make,  under 
Confederation,  440. 

Trial  fy  Jury,  of  the  vicinage,  one 
of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  I.  23. 
Under  Constitution,  IL  424.  Pro- 
vision for,  in  dvil  cases,  not  in  Con- 
stitution originally,  427 ;  supplied  by 
amendment,  427.  Guaranty  of,  re- 
quired by  many  States,  429.  For 
crimes,  provisions  respecting,  431. 
Omission  to  secure,  a  strong  argu- 
ment with  some  against  Constitution, 
498. 

Tucker,  Gbob6b,  cited  about  Madi- 
son, L  421. 

Tyler,  Johk,  opposed  to  Constita- 
tion,  n.  506. 


U. 

Union,  ori^n  of,  L  3.  Unknown  to 
the  colonial  condition,  7.  Power  to 
ibrm,  a  result  of  the  Bevolution,  8. 
Proposal  of,  in  1754,8*  Propoeedin 
1773,  10.  Viiginiareoonmiends,  11, 


n.  12.  As  established  by  the  Con- 
federation, I.  142.  Saved  by  the 
proposal  of  the  revenue  scheme,  188. 
Necessary  to  preserve  the  good  hiA. 
of  the  country,  189.  Of  the  people, 
idea  of,  373.  Change  in  charactra 
of,  IL  4.  Necessarily  republican,  10. 
Preservation  of,  essential  to  indepen- 
dence of  States,  la  Purposes  of,  at 
first  indefinite,  12.  Previous  history 
of,  important,  la  '*  Exigencies  of,'' 
13 ;  how  only  to  be  provided  for,  19. 
Objects  of,  embraced  in  two  classes, 
13 ;  how  ascertained,.  13  ;  different 
views  respecting,  39.  Proposed  pow- 
er in,  to  protect  and  uphold  govern- 
ments of  States,  79.  Dissolution  of, 
Madison's  views  respecting,  136 ; 
Hamilton's  views  respecting,  136  ; 
at  one  time  probable,  140.  General 
interests  of,  power  to  legislate  for, 
170.  Success  of,  to  what  attributa- 
ble, 380.  Sovereignty  of;  and  of 
States,  no  conflict  between,  380.  Car 
pacity  of,  for  territorial  expansion, 
cause  of,  381.  Theory  of,  respecting 
domestic  institutions  of  States,  451. 

<'  United  QJomiei,''  term  of,  first  adopt- 
ed, L  33. 

United  States  of  America,  title  o( 
adopted,  I.  52, 142. 

United  States,  character  of,  at  stake,  L 
179.  Laws  and  treaties  of,  suprenie 
law  of  States,  H.  170,  372.  Guar- 
anty by,  of  State  institutions,  177. 
Because  proprietor  of  crown  lands, 
352.  Title  of,  to  vacant  lands,  357. 
Officer  of,  not  to  accept  present,  &c 
fh>m  foreign  king,  &c.,  362.  Beso- 
lutions  reelecting  supremacy  of  gov-  ^ 
emment  or,  372,  373.  Supremacy  of, 
meaning  aiid  scope  of,  376.  Gov- 
arnment  of,  unlike  any  other,  379; 
determines  its  own  powers,  379;  safe- 
guard of,  379 ;  success  of,  to  what 
attributable,  379.  Constitution,  no  ^ 
impediment  to  growth  of,  383.  Trea- 
son against,  definition  of,  385.  Im- 
portance of  preserviqg  federal  char- 
acter of  government  m,  392.  Rela- 
tion of  government  to  citizens  of, 
432.  A  party  to  a  suit,  jurisdiction 
of  cases  of,  444. 


V. 

Vahtation,    SeeXcmcfand  Ckmtnlnakm. 
Vermont,  provision  for  admission  of. 
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n.  353.  Within  asserted  limits  of 
New  York,  353. 

Vessels,  entry  and  clearance  of,  II. 
324.    Payment  of  duties  hj,  324. 

Veto,  an  essential  power,  II.  57.  Bill 
may  be  passed  notwithstanding,  264. 
Of  ±*resident  Qualified,  265.  Of  king 
of  England  absolute,  265 ;  how  sig- 
nified, 265 ;  in  disuse  since  William 
the  Third,  266.  History  of,  in  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  267.  Mean- 
ing of  "two  thirds"  in  proyisions  re- 
specting, 267.  Power  or,  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Council  of  Bevision,  438. 

Vice-President,  ex  officio  President  of 
Senate,  IL  264.  Has  only  casting  vote 
in  Senate,  264, 396.  Choice  or,  em- 
barrassments respecting,  390.  Rea^ 
sons  for  having,  3^5.  Ultimate  elec- 
tion of,  by  Senate,  396, 401.  When 
to  act  as  President,  400.  Changes  in 
^pointment  of,  400.  Qualifications 
for,  401. 

Virginia,  a  provincial  government,  1. 4. 
/  Advises  a  Continental  Congress,  11. 
Elects  delegates,  12.  Constitution 
of,  formed,  120.  Effect  of  claim  of, 
to  Western  Lands,  132.  Cedes  the 
Northwestern  Territorjr,  137,  295. 
Repeals  her  act  granting  imposts, 
175.  Stop-law  of,  253.  Action  of, 
oonoeming  Western  posts,  258.  Oi>- 
poses  the  surrender  or  the  Mississippi, 
315.  Action  of,  leading  to  a  general 
commercial  convention,  340,  343. 
Appoints  and  instructs  delegates  to 
the  Convention,  367.  Measures  o^ 
respecting  commerce,  423.  First  to 
declare  for  Union,  II.  12.    Plan  of 

Sovemment  proposed  by,  89 ;  Ham- 
ton's  doubts  respecting,  99 ;  incon- 
sistency in,  101,  103;  reported  to 
Convention,  109;  vote  on,  109; 
chasm  in,  133.  Opposed  to  election 
of  Senators  by  State  legislatures, 
135 ;  to  equality  of  suffrage  in  House 
of  Representatives,  138 ;  to  equality 
of  States  in  Senate,  141,  148,  165, 
217.  Had  ten  Representatives  in 
first  House,  149.  In  favor  of  census 
of  free  inhabitants,  153;  of  executive 
holding  office  during  ''good  behav- 
ior," 173.  Vote  of,  respecting  citi- 
zenship as  qualification  for  office, 
209 ;  money  bills,  216,  218.  Opposed 
to  each  State  haidnff  one  vote  m  Sen- 
ate, 227 ;  to  impeachments  being  tried 
by  Senate,  262;  to  taxinc  exports, 
296.   Vote  of,  respecting  slave-trade. 


305.  Cession  by,  in  1784,  342. 
Strong  opposition  to  Constitntion 
in,  504.  Statesmen  of,  504.  Char- 
acter of  p^ple  of,  504.  Great  influ- 
ence of  Washington  in,  505.  Effect 
of  action  of  New  Hampshire  on,  510. 
Convention  of,  meets  at  Richmond, 
510,  549 ;  parties  in,  nearly  balanced, 
529,  568;  anxietjr  respecting  aotion 
of,  542,  549  ;  eminence  of  members 
of,  551 ;  responsibility  resting  on,  551 ; 
discussion  on  Constitution  in,  554. 
Had  ratified  Constitution  before  news 
from  New  Hampshire,  578.  Con- 
vention of,  final  propositions  of 
friends  of  Constitution  in,  579.  Rat- 
ification of  Constitution  by,  how 
finally  efiected,  579.  Form  of 
amendments  and  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
posed by,  581.  Address  prepai^ea  by 
opponents  of  Constitution  in,  582. 
Adoption  of  Constitntion  by,  rejoic- 
ings at,  582. 

Virginia  and  Maryland,  efforts  of,  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Chesapeake,  I.  341. 
Virginia  Reservation,  note  on,  I.  296. 
Voters,  qualifications  o^  in  differont 
States,  n.  198. 


W. 

War,  power  to  declare,  proposed  to  ^ 
be  given  to  two  branches  of  Con- 
gress, n.  231.  To  be  declared  by 
Congress,  832,  413.  When  States 
may  euffage  in,  371.  Ships  of,  not 
to  be  kept  by  States  in  time  of 
peace,  371.  And  peace,  power  of 
President  to  make,  411.  To  be 
prosecuted  by  President,  413. 
WASHiNQTOir,  appointed  and  com- 
missioned commander-in-chief,  L  33. 
Arrives  at  Cambridge,  33.  Afodeof 
his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief,  4 1 .  Previous  history  and  diar- 
acter  of,  41.  Embarrassments  of,  in 
^the  early  part  of  the  war,  55.  Opin- 
ions and  actions  of^  respecting  Tories, 
65.  Urges  Congress  to  establish  prize 
court,  75.  On  the  necessity  R>r  a 
standing  army,  91.  Leaves  Boston 
for  New  York,  91.  Compelled  to 
abandon  New  York,  91.  Retreats 
through  New  Jersey,  96.  Complains 
of  his  situation,  96.  Asks  for  extra- 
ordinary powers.  100.  Dictatorial 
powers  conferred  on,  100;  i4K)logy 
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for,  101.  Keqnxres  oath  of  allegiance 
to  United  States,  106.  Proclamation 
by,  at  Morristown,  in  1777,  106. 
rowers  conferred  on,  in  1776,  jeal- 
ousy respecting,  106.  Opinion  of, 
respecting  an  oath  of  allegiance,  108. 
Third  effort  of,  to  raise  a  new  ar- 
my, 109.  Embarrassments  of,  110. 
Thwarted  by  the  local  authorities, 
112.  Adheres  to  a  plan  for  the  cam- 
paign, 112.  Anxious  about  the  fall- 
ing off  of  Congress,  127.  Letters  of, 
to  the  States,  in  1782, 157;  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  158,  162.  Sit- 
uation of,  158.  Warns  Congress  re- 
specting the  officers,  167.  Painful 
position  of,  167.  Proceedings  of, 
upon  the  Newburgfa  Addresses,  168. 
On  the  want  of  a  revenue  power,  182. 
Belations  of,  to  the  country  during 
the  war,  200.  Opinions  of,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  200.  Address  of,  to 
the  States,  on  resigning,  201.  On  a 
peace  establishment,  218,  219.  Re 
signs  as  commander-in-chief,  235. 
Address  to,  235.  On  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  274.  Plans 
communicadons  with  Western  settle- 
ments, 310.  Opinions  of,  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  31 1, 
315.  Opinions  of,  in  1785,  on  the 
stateof  the  country,  333.  Connection 
of,  with  the  plan  of  a  general  Conven- 
tion, 841 .  Pressed  to  attend  ^e  gen- 
eral Convention,  365,  397.  On  the 
idea  of  a  monarchical  government 
forthe  United  States,  370.  At  Mount 
Vernon,  393.  Views  of,  on  public 
affairs,  394.  Declines  to  attend  the 
general  Convention,  399;  reconsid- 
ers and  attends,  399.  Reception  of, 
at  Philadelphia,  401.  Placed  in  the 
chair  of  the  Convention,  401 .  Opin- 
ions of,  401.  Character  of,  as  a  states- 
man, 404.  Meets  the  Alexandria 
commissioners  at  Mount  Vernon, 
425.  Failure  of  civil  power  to  sus- 
tain, II.  14.  Difficulty  experienced 
by,  as  President,  in  preserving  neu- 
tnUity  and  excluding  foreign  influ- 
ence, 82.  In  Convention,  confined 
himself  to  duties  of  presiding  officer, 
213.  Suggestion  of,  respecting  ratio 
of  representation  in  Congress,  adopt- 
ed, 213.  In  favor  of  tax  on  exports, 
284.  Early  nominated  for  President, 
391.  Received  no  pay  as  command- 
er-in-chief, 405.  Practice  of,  respect- 
ing cabinet,  400.    Leading  man  in 


Constitutional  Convention,  476.  Tra- 
dition respecting  words  of,  before 
signing  Constitution,  487.  Views  of, 
respecting  consequences  of  rejection 
of  Constitution,  487.  Unbounded 
confidence  of  people  in,  498.  Great 
influence  of,  in  Vii^nia,  505.  Copies 
of  Constitution  sent  by,  with  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  509.  Opinion  of, 
respecting  action  of  Maryland  on 
Constitution,  542.  Not  a  member 
of  Virginia  convention,  651.  Justi- 
fies course  of  Fedendists  in  New 
York  convention,  590.  Administra- 
tion of,  topics  appropriate  to  history 
of,  604. 

Washington,  Gty  of,  an  object  of  affec- 
tion and  pride,  Ii.  277.    See  Seat  of 
Government. 
Webster,  Dakiel,  compared  with 

Hamilton,  I.  419. 

Wbbstbb,  Noah,  recommends  a  new 
government,  I.  350. 
Webster,  Pblatiah,  recommends  a 
c;eneral  (>)nvention,  L  350. 
WeightM  and  Measures,  standard   of, 
fixed  by  Congress,  II.  328. 
West  Ftorida,  secret  article  respecting, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  I.  312. 
West  Point,  academy  a^  suggested,  L 
218. 

Western  Lands,  claims  of  the  States  to, 
I.  131.  Conflicting  interests  of  the 
States  concerning,  132.  Surrender 
of  claim  to,  by  New  York,  183.  Ces- 
sions of,  rajged  bv  Congress  in  1780, 
134.  Motives  or  the  cession  of,  137. 
Surrender  of  claim  to,  by  Virginia, 
137.  Become  the  bond  of  the  I^on, 
140.  Power  of  Congress  over,  under 
the  Confederation,  141. 
Western  Posts.  See  MiUtary  Posts. 
Western  Settlements,  position  of,  after 
the  peace,  I.  309.  Connection  of, 
with  the  Atlantic  coast,  310.  Alarm 
of,  about  the  Mississippi,  318. 
Western  States,  prospective  charac- 
ter of,  II.  300.  Vast  resources  of, 
310. 

Western  Territory,  controversy  respect- 
ing, before  the  adoption  of  Articles 
of  Confederation,  i.  291.  Cessions 
of,  invited,  292;  Congress  declares 
certain  trusts  respecting,  293.  States 
to  be  formed  in,  293.  Power  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  with,  293.  Cession  of, 
bv  New  York,  293 ;  by  Viiginia,  295. 
Further  legislation  respecting,  and 
further  trusts  declared,  296.    Admis- 
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8k>n  oi  States  from,  298.  Farther 
cesdoiiB  of,  urged,  299.  Proposition 
by  Rufos  King  to  exclude  slavery 
fipom,  299.  C^sion  of,  by  Massa- 
chusetts, 299;  by  Connecticut,  300. 
Ordinance  for  disposing  of  lands  in, 

300.  Cessions  of,  bv  V  iiginia,  mod- 
ified, 300;  by  South  Carolma,  301 ; 
by  North  Carolina,  301 ;  by  Geoigia, 

301.  See  Northwestern  Territory. 
Wist  Indies,  trade  with,  11.  309. 
WhaUFisheru  in  Massachusetts  before 

the  Revolution,  1. 135. 

WiUiamsbwrgf  convention  at,  1. 12. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  views  of,  re- 
specting rule  of  suffinge  for  House 
of  Representatives,  IL  135;  money 
bills,  218. 

Wilson,  Jaxes,  birth  and  career  of,  I. 
462.  Sent  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 462.  Services  of,  462.  Made 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States,  465.  Death  of;  465. 
His  defence  of  the  Constitution,  465. 
In  &vor  of  hunger  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, n.  213;  tax  on  exports, 
284.  One  of  the  ablest  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  520.  Position  and 
arguments  of,  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention, 521.  Views  of,  respecting 
Bill  of  Rights,  522. 
WoLCOTT,  Oliveb,  influence  o^  in 
Connecticat  oonventiony  U.  529. 


Yeas  and  Na^,  one  fifth  of  members 
present  in  either  House  of  Congress 
may  require,  II.  263.  To  be  taken 
on  passmg  bill  over  veto,  265. 

Yorktown,  Revolutionary  Congress 
assembles  at,  I.  113. 
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